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Srudies in Contemporary Arabic Literature 
By H. A. R. Gibb 
IV. The Ecyptiax Novel 

rjlHL beginnings of the novel lu a literary art in Egypt ftre so recent 
that the student of contem^ioraiy Arabic literature might well 
be excused lor seeking to trace some genetic connectian between 
Its development and the earlier protluctious of the Syrian school 
of iivritcra. But except for the possibibty tliut the succera of 
the %nan novelists fiphose works have been admirably described 
by ^lessor Kratchkou^ky in the study frefjuently <iuotcd in the 
pre^nous articles of this series, and now available in a German 
translation ') may hav*e eneoiiraged the Egyptian writeia to produce 
a class of works which would appeal to the same public, the literary 
moi-eraent which forms the subject of the piosent article lisa remained 
in general entirely inilepcndent of the Syrian historical novel. Western 
ujfluences, which are v«y marked in the later stages, Imve been. 
exerrise<I directly, hut Egyptian recreational literature continued for 
a long tunc to lean rather on classical and conventional models It is 
only very slmyly and kesitatlngly that it has cinaneipated itself, and tbi 
progress in this direction has been sporadic and individual rather tiiaa 
the t(»uh of a steady evolution. We enn, in fact, speak of a “ develop¬ 
ment " of the novel in Egypt only by stretching the term novel ’* 
t« include a rather wide range of works with a bctioDal framework, 
many of which are not, strictly speaking, no^-els at all. 

♦ tgriM KmekovBkij. *“ her 
Utrraiur," touulBted by G, von Mradp, m Di 
1030. 
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Thf* tflnliiiesi) of Egypt m tliia field of litoniture, or compnm] with 
Turkey and IndU, the other two main centreR of Ifdtiniic culture, 
muy be tmced to several eaufws. The general educatioiml ond literary- 
fssthetic factors which hindered the rise of a new type of recreational 
literature have been examined in an earlier article.* and the greater 
variety and satisfaction to be enjoyed in classical Arabic literature 
than in either Tiirlriah or Urdu may also have played a part. Adde^i 
to this were several special or local causes, which will be diacnaawl more 
fully below. But at least part of the explanation lies in the fact that 
the rather narrow aectioos of the Egyptian public which had ref:civ«l 
a moileni education were able to find for themselves all tlmt thev 
wanted in French (and to a lesser extent English) literature. The 
iu cent ire was thus lacking in literary circles to the composition of 
works of a similar kind in Arabic. As the demand grew, the most 
uatural course was to meet it by translating French and English 
novels, instearl of setting to the ungmtehd taiik of building up an 
indigenous novclistic literature, which involved the creation of an 
entirely new literary technique.* Bold and jejune aa these translations 
may have been, and iU-adapted to Egyptian social and cultural 
conditions and litoraiy taste, their reception showed that there was 
u public which appreciated them. With what akill. on the other hand, 
a translator of genius could adapt a European novel to a Muslim" 
F^'ption public may be seen Lii 'Osman GalaFs version of Paul et 
VirffmU* The translation, though slightly abridged and shorn of its 
more exotic features, ramauis on the whole faithful to the word 
and spirit of the original, wliile the use of simple but elegant rhj-raod 
prose throughout and the replacement of the numerous philosophical 
reflections by short poetic pieces give it a natural Arabic flavour, 
whk-h is sadly lacking in most of the contemporary and later trans- 
lations.* Amirlst the many hundreds of these there are, of course. 


* Sto 3Ia*J,im ai^ f*f ", V, 2 , pp 311 n. 

t Thc^mmt eielwhT. cultivation of Ihr hatoricsl comaker by the Syrian writWTi 
^ espiainrd bj- the lighter ilemand!i whiiih it mndp in this din^^tion. 
trtV.pp.iaw fi kaJlih Qalal wn WarJ Jammi, pubfithed by Shavbh 
^iLLttala Taj, Cainj. n.<L (bat in llw n'lgn of Tawllq, ij. bcloco Isra-’J, pp.'tOS. ‘on 
Claltl Rcr the fir^l of thwe »tudifs, HJfOS., IV, 4, p. 748, and the article of 
in Em. „/ ifddja, d.,v, Muhatnmad IV-y OthmSi. al-njalfil. 

The following exttMt ii.ay atrve an an i M u*t tation of Ibe ptvie nf tbia rradtrinir 
and ol the tranHtatof * luertw. in a.Upting it, in apUr of tbe al'tght dcforin*Hoa of 
1"7 7‘‘ Ihr miadoimn- prir^l pr«.iadra 

“ 7 ? ‘ nVvw point .IVacurt.. 

II fain OW k la Crondcort*. k not rit-ux parenla, mfme injuatra, Cwt an saRrificp 
mat* Ccat ortlrc tic Hunt. II a’nil il^voue pour m.itJt: il fa„t, i j^n pxetri|dc, ae 
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not II few which the troiisltitors liave RiJapteJ the origiiml to » cnMitor 
or less extoiit, notably the well-known tran^lationa of nl-Munfalfiti 
but in fipite of the btiiliimcc of the latter s style, his veniona luck the 
qiiahty of Osniiin GuliFs work.- A full inveatiffation into the character 
fln< circulation of the tmnsluteil fictional literutuie would no doubt 
yield .mi^irtunt icsulte for the social abidy of modern Kpvpt but 
for Jta relation to the litemry problem of the Egyptian novefit fa not 

newssary to do more nt this point than to note its very large output 
and appHreiit popuJarity. ^ ^ 

The chnmcterfatic tciideney of %yptfan writers to remain faithful 
to the traditional forms and graft new elements upon them fa dearly 
to be flceu. though m a very unusual eomhination. in the fimt Egyptfan 
romance with literary pretensions which 1 have trar«t. a,, early 
pr*luettoo of the famous poet Ahmml Shawqf (1368-1932). entitled 
Tht A/flrdo//„d„,t The traditional backgroun.l of this work, however 
ij uerther the classical belles-lettres uor the romance of the 

or A,™ types, but the fantastic popuhir stories known as 
AoiradT/A,* supplemented and expanded along the lines of the historical 

aji\aR Iiqiit and bin oqriini^ht jb ivnclvn^l (hiu (p, t4)* 

c-i, >- 3 ( J ^ ji. yj ui 






Jli Ij^C 11 ^ 


il .Lt ^1 ^ 


J| Atr j JLJ Jj;, _ 

tj't JjifI j iijll Vl \ 

JJiU (*1 


b ^ ^ *L,^. 

^ iXii-T V Ji 
J*\ U ^ 


P^u^ioitinp ifiticism of If.'i trJjalhi^oii 
1 j ■ ***“*’^>'' " Unp &(l»pt«tioa jiTsbe ik-' Patil et yjnijnir''in AufJ i 

n.4 appear thai M. b^,! h;, iu .„v w.v S 

rf. h« of the in the prmdias not;. ,p. Xan-l^rTI 

ft pmcoil Pliwncteriaitiffl, of th.‘ work trf w™t traa-Utnla L^k^^Irr ’ . 

ftml fa-hdon. ItOO). ,,. 03 ^ pt n (lAnpiig. Ckin. 

.4*«nrf (A1 ,.i»ikI 6« : M»tb. ftl AMm, lUSITj, pp. l.W ^ 

00 c ftf the 
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novel. Tills story b frankly preposteroua^ not so much in plot in 
the portentoiiis supernatural innctiinen' of magicians and Bo-rcetem 
invoked on nearly every I>age. But it inherita from its popular ancestry 
a keen instinct for tnovement and adventure which offers aome 
compensation^ and where the supernatural is not too forcibly obtruded 
there is real pleasure to be got out of the vivid narrative. To \t» other 
parent, the historical novel, it ovrea its cjuashhbtorical setting, w'hicb, 
as the expression of a new sense of pride in the peatness and glory of 
ancient Egypt, is w^ortliy of notice. The feature, however^ wbieh pves 
this Tomanee its speokl literary interest is that it is WTitten with sU 
that mastery of language and verbal artifice wdiich has gained for 
Sbaw'qT hia outstanding place in modem Arabic poetTy+ The rhymed 
prose In which much of it ia compcKsCil ts ol the most elaborate kind, 
the rhymes often recurring four or five times (more solemn paiksages^ 
such as prayers and in vocations, are generally rhymed throughout), 
and intenipereed with long or short pieces of original verso, and one 
can only regret that so much virtuosity could not find l>etter materials 
on which to expend itself. 

While Aljinad Shawqfs romance has remained a solitarj' tour de 
force, a mne.h more aneeeasful attempt was rnade a few' years later to 
a^Iapt to the new teqiiircnienta the litersry genre known us Maqamat^ 
familiar to students of modieval Arabic literature as its nearest 
approach (at least in the domabi of belleadettres) to the novel.' The 
maqama in its traditional form continued to l>e cultivated right down 
to the end of the tiuicteenth century, notably by ^saslf ahYazijf 
and *Aiicbillah Fishs Fikri,' but with these and other w^ritera of the 
same Hchqol it still moved within the old circle of established themes, 
and had but little eoimeetion with the Life and problems of the agi!. 
Totally distinct from thb wa.^ the new' function of social criticism, 
to which the laa^inodorm, more or less mCHlificd and simplUiech vrm 
now applied by Heveral Egyptian writers in a series of works which 
constitute one of the cluiracteristic tVpes of Egyptian literary 
production in the decade prior to 1914, 

The earliest and best work of thb group, and the one which 
approached most closely in conception and treatment to the novel in 

I Sw BFDebf^liTiAan^t artiolft Ma^hui in ftf iirSam ; mino 1* 

A'Mai 4«r U* E^ii iexiqur 4* Ifi mit^uSmanE 1922), 

p. 

■ I V, 4, pp. 7/H> ftEid. 753. Kltrf lArriOti^ Fikri^h 

wkith ii 4 ^tcry, Alrady iltufltraUM tbt* ridi'niii^ iKopo (if ihc maqfima. 
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the strict ixnse, b the well-known aiul utiU popular Hadith ^laahni 
Hishnm of Muhnniiiiatl ItirahM aUJ[uwaylhi (IB58-1930)/ fllrefldy 
referred to in a former article in this scries.^ In this work too (as in all 
the others of its kinid to be mcntbiiocl shortly) the snpermiturul is 
invoked^ as the thread of the narrative han^ upon tlie experieoces of 
a PiLshal of Muhammad * All's time wlio rises from the grave and fimls 
himself, to his confusion end astouishment^ in an unfamiliar and 
EuropeaniscHl Cairo. Ey means of this device the author in enabled to 
<leal in turn with different aspects of the social life of hia time, depicting 
it in lively dialogue^ comparing it wkli the |>ast+ and criticizing its 
fobity and aping of the worst Europenn standards. Such a work lacks, 
of course, aa Mahmud Taymur hiui remarked.* the essential 
characteristics of the aovelt namely development and plot^ hut succeeds 
to a remarkable ilegree bi the delineation of cbjiracter. In its original 
form the work was unfiriished, ending abruptly in the middle of an 
episode. The fourth ami lost edition rounded off this episode rapidly^ 
and added a short second part (or-nAk afk4hflm^fi}, in which the scene 
is changed to Pajis at the time of the Great Exhibition in IfNX», and 
the evils of westernization are attacked at their source. Even at the 
end of this, however^ the P^ha is not safely re laid in his gnive, and 
there are suggestions in the course of the book that the author had 
forgotten the scene with vfhich his narrative opens. 

It is leas the story itaelf and its moral than its brilliant style aiid 
(lower of description that have won for it a deserved Jeptitatioii. It 
forges together all the best charactcTistica of the prose w'ith 

a mDi.lemanioothtiessanid humour^ The rlijining prose of the narrative 


^ ol m mET»ntiie fAniily ^yykU-r «nd gnukt- 

fznmdfKtb^r wmji of l-ilgTi'pt QnUer \\ll ilubttMFnfrd in pj AtW 

Ami iKinATl'H ; hi- fyiaixl the fwrty wf 'AHUii Pjfciihii, And AnvrwiUTiw 

jAtQnJ ad«DTn al-ATgliiBn] In l^ariri in the Jonmn] a^h-^harq. Afivr 

iLpa'ndmg innnp time m ConvitAntinoplrH wbiw ht^ bJ'HA^ nTB 

titrmnfr&m ind ofiUtr ^Vrabic Ijicrai^- works from 31i^. hv rfitumetl u* 

Egx'pl flJid H'-npifPxI in JouitiBluim {in Bnd Bnbnc^[3i'>ntly 

hriti A prtpt in ihv Minifliy^ of .Vwiiiif tinlil bin rrtirrmnit in (aiS, A ouinbrr of sido- 
light# an hia urcfr will hr found in the /Auj'iVjt of WiUrid Sciwrn Biunl (W IndeS, 
s.v. ^[eliAmuted Moollu). His fatlirr,. Itiriihim Jb-y, wli# aLw m man of Iliffmfy 
atlaiomnitn, imd pahliiJiMi a volubiv oi rmyn undiT the lit If of .V^ AmhuLti i MiKpApi 
Also fji-'Aqyad, p. ITS. f/mittA ‘isa'bni HUAftm. i™ 

originally pijb]wbnl in m I hr Jiramml oAh-tSharq; IbI (!oUwt«l «L 

MfltK alMm ijit. 1324. lOiH ; 4Eh «t. Mi?r, n.d. <c. 1^1.^11130^. 

■ \\ 2, p. 315 . 

* Ilatroductian loi HA-XAriyiA p- 42 ; tr. VVidmiT^ WrL^ xUl, 

pp. 47 -S. 
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s^ction^ (whk'lij by being put in the mouth of that incompambld master 
of HarTrian trajV, "Im b. Hiehum, oi)enly L-halkngKi his creatoj-) is 
skilly broken up by dialogue m simple modern Ungiiage. which 
docs nut dbdain at times the colloquial idiom, even though the 
dialogue itself orcaflionally develops into lengthy explanatory 
monologue* The s(tj^ likewise is a skilful blend of ancient and modern^.*^ 
by which the impression of arehfiiz-ing is avoided and the reader is 
left free to enjoy what is in effect a very original and lively work» which 
can afford to bear comparison in style with al-ManfalOti and far 
oiitdiatanees him in depth and range of feeling. 

Of the other work^s which follow ahlMuwaylbi in applying the 
rn^f< 7 nio-form to the fvmetion of social criticism, though without hk 
humanity and lightness of touchy two may he mentioned here. The 
first is by Shawqis rival in the firmament of Egyptian poetry; 
.Muhammad Kafiz Ihruhim (1871-1^32), issued under the title of 
La^ti SaitL^ The franiework and plan are aimple; a number of persons 
on successive eveninga bring some grievance agtiinst the prevaiUiig 
atste of things in Egj'pt, and to each in turn a mysterious \'ti5ce 
addresses a diseourac in rhymed prose with occasional verse, analysing 
the causes of his grievance and pointing out the remedy* Gradually^ 
howe%'er, the plan of the book changes, until the greater part of it Is 
taken up with a series of conversations in plain unrhy sued prtxse. 
in which the origimil scheme is completely lost from sight. The work 
was warmly received in KgV'ptian literary circles,^ but it is interesting 
to observe that already voices ivere raised in criticism of the use of 
sdf in auch produetions.* 

The maqama plan is more strictly adhered to in the second work. 
LajfUlVr-Riih by the publicist anil playwTight Muhammad 


^ E.g., tin? dirty lingwniiiliP of n winter arc jl Ji^LOIS" 

JiTI i\M (4th «!., p. 411). 

■ //S/e? Ihr^k^m Muh- Mufej.. 

n^. (ISWTk pp. I2«. M T*vniilr! Ic^, p. 42 ; Wiiliuw, p. 48. f’pr 
thi? Lcgi?iidiLry aiid iLalf^ifiylh^ili^kiinl idwthlctn: of ^libi o/ t.v. 

On ]br4hlnE. W the ^udy by M. Kurd “Alt in wi'i'^kly SCth Knd 

2Ttil jaas. mid ahtti&L xl, 10, ajid ili, I |OctflbM--SoiTmbcr. 

wbi-fT- the fvmdrz will Gnd MflSi’ avcOHOl of the pcmiliAl expiTjeEWM?* whiDh 
iuHuenced him in hui flcicelion of tnulerkl for thin iMwk. 

* Cf. a^Jlf£rAd^ si, 7 (Aujfo#!. lUOS^^ jil 5S0 ; Zitydin^ in uhiiiia!y 10 

(Jiily. laoS). p. 5*5^ refm to its ^| J ^yJ^^- 

^ ¥yl, iil, » {OrioXitr, 10OS5, p. sis. 
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Lutfi But it is a maqafm without rhymed prose, anti the 

iiifiuenee of the Syro-American school of writers m strongly marked, 
esficL-iiilly in the fomn of coinpositinn know^n as Sh{*r tna7}ihurt or free 
verse. The interlocutor in this work is a dbembotlied spirit, as the 
title fniggests, and the greater part of his discourses is devoted to 
criticisin of Egyptbn social conditions. Zatydun justifiably draws 
fittention to its beauty and elegance of phrase, wliick, it must be 
admitted, somewhat outweigh the depth of the ideas it expressesJ 
In all these works we cjin trace a ciimulative efTort to evolve a new 
type of literary pro^Iuction which would satisfy the requirementa of 
a new’ reading public, which should bear some relation to its probLeuis 
aiifl outlooks be rcaiJily lutelligible^ and above all rouse its interest 
and appeal to its imagiiiatioiu But they did not, in fact^ meet the 
problem anccessfully. Their appeal was too literary and appreciated 
only by a small class of educated readers; instead of opening new' 
horizomi and serving as an antidote to the cares of life, they 

* eVum, 1913, pp- Thfl yrotk « eathudi«J!4ic«Jly reviewed 

by ZAydiin In aJ./liial, {I0I2K i*I*r FhtiC other r&rly wotkn GEthrAUlbn^r 

Sarki!^, eoU. KSOit-H "(ven? incomplete). His playa sre edtieised by 

MubsntaktMi Taymilr m the cellecte^ vo-lume UtLp-, pp. 94-103, And a 

EAter baak ol hi^ rntillwl wwkty S29tli 

Orlubrr, JB27, by MAbmuJ ItubAinawiil A]-KbuijAyri; wiia declAm it to bo 
plAginrizcd (rom R Munk^a tlf- rhiSi^phU Jnin et Araht lS59j. 

0^l hid most Wvtk entitled ^L|d1 (C*irc^ MASb. dl-MnqlatAf, 

1926, pp. 334 k lit r*:pJy to TaHS Hu-iAyn'a wnrk on pre'l^tAraie jiortry (sto 
\\ a, p. 437k Profweor Iptst KrAtrhkOK^ky'd Article Hobomi 

o doTfibinAkiLif pc^zii Anhrjv 1 oko khtiki " in BalL At. BrienttJt VkBS,t ItSlg 
pp. 6(H-7, And ir. Kurd ‘Ad in BAAIk, Tii (UtHk pp= SO-DO. 

* To tlip AAni^ cIaak m tbe«e works. thoLi^b distinct In iJUtpimlion And to Mme 

extval in style, ls-lon|^ aIso the celebrAtrU UVtttise entailed (Caitov 

3]Atb. ol-llA'^rii, n.sL 11911), pp. 273)+ rompowd by iSknykh T^^tAwf GAwImri 
And nden^ U> the InterruitionAl Conprtw* oi l¥cipleii. wbreb ia London Ul 1911. 
Thr interlocutor in thift tiwk it a oelcstiAl spirit, AUd Ihe sobjeet is the wider one 
of homan pcrDgrftm und frAtemEty+ Tbc AUtboT Avoidji the use of rbymni pro^,, but 
haji relAmc^ tlie trAditionA] itAlAoced And Antktbetii'sl Alyle. Alihuugh this is one 
of I bn- Wotkfl wblf^h do maAt bonoij r mnd credit to modem ^Vrnbie l itenLliire, And 
di:i*mi‘ei9 to be mAde the snlsiM-t of ao inniepf^dent Ntudy, it is unnreesAar^^ to do more 
IhAn mfET to it tiero. Aihef It fslls outskle the ikrOpe of the pr^uK Article. It hm», 
moreover, slreAdy ahaIi^ and fUAde known to wialrr elrtles by D. SantilLma 

ikSO., t¥, pp. 763-773) and FoTnn rAmi dr Vaux {Im /VnsrvrA dt r/A^jn, 
V (PAri*, l93fl), pp. 261-4), precednJ by a drScription of the fiFnt piirt of the 
HtlthorV rrmarkAble enoimentajy on tlie Qur'iin+ now ootriplrte fnr os f^Qrm 49 
in twenty two Tolumes (Usira, MAlb. tklMbt a 1 Ha lakh *.h. 1341- ). 

8w furtlUT the Autltor's own toraiuetite on the Abevs> m^ntionfd work in 
%‘Oh AKii, pp. 339-347. 
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concentrated attention preeisely on thcMW ciircs^ aiid^ womt of ali^ 
their obji>ct and tone wm too frankly didactic. The mefUeval yia^yr of 
literature an an inteikctnal Juxuiy' or vehicle of edification was shared 
by them all—the adaptem of the classical tmclition as well as aocb 
tmnslutors ns 'Osmmn Oalal and a1-Manfalu|:T. The Syrian noveliatfl 
theniselvea were not entirely exempt from it_ Even the writers of the 
nunjerons hcKlge-podge of novellettes, whose vvorka Lave long since 
been consigned to a merited oblivion, were obsessed by, or proclaimed 
tbeir adhesion to, this moral and educational aim,* The contemptuous 
attitude of the medievat scholars to the popular romances nod tales 
seemed still to govern the outlook of literan' circles in Egypt, and did 
more than anything else to delay the devdopmeni of the novel as an 
Arabic literary art. 

Thiifl the first real Egyptian novel crept into life anonymously 
and little noticed by the learnc<I * Its author^ Dr. Husayn Haykal^ 
then a young and acobitiouR advocate, wa^ unwilling to acknowledge 
its patemity-ji lest it should stand in the way of his career, Zufjnab 
broke away deebivdy in language, style, subject, and treatment &om 
anything that had gone before in Arabic literature. It bore no relation 
to the hiatorical novels of Zaydan or the philosophical novels of Farah 
Antun, but, as its title implies, set out to portray the scicial life of 
the Delta in a series of episodes centred on the fortunes of a peasant 
girl The story itself can be briefiy told. Zaynab, a beautiful and 
sensitive girh after an innocent flirtation with an educated youth 
(Hamid), sou of the village landlord, falls in love with a youth in the 
village (Ibrahim), hut is marfied by her parents to his friend (Hasan), 
She renmijiB loyal to her bus hand, but the conflict between love and 
duty prev's upon her healtli, and when Ibriihrm is draft4?d into the armv 
the bitteniesA of her loss brings on consumption, of which she dies, 
A subsidiary theme is introduced by the relations bertveen IJamid 

^ Cf.* e.g., Iho IntrCHtMCtieo to iri^nnl a^0^raJn faiat 

9. dnil And lAther juriaUtiYe typo af norrlidto by Mu3;i. apparent)v 

ft %tinn Chiiit^an, (COrm, Hath, Kludiwfia. 1005 

^ £>:) jtfSvi lit iib.1 ^ir ^ 

J ^ le‘| IjU <■ J 

j-j <-Ltr 

• ZayKob. VanAftr tnt.^tkMnit npya. Hifllam tfimrSftilHib. (Cnirov «|.JuidA, 

R.d. [IBI-I]). Mr copy Imm 41ft potfia, tii]| bu poiuibly loat lh<- Uat nhrcts, m ibe 
•rernd nltlbu (AUtt. nlJiuUd. n,d. ri»2»]. pp. 2W) bu the f<(|uiva1rnt ol four oter, 

?“T*. ““ tfS 0 !S.,V.t 5 a^i Kbradri nnd lUmjiffinrvrr. 

I, 20-1 j Widmrr> 4ft-ft, 
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und hss a town-hred girh and tis dt^ppeamn^e when tb hopes 

of marriu^e with her are fnistrated. The plot ia^ on the whole, too thin 
to sustain Jour hundrcfl pages of type* and the hook has other defects 
as a tiovel, which will be iMscussed inimetliately, Zittjmb, however, 
b not only th*^ effort of a young man* hut the finst effort of a young 

literature, and miist be judged accordingly. Such detaib as may l>e 
open to critiebra are of little importance rompared with the fact that 
the effort was made* and that a new and. in its ^tting, original kind 
of litenin^ production waa added to Arabic literature. 

The construction of the novel is interesting from two aspenta* the 
psychological and the descriptive. The plot is exidently designed with 
a view to the study of t he react ions of certain typical Egj'ptian 
ckaractetH in face of adverse circumKtaneea. It does not entirely 
succecti, Eince the characters themselves arc not sufficiently comple;^ 
(except that of ^amid, ^’ho undoubteflly reflects to some extent the 
author himsclfl and the dramatization both of prsons and meidents 
is rather weak on the whole.^ The residt is that the psychological 
comment has generally to he supplied by the author himaelf, and issf^t 
out rather in text-hook foahion in the first person plural. 

The intervention of the author is still more marked in the descriptive 
element, hi his introduction to the second eflition llavkul Bey recalls 
the circumstances under which he composed the book. As a student in 
Paris, overcome by strong home-aickness, he deliberately set himself 
to recall every aspect of country life and of nature in Egypt. Thb 
effort of affectionate recollection betrays itself on nearly every page 
by lengthy descriptions of natural accneiy—sun, moon, stars, crops, 
streams, and jiomls— sometimes rising to lyrical eloquence and dignity* 
but cumulatively distracting and oppressive, Ev'cry actioiip every 
scene* is accompauiefi hy similar deacriptivc asides, which inevitably 
cause the narrative to drag painfully at times. Trifling episodea, 
wdthuut signihcancc for the story* arc often intrcxluccd simply, it 
woulrl seem, aa a [jeg on which to hang another descriptive interlude, 
and here and there sentences, overloaded with trivial photographic 
detail, lose shape and substanci\ But it must not be forgotten that to 
Eg);ptinu readers sucli jmssiiges of deiurrlption convey much more 
than they do to any ontsidcr, and that In their direct esthetic appeal 
lies one of the main rcaju>ns of their appreciation of the work. 

^ Vi. fur tin? clukrarl^-fn oJ the two wonieo thf aribb hy V, Ode^^Vajiirova, 
'^OlrMhmlif byta fiomniciinol armhakoi xbt-nrtchiny v'lmvllep" m f^p. KuU: 

V (J>i]ingrnuL|, |03u), pp. 300-30J, 
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More integral t* the plot o! the novel are the snciologieal escunsionfl 
which it contAlna. It ijievitabLe that the causes of the nfialacljiist- 
meots and finfil trogedv should be traced back to their ofighi in the 
social habita of the people. The nov'el is dominateil throughout by an 
insiateiice ou the evils created by outworn customs but the socbl 
criticism is seldom aUow'ed to obtrude In the same manner as the 
psychological and ilcacriptive passages. This more natural effect is 
obtained by the de\dce of representing it through the eyes and 
reflections of the character of f^mid, an educated young man of 
litieral and reformist tendencies, strongly under the spell of Qisim 
Amin an<l the social re formers, though the author occasionally reverts 
here too to the text-book idiom. The nrganiKntion of the family and 
seclusion of women form naturally the main theme of his social 
criticism, but not the excluaive theme. Amongst other aspects of 
Egyptian life wdiich he criticlzea are the faulty type of education, 
divorced Irotn the tea Qties of Itfe.^ the type of country doctor—^this 
half-humorously *—and more hitterly the impostof^ who trade on the 
credulity of the peasantry os Shaykhs of the turuqj^ His nationalist 
feeling is implicit, rather than explicit, but occasionally finds outwarri 
expression, especially in regard to the humiliation of militSTT senico 
under the control of the foreigner/^ 

No leas remarkable than the general character of the novel is the 
fttyle of ita composition. Its haaia ia the ordinary moilern literary style ^ 
but substantially modifiei] both in vocabulary and syntax. The 
influence of the colloquial idiom of the Delta, on the one hand, is seen 
in the abruptness of the sentences and transitions and in many details 
of usage “; that of French, on the other hand, in the long and complex 
sentences, wdth the princi^ial clause LntciTuptc<l by numerous 

^ lilt «L, p. 19; 2nd <4., fip. 22-A. 

* lilt Dd.+ pp. 40I-‘403 : 2iiii «!.. pp. 2S3-I. 

* l(it p, 2nd wS.. piir 2^-Tln. 

* lit «l„ pp. 203. -im: Stirl wl.. pp. 209, :!l|. 

■ E-p. nfrii rpUiii^ In obllqur fandarM for participlra th^,” 

mccu^tEw; lfirnJj?ftcv to omuMion of rrlnlivo LMinjmirtLOn etc.); ihp 

ungrmmmaUrsI Him? at ihr db]ii|i]i? caw af thr dual (e.g.. ^ 

pr +08; ^ p, 375; IkiEIi cwriKtcd m ind pp. 3S7. 

197b Theif Oftfk br little ilmila tbal th»r aflmcc^ nj^iiut lit«mr%- tof'rlhrr 

with the i>'pc df H'lilfmt' illu^li-AtiMi m thr ful3awi.ng nntr-. wrrp paiilv rvApfiaubli? 
ffpr llir niTpitlvE Attitudi- ndoplrtl t^ordd it by tfec litenirv public" m it# brut 
*pp!»runc€?. MorfOVrr, the cidrt4tx in Litenry HyJvt of many detail- of ufiage aihI 
vocAhnliLr^' W Iwx-n htiLTreii Ht Ihi* durUmc-f of lime hy thi- fflel Ihiit they bai^? mma 
to be mofe And more exkTuirTrly uiwd in etMitempcmwy ATiling. 
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subordinate ckuses and apocopes.^ The iniprf’!SHiofi which it leaves 
on the whole is rather tortured, and eorreflponda to the admisaioii ixtiitle 
by Haykal Bey himself of the obstacles which he experienced to the 
expression of his thought in Arabic.* In regarcl to the vexed question 
of the idiom to be emptoyeil in the rliaingue, he stnick out boldly for 
the use of the colloquiai dialect when the conversation is betweeu the 
peasantry, while the educated characters, on the other hand, speak in 
modem Litetai}' idiom. 

ft will be clear from what has been said that the IniRgbiative 
element in is more Uroited than in the average modem 

European novels and that the varioiLs sentimental and idtelLectual 
componentsj which together constitute the pciwonal element^ tend to 
prcflominate over the murativc. It b admitted alao by the author in 
Ms preface to the second edition that behind many of its peculiar 
features he the Influence and example of the motlem French 
psychological novel,® But unless it can be shown that this influence 
has been ao strong in detaih oS w ell as in method and style, as to make 
the work in effect an adaptation from the French, it is impossible to 
deny to Zaymib the credit of being the first Egyptian noveh wTitten 
by an Eg>q>tiaii for Egyptian readers, and whose characters, settings, 
and plot are derlvefl from contemporary Egyptian life. 

Although on its first appearance in lfM4 the book attract4?d little 
notice, it appirently met with appreciation from an increasing circle 
of readers,* Its republieation in w'os the result of a public 

demand, stimulatetl by sevciiil factors, amongst wliicli may be included 
tiie strengthening of that national self-consciousness wdrich it already 
foreshadowed, the literary eminence attained by the now confessed 
author, and the adaptation of the book as the subject of the first 
einematograph film prodiiciHl in Egypt.* On this occasion it naturally 

* K-g* tJvfi bcgmciirr^ p. 37 1 *2nd pU., p. 34 

or tluttt bf^intiing bljlJiA Vf Ist wl.i pp. SO-SO : Snd mI_ p. TfK 

* Set tlw iitJiJt-Mi in the third Article of tJiifi iwiieisi, V* 3, 

p. ASt. 

* It voahi Amively MUfe mny ujefut puqHtRfc lo Attempt to ttuce nul itii cri^Lns. 

in driAil. Ifr. Kudi IVo-t, in « |invate Ic’lUr, tlul an eompAruan 

might he mAcle between «nd Th. FontnTie’H but the 4romp«riAgn 

eon Id hmrdly go bey'ond generml »itnjitiott and nniJ it Li nol likely that 

Fontiine enlerei] into l>r. HaykarA course uf rcadiog in Paris. 

* Alifndr in 11^7 I found gmat difSculty In progEkrtng a eopy. 

* It WM AdApted and produted by ibe Film Co. uf E^ypt In iMvit^ 

been elected aa Ihf only Dfi'^'el Almmi^l Lhr workfl of " I wo hundr^ oe more wrilens 
which wbj* Worthy of connideraliDa (see the Article by the iH-hniCAl producer^ 
MubAizLnwd Kanna^ in weekly td., 17th AugUHi, 1020, p. 7), 




became tlie subject of numeroiia articles and criti^jues, rncstijr 
laiidtttcr}' ^ i but of niuch greater importance for tbe problem of the 
developinent of the novel in a series of artirles by Hflykal 

Bey und MiihaTnmad ‘Abdalluii ‘loan^ is Jiich appeared in the weekly 
edition of a^-Si/i^sa early in l&SO,* 

How is it, aska Hay to I Bcj% that modem Arabic btemtnne shows 
such a strange poverty and Aveakness in the fiehi of the novel and the 
story, although Egyptians possess a natum] taJent for story-telling ? 
Seveiral reasons have been put fonvard : lack of imagmative stavicig- 
power^ the difference betw^een the idioms of literature and of 
conversation, the slackness of i^yptlan writers ; but none of these is 
the true cause^ though the second reason given may possibly pLav 
a small part. He then suggests four contributorv causes : (1) the 
relatively high proportion of iUiteracy in Egy'pt^ which prevents any 
real appreciation on the one hand, and offera inadequate material 
Tccompcnae to the writer on the other ; (2) the lack of support from 
the upper classes and the wealthy, perhaps because they are not 
encouraged to give support by the women (in this couneotioii he reealb 
the jjart played by women in seventeenth and eighteenth centurr 
France, and the value of the encouragement anri patronage of women in 
old Arabic btcTOture) j (3) the persistent and public depreciation of 
leading men in Egypt by their rivals and inferior ; (4) the pre¬ 
occupation of the jicoplc with political and economic questionsT and 
consequent tendency of writers to serve poUticsl rather than literary 
aims. The net result of all these can He# is to hinder writena from the 
neiessary specialisation and Iong-matiming preparation, the necessity 
of which in uovebwTiting is not yet rcalbed in Egy pt. 

MnAn m tum agrees with the general tenor of thia analysis, but 
insist# that the second of Haykal Bey’s four cause# is the most 
important. The real key to the development of the novel lies in the 
social position of women. The part played by women in stimulating the 
old Arabic poetry has no relation to their eac^ouragement of the novel, 
w'hose material basis ia found only in a society in which women pLav 

* Th^ moflt of thvH\ in vi^w of what fulkwn, jm? iho lw,> lone Mftklrt 

bv nE i^liizinT in if# wr^kW pfL, 27ih April und 4tb Mav* 1029. 

J ^ Fcbniufy Ipp, %.4\I iNt Murrh (p, I0); Sth M^rth (pp. On Mufe. 

Abd. tmn iCc Kht-^nurj knd KRnupannrvrr pp. 22 A, Ttii^ i|urAliun dI modrrn 

Utmry IcndriaHru in Arabic Snd of ih^ nOTrl in f^irtirukr iif dwu™l ad noumm 
in rvrty produetiou ol ilw- Arable ibrriwLiral but k would jieithir bo po^jhlo 

nor prafit*b3e lu uJE tW vkira hi^rr. Thr tluw .irtiolra drall with hrrr ^tund 

oulArorm rwt, having Wn iftTittrn by Buthor^ h^itb praclicnl Bnd 

Btt facing the pcoblw fr^fikiy and fwiSy. 
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ao importaTLt part and which is permeated by their Lttfiacnee, especially 
in dictating standanb of momls and marmera. For lack of this 
influence the old Arabic literature, like medieval European litemture^ 
moves in a narrow field and is 1tM:king in fineness of feeling and emotion. 
In modem Arabic literature this narrowness still peraLits, since the 
social standards remain unchanged. Z&yn(A ia an exception which 
proves the rulep since its success is due to the relative freedom enjoyed 
by women in the conditions of life in the Delta. He refuses 
therefore to share Haykal Bey^s optimism; under present eonditions 
the Arabic novel can only be maimed, limited, and iodlAddual, and ia 
unable to offer any true representation or mterpretation of the emotions 
and the character of social life. There can be no future for it in the 
modern Uterar^' revival so long os ^luslim life remains in its traditional 
mould,^ 

This article produced a reply £rom Haykal Bey in ivhieh he 
abobdoiiefl the arguments based upon external causes^ wluch he ha<l 
previously adduced, and went straight to the jE^yehological root of 
the matter in an article which desers^es to be read with the most 
^ K^nnpathetic attention. The real weakn€?as of the short story and the 
novel in Egypt, he iisserta^ Cforreaponila to the failure to get the most 
out of life^ uikI goes bock to the lack of any 30un<] training of the 
emotions. The finer emotions cannot; come to flower in a social life in 
which feeling is blimtcHl to a point at which the physical desires take 
the place of any higher sentiment in the human soul. Xo art w^hich does 
not spring in the mind of the artist froni love for some aspect of Me 
can possibly \Mt a finurishing art. The development of the mstLnet of 
love to a human emotion in the higher sen^e demun(bi a long and 
arduous training, for ivhieli one or even many generations may not 
sufliee. Even charity and symiMithy in their more developed social 
aspects are still rare in Egypt; love still remains close to the primitive 
Lnstiuct, and the exLsience of a finer ideal is liartlly thought of or even 
imagined. Finally he seeks the reason for thb defective training of the 
emotions in the absence of etiueative influences in the home, and in 
the character of the old type of education, which was purely 
vocational, not humane. 

* ijjifli * jIc Iljj^i 

|1 oIj si 
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Siiph arguRientj} could not pass, of course, without meeting a con¬ 
siderable current of opposition from diflerecit quarters. One of the more 
obvious and portitient eritieisms will be illustrated h little later m 
dealing with al-Mnaini^s novel Ibraklm^al-Katib. But it is BOircelv 
surpriBing that the most lundomental criticism came from the tanks 
of the classically-cducated. llTiy all this talk about novels ? Arabic 
literature got on very well in the past without them, and the craving 
for tbe novel is simply another instance of that insane imitation of the 
West which has wTought such havoc in the foundations of iilasterii 
life. The Western novel, with its false and meretricious glamour, and 
its incompatibility with the traditional standards of the Raat, has 
exercised a debasing and deatnictive influence on Egyptian social life-' 
why should she nurse the serpent in her bosom ? This opposition, in 
more temperate and reasoned form, may 1» illustrated from a recent 
article by Dr. Zalq Mubarak.^ Accepting the argument that the novel 
will not come into existence in Arabic literature until women have a 
recognized social position, he condemns the writers of Arabic stories as 
belonging to the lowest class of literary writers ”, lacking aQ literary 
training and independence of thought, and mere spongers on foreign 
literatures. Worse still, they mislead the youth into Jespiaing other 
forms of bterature. But. in fact, true literature, by which is meant 
A truthful and urtlatic appreciation of life, may find expresaion in 
other forme as well, such as a rwtffa or qaxTtia. Arabic literature is 
not to be judged by French or English literature, lint by tlie 
tempeniincnt of its own people, and by its fluccesus in expressing their 
minds, visions, and desires. The journalistic literature of Egypt even 
now illustrates many sides of their intellectual, spiritual, and 
emotional crises, and is only hindered from fuller discusBion by tlie 
censorahip of the government and the reactionaries. But. there is 
another side to the question; as heirs of the past “ it is our dutv to 
look at the pjkst when we think of tbe present ”, and while movnng on 
from the ancient styles and methods, to give due attention to their 
legacy of literature, which is often deeper and more valuable than 
“ the empty froth thrown in the faec of modern literature 

But however instructive siieli discussions may be for the purpose 

■ ej^lkrU: nl-jra'n/a, i, 1| (Mirth, IMSK pp. The ortitle is 

wrillra in nrplj- te a pcKimutjr irtitlc h^' Hr. Tail Hiuinyh lindrr the mme 
title in the s|iiriti] number nf the Jemniil lOth Jinunr;-, 1032 , in the 

crium of wliidt he qualm 4 ittHiul rciitiiTh miulu h_v the pn.'scut itrJltx on ttir* 
flubjMit of the Eg^-^ptinn 
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of pliicidating the vanouH opbiiDns actually held ami biyiiig bane the 
social anil intellectual hackgroimfl of contemporary Egyptian 
literature, that literature itself — and herein it proves it^ vitality - 
has not waited upon their issue, but has taken its dwti independent 
way. The existence of the middle-olasH reader'' h a fact which, 
ignoretl as it nia^'" lie in discussion, demonstrates its reality by creating 
s demand which has somehow to In? satisfiecL To invite his attention 
to the 7^ ai-Farut and tlie works of the Golden is to offer him 
n stone instead of the bread he wants and will have ; if the w^riters 
in his own tongue wiD not supply him with it, he will continue to im{Kirt. 
it from abroacl, however indigestible it may be in the view' of bis 
doctors. The article, esitiiyj or rfsafiFT, and even* it is to be feared, the 
avemge qamda, is either too sobd or deficient as a stimulus to the 
imagination ; it lacks above all the essential quality of li%ubg interest, 
and of all these only the poem offers anything that can enter into 
the imaginative heritage of the people. 

The problem, in essence, has very little to do with dciil>crate 
imitation of the W est. It is a problem conditioned by the natural 
consequences of an increasingly wide extension of primarj' education* 
For the similar problem In Europe the solution has^ to a great extent, 
l>een found in the novel, and if Arabic writers find themaelvea unable 
to put forward any other satisfactory solution fand neither the 
magazine article nor the literary essay is a satisfaetoiy solution), 
then no course is open to them but to fall hack, provdsionally at bast, 
upon the \V>stem Rolution. The idea that there should be anything 
derogatory to the dignity or self-respect of a people in the transference 
of ft particular kind of literary' production from without into their own 
lite'raturt^ would be indeed a strange extension of chauvinistic 
extravagance, and it has still to be shown tliat either Turkish or 
Indian literature has lost in depth and fidelity by the introiluction of 
the novel. Hence it is that the novel and the story^ have l)een steatlily 
driving their roots into tJie field of Egt^ptian letters, howcv^cr ungrateful 
the soil or utigmctous the welcome* But for the full development of 
the novel one csscntiEi! condition is adaptation to its environment 
nnrl here lies, ho far as the recent history of the Arabic novel is 
concerned, the main difficulty. 

Leaving aside the social factojr^ diseus^d above, the Arabic novelists 
and story-w^riters were eanfrontt^l with a further problenn already 
referred to at the beginning of this articlcp that, namely, of creating 
a modern novelistie technique. Of the earlier wTitcrs al-Manfalttl 
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and Gurgi Zaydan illiiatrate diflci^nt approaches towaitis a aolutiOD, 
the one by the coloiir, the other by the almpllcitj% of his style. But 
neither touched the central difficulty^ that of presenting a realustic 
representation of contempomry social life, in vocabulary* forms of 
exprcsaioni and especially in dialogue. This task was now taken up 
and experiniemod with by a group of writers of short stories, l^giordtig 
with ^ilubaitunad Taymur (1892-1921 The general study of the 
works of these writers, apart from the fact that they constitute one 
of the moflt interesting orientations of modem Egj'ptian literature, is 
thus essential for following up the development of a new' technique, 
hut such a study would overstep the liituts of the present article." 
For our purposes it must suffice at present to examine briefly their 
handling of one of the most crucial problems, that of the idiom of 
dialogue. 

Here again the problem U not one which is peculiar to Ajabic 
literature^ but has its analogies both in an earlier stage of most Western 
European literatures and in those of all countries in which the ordinaiy 
speech of daily social intercourse has not yet become stnndardbed 
under the influence of the literary usage. The question at issue is 
w hether the dialogue is to nm the risk of appearing artificia] and stilted 
by being expressed in the llteraiy idiom, or whether it is to aim at 
realism at the expense of the ffissthctic dislocation jnvolveil in using 
one idiom for narrative and descriptions and another for dialogue. 
The first alternative ia that adopted in aU the early novels, not only 
the translated novels [where indeed it vtas quite tiatural)^ but also 
in those of the Syrian WTitera, w ith the result that they give even the 
Western reader the same iuipression of formality and affectedness 
which he finds in the early noveb in his own language. w'oa 

the first w'ork of fiotiou, to my knowledge^ in w hich the dialogue was 

i the tno^phy by hLl brotlirr ^tnbniud in lh(^ InlrodEict bo ta veL I 
of htH wci.?kflH mtitlwl M^th, 

l^fp. 11-8S: Clidkbo lo al'Mm'hnq (lOia), pp, further lli«? Enti^uctivn ta 

Wiiimm p. ^2. Kctbn klter 

IntrtidllctiQn eerntainn a 1i«t of th(^ prftadiMl rveent writers of flhari in 

Arnhic, wUoin mUt^l t# tUdixl—nnd thnt in ih* firnt [i3amv—M alpttiuii TiiyitiClr 
himAcIf; iav him sec VVidmrr, pp. 3-0^ and the nu-rattUT^ cittii thrJrt* an p. tL 
Two pr TlLjrmUr^A 2 l^d 7 oE thl^ callrctian rntittrd *lj 3 Ub 

trsiViiAt«tl into English hy tlK Ahti^ttd RAmt, nrr coxLtkinrrd in thr- Lurt 4^bji.jitar of 
in byTrowbckl^ HaII (Xrw Vark^ Mofmili-sn, 1&23K OwrEher with 

two Mkotchti* hy SilAn/slufE, ah ra»my hy ^Aqqfid. mil poCttW hy ^Aqq^p ShSwqjL 
JbrflhiEnt HamT bimHclt 

■ Cf. thp mtii-lB? of .Mme. Oilr-VA^ll’rv* cil^d Aharrv, p. D, n, L 
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phrased in the colloquial kliom. The »aine striving after rpaliam 
influenciHi also the aTitets of short stones, at least to begin with, 
and in the first edition of MahniO<l Taymur’a eollwtioa entitled 
Ash-^httijkh Gum% for example, the dialogue is also in colloquial 
Flgj'ptian, But there has gratluftUy grown up a tendency to adopt 
A wmpromifie. by graduating the speech of the characters from pure 
litemrv to pure colloquial idiom according to the education and station 
of the speakers, and, further, even in the case of the fonner, to avoid 
in general words and phrascologj- of too literary a stamp, in favour of 
simpler and more coUotiuial turns of phrase.* By this means the 
impression of naturalism is maintained, at a ir'ery slight sacrifice of 
realism, and it is in fact no great task tor the reader, if he so deairca. 
to transpose the written symbols in many cases into the spoken forms. 
We may, however, expect at no very distant date to see this problem 
solve itself, both by the general extension of primary education and 
still more through the influence of the Egy ptian broa<ka8ting stations. 

It remairrs ouly to inquire how far the problems, needs, and 
aspirations to which wc have referred have been met in the most recent 
examples of the Egyptian novel. As may be gathered from the 
discussion summarized above, thesse are very few indeed if we are to 
take into account only genuinely original pro<luctions of a certain 
literary value. 

The most prolific and also, according to llaljma<i TaymOr, the 
most popular Arabic novelist of the present day is Niqula l-Haddad, 
eriitorof the journal As-Sa^i/idal mt'r’IiigSL in which most of his works 
were originally published serially. vVItliough himself Syrian, the tone 
and feeling of his writing is markedly Egyiitian, much more so than 
that of most other Syrian publicists. To judge by hia historical novel 
firmettal nl-'Amh ‘i«d«'f-Turjt,» he possesses the femlleton-writer s 
gift of keeping the reader's interest on the stretch by rapidity of move¬ 
ment and frequent dramatic climaxes, but his plot is loosely constructed 

1 In th« Bceond edition of Oama jCstro, JUtb. nn^SatnfTy*. 

the dMingae lap btTl* revaed in areoidmnrt' with thi* methal. Scr on lha lUbjert 
the Introdaetiun to thia editiem iind tVidmrr, p, 

* Idtrodoetiai to ImJI ^ PP. ta-71 Widiuer. p. 65, where the 

titice of hie printipftl work* SIC cited. He i» known «]eo u a traTalalor o( 

WVrltB. x x-- x t- 

■ I^bLk«bc4 onginnUy in ; iSftuH in onr voliajmc* V uituf hftwwji^ 

n.d. Tbo BMno il Iftid i n Com^tAnt iruoplo duting tilt wmr erf I fl 14-1 TbU wm 

BB the flrat volnme u( * aerie*, ihe wcond of which appeared later usder the llHa 

of 'itAKudJi f1^''r^e 

toi,. VII. PAHT 1- 
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and ihv figures lack characterbation, and it is questionable whether 
he has any contribution to make, either in style or treatment, to the 
literary development of the Egyptian novel. 

Much greater literary interest attaches to another historical 
novel, the first strictly Egyptian work of its kind, entiticfi ifriki/ 
n/J/owi/wi ('‘The Mamlak's Daughter”), by Mubammad Farid 
A bn IJedid.* This work does not- siieni to be in any sense dependent 
upon the type of historical novel written by Zaydan, and represents 
in some respects an advance upon him. The heroic element gives way 
to a more snl^dued realism, and the story is not wrapped round 
historical events^ but placed in a historical setting, the period selected 
being that of the stniggle of Muhammad ‘Al! and the Mamhlks 
betw’cen 1805 and 1808. The course of historical events is iittevl 
naturally into the backgromid, and not forced upon the reader s notice ; 
even the most important military action during this pesrfod, the Eogliah 
expedition to Alexandria and ita defeat at Ro^tta in 180J, is only 
referred to briefiy in two or tliree Imea^ although the hero, a yoiiiig 
Arab refugee from the Wahhabis in Arabia, is represented as having 
taken part in the struggle. Although the book does not succeed 
altogether in avoiding the Htiffness of the older historical novels, there 
b more life and movement in the eharacters, and it Iiolds the reader's 
attention right down to its tragic conclusion. 

The moat recently published, and in every reapect the most 
important, Arabic novel since is the long-awaited work of 

al-Mu£inb issued in 19:^1 under the title of Ibmhim According 

to the aiitliorb statement in the Preface ^ the novel was written part I v 
in 192J> and finbhctl later on in then tluown aside, and a portion 
of the second half was hurriedly rewritten during printing owing to 
the loss of the original manuscript, which may ciphiin a oertorn 
unevenness icfciTed to below+ The Preface deals also in nn interesting 
manner with the questions discussefl above. In n^gard tn the language 
of dialogue, aUMaxbi rejects the colloquial idiom us lacking flexibility 
of expression and not licing sufficiently stabilized, whereas the litcmry 


* CnSro, Al-I'limid, 10C&, p. 4 ^. 

* (Cbiroi, 
Mik%h. iiUTtwa«i^T, 1350/J 031), pp. 3^4, 

* Tbp gPMtfT part Ihli# l^plong? to llm pprial during wldch his- oew fftytn wsfi 

■tillUn PWMTOW irf fommition, And i* fArlirr tban thp #kptphe4 PD||^t<d landtr the 
Utle uf LJ| (CW^C^, Jit-Tania^r, IHiMlb pp. 320. Sw lurttwr 

BSOJi.t V, 3, 4^>—i ; lvliemi.ri Snd KAmpameyrr. LmderUt 2T- W. 
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iiliom Ls daily acquiring greater flexibility and polish. He alfio 
criticizes the views of Haykal Bey as to the obstacle offered by 
Kg%‘ptifln social life to the ereation of the Egyptiaii novel. Such a view 
assumes, vnongly, that the Western novel is the only possible model 
for the novel ; but why should there not be an Egyptian novel, 
possessing it* own distinctive character ? The social life of Egypt 
oflers no obstacle to any ^vriter with the requisite capacity for 
imaguiation, Mort?over, granted that the emotion of love is felt and 
conceived of in Egj^pt in a manner tUflerent from that m the West^ 
why must this be a fatal difRcnlty, or wdiy even must the emotion of 
love be the inainstiiv of the novel ? Such a linutiition is sheer 
hysteria, neither more nor leBa^'* 

The novel itself docs not wholly fulfil the expectations aroused by 
these arguments, Xot that it is defective from the point of view of 
plotf development of situation and characters, and other technical 
aspects ; in these respects it h certainly the bei^t original novel in 
Arabic to my loiowlcdgc. There is the same lightneas of touch, the 
same humour, sometimes subtle» sometimes more on the surface^ 
the name rather defiant cynicism,^ which, as alreaily remarked in the 
preceding study, diatinguishes abMazini’s work from that of all other 
contemporary writena in Arabic. The narrative moves mpidJy and 
easily, the dialogue is crisp and natural and the social criticism and 
philosophical implit^ations of the story are implicit rather than 
explicitly expressed ® But ii is not, except for its clinracteni and setting, 
an Egy ptian novel in the sense w'hieh abSLazinT himself appears to 
postulate. The hero, who gives his name to the workt is entirely 
a AVestemized creation, In whom few Egyptians would lie likely to 
recognize themselves — fjcrbaps the publisher has some justification 
for claiming, iu spite of the author’s disclaimer, that the identity of 
names between hero and winter is not entirely fortuitous. The novel 
itself is AN'estem in feeling and ideas as well as in literary background, 
and the aiihjeet round which it revolves is a psychological study of 
the emotion of love in its Weaterti rather than da Egj'ptian conception. 
Even the piirelv extcnial features of form and style confirm this 


« Thi^ PffliJi'f MLn ■Iremiv Rtn?** ifmsrthipg rf hU spirit from the il^iration : 
To her for whom 1 1on who*? behalf I atrivo. and whfc whom atone 1 am 
roncomwi willy-nilly—tny 

■ E g, In r^WiiMs lo magiral #pt-lli snd tikr, . in of hi* ^WhajiLo 
Huoation . . - fee had HO bplirf in all ihaX " (p. 241), 
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impassion, such as the freciiicut use of W Mtem imagM nntl phtases,‘ 
and comporiitive ubewtice of the conespontUng Arabic phrases, and, 
most cnrioua of all, the practice of Leading each chapter with a veree 
from the Bible. The phrasing itself diverge* in many detaiU from the 
normal usages of literarj' Arabic, though without doing actual violence 
to the geniiis of the bnguage. There is, however, a certain difference 
in tone and subject between the first and second halves of the book. 
The former moves entirely within the framework of Egv’ptW'' 
life, and in its hanaonious blending of humour and sympathy could 
come only from the pen of an Egyptian writer. The latter depicts 
another atmoaphere in much harder tones, and the colour gradually 
fades out, aa if the author’s style were nflected by the closing in of the 
fihmlowa upon kis horo. 

Without licrLying, therefore, the imaginative originality of the 
author^ tlie literary purentage of Ibrahim, like that of Za^nab^ 13 
obvbualy to be sought in the Weatom novel. But the rather 
fieutimeiLtal prototypes ol Za^mb are aot the !^rt of pftKluction which 
would appeal to al-JIaauiT^ whose mclsriatbms are ftltogether tow^arda 
a robu^^ter view and more reahsiie prcaontatioti. In tliia case, hbs habit 
of literarj' reminiscence = giveia a clue to the origin ol at least part of 
the conception, and poiota directly to 11 P. Artzybaaliev^ft Sanine. 
The plot and developTnent of Ibrahim id-Kulib are (it should lie noted) 
entirely different from those of Artzybaahev'e story, but the L-liaractef 
of Ibrabim has certainly bom>w^ed something from that of Sanii^e 
(though what m ^Sorii^fr is romantically portRiyed as tke result of 
natural training is io Ibr^htm the outcome of a matured philosophy)t 
and one aocDe in particular is practically a literal translation of the 
climax ol the Ruaaian noveh^ 

* E.r. " ft ' flighifp. 147); hia worda w^iv [ike * . * pc&rlHl 

k-fon^ Bwinci jp. 

■ Thisi 1™ Kik pLuticin. □! ii'piMxlra ar iHA'thKl^ fftpra WpII- known ticw>ka i* 
chnnictcriHtU? of &t-31^nrA w-ork {sw for ox&mpicf tho rominiiKi^nc^ of 3i1&rk 
TwKin'if Tht Afitoal in hU Imvel «k^^<■ll4■^^ enthttrU :l.j— 

origiMll^ piililifthnl hy him a* CnJiTif^iionUpnt for by 

'Uniu'Abo'iwNbrir in ri, S (Ali^ppo, Miiy, IflSiK pp- asJi-aEMS) boat ^ppo*rw 

to me En no tn fjE-traet trorn hia literary c-rBftfima.iuih ip. 

* ^aaiVf Wft» iiil* (? I>y irtm llif (Itsmctly 

4bn4%o4 En^lMh Teminn (by P. E^nki.-nen, IUL5j smiJ publisbecl en Jt^uiUtion Utiulpr 
tli« tXlUr of 1 ^ 1 - 1 have not seen thin Amble tmTiHlation, but a detailed 

comf^riftotn hetwowi phrucotof^ and ^pijodn from it Jtnd from alAtu^inr* now\ 
will l» roitnd in an urtMe in n, 3 (Aleppo, TEfan^hp 1632), pp. 104-201, by 

the 'IrAqi nnvplinl Mnbniud Abpiiid iEor whoio ^rilinp ¥w M. Taymar, tr. Widfnt-r* 

p. r.3b 
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Thus the Egyptian novel, in the work oi its two cluef repte- 
aentntives, still fallsi short of the itleal which they, along with others, 
have viswaliaed. The link bt^tweeii teehnkol competence and Egyptia'^ 
iniipiration has yet to be satisfactorily forged. So long as this is absent 
the mass of readers in Egypt wHH continue to gather up the crumbs 
which fall from the tables of others—unless, indeed, the wTiters of 
Egypt snceeed in ereating some entirely new literary form, a much 
harrier task, of which there is no indication at present, fio far from the 
novel serving as the stalking-horse of ^^'osteru -^materialism", 1 can 
conceive of no effective harrier to the fioml of Western literary 
influences bi Egypt hut the development of the truly Egyptian novel, 
and tK>rhaps wc'may yet «ce a Department of Journalism and Noveh 
writing at the I'nivcraity of al-Ajihar, 


Adiutioxal Notes to BSOS., V. pp. +4,'V-lt;6 

p. -triO, n. 1 : The eilitor of the Journa} aj thf Orirnlai is 

the avll-ktiown publicist. 'Alt Akl ar Rariq (on whom ace Khcmiri 
and Kjimpffmeyer, Wera in CoHh'mpomnj Ambk Literature, 

pp. fl-ltt}. . 

p. m : Dr. Hoyhal’s Egy ptian patriotism is cApresaed in another 

fashion in the introduction to his collected biographies, entillwl 
(JMh. ns-Siyasa, 1929; cf. KhemitL and 
KampffnieytT. p, 22, note e)— an elwiuent piece of apecial pleading, 
in which he ilefeada Egypt against the charge of having passively 
submitted to a succession of foreign eontpicrors. 

p. 457, n. 4 : Dn the tontroveisy between Dr. Taha Iluaayn and 
his critics on the subject of prcdsbmic poetry, see now the analysis 
puhlbhed bv Professor Kratchkowsky cited above, p. T, n. 1. 

p. 458. n. 4: As Dr. Taha yiLsayn’s autobiograpliieal work 
at-Aifyam has now' been made avaibblu in an English translation 
(.4« Eyyplwn Chiidhood, tmns, by E. H. Paaton. l-ondon : Routicdge, 
19.12, pp viii + H58). supervised hy the author bimself, there is little 
to lie gained from devoting a special study to it, as 1 haA originally 
iutcndeil. A comparison and study of the relationship iK-twecn this 
work and the biographical novels of Dr. Dayf and P. .1. Bonjean, 
noted on p. 459, n. 1, would, however, form an interesting subject, 
p. 4G4. n, 4 1 The work and personality of Dr. Shibli Shuaia>7il 
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have at last b«eti itescued from the Bomi-oblivion which !i«eme<d to 
soTcound them, by J. Lecerf: Slbli 5i)joa3fyLl, mdtaphyaiciea ct 
moialiste contemporain *' in Bull, div £(udes Onf7Uale», i, pp, 152-186 
and 20d-2n. 

p. 465 : On Salamab Musa, as on moat of the writeis dealt with in 
the course of this article, cf. now the biographical and literary data 
collected by Khcmiri and Kampffmeyer in the very useful publication 
quoted frequently above. 

















The Islamic Back||round of Ibn Khaldun's Political 

Theory 

By H, A. R. Gibb 

I T Bcems an odd ooincideiice that within the last three yeats there 
should ha\e appeared four different studies devoted to the work of 
Ihn Khaldttn, connidering that in the half-century following the 
issue of de Slanc’s translation of the apart from ^on 

Kiemer’a study * and a few short articles drawing the attention of 
A wider circle of students in various countries to its signifieance, 
it was not until 1917 that the first monograph on the subject was 
published by Dr, Taha Husain.* This work, like most of earlier 
articles, dealt primarily with the sociological aspects of Ibn Khaldun s 
historical theory, and the some interest predominates in all but one 
of the three or four articles published since 1917, Of the latwt studies 
it may bo said that, though still giving prominence to the social aspect, 
they cover os a whole a rather wider ground. Dr, Gaston Bouthoul, 
indeed, limits himself In his title * to Ihn Khaldun s Social 
Philosophy”, but the contents of his essay overleap th^ bounds, 
cspt'cially the first thirty pages, devoted to a ver)' sug^tivc analysb 
of the personality and intellectual outlook of the liistoriao. Professor 
Sehniklt’s tractate * is in the nature of a survey of the field; he 
assembles and examines the views of earlier writers on different assets 
of Ihn Khaldrill’s work, hut does not put forward any sjmthesis of 
his own. Lastly, the two recent German vrorks of Dm. Kamil -Aj'wd * 
and Erwin Ro^nthal* mark a return towards the more strictly 


^ />j Prt)Jegnmhf^4 hintan^ue^, Futw. IS<J3-S. d i 

» A. YOU Kri'mcf, m fAaJrfJn ««k dtr 

Ak. \\\m, IB713.. Full ai Ihe <rt.hEr will bd fo^ind Id «iy 

ot thp wDtkA mpnlioncii bsloir. 

» T*hji lIuiMfrinp cf« ia pkiU^pkic (T/tii 

paHjp mi. . 

^ GmIod Boilthoiil. Khaldffun. Phil^M^phk IW (G^MthneT). 

mi\ pp. IWi, 

» NKlliAnirl S^lmliclt, /fru and p^ilomphtr, >fw 

York tCplufiibi* U.r^K p‘p. 0?^- x, j 

• Kutilil Ay^4 Dir G^fAiekS^- ffulduR*, iloft (M>r 

ForrtohuRgi n lur Gwobichta- Utid GY»clSiH:lwflaloiirii " br*g^ t. K«rt BrY^Jg. 

StuttjSTirl iiDii Hfrlin, IMO, pp, ^ — 209. , ,tc 

T Enrin Bwnth^l. /A» AWdiiJu GsdawfeJi kk«r drn Eeih^^t diCT 

toriMihon F^ilftchrift, 3[0Ri?hpn Atiii Berlin (R- Oldrnbourgb ^ + 
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Imtorical thought of tlie Mjtiqaddifrktf anil the latter In particular m 
the first monograph to be devoted escluaively to Ibii Khaldan'fi 
political theory^ The two bewki? difier considerably tn plan. 
Dr. Ayad, after a long and phUoaophical introduction on the general 
trenda of lalaioir cultural and intclloctuftl development p displays a 
remarkable critical faculty and acuteneaa of observation in the anah^ak 
of Ibn Khnlduii^fl liktoricHl iqethodj and eoncludea by examining in 
outline his social theory. Dr. Roaenthal on the other band prefers 
to let Ibn Khaldfin explain himself, and deacribes his oivu work aa 

modest attempt to present the historian ^dth the tEuktcrial from 
which to construct a picture of Ibn KhsldOn's ™w of the State, 
by means of as accurate a translation as possible of the most import^int 
passages in his Mtiq^ddima in which he aiiahises the theory of the 
State, together with an historical interpretatian limited strictly to 
the 

In view of these admirable and very serviceable books it would 
be an unneceBsary task to attempt to traverac the whole field of Ibn 
Khaldfin'a political thought here. The object of the following remarks 
is solely to draw attention to u point which appears to the writer to be 
fundamental for any eritienl study of Ibn Khaldun's thought, but 
which has been comdstently overlooked or even miaTepreaented In. 
most, if not all, of the works already cited* ^Por purposes of discussion 


* ^I'ntloa alif^ be li^r^ of tbr ^^umbcT iMiacd by tbc Arabia 

jaaniAl at^HfidUh ef in Sv'pXr, !133'.?, lo c^lrbnitfr the Mjsp^ntefifrrj^ [bn 

KhMdbn''B birtli. Tbp aztieif^, whirb all fltpm tbr handi^ of leacLng Arabic Hcbolain* 
d[ the d4iijr »OTacwhat ynf^ual in vjOar* bat domonptzate tbc krrn 

intCTTCTt Phawn In bip work in marJrrti Arftbl<? clrrl«». A note ol Is, howeirtT, 

introdneed tbr rncydoppilidt Fand Ws^di, who In 4 tirifd and rathef 
factory article aj^gu^ that tbe la a work nritbrr uf aodology nor a[ the 

pHilonopby gJ biHtory, 

■ The nefeiplly for a revipion or do Slane'a aornfahat Iomo iranalation {india- 
pcnMbli* nil it atill i-S J hAn long Iwcn kiiuwii to OrhrntaliPiS, and it i* One of the mcrltfi 
of [took that, with some ABsistance from FrorcMor Hrri^trAaPrr, he provider a 
much more htcral and Accurate TCTPlon of the pa>i&agcft traiulatcd, m far ba | have 
tf^tOiHt. ^EnccTTorA rcmiiin, boircvt'r^ Crg. 41 s “ + I « but den Natnen Ki'iniiftom, 
tlnd ci iPt #rln Scin, dji* sic brhirachi '' 'l-maiiil-ata rcdAi^ biirtPu-Au 

- ** tanri aiaf ink elnzelne vOn lhlli>« (diracn KUnAtenJ grotwc 
Soriffolt rn Tcrwendcn "" (If f/o oRnu^» /T JhiHs udAidin fURA’i'w Doubtruf 

wonU or readingB arc rffipooelblr for flomc : p. 23 i * 1 ALUipct.:t the word 

ffJwrendrrwl ma BecftlkcTun;g [^J " to tnvmtt aoFnelhkj^ like '''cOmpkK 
of tribal relptlonpbipa| a ipw lincA further on “ UnteralGUm Plcwhich nuikea 
nooflCTijr in the runte:kt,{(^dilc to an apparent error of for 

oJ espenw ; p. 57 : " tined GenUsa ftUP dctti ^^Ircil tiMcbm (t)" bu arken froptl 
A miamding briiAiSaJt for enjoytdCdt uf worldly happincaii 
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it will be convenient to illustrote the argUDJcnt more ceperially from 
the two IJLit-namcd Gcrmnn workf*.) The (jenerol explanation of 
the deficiency referred to is to be sought in a eertain tendency to 
exaggerate the independence and originnUty of n*n Khaldun a thought, 
which ill tum arises from a misapprelienaion of his outlook, eapecially 

in its relation to religions questions. , 

The true originalitv of Xlm KhulJQn'a work i» to l>e found m bis 
.letailwl and objective iiiialj-sis of the political, social, and economic 
factors underlying the estahlishment of political iinita and the 
evolution of tlic State, and it is the results of this detailed analysis 
that constitute the new science ” which he claima to have foundeil. 
The materials on which his analysis in haaed were derived partly 
fmm LLs own experienc.^ point rightly emphnsiHsl in all these 
works^nd partiv also from the historical Etoureea to his hand relating 
to the history of Islam, which he interpreted with a striking disregard 
of established prejudices. But the axioms or principles on which 
his study rests are those of practically all the earlier Sunni jurists and 
social philosophers. Dr. Ayad is at some pains to argue that a 
fundamental difference exists between Ibn Khaldun's first prmciples 
ns to the origins of Bocictv and those of Lis predecessors (pp. 165-6); 
the latter start from a global conception of “ human society 
(of-iaa>n.«' whereas he sti.rta from a dynamic conception 

of “ human association " (Hf-yfiind ). But apart from the evidenra 
against this assumption to be found in the tyfica\ passage which wil 
be quoted shortly, Dr. Avail lias almost immediately to admit <p. 1(58) 
tliat Ibn KhaldfSn simply took over their “utilitarian” ari^mentB, 

“ although his conception does not wholly agree at bottom mth their 
views.” This admiMioii is fully liorne out hy Ihn Khaldun’s own 
explanation, that the difference hetwee^n the nubject of hi.H book and 
the oWrvatioos of his predecessors lies in the fact that their statemetits 
were “ not arguiHi out ns we have argued them out, but simply touched 
on by way of exhortation in a beiletristic style", and scrvwl only 
as geiierai introduction to works of an ethical cliaracterA While 
they in pnniuiuice of their objects Jiave been content to summarize 
the historical prctcess in general terms, he has made it his liusinesa to 
explutii the mechanism in detail, since his object, which he admits 
b of sulisidiary imprtance {ffri«iom/rf/m . < , to 

establish criteria for the “ rectification of historical narratives , 
In doing so, of course, he introduces many conceptions which find 

I to Uk. I (QTiiitfifnsf-ro ip 65^ 
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no place in thdr out line Hk€t4:!he:a^ but are not in »ny way in c<5ntra- 
diction to them. 

Yet both Df. Uoi^nthal and Dr. Ay ad Assf^rt the contrary. The 
forrncr remarks (p. 9) that it ahoutd he particularly emphasized that 
Ibn Khaldiln *' on the baais of his own observationa recognijHss that 
kingship can come about without any divine inveatitnre or aid, and 
regards this (p, 12) as “an indication of independent thought, free 
of all theological restraint”. Dr* Ayad h even more emphatic. 
Noting that Ibn KhaldOn does not make prophecy a prerequisite 
for human a.^sooiation, he adds (p* 114), ” ThL's pFDpci€ilt.ioii of Ilm 
Khaldfin's is openly directed against the Muslim theologians, who 
desciihc any human life as impossible without prophetic guidance, 
and repeats the obaervation Jp, 169) in reference to Ibn Kbaldilu's 
argument against the exaggerated postulates of the ** philosophers 

If, however, we examine the actual phraseology" of the Muslim 
theologians, we shall find that it does not bear out these asaumptions. 
To take an extreme case I shall quote the relevant passage from 
a work of the kind referred to by Ibn XhaldQu and written by one of 
the protagonists of the strictest orthodox views, Ibn Taimlya (d* 728/ 
1328), two generations before lilm. Tfiis passage, which forms part 
of the general introduction to his treatise on the Cen.sofship,® runj as 
follows :— 

“ None of mankind can attain to complete welfare, either in this 
world or in the next, except b_v associatiou I), co-operation, 

and mutual aid. Their co-operation and mutual aid is for the purpose 
of acquiring things of benefit to them, and their mutual aid i& also 
for the purpose of warding off things Injurious to them. For thb 
reajiOn it is said that " Man is a pohtical being by nature But 
when they unite together (jhiFKJ^ii) there must of necessity be certain 
things which they do to secure their welfare and certain other things 
which they avoid because of the mischief which lies in them, and they 
will render obedience to the one who commands them to the attain¬ 
ment of those objectfl amd restrains them from those aettons of evil 
consequence. Moreover, all mankind mtuit of necessity render 
obedience to a commander and rostraineri Tkosc who are not 
pcBBCHscd of divine books or who are not follower's of any religion 
{man lam ^hin mm ahin hiUAPl-Ud/ntfiUi leafn min ahfi dlrtin) yet 
obey their kings in regard to those matters wherein they believe 

i Pirflt MU4|lidcJiina Id BIc, I, iiwtfcm J (Q. I, i2>, 

■ jri hlAm rCatro, .Mu'feivKcl Pi^ 13Is inj. p, 3. 
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that thoir worldly interest* lie. somot^e^ghtly, 

It this <^™par«i with the Introduction to Book h ^ 

the Btill mote illuminetiaii poflafliie in Book t, eheji , • 

tint ll.n KheldSn doe. Me mote then exp.n.1 
give them Bomter ptechion by inHodueing !■» conteption ot ii^tm. 

Thi. example lend, lip to the eocond quest ion bow at ^ 

desetve. to he ciedited with the (t»idom 
oeoapntioos which both these wiitem leienbe to him . 
tlie ^tset that he aim. at dc^tribins the pbenomeim ol pol tica 
Uf" rr..« tlmm to exist, and that on the bmib ol empina.l 
he does io tact de^itibe tlicm obl«it.vely ^d dm- 

pa.,iaon.telr, with a tematkable ptaap of the J. 

poBieal powet, the .tas» of it. evolation, and the inftiMK me 

tela^km. of the State with all aspect, of h0|»n 
materiiilism", “pcssiiuiam*’, or fatalism lias ^ ^ 

bv all hia conunontiitOTSe on the groiuid that 
«;pgeation* tor the rtdorm of the insHtutioos which he 
JSitclv, nor conaiden, the poasihility that they may l« modihed 
as the reault of human effort and thought, bat occept* t le »c * ^ 
"mid pteeeot. .be cyele of and di-n-tie, . » memtafd 
mid almost tKcbrndmil pm<*». Dr. .Vead mma.h. 

t not theocentric (p. 97). and that ho holda. "m ' 
to the MiLsliin theological view,’ to the doctrine o ca . _ 

natiiml law in hiatory (p. 143). Further, he J 

hia treatment of religion “simply as a weig 

and an important socio-psyehologieal factor m the ls or p ^ ' 

while admUting that he remained a -ccmly 

SirailarlT, Dr. Roiwnthnl insLits more thm once th 

holds firmly to the doctrinea of the Shari% and that y re 

lias in view the religion of Islam exclusively, yet I i* oiic^ ^ 

stamling featuma of h« theory that he treats reli^on 

thsin Doo factor, however important it ma) be (p 

;L proceeds) i an important factor also in the autarohie SU^ 

hut it does not alone give it^ content to the State, no^ ^ 

Islamic State. It i», like every phenomenon, liable to changes. 

ui::::.»i.. ...gm, o. i..t™tr -d .t. 

gmimwnwl. . . . Tbe l.w .1 tlm Stxt, I. don™d 

* Q. L 33"^ l itt Rwiitbut p. ■ Q ils - 
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The State abstracts itself in practice from the whole compa&s of its 
validity and follows its own aims. These, however, are cletcrmined 
by power and lordship and extend to the wcllbein)* of the eitizena, 
primarily in this worJtl. within the body of the State, ,, . Human need 
and human effort have fonuded the State as a iiecessitt', aimJ it exists 
for man, Tlie help of God lightened his work, the divine ordinance 
(iirecteri him to the best way, the word of God urged him on and 
supported his impulse towards conquest niid power. But it is not 
ad tnaiomn Dei tjhriam that the State exists, hut rather for the 
protection of men and the ensuring of order ” (pp, 511-60). At the 
same time “ for Islamic thought, the formuktioiia of the Religious 
Law ate ideal demands, and reeognixed as such also by Ibri Khaldun 
These two views, according to Dr Roaonthal, exist side bv aide ia 
his work, but it U the former which is at the centre of his conceptions. 

it sec^ to me that, in spite of tlie efforts made by both doctors 
to ttconcae sucli a view of rvligicm and the Stale with the orthodox 
standpoint of I bn Khaldun, there is an nnresolved contradiction 
between these two statements, Jbn Khaldun was not only a Muslim, 
but ns almost every page of the Muqttddinm beats witness, a Muslim 
jurist and theologian, of the strict .Malik? school. For him religion 
was far and away the most important thing in life—we have seen that 
he expressly calls his study a thing of .subsidiary value—and the 
ShuTi‘a tJie only true guidp. This means not just that Ibn Khaldun 
was careful to safeguard himself in his ai^niments from the suspicion 
of unorthodoxy-stilJ lose that, as Dr. Ayad would have us believe, 
he “shows peat adroitness in interpreting the Islamic Uw in 
accordance with bis view-, and so iseefcs to subordinate religion to his 
own acientific theories " (p. 173)—but that ho did not and could not 
introduce into lib system anjlhing that woa logically incompatible 
with the Islamic standpoint. He was all the Jess likely to do so shine, 
aa M. Bouthoul (p. 17) points out, and as we slall have occasion to 
recall further on, he was in- corly training and inclination strongly 
attracted to bgie and the rational sciences. Amongst Iik early works 
cited by Dr. Ayad (p. 17} was a treatise on logic, and it is this logirat 
bent of his mind which supplies the key to the whole conception of the 
Matjaddiim. Indeed, as l>r. .Ayad shows more tlian once (pp. 57-S, 
ISo, 109), in spite of Jiis lejection of the logical systems of the meta- 
physiemns. based as they were on abstract a priori itleas, his own 
insistence on the nbolute validity of his deductions leads him at 
tinieis into prematuff* gpneralisafioiia. 
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The cxplABEtiQii of hi* spparcflt rc<luctioti of rolijsioo to a aeroBtlaty 
plaw in Ilia cspoaitioii ia thiit in liU wort lie is not tonwmetl witli 
religion, i.e. Islam, as suoli, but only with the part played by religtoti 
in the outward course of history. The State occupies the contra! 
place, bceause it is- the subject of his study. But a cflroful exaniiriation 
of the chapters which constitute the first three boohs of the 
will show that he uses the term religion in two dLBerent souses. On the 
one hand is rcligioii in the true or absolute sense, when the whole 
will of man is governed by his religious conviction and his animal 
nature is held in check. Opposed to this is " acquired religion 
a second'hand and relatively feeble thing, which saps, his manhood 
and fails to control his animal impulses.' This distinction underlies 
also the chapter » '■ That a religious rising (Ja‘ir(4) unsupported by 
‘a^blya is doomed to faDure ", upon which so much weight is placed 
by these inveatigatOTS, for Ibn Khaldun makes it quite clear that he is 
speaking of religious movements which have no divine commission 
behind them, and thus are religious only in the outward sense. 

The ethical and Islamic basis of Ibn Khaldun's thought is, however, 
implicit throughout his espoaitioti, quite apart Irom his constant 
appeal to terts from Qur'an and Tradition, His doctrine of causality 
and natural law, which in Dr. Ayad’s %"iew stands in such sharp 
opposition to Muslim theologicnil views, is simply that of the aunwat 
.diltiA so often appealed to in the Qur'an. Although for theological 
purposes it was found necessary to insist that cause and effect are not 
integrally connected, in w far as Iwth the apparent cause and the 
apparent effect are in reality separate dhine creation.s, yet it was 
accepted that God did in fact, by eterua! "custom", create the 
appropriate “ effect'' after creating the " cause " ; indeed, without 
tills presupposition, the further doctrine of the special power bestowed 
upon prophets of " violation of natural order ” {t'harq ol-'odn) would 
have no meaning. It may, however, be allowed that Ihn Khaldiln 
laj*s much greater stress than moat Muslim writnrs upon the ines'itable 
working of cause and effect as “ natural law ", 

A similar conclusion emerges from hb historical theory in the 
strict senac. The asHociution of men for mutual assistance “ fulfils 
the wise purpose of Got! for their survival and preservation of the 
species ", and without it there would not be perfected " what God 
has willed for the population of the world by them and His establish- 

> ct. C«p. Bit, ii, eKup. 0, tmnnUtfd in R hi. . i, 230-^J, snd ii. 2T iQ. J, STS), 

> Bk. lif, chip, fl (Q. i, l!S0-iSJ), trainIatHi in R„ p. 54, 
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mont of tlieni fm Hi& The iimtitutiou of Idngship is 

likewise ordamed by God, whether it be good or evU^* and the 
"a^bTya which furniftten the mechanism whereby k h att^ained is 
itaelt due to the aid of God.® Thus ewo the civil atate ejcwta aa part 
of the di\ine purpose. I bn Khaldun then goes on to recognize several 
varieties of states^ elnssihed according to their iawsJ Thb passage is 
particularly worth attention, in ^dew of the erpress statementfl of 
Dr. Itosenthal that Ibn KlialdfLn paRses no judgments of value 
iind preferK no form of State over another ” (p. 47)^ and of Dr, Ayad 
that he refrains o#j principI^ from judgments of value (p. 123). 
** The stste (says Ibu Khaldun) whose law' la biased upon violence and 
superior force and pitidng full play to the irascible nature is tyranny 
and injustice nod in the eyes of the I-aw' blameworthy* a judgment 
in which also political wisdom concurs. Further, the state whose law' 
is based upon rational government and its prineiplos, without the 
authority of the jSAori^u * is likewise blameworthy^ since it is the 
product of speculation wif bout the light of God * . ^ and the principles 
of rational government aim solely at worldly interests.” Opposed 
to both of these stands the Caliphate as the only perfect Ktate> bebg 
based on the true practice of the SharV^, which furthcra both the 
temporal and spirttual interests of its subjeets.* 

The central position which the Caliphate or ideal state occupicK 
in Ibu Khaldun s thought may be supporteii by another argument. 
It has been remarked above that Ibn KhaldOo develops hk thesis 
along strictly logical lines, nml a glance at t he sequence of bis chapters 
shows that they lead up to and culminate in the Caliphate." Having 


* HI*. J* ch= 1+ lit :^lm£ii4ULin4i (Q. i, “IJ-IJ, 

* Bk.aH:b. *20{Q.u£5a-a0). 

» BkJiu ch. 4 (Q. i, 

* lik. iii+ I'h. tmfirikittvl in R.,. ai-:li (Q. i 342-S]u 

» Shu? « thr point of th^ phra#r mU ^huiti 

in Q. nftcr wn" 


* The Aim? )ni%raenl u ?3ipreiiHeil in m ^l%htiy ^liiTrrput fanhioft in Bk. U, ch. 20 
iQr K ffiJhi Whiit it ia nlwir ttwlE Ibn Kliuldun'a cnnnotAt iqii iA ihv t4-rtn 

CftliphKir ia And not ri^trirtrd to Lli? hhti^ral Cl’Ali^ilijUe. 

^ It i* liie Fliirf ilelMt nf l>r, KOA^nthiarH rilhrrpntw admimbh wuTvery <if ibn 
politiml tbcwght rhnt hf h** uvrflcmked (he lexical 0r<ji|inci> of blft expCH]- 
Urn, And by #hufflin|EE About hi* rJlApIrm uiiwlEtinpcIy dialnrU hiP point of tww. For 
NArnpIr. in ihi? t«ctiDn ht%dM “ Th? evolution of iht ” the or^lw of tbn 
whtL-h he-hAA Pi-lerlril iff A» follows :~Bk. ii. rL lo; iii, 1-1 ; Sii, 17 ; ii* 1 ^: Eii IS^ 
fi, IS: iibJlj : i"* JRs ii, 22^ Hi, 2 : iij, 3 ; (i, ii 5- 1^23 ; iiip 7 ; 
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reachi^d this point he haitjs to discus in etabomte detail tlie organiza- 
tion associated with the Caliphate/ before passing on to investigate 
the causes of the decay of the State and its final deatniction. It U 
in the course of this disensaion that be explains the gradual trans¬ 
formation of the historical Arab Calipliate into an ordinary kingship/ 
as due to the lorce of amongst the LTmayyad family (though 

not, in his view, amongst the early Utnaj-yiwl miens themselves} 
regaining an ascendenev' over the religious enthnsiasm which had 
restmitied it in. the time of the early Caliphs. 

Thus it is impossible to avoid the impression that Ibn Khaldlin, 
besides setting out to analyse the evolution of the State, was, like the 
other Muslim jurista of hb time, conoemed w^ith the problr-m of 
rtconciling the if leal demands of the with the facts? of history. 

The careful reader will note how' he drives home the lesson, over and 
over again* that the coume of bbtorv is what it is because of the 
infraction of the Shorta by the sin of pride, the sin of luxutj', the sin 
of greetl/ Even in economic life it b only w4eti tlio ordiiiaucea of the 
SharVa are observed that prosperity follow^/ Since mankind will 
not follow^ the Shan'a it is condemned to an empty and unending 
cycle of rbe imd fall, conditioned by the natumr* and inevitable 
coni^equences of the predonunance of its animni inatincU. In this 
sense Ibn Khaldun may be a “ pessimbt ** or “ detemnnbtbut lik 
pessiiziism has a moral and religious* not a sociologicalp bssis+ 

^ iJr. Ay fid pointu Oyt thfit lira KKnldutl deniM thni th- C^lipluitc {W 
U one of lUr " idITw of thr fnUh but ttd\n to oWrw tbul it ia tb^ ShiUi^ 
tha t t*? rejiKta, fitid ihfil in hiif tlw: rfitlonfil noct^sly of thp t!ktipliatr 

(iii, ‘ifl; U- k 345 -a> hr W in complete jigjwrapnt with thr i^lnaHicfil d^^rf lint espoujided 
In'fil (p. 4^. 

' ^ Bk, U\i tH. 2S (Q. i, 3a7iT4- nolo pj|]fiViAiCv mw^opm 
jiXiirlii'i "WcfdA* kAm dijwji ihnmmrt (Q- a-lO), 

Thifl inNtanen bringfi out eleajfy thnt whal Ibn Khaldun meWnfl ky nfitnrttl 
devtlnpnirnt inwmlfiiid politiefil lirr fi very diflen nt from the merhAttir^l doutrine 
whaeh Hr, A_^-md m the nutPitUnditig [cfilEirp of hi* theory. 

- M. Btnllhourfi necUftfition (p. flS) tliiit Iha Klifildun’i outlook U gore^ned by 
A kiad oC rntrJinnnal sadism. chjmwtcriFiie of “ mrnt»iity^* ^ 

m o \iTy wide of thr mirk. Cf, Bk. v, ch. ll (Q. ii, !MiJ* 

* Bkli{,«b. 3 H(Q. 11 , 70 ). 














Notes on some Ismaili Manuscripts 

Compile by A. S. Tritton 
F rom inlormatioii smpplied by Dr^ Fal^l Kral'3 

rrHE School ot Oriental Studies has bought a small collection of 
^ lamaili lioobs which were the property of a Bolira miillali in 
Indio. He died about three years ago. and some of hh booka went to 
hift son who had become a Christian. Having no intercut in latnaili 
theolog)" he arrangefl with a misaionary to sell them outaidc India. 
It look^ aa ii the library had been diviJee] in a way tv-pical of India^ 
one heir getting the first volume of a work and another the second. 

On the flyleaf of one manuscript k a list of iiooka belonging to 
A former owner. Five of the ten are found in part in thk eoQection. 
Others are the Kitdb tti-fakdm which k almost certainly part of the 
D(i*aini al-hldm ; the Kitdb al Mandkib iml M^thdlib^ a hktorieal 
work hy the kadf An-Nu^tnan describing the good qualities of the 
prophet^a family and the bad qualities of the Umayy'ads, including 
those of Spain ; and the life of Al-Mu^ayyad fi ^I-dln Abii Near 
Hihatullah. which has been siimmari^ by Dr. al-Hamdani in JRAS. 
(1932), p. I2f>. The rest cannot be identified. 

Little has been puhlkhed about thk liteniture. There k aomething 
alaiut it ill an artidc by E. GrlSini in ZDMO,, v. 69, p. 87, and in 
another by Dr. Kraua in Btt v. 19, p. 243 ; see also I#. 

MasHigiion, Esqiikae d'une Bibliographic Qarmafe,^" m A mhitn^ 
of Oriental iS^iidtejf prcsetited to -E, (j+ Broime, 329 fl. The fullest account 
k that given in the doctoral dksertation of A. H+ F, ul-Hanidanip 
entitled The Ihctrines and HLstorj^ of the Isma^Ui Da^uai in Yettken^ 
available in the library of the University of London, Besides theology 
they hail their own history^ the chief work being the *U^(in al~Aihbdr 
of the dai Idris b. nl-yaaan (d. c. A,h. in seven volnmes. 

Cop3dst ^ O; ^ ^ 

t J^. L 148; lines to a page, 18 or 19 (short); titles 
mostly id red; Oriental paper; thick writing, clumsy' but legible* 
Seventeen parts. 

TOl^ Til. ritBT 1. ^ 
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One of the iaiwus booka of ka(jT An-Nn'miiii, composed before his 
(see Ko. 4). 


2. 0\J\-Vij 

Copyist .... jjlj in a,h. 131S; f. 345; 

lines to a 18 or 20. 

It ends with I ^ j Jjl j preceded by the acooimt 
of the circtuncision of twelve thousand boys. 

BadJy written. 

.Author An-Xu'man, the cy^f Wi of (Msaaignon, 

Eeqiusao d’une Bibhogniphie Qurraatc.” No. 16). The book consists 
of two bjg volumes, each of some four hundred pages, and deals with 
the speeches of the imSim, especially of .41-Mu‘izz, wMch were written 
down nod published by An-Nu-man. A book of great literary value 
and undoubtedly genuine. 




3. Cryi j 

The title in the MS. k J_^Vl iJVl <!) JJUJj] j. Pa^g 13 
And 14. 

Part 13 : (jr—i-1 ^ 

Part 14 begins f. 80 ; lines to a page, 15. 

.4t the end throe pages of oddments; the miraculous stopping of 
a flood in the Euphrates by 'All, etc., and a little Urdu. 

Author: the Jpadr An-Nu'jnan. It is the great history of Islam 
irtJtri the Isoiaili standpoint. 

The whole contains sixteen parts : 1. Mnhammad ; 2-10 ‘All' 
n-12, Klw^ja, FuUma, Ilasan, ytmin; 13-14, the imams up to 
Jafar b Muhammad; 15^16, AI-Mahdi biiluh and the followmg 
JTD&dm. It la quoted ^ frArly ^ a.ii+ 400. 


4. VI ^\cr2 
Copyist: 0: -sj'i 

^ Written A.n. 1309. ^ JiUl Ujju J 

-C*‘ f- 250 ; hoes to a page, ifi (onp p^ge bitten upside down). 
Yoluinol ; ending with ol 4^1 

The famous Ismaili fiqh book by Vidl an-Nu'man, 
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5. o'jiJ 

jfcjJjj <*-at ij ’*1^^ iW-Jl 

^_3|JU 4JJI 

Cbpykt: I*j \Sjy^J ^ ^ i-1 

Ji* j b^J. 

Written 5 Shn'ban, 1309. On the flyleaf JjVl ; on f. So 
d!CX\ !>l, etc., with no iltviainna in the text. f. 70; linca to 
a page, 16, 

Author: lSJU“'' ‘X lS"'^ oLi^ *b, ^ 

He was the chief da*I of a1-Miistan?ir; his activity lasted from about 
a,H. 429 to 470 (sec Encyc, of Islam, s.v. al-Mu'aiyad fi'M^Ln, and 
JSAS„ 1932. p. 126). 

He is called Salman1 because he claicoed to stand to the imam 
in the same relation as Salman al-Farisi did to the prophet. 

At the end is a poem introduced by iU- O'!! 


6. <yjJl P-jJf 


Volume 1; f. 174 ; lincR to a page, 17. The mar^s have liecn cut, 
damaging notes, Thick Oriental paper; the writing is very like No, 1. 

Early leaves badly damaged. Copyist; O’. U'^ * 

hlargioal notes; a, 1123. 


h> LSkl Jp’ O. tS*'* ^ o'Ol Ja . . . 

1^} liUly liV^^ III i. . < 

■ . I’ll * . 

.1. H T> 


Multjiammad b. f^hir is the author ^ he waa ww'cttun of th^! dfi^i 
Ibmlilm b. al-Hamiclip and m praised in the diwan of *Ali 

b. Muhamnaad b. aUWalid (sec? Ko, 7a), 

The complete work con&iata of two volumeis; it ib one of the earlj* 
compendia of Ismaili doctrine in tbo Yemen ia^wa. 



3G 


A. s. TR[rroN'— 


CoMeiiU 

The prayers ; the eatternal form. 

hU^tieal interpretation of the fiingle prayers, e.g. the sun#^t prayer 
is like 'All the deputy. 

Explanation of the prayers as a whole. 

Explanation of faith. 

Explanation of the pillars of faith ; begins “ Know that the outer 
and inner meaniiigs of the law hskve seven pillars, purity, pmyep5j 
alms, fasting, pilgrimage, endeavour (? holy warjj^ and belief in the 

nearness of God (The inner meaning of alms h that wnealtb 

in its entirety is knowledge.) 

Explanation of prayer from the KilUb al-AfiirdhiJ rral-bai/dn. 

Explanation of n the name of God the ^VJl-nierciful 

The book of the explanation of the Confession and ita opposites. 
(Mystic letters in the names of angels^ prophetand imams.) 

On Hiibistanees and accidentia, a summary from the pamphlet 
on the compoeitjoo of the body. Perhaps from the I^wan 

From the fourth letter of the al-n^i/a (vol. p. 116, Egj^p^)* 

Words on education ' by Muhammad b. Tahir. About the Shi'a. 

Letter of Shahriyar b. al-lfasan. Answer to a question about the 
world corporeal and spiritual. 

Letter containing the charter revealed with the good new^a to onr 
lord. By Muhammad b. T^hlr. 

Letter of investigations. ^luhammad b. T^hir. 

Knowledge ot the body and the sou! and the difference 
between them. 

Knowledge of the four souls. 

Ri^hii cl-A)iuntabaH, by Muhammad b. *Ali b. ab! Yazld. 

The HtotT of 'Amlak the Greek : begins ■* 'Amliik the Greek said 
to hifl teacher Kusta b. Lukia ”. 

al-Daraj^ by abDhuaib b. Musa. 

The letter of the nine investigations. 

The letter entitled Mulka}mt at-Ad^an ivantabihfiHl) 
by \\ll b. Muhanimod b, nl-Walid. 

Excellencies of the cliief of the people and his miraolea including 
the story of the camels. 

Letter on definitions and wTitings from the Ikhmn Begins: 

" The prophets am ambassadors of (3od to hia creatures * the Larnod 
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are iht heirs of the prophets \ the wise are the best of the learned. 
It h said that seven laudable qualities are m the wbe.’^ 

Section on [geometry. 

Risalal tuhfat at-ialib ui-rugAA, that is rimlat al-dU '^: 

by “^Ali b. al-Husam b. al-Walid, 

Tarbiyat jatni‘at 


7* Two Tracts in one Volitwe 



Author: -aJJ\ Jt -Jlj 

Cop^'iflt; iO Jumada 1313. 


t 30 ; liuea to a page^ 17. 

Blanks left for titles : sections noted in the margin by another hand. 

Note: oU j j} l/'-* j 

yJA ^ ^U1 

The author is one of the most famous da'ra of tlie later Ismaili 
da^wa in the Yemen. He died 27 Sha'ban, 612. An earlier book 
i J was a criticism of the sects from an IsmaTli 

standpoint. This one is a coaatructive complement to the earlier. 


CoTdent^ 


Chap, i : Jf (j 

Chap. 2^ ^ J 


Chap* 3: 


i^Yjl ^Uljt j 

■m ^ 


(6) jJlai-l jX ^Lj 


Author: ^5-ulA-l jUJLJ^ 

Copj'ist AS {«), 21 .lumnniti 1, 1313. 
f. 13 \ lines to a page, 17. 

Note on flykai: 4„LiLal' J^.i. wj)wLZ-^l lA* w' jSj 


Jki-l Jjl AX 
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A. a, TRrrros — 


Tbe author died 10 THuhanaiD, 592 . He vtas aided in liia duties as 
da*I by Mtiljanumid b. ‘J’^bir (see No- 6 ) and ‘- 4 Ji h, ilu^raraad b. 
al-WalTd (see No, 7 o), tho second sueccedbg him in office. 

The book deals iu eighteen chapters with all kinds of 

phiii>sophicut theolojpcai questlon 3 !+ 

Part 1 , f- 81 ; lines 16 ; 3 tables ; red lines round some pages. 
Part 2 , f. 82 ; line* 16 or 18 . Written J 

O; fl— 

Part 3 , 1 - 88 ; lines 16 - Written tsUt JC* j. 

Written in a.H- 1309; ugly writing. 

Author: O'. 0 “^' ^ 

the tenth century A-h, Of Indian origin he came to Yemen and 
studied with the da‘T ^lasaii, son of the historian and da‘T Idris TtuM 
ud Din. The book, which has seven parts, is partly an autobiography 
and partly extracts from older Ismaili writings. 

9. U Oy 

»%d]l o* 

Ko tiaiQc o-i author. 

Written la 1296 or 129 ^>> 

Copjrist: iS^. ^ 

f. 121 ] line* to a page^ 7 or &, Titles in yellow. 

Three chapters: — 

1, ^ij V jjii j-iij j 

% ^ 

3 . ^ U i^LJl ^ 
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10 , 


Author perhups 


^Ul 


Written A,w. 1329. 

f. Cl (1 to 39 European paper* 40-00 Orieotal]^ Some of the 
European paper and all the Oriental with its margins is written 
diagonally. Perhaps different handa^ 
f. 1. TraditioaB. 
f. 5. j beguming 



O', by^ 

J^'1 tjjjJl j_i-l u; , Jr i>-^ Jn-Jl 

-Ifr ■ ^ 


Jt 

'"VI 


At the end ninety rules about marriage. 

The fetdv^u deal with marriagep divoroe, and kindred matters. 


11+ 

Copyist: ^ i-1 Written at Jubbidptir, 

A.a. 1347. f. 304; Lines io a page, IT or 18. 

^L* Kjt j wiUlS^ 

wtjT"^2^ jJt 

'. JjVl \jl\ Cr 4iVl 

A blank page ia left and the second section begins 

with jj * The TOinme ends in the seventh part with • 

Another part of the same work. 

Incomplete at both ends^ f. Ill ; lines to a pagep 13; Oriental 
paper, big coarse writing. 

Begma 0^ ^ 

Ends 1^1 

Deals with pilgrimage, ending with 
















A Qasida oil the Destruction of Baghdad 
by the Mongols 

By JtiSEE^H m SoMoovg 
(PLATK 1) 

T T ARDLY ever hap Ipiam purvive^J a more cJmsitroiiJi and more 
mournfu] event tliflii the destruction of Baghdad by the 
Mongol^ of Huiaghu Xliud in the middle of the month of ahMuharram 
of the year 65&/Januaryp I2 JjS, The ilongol conqueror^ after having 
subdued the AsaaaPUiSp turned against the capital of the ^Ybbaeida 
and captured it without any reaietence. The fall of the 'Abbaaid 
caliphate waa followed by a veritable reign of tenor which laated for 
forty days. Baghdad was plundered during this dLsmal period, its 
entire population wap maasacred merdleaply with the exception of the 
ChrifltianSj the co-roligioniata of Kulaghu Khnn^s wife and father* 
The Caliph abMusta'^im and his sons fell victims to the fury of the 
euraged conqueror, who put them to death. And to oomplcte the 
disasters * great condagnitiob destroyed many parts of the city*^ 

But all the more remarkable is the fact that we possess only very 
scanty accounts of this rentable martyrrdom of Islam in Arabic 
literary sources. The mo«t reliable author on the history of the 
"Abbasids, Ibn al-AthJr, closes his Al-Mmit f Na^rlkh as early as the 
year 028/1230-1. Among the later histormns "'neither AbubFanij 
nor Abulfida affords much mfonnation on this subjeet. Indeed, of the 
Mongol siege in the seventh century a,U. we know far less than we do, 
thanks to Tahari, of the first siege in the time of the Caliph Amm 
in the second century * 

So far as Arabic literature ib concerned,* we possess only three 
descriptions of some length of these disustroua days of the history of 
One is by Ibn who in 701/1301-2 wrote his famous 

iil-Fakhrl jil-ad^h iis-stibSnitffja uf(td-dmeal 

^ Kar ih^ di'tsitH ^ C. Lc JStrniiigp, liaghdM dmring iAe *Ahb&M\d Caliphaf^^ Oxford- 
Lijiidocip p. 34^. 

* ftp? Le op, eSt.» p. SJO. 

* At* for rVinLan lUmtuTD, thf foUo^in^ hi^torir«l workfl canlun of 

thift evrnt ; Thi? on-A"dfiriu WTilten fthcrrtly after flrtO/lSoS, I* a con- 

trnsfformn' auihorily on tbo tiHiefl of H0JA|£ha ; (2j tliO MtnP aJ^i^tLs&rfkh, Ra^hfii- 
addin'i wolj .known work, SriiMhed in 710/1310-11, prerHdew a ffciriy clcwr Mcount 
of the npemtkjiiii; the hurtory of VV»^f, t>ie Iki^lonogampfarf (if <jh£^ani 

the fikhwli tif Pcniia, wTittc-B in ISOO-l, conlain* only- thr di^ta rrlalrd Jklaci by 
UaiihidaddlEl- §«> J> op. rit., pp„ 340-1, 
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JOSEPH Dli SOadORV'!— ■ 


J ^ ^ntuiy Inter (dipfl m 607 

and feoords the flame event in his fiitherto unedited r„-,Tu jI 

™J-»» «.. Th. thirf i. by .db.l,b,l„br (di.d ^jlrnsL l 

« wpawte duptor to tbs fall of aigldfal,. „birf, il, 

.ht doolio. 0, th, p,„™„. 

o’bt-vJl ’"zf''’ “ t!; 

.t'O"-" “““WWtol WO,b „„ 

htel.ty ,o,k |,„iog (hi. „.»,. ho. 5^“ 

to rtT.tw '"f °" "" "“'J- “ 

Muh.,00.0, ihnSMtt;,"L"rS 

ibn Ibrahim ibn 

(o::!iL'Xvi.r.t;r "r ^'■"' ™ 

by .l-K..obi „ big .■dwiZ*b‘:,“.r^.=^‘- «-d..«b(ri.M 

prince’s chancery with the b f ' ^^barged with the 

SJiamaaddln Sliiharamnd ibn Muhammad ibn ‘iLl\ TT''' 
jbn Ja'wan (died in G74/|275-fil Ipnmt a l** Haler 

time of an-Naair Da'ud til jf^r . 

laLUtr. Who bore the same name of fbn abi'l^Yuar 

; ^ edition nf VV AliJw.,,!,, ISfiO 3-3 « 

^ I.- st«n^, Cp. rit, p. 34 . 1 . „otp ^ ' ' P- 

tills A'JVjia Ba^itad. " 6 **. f*l«. 24fl-2S0. undr^ tio 

Pi. >3i«, ,a. 

» Srs UsscditfiTO Pf WflBtfnfelii, iit, 3. 
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I L. S.O.S. VoL. VII, Fr 1, 


Platr I. 
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79 p. «.] 
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Our author’s cxeellpot qualities as retorded hy al-KutubT, and iu 
partirular Ids talent for poetry, were certainly well known in his own 
time. Al-Kutiibi quotes some lines from his poetical works, but does 
not mention any independent anthology or other work by him. Thfe 
is probably due to the circumatance tliat his poems were read only 
by a limited number of courtiers and schalars in Damascus. In view 
of this, it is fortunate that adh-Dlrahubl, wbo lived about half a century 
later, c<mld still recover a qastda by him and preacr%*e it in his Ta nkh 
al-islSm, in the narrative of A.H, 656. 

The Poem—It b owing to adh-DliahabT's eoiiBcicntious citation of 
his sources that this poem remauLs as the only work known to be 
extant of Taqiaddin Isma'Tl ibn abi l-Yusr. Coiiflidcring the care 
ahown by adh-Dhaliabi in quotuig and copying bis authorities, there 
can be no doubt that this poem also was rendered by him as 
accurately a:; possible, 

.4.mong the ^ISS. of the TaViAA af-ia/idm we possess two voluiiwsa 
oontaioing our qasldo. One is in the Bodleian Libra ty, Ko. 654 in 
the catalogue of Ury, In thb MS., which was written by a hand later 
to ndh-Dhaliabl, the qaetdn i-s coutamed on foil. 249-96. The other 
MS. is in Istanbul in the Aya-Sophia library, So. 3013, and 113.-* not 
been yet catalogued. As, according to Professor 0. Spiesz. who has 
seen this MS., it is an autograph of a^i-Dliahabl himself,^ it is from this 
latter MS. that 1 have copied the text of the qaiida* to which I have 
appended an English translation. 



‘ Sue hia" Heitrtgu lur wribiivclion UtcfatulfMchk’lU*". AiAawf/HPtJfJ* /Hr dtt 

Kumlrtlt-’ Iv'ipKtR, 11*33. p. 70. ^ l i ■ i 

^ ] hnvi* to ttinJik thi*' obliging ccurtoay of the dimlion of tbc JLffwwMDgMcAe# 
InMifnt dr* nrMlMhtn KfifMt*. Abtritung whlph IwM b»u M kitid « to 

httTu the i*wm phottumiphrd fro” »•>'' "f '*"' Ays-SojAii Whnry and to obuin 
for tbU purpoM a «p«ul prrmit fpom tbo Hinutrj- til Pul,lie InilnKtion Aulun. 
Thr phtrtagrapb ii repnxiurtti in thr «(«anip«iytng pUte. 

» In ihu MS- atthp Bodbinn Litiraiy jLoJl. 
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jLii J 153 cjt 

j Cr^ \ }^3 

StL'i-Jiii'i j/,;.oCr5 
jlljl ‘'U. jA 4 J p5 

JlJj i„iC^! 2r* 

jijjl u cX^} ^\3'J\Xk 
jLii V} r-U-— !l , Jl 
j[.il V 5 'i. ^ Oj c 'LSI 

;iLs1^^,i-^3Lri:. 

jl 4 Vy^L^> 4 ,> 

jLTj IV )jf :>Li! VI 

IjjL iJ5 l^Lj lij * liV- 
jUii jLii 5U 

jLli^l ^^'y 

j!^l jli-l L j/> rl ^Cj 




,J| -II 4 - 



XL-^\ fJXe.jJ i jifj 
O-^J O=elol yU-> 



jjpiLZZ Ij^j 


m ^ ^ f ^ -f i ^ 

* J I « . I dF' 1 ^ d ,1 > 



■ 


'iij 
» ^ 


\jii^ if jLaJl Li^ls 

1 \ \ 15 

mj k 

iX\ 



V cr’' 


i--- » 

JUi 


y“' r^-; 

Ij>i i;5 LiaiIj _^_:a| lit ii 

^ ■t'^L 

4^-^J ^ ^l«Ci_i (3 ^U*_S]| jl 

e * HF ^ ^ 4 

l^— As Jiilj 

f jl 




’ MS. 

* Ibiil. It'l. 

* MS. Bedl. jUI. 


* MS, Bodl.' J.\ 
‘ Iliiil. ^ 


•Ibid, i^l^i, 
• Siet 
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A QJi^lbA OS Tite DESTHt'CTlOX OF haohoad 

1. The fast-flowing tears give tidings of (the fate of] Baghdad; 

why stayest thou, wJien the lovers have departed ? 

2. Ye pilgrims to as-Zawm* * go dot forth ; for in that sanctuarii' 

and abode h no bihabitsnt. 

3. The crowd of the Caliphate and the house whereby the ritea of 

the Faith were exalted Ls laid waste by desolation. 

4 . There appear id the morn big light traces of the assault of decay 

in its habitation, and tears have left their marks upon its ruins. 

5. O fire of my heart, for a fire of clamorous war that biased out 

upon it, when a whirlaind smote the habitation! 

6. High Stands the CW over the tops of its miubars, and he whom 

a girdle * used to confine has become master* 

7. How many an inviolate household has the Turk taken captive 

with violent hands, though before tliat curtain were many 
protecting bastions 1 

8. How many [youths like] lull moons [m beauty] upon al-Badriyj a* 

have been eclipsed, and never again shall there be a rising of 
full moons therefrom (v.l. ** of the tribe or quarter ” )! 

9. How many treasures have become scattered abroad through 

plundering, and passed into the possession of infidels! 

10. How many punLshmenta have Iwen inflicted by their swords 

upon men's necks, how many burdens [of sin] there laid dovm ! 

11. I called out, as the captives were dishonoured and licentious 

men of the enemy dragged them to rasTshment— 

12. And they were driven like cattle to the death that they beheld, 

“ The Fire, O my Lord, rather than this—not the shame ! ” 

13. (Jod knows that the people [of Baghd^] were made negligent 

bv what they enjoy-cd of diidnc favours, wherein was 
abundance, 

14. So tbev grew heedless of the wrath of the Almighty, since they 

became negligent, and there came upon them a mighty one of 
the host's of infidelity. 

15. \\Tio shall aid men against cnlamities which tell us of that wberem 

is [for us] summons to judgment and warning ? 


• BskIkIkcI. eJiid lo br Jiu i»ltpd brcsiwe nne of its iftn«T {sstc* «*■ ftrt wlstiw 
(ituMfmr_BD ■,V« but for olhrr Piplshstion* •» te SttAnac, SnirM'lif, p. 11). 

■ The fflBiifir. of cord WBintlmnd, WM ora; oi tlio cjistingouhitift m»rk» tif Jew* 

ChrinJliAnSn 

■ A quBrt4.f ttf Bftghdid n«f Xhv B»b iladrj Lt- -StrangCt Op. PP- 
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■lOSEt'II DE SOlIOCYi— 


] 6 . 


17. 


la 


19. 


20 . 


21 , 


Altw the captuR of flU the hoiiw of al-'Abbas, may oo brighteamR 
itlumine tiw face of the dawn ! 

Kothiog has cTer given me pleasure since their departure «i\*e 

Saringe of the Ptopbct that I pass on nod Traditions of the 
Fathers, 

There remaine for neither the Faith nor the world, now that they 
arc gone, any market of glorj-, for they have passed away 
and perished. ^ 

Truly the Day of Judgment has been held in Baghdad, and lier 
term, when to prosperity succeeds advcreity. 

The family of the Prophet and the household of learning havo 
bwn taken captive, and whom, think you, after their loss, 
wiJl citi^ cotitnin ? 

I never hoped that I should remain when they had gone, but 
destiny has intervened before my choice. 

An Ann/ysw.—As regards its contents, our can be divided 

mto three nearly equal parts. The first pirt (IL 1-6). after a short 
invocation, describes Baghdad as a venerated centre of religion which 
laid wTuite by the enemies of Islam, who are nrensed of ptomotiuE 
Christianity (L 6). The second part (ll. 7-14) poetically describes thf 
and plundering of the once rich city and the slaughter of its 
mhabitaiits. and hints that those terrors are a punishment inflicted 
by God for the Leedlcssness of HLs people (il. 13^14). The third part 
(it, lo-Ll) is rt mournful final accord which is not unlike the " lasckte 
ognr speranra - of Dante : there is no Lope left after the fall of the 
Ahbasnk under whose rule the city flourished and the sciences were 
cultivatwl : even the poet himself had not hoped to remaiu alive after 
that Veritable Day of Judgineiit (L 21), 

Oiir poem h consequently a funeral ode and klongs to a special 
class of qafnlat. In tlicir dev>;]opment all the earliest varieties of 
i^bic poet^- assumed the gofuta-foTm, and the dirge also 

shnrerl m this process. The sentiment.^ felt at the death of the beloved 
wore first expresserl by the simple unpoetical niySAa. then bv s«j‘. 
vei^, o which there dcvelopc-d short metric saying of some length, 
and finally H,e perfect iu the metric varieties of the mmda » 

Our consequently belongs to the class of the 

But whereas the ^„ru\e. kmenta t he loss of a prominent 


* GuldsibcT; BA^naf<rkt3ii|Er<^n znr 
/Dunm;, i^ol, xri, IP02^ pp, 


wmbiicheii TruBDipcmfie-, Vwnm Oritn^^l 
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pcT^pn or n tribe^ enumemtmg hb* or qiiftlities, out fas«fo ia a typicftl 
example of a funpral ode lamenting the fall of a city. 

Out poem, nevcrtheleaa, lim all the necessary requiBitea and 
characteriatii: features common to every Short aa it is— 

consisting only of twentydouble vcrsea^—it is a fine piece of post- 
classical Arabic poetry written in elegant language, and in the ba^t 
metre, the sokmn rhythm of which is especially suited to the dirge. 

But, in addition to these common characteristics of the qmida^ 
OUT poem also shows some peculiarities shared by the nmrtki^- 
qasTda^ only. 

{\) Tlie aWnco of the fumb. Whereas in the ordinary ^i^kh the 
opening is an essentia! requisite, it never oecnis in the 

tfiarihhjtfa-qafuh, since the object of the funeral ode is quite different^ 
Instead of the there are some eonstant fonnulie with which 

a mtAfthvji^ begins. Thus the poet sometimes refers to the tears shed 
on A tragic e%*entj which k also to be seen in Oiir qafida referring to the 
tears of those who lament the fall of Baghdad (I 1)* 

(2) The repetition of the name of the lamented personp* wdiich is 
represented here by some poetical names of Baghdad, as 

(I. 2) and Taj al-kkilafa (I. 3). 

(3) The repetition of the same phrase at the beginning of several 

consecutive double-verses. This had been regarded from the beginning 
as a peculiarity of the and, retained through ita later poetical 

development, it also used in the perio<i of dcoadence as an 
archaizitic rhetorical trick employed not only in the inarifti^-qaslda, 
but also in other classes of Thus we see in our qapda the four¬ 

fold lepetilion of the phrase trti kafn ** and liow many '* (IL 7-1 ft)."* 

With these characterfetic features our qu^da is a fine mariki^qa- 
qofida from the period of decadence of Arabic literature. It k worthy 
of OUT attention for two reasons. 

Firstlv^r it is the only hitherto Imown work of Taqiaddfn Isma'il 


* Ibid, PJI. 3^7-330^ wtiwid Ihalamirdmg to Ibn Roj^ltiq ih bii "Umditff 

(uA-Miy, Iw eould not Gad fcpy in tho J^wiriilAr with thn cxcciUion of 

h qdfttia by Dnniyd ibn as-i^inimn. But tliijp U «iplAlncid by iho 

tiirutmiiAnt# ihil tbin porm writlm on* yt*r nfirr the dfmtki of tbo Istnenlrd. 
perftOTa^ when tho blooU-rmniiom for hia HiJeo had b«n fnlfillMl ilready, Ho Ihmt the 
poet could employ n wrlJift io eiprciifl' hlf oUipt ferlin^ witb thft dtocuicci person- 
■ ibid„ pp. 

» Ibid, pp. 314-320, 

* The same icn tim fit rcpwtcd by Abu NuwAb thirteen in ft (t>Tw5n, 

td. by UkunOsj- ^W, Cminx ISm, p. I40J- Seo the note in OoitkilicT^ op. rit,^ p. 313. 
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48 A QA^iHA ON THE OF BAGHDAD 

ibn abiU-Yiisr and a specimen of poat-classica! Arabic pDetpy written 
Ld the refined atyle of the court-poets. 

Secondly, it U to our Imowletlge the only pcietD lamenting the fall of 
BaghdM and is an excellent poetical expression of the coatemporary 
aentitdcat felt at the fall of the ^Abb^ids and at the tragedy of their 
capital. Despite the decadence of the last ^Abb^iib, their prestige 
was still so great throughout the Muslim world that even the court- 
poet of the then flourishing Awubid dyna^rty in Damascus could not 
help lamenting that with them the splendour of Islam had passed away 
and that after the capture of the Prophet's family he could not hope 
either to remain alive. His presentiment w^as justified, because one 
generation laterp in 699-700/1299-1^1, his own dtj^ Damascus, 
and the AyyObid empire were invaded by the imme Mongols who^ 
after destroying the “ crown of the caliphate swept over all the 
Muslim Orient. 

















Early Arabic Printing at the Cape of Good Hope 


By S. A. Rochlix 


THOROUGH and pcientiiic tteatment o( thv liistoriogni,phy of 



the African pooplen and inatitutioTifl Roulh at the Zambesi 

h h tong-felti and eminent want . As yet, t bb partinular field of research 
has hardly been esplored^ and ita results, if collected and evaluated^ 
would add tangibly to our eontemporary knowledge of Oriental 
penetration in landa where Enropeans have founded new liomea and 
fostered a vitalist conception of Occidental civilization* 

Especially in Sooth Africa, with its thousands of Muslim devotees 
adding weight to the daily and scriouK problems of the country^ such 
A survey should be encouraged for, aa the most erudite of South 
African historians^- the late Dr. George McCall Then!—recalled Lii an 
iiUervicw before he left Tjondon {wffc C<ipe Timr^, February, 1920), 
the more he had. delved into the manuscripts at Lisbon and at the 
Vaticanx the more convinced he bad become that the Arabic 
historiographers and geographers were worth the study of the Capo 
historian. More fittingly has the late Sir Thomas Arnold eSEpressed 
this conviction : Very little notice has been taken of these Muslims 
by European travellcrSp or even by their co-rdigionists until recently/' 
[Thr Pfcachitig a/ hhm, Txtndou* 1896, p. 284,) ^ 

Pmnipted by this motive, this nmall contribution to Islnmica 
essays to reveal another facet of the growth of ^luslim society in 
South Africa. 1 attempt to trace the one or two efforts made to 
introduce An^bic printing at the Cape of Gootl Il[>pc as well as the 

* Thr rw]«' when ono ncajchm tbs run^C of Afr^JiiLft far n'frrfnCM hy 

Kuropran tmr^llm (fnail Ih#- wirty dayw oi the H-E LC. Utlti! our to lortl 

who are more popularly iMlTi^ii Cape ^falAyli name wlipth |iaa been 
applk'd hn:«4ly m the cO-R«I^ontiit# ol vanoua raeea who eame froin the 
UTMt InfliB, tVybtt, KaJrtem Africa, ind wliwie ddrsl ftKjtion oaine frnni the Ifatliy 
Arehijwlago. Maeb itlftterkl exiala. bul it liaa not ycl mieited aUrquale^' flttpntian. 
ft hi rltar lliat Sir ThomA^ AmohJ dhj not haiT< Ibe Opportunity to eOudnct Aueb a 
iiweh. In hipi Frtitfhtft^ it/ /afam (fHrV^itld cdilion* Djndon^ 1013, pp. ariSI-2}, he giTM 
a ^hcri hifftory of ihisi |M,4)ple. A urnt I hem t hp brilllAnt nclir# of art bclefl on ** Vortol Sfinp 
Aan die Kaap i II Malridi en Fcirtt 3 j<r'r« and MalrLHe vn Portu^ie»e Iteliklc AAn dh3 
Kajip vnn Vnndapi whieh appeaml ill tll^ OApf Town Afrit(Aana weekly^ 

between May and JCoTromljrr, and a-ritten by Ptidfi-*3&<ir UFi- J- L- Sh 
Frankrn, rej ^y Jwrntiny for UnpitUic purpowea. Cl Two Ckpe TownCateehl^nl^ 
in the UorW (Ki^w York, OetAlwT, and 8, >1 ZttemcFii Arraa ihr, 

ll'orld /jifaw (New York, p. for pmuini day initotueea, 
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broader iion-Ifibiniic causes wliieb neccHaitatcfl this mdvorrtciit.' 
At thn same time, it must be taken info eon^jiiiemtion that ti^iogmpliy 
was introducfHcl 011I3" recently into the Arahic-thbiking ViOrM,* niiiJ this 
aspect, toOj eaanot be left out of our pErture, 

lieforc prwTetling with my main case^ 1 desire to point out this 
fact (for it, too, has some bearing on our dbicussion), that Qur'ans 
weit? a A'a liable for local rtdigioiis purposes * some time befom IBOG— 
the year which wiw the finat coutpiest of the Cape of Goewi Hope 
by the British—and so helped to spread the knowledge of mattem 

* Xo fidl-aizrd hisl&rj' of !(mI printing Kii& Wn oarapili><|. XcitlurT G- Lloyd 

in Thf PriHiing Prm : Fir#f Africa (Ol-pr 10ie)» nor 

Sydney Mriidf-le^hii in bw KathorTtatltx^ Si^uih AJnrun BiblifigF^pAy {Lonrii:tn+ JWlO)^ 
throw AJiy light dn nMir Dr. R. A. Xic-hdlBon'^ A //w»rdry y/ ih* 

AfiifMt (ooednd ddjklion, Cktn bridge, 1930] not, of ddiU-iK'H mmiiDn it at alL 

* For in tV'Enin, c. ^.IK ISid-L? (TA-c Prfjtsaud paeiF^ fif Mndtrm PtFjna - 

PtMFil^ BaF*d m IAh: itcjiiu^fipi Wart of JItrsa M^Kammitd 'Ai* ffA™ *■ Td^liiVf " 
«/ Til An's, hy E. G. Erowfrt: (CAmhridge, IflUp p- S}) and in €anstmntinnp1c abciiit 
1727 af hlain^ *.y. Tiirkti, if, 911^ t cf. A ilidorif fA« il>ir in 

tiwnp, imfii thpTtwkuih hj V. FmMT, Lcindon. Oriental TraiiM, Fund, IS3tV p. 

* It mny bo of intiTi'St to note lhat Old And XoW Tciit^montn in Arahii^ li-ltt^ing 

wrro srnt tn thr Capo from fluUAnd for trAnFmisiion to thr Cf, Kaapue 

^rrAiV/^ifAiTii owr Jaar J j7S+ door K.H. Joaft-yA, M,Ar (Ckps Town, 

Pii. ^97, 49itj; “ OritVAiigen me-t Brhrrniali" dra 27th fXw^ 1770,'' T, 
Alayann in hii« o/ Uape. Totm (Miiiirhr4tcr, IhJhS^ p. 9) fhiit in 

*' IS2tf'!l a number dwtlngd^heil Arab?;,, from tho tAland of JrAumne in the 
Morjirnbii^ii^ Chnanelr visited the Cotnnvv Tticy w^rc ktniUy rrociTod by tbe Govern- 

Tnrnl+ and wfre hfMpItahly cntcrtaLord by the AfnlaytT whom tbry fTirtber inatruvted 
in tho faith and proctiee of t*!iain+ and with whom they {tlie MAlAy;!! hate aSnee 
corresponded, tending Ihrm olifO AUppIlwi of the Kumn ond Other bonkH.'' 

Aiaa+1 may refer to the ptcrMmce of two Af ufdim authors at the Cape aomrti me dudng 
theeighU'entheentnry. freeing^faruI amawaxe^that Myid no ]i7eseatabieacenmit 
df their cAteeJS haVO bf'til |)Uliliaht‘d4 And MiTidrlSMOho does oot in{kx thdr volnmea 
in hia JteidA African BibUographg. They, too, knew Amblo, And nre^ perhapi^ the 
fitut |4 IhHr ro-lfligionist# to hai-e pained somcthlhg regarding thr Gaitc, mshigurf 
yamnhi or jEsceWrnf Iwidiigf TfCe ^onjceraku^ A'Nrope, fieiBfl iha Tr/rre£i of 

Jfh^i I it MI JJodtfji, tmnsbted from the fXiginn] Persian MS« t-te.^ by J. K. 
Alenanilrr {fnOhdon, C, Hurklnnil in hij ptfiionortf of IrnHitn 

iLondun, UHXk ppr 2J 7-19), miiirn thus, iuttf fdiu z Iliaam^ud-Din (?) . . . 
about i7^h'Wt ikccompanied Captain SmintOn lo Huropi^ aa PNira^A7, on a mbmioii to 
drUver Sti4b Abm's |i-t|t*r to Ill s he wm the Unit nlmratftl native *hf Benpnil 

to iruit Englraiid and di^icritw? hiji joursiry : reUimnl nftrr nwly three yvmFv' nbmee 
to Iniiia r wrote the Sh^rf-normit. Or ‘ VVoniltr Book *; a popular work in fodtA z 
hn ITAE careful and jiainsitJtlimg in hia &WrvAtioM." f !f, H. C, Rti‘tie''rt An Dr^afnl 
Biogmphirol D*rii(mary {London* li^94, p. DMtJ. The Trarefi of Mirra Tnlrh 
Khan m A*ta, Afrim^ and Kurope during the 1800, ISOL lSf»2, And 1900, 

written by himarlf in Ihc ?er?itan fjiogcuige. and iranuhtted by Churleft Stewarl 
(f^don, 1910+2 void). AeedrdinK to thn Jfu«Nia (J^fatogur, voL b 

p 240, Abu Taleb Khan (Hhti-d the veork* df IIaHk (in Pciwtan, niH), The Iwst 
biopraphy nf him (to my mind) k t* Iw fotinil in Alk-hAUd^rt Biagtiiyhir rmrrr^ik 
(f^ri-i, img. voi. b pp. 9r.-7). 
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deVQtiotial ntuotiK them. Zwimier writes thus : “ Another mme in 
the early history of Jsltim in Booth Afrieu is that of AtxliilJah Abdu- 
Salum, a later convict who. when he received his lilierty, called the 
SIoflleniH together^ and infitrueted them in their faith. He knew the 
Arabic Koran by heart, and k said to have written out the whole of 
it from memory. Thk first copy of the Cape Koran is a treaaiixed 
possession in the Moslem community. He died at the age of ninety-five, 
and many of the faithful vwii his grave on Fridaj'Sp and his tombstone 
which, although well kept, bears no inscription. Hk descendants 
became prominent men in the Moslem community of South Africa. 
One of them is head of a demsh order/' {Avrms the irorW of Islam, 
pp. 245-<j). Alas* there b no definiteness about the local edition 
of the Qur'an, aJid no trustworthy written evidence e:cLsts regarding 
the scribe ever having performed such a labour. 

Tlic first notlficAtion of an attempted introduction of rLrabic 
printing In thb country appeared in thin wbe :— 

“ Among the puhlications recently received in the South African 
Public Library is n work entitled Mooiifmn Zahoatee and Soidtrah 
and in the to this volnine we otweive an English version of 

the Hidaynt-^-Iidi^jn, or a ^uidn t& Faith a^wf Pmeiieer being 
the Prag^ of /Ac Moohummndans : Tcanalated from 

the Arabic. Persian, and Wndoostance Languages^ by W. T. Robertson, 
K'tq.p of the Bengal Civil Kstahtighiuent. We understand that this 
gentleman, who ia at preaent in Cape Town, inteads to get the original 
Text, printed iu the Arabic character, together with his ttanslatioa into 
English^ and a vemioo into the Dutch tooguc, for the Ijcncfit of the 
MaljLv ]k(o^Iin)5 tbroughont the Cobuj of the Cape of Goo^l Hope. It 
waa his intent ion, we believe, to have printed the wort fit this place — 
but, as none of the local presses can supply Oriental type* he proposes 
to superintend the printing of the Text/togetber with English and 
Dutch translations* on his approoebing return to Calcutta. It is self- 
evident t hat a BcKjk of Common PrayeTp in a language andeTStood by the 
community of Medaj's in this Colony^ must prove valuable and 
acceptable as well as useful and in5trcctive+ 

“ Pchiiseik depraved, ignorant, and selbwilk-d as the ^falays of 
(?£i[ic Town are, and as little incliued to encourage the aanguinarv and 
sensual dogmas of the Arab imp<ister, wo are ncvcrthelera glad to 
discover any method by which the unexceptionable portiona of his 
creed tnay be known to hb follow'ers in thia quarter of the world." 
{The Cape of Good fhpe, Utrmrg Gazette, Cape Town, 1630. vol. i. 
No. 2, p. 18.) 

Thus, it can bp easily evideaced that Christian missionary effort 
was rcHponsible for the proposal to initiate the above venture* For 
the propagation of ^luslim beliefs among the non-Christian blacks 
bad excited attention, and the contemporary newspaper* and olEcial 
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dociimoiits give a clqe to this temJencv * Tfie ’Ifr lat i, 

P.S8), <■„, j. o„ ,h„t *v«.ion i» ,000, and hnlU „„ ,’ Z 

pur^., .r.i oce^ionairy b the .tooo .Kurries near 1 tol ole 

aiirl VrftlT^r^ be a learned man, well-)eattie<l in the Hebrew 

dl ^ r b taste and 

Mahor'' t ^ '‘cknowledgeri ,ith ehame and sorrow that 

atthe'cay‘'Tut*°wh"' T"* 

On the whole, the viewpoint of the European pnbUe reapeeting them 

act m a law-abiding manner toward, themselves and the state 

fnnZs'S 1 of the poblicat.dn of the* 

T/,a ^P^^t^tatWc journal of the day^ 

a--"b.r. ,62i_ 

system. "" Pi^i«worthj- prineipW of the old 

inhabSL“tsrU^*m are;HXo^'Sw‘w* ul '>^ 

perfected, were, np to jXI P^I'cy wouH have cherished and 

-nd ignominy. Cr 

«hip. TW could nS Sd knl/. of Bnrgher- 

though liofn there, ^^ithout speciirwrndMlon'ISd''^ 

They were placed under t he arbitwr/t^ r secHntv, 

and Landdrorta—compelled to rierform nuhhV J^’i>'^ber Senate 

punished at discretion with slri ^r^rH ^ « 

leave their homes without a Pasw-^-their K ” to 

at pleasure by the police. They were linbln't'^ '^ifererUnd warehed 
-sud yet they Wm r>,xe!\^J 

inhabitants. ' ^ lips, like the other Free 

or .h, Sr™, 
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iim\ huniaiic and geni^n>ii.'i in thvh And tlie whole etas# 

nuiy he coiii^idered as a v&limblt? adcljtion—the fruit of the kte 
Ordinance—'to our effectlA-e aad infiproving PopuJeition.'^ 

But this orientation of feeling t^ecaioe inteussiicd iiftcT 1838—^thc 
final year of the Aljolition of Slavery at the Cape. Xecdleaa to decIanBp 
the f’-ape Malaya rejoieed In their new Ntatu.'^ eitkenK of the land. 
Under liuch atispices, they continued to thrive numerically and 
Rpjritiiully, 

This was the spirit which prevniicfl when the Heeond introduction 
of Aruhic ty-pography (this time a aije^^ssfiil affair) wm announc'eti 

Uinier the title of ' C’a|M> (leniu.^ ' the fVMjfwd contains the 
following Jicceufit uf a .Mihoiunitidau (^alechiism in Arabic, printed in 
Tape Tow'n : * Imvif nuu-ivT^I to-day the fii>vt tiurnWr id a Matny 
Catcehismt The printer of the u'crrk is Mr^ M. C. 

Schongcvcl (ttr«'nniarkot Square)H ft h enrirely m the Anibic 
Inugtiage, and in every miy reflects great credit on the printer, its 
execution being very good. The work particularly dca«*rveB uur 
attention and admirotion, as the printer hud to set the very ciiOieult 
letters hiniRcIf, which is not only a very troublesome ta-sk but a tedionn 
i>ae^ too. It will conAiat of twenty nuraherw^ and will be publiBhcd 
fn»ni time to time- We huve often had occasion to admire the beautiful 
apccituens of Lithography executed hy Mr. Scboiigevel, and wo would 
wish that that gentleman present a copy to the Soufh Africiiri Miiseuin. 
in order that the public sIao may he ciuihlcd to put a proper estiiTiate 
on his ability/ '* {H&tiih A/ru^ti Cmuaerdat JffiTitiWr, 26tb Julv, 
1856,) 1 


Yet further contern in the matter did not wnne* The nineteenth 
century witnessed another notable effort made in this direction. At 
ConstnntinopICp in 187T^ the Turkish Ministry of Education issued an 
Arabic'writ ten publication in the Cape Malay dialect to serve as 
ft handbook of the principlea of the fslnmic religion.^ Since then 
several minor attempta have betn niarle to organize Arabic 


^ Xo TOpy of this wort Appran to bf extAllt^ Jl in worth whilr-, at thla jujHMiuo, 
to lUArk thU jitHtCtEWtlt of Pr, T. H. Hnhn in /mitx tjf iJu Ortt^ CiJletiiQH ftt 
Afn€4s» Pubik Lihmry (Ckpe Tawn^ Antbio rmd 

from thfl radpU kloif tbfi fViday ol Loht^raog |Ckpe ^Alt^y nome for 

iSid-uI-FUr. S. R-. j. [Vobably WTrittm At the CApe. Siro.” lin ing to the great tliatwnre 
Iprlwrvfi Town ajnl wb^re the pniw^nt gtiith' waj wiittiuu I hfkvis 

not bevii to examine thcav 3f.SH, 

* M, J. de Glocue, MuhammiodAobichE PropA^nulA in XiderianthcAe 
Xo. fdi. IBS I, t'or further Turkish intvwrtA In the Cape SlAlwyiik I’lJif Tkt MujfmtlmoM 
Pifpmlfxtiom thf Cfifif thf Good by ^taxLmillien KoLLuK'b^ ilirretour du JoamaJ 

Tnternaiioniit Lt* J)tur Mond/A ((lani^«ntinopk% 1^7b 
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typographical eodeavoars on a firmer bask, but thk latter flcvelopmcat 
is outeide of the paiview of thk atudy.i 


AruvtXrt thp abora Jiubjed, m AU atttonata. tie brat Arahwt who n*idei Ht tbe 

1 “"^.!.” u- ™d"*v«ra. wra Ur, John M. A«oli 

« Chwteb <rf Kn^lknU minUtcr. H ut /jiA*wrt or n JVoltinir //utiiu^ of fJom iim. tttul Hm 

^ghra m ^ .4 «/ *fc,i, {Londofl, ISajj, pp. ^37, 34;^ coMidn* ArrKdd'i 

^«»»cr (Orthw bwgmpbiral dtrteilB rwportinK Wm. The Dklbmarp of .Vatio,^ 
Bttiffraph^ coqt 4 il »8 no to hu Iftboim. t J "WJ 













Graeco'-Indiiin Notes 

Bj' Otto Stein* 

1. PUAMNAI 

T X one of th** cDtitrihutlons to tlie volume of I ml inn Studtoa pn'scntcti 
to Professor Rtneon (BiSfAS., vi, ’3, pp. 283 ff.), I)r» 1), Ifarnott 
eriticizits the explanation of the term 'Pramnai in Stnibo's ftcojr., 
XV, I, 70 (f. 719}, given by Mr. E. R. Hevuii (C///,, i. 421). Instctid 
of theicleutilfcation of the Pnimiiai with the prainStjiikm * Dr. Barnett 
projKMes to sec in the word a Sanskrit jjrmjw- I must eonfeaa not to 
be conviiicccl by the explanation of Dr. Barnett, neither from the 
point of view of an aiitagoniam between brnhirniMWi and scctarica, 
who, “ oi>posLtl to Aupaniiatlu Brahmans, and to Braiimaus 
generally ”, ” endeavourefl by means of a cnrcfnlly diseiplined and 
studiously Iiumdess life to attain to jirajM, practical clevemcss, skill 
in grasping tlie principles of their crude creed, and in ail justing their 
conduct to its Procrujiteaii ilemaiids”; nor from the philological 
point of view. 

.4gainst the former e-xists the main argument in the absctici! of 
a decisive proof in litcmture. The only imssage, ijuotcd in tliat 
connection, Bkoffavattg., xvti, 14, loses its value already from the 
character of this work as well as from the too general meaning of the 
woivl, but also from the aildueed parallel in i\toka8. HB-, iv. For this 
reason, the unknown use of a sectarian term prajHa, it is dUEcuIt to 
understand how the Greek author, whose assertion must not be Iwiscd 
on an Indian informant but rather, as sbow'u by his description, on 
Irs own observation, perhaps not correctly reproduced by fitrubo, 
might have come to know such a word.* For the linguistic aide of 
the ijuostion Dr. Burnett has to have recouiae to ao many altemtioiis, 
the least of which is not the aupiKiacd reading of wpayitw, irpam ai and 


^ jVli'owly nugg«*l-ijd by Jtft>jMf£«r£ier4cAir rf, A, d. ^ IS7J, p, (^27+ 

» Thf>n> ™ ■ of aflfifmtit'lHm bill of * flC-bool cf pmjMrUin 

ncrthins ip known m Iblt tiraf* lo which !^tImbo'P lounzis mmy For tbe fonncp, 

F. O. Sckmtkr, V^hrr drn der iHd(*cheM =iir Zeit MnMrim* mad 

Uuddha*, i^lraMbtir^p 1SH>2, -l^ H- 
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ita ronffision with npafit^at on iiMOunt of tho “often nimodt 
indistingutKhjiblc " ^ nncl that one mn hiinlly follow him. 

The notice in Stmbo ijtwa back to the time either befon? or after 
Mcgiwthcnes* For the formiT view can be aiidqce*! the introdnrtory 
pnswge in the fore|^mg imu. fi9 (C. 7Jf*), referring to the ooyypa^rv ; 
one m-oijlfl kdbve that by the term the historians of the Mamlonirtn 
time are meant,! while the mention of the Ganges haa to he token into 
consideration, and the para. 7*2 f., following those dnfler discussion 
70 L. cjuote later soumes, like Artemidoros (fimt century bx.J, or aJlinfe 
to later evente, like the einhasay of “ Potos to Augiistus, As shown 
below, the piirdllelism betwiKui the pusiiage in 70 and other places of 
S^lio’a iMmpiiation can hardly be overlooked. The Ptomnai are 
divided into three groups ; (1) living in the mountains; (2) naked ; 
(3) aeeular and wandering* Of the fust it is said that they use skins 
of deer, wallets filled with roots and dnigs, pretending to 
practise medicine by means of sorcery, magic spells, and amulets; 
the second group are living, as the name indicatea, naked, almost in 
the open air. practising i batinence during thirtv-seveu yearn, os lias 
been mentioned in para. S9 (C. 712); them are women present without 
ha^-ing intorcounse with them ; the membeTB of this group arc admired 
specially. Those of the third group live either in the towns or up 
country, are dressed in white bnen, putting on the skins of fawns 
or deer. The parallelism between this pisaage and some other relationn 
of the Macedonian bistoriaiifi make it Larrlly doubtful that also 
Strabo’s eitccriit in ijarn, 70 goes back to a soiiree. bringing in another 
form an account of the religious men of India of the time of Alexander’s 

idvaHion. 


.^IrJuindcr's Mmpaign in Iniiw >rv titled in 

sv I, 0 ,C, «««, .nd as (C 7.7i, ,.h.« simto e,uct« a .peciol 

Ij, h.m erf - ih. « nf 

tier Thu. m 24 fC. TO,. „■ ; in 34 (C. 703; 

1^ .pewt. nf . ,^1 j hj in ao (C. OfW) he lifm 

.lon» to|<| ,5 t, 2K sr..miing lu J.enbv iJongiJtn 

Wr '** H- «7 Onwihritas 21 _ 

/. Jr. iM, J3J^ r sojihr nrt- nfforml 2H ff;, tSfkK}? Aaol V 

B, .b, .wi.„i.v .h, 

lb, ’’ ■’ 'b' '«“ib> •el""! 

• eoWoi, ^ J the word, ore explained in 7| hy f™ 8 

of strstoV m. 133. “ciiy 
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Strabo, xv, I, 70 f. (C. 718/19). cf, witli: 


Ti TOIJ 
aATtSiQt^WTai 
^pdfJi^^aSM iptOTiKQ^ 

Kol iXKytmKovs 


rovs Bpa^d^ 

^vuwXoyicLv ^foi dtrrpovQ- 
filav amiiv^ ytXaj^iyov^ 
VTf^ iKtlytA}v (is tiAafdra? 
Koi (mpifroi/ff* 


^ovruiy Si (flc. /7pa^i^£jiM| 
Touf opfiTOUff frczAti’ 

v$iitr TOLiff Si yv^ifros'* 

TOV$ S« TToAlTWfOU^ mi 

TTpOTX^^P^LTff- 


"j^AAt^F si StffltpCfftF TTOt^lTUt * TTfpi 
T^F ^Aocr^^biF, &VO yeVij ^ot^cwf, 

iLv Tovs piy KaXtZ^ tvvs Si 

Fapfiai^^. [Me|e»i»thenes fg^ (Schwaii* 
b?dc), xli, 4 = Strttb(j, XV, 1, m 

(a nm 

Ni^ipx^s Si TTcpt Tiuv uo^iUTwyourm 

Acyf‘* Bpax ^^g woXiT€V- 

Kal 7til.pflKoXoV&€Tv TOtV 
^aaiX£V{n ay^jSauAoi^, tous S* dcAAouff 
maTTiXu m irepi ^wif + ^ . 

[Xeartb., FrOr. Bid. 133 F 2S - 
Straljo, XV, 1, re (a 716).] 

S^ ttimiijs icai t^f ircpi 
iroAAtt ifcTUffcu *cal Trpcw^jtiadt^p o/i- 
. i» + [Oiieiiikrit+ 

F. Gr. 134 F lT=Stmbo. 

1, f55 {C. 7ir>).] 

TQ SI ^yCTiF ra ftiv 

i^^CuWty ^IJfftF . ^ « TT^pi 77oAAwf 
SI Totf ^£AA^ffiF opoBo^^Xv . . ^ 
[Akgastb., xlb l.'>i = Strabo, xv, 1,59 
{C. 713).] 


rois piy ip^umvs Sopais 
iXd^tav XpX}a6a^, Tr^pas 
S^ ^t^wF'rat ^p/jtaKXFF 

^iCrrd?^ TTpOGTTOlQVpfVOV^ 

tarpuif^v p^rd yoi^rttay Kai 
^ir«^SdiiF Kal Tr^pidirroiF. 


TTfpl Sf TiSv ^Aoad^cuv Xiymv tow 
^CF dpttK>«s a^wF ^TjmF i5^vijraff 

tlmt ftiti JioFvdPF [Jlegustb.p sli* 
I = StralMj, XV. Lp 58 (C. 711).] 


Siarpl^eiF Si tow J^iAocrd^w if 
dAovi -TTpo T^ ^roAeoij otto vTt^p^oXtp 
iTVpp€Tpfpj Atrdig CMFTtt? iv QTi^Ol 













ono STEIN— 


Kol Soparg [Mcgiisth,, xli, 8 
.'!V, I, 59 (C. 713J.] 

Ntti f-jti Niapjfof ^fyti 5ri 

awAA«A*y/«'TOWS a^rcSi/ 

'AXf^ap&poi VkSwM aaoi Zi^rpiJv^K 
HTO^tirtincn, irai diil to 

ffTfiaro^fSoi-, dm? tiJi. 

^rdy Tov [r^v Roog] jSam- 
^ws. oi S« adnoi otfrot kqi rdv tLXXmv 

tKnJffftllr TT NO* waBiufv llJTpoJ iJmi-. oi5 
woAAn Se (i' /vSocca ndB^a yivirtti, or* 
rtt eSpai ttvpfttTpoi tiaw aihoBc tl Se 
^ peifoi^ NOToAQyi^oroij Toiir* oo^urv 
T^ffU- (BWNOtWjOiTO* NO* (KtlvQl O&K 
dvev Btov e’So'Mo^ Sri Trep 

trjfffpoi-. [Nearch., F. Or. Jfisi. 133 F 
lOtt = Arrian. Ind,, sv, IJ f,] 

eVc^tff Se n-e;^^tToif laaffat vt- 
mcrreu/*eTOLPf, kbI efi^ ux^SoV ti 
fiov^v TauTfjy iarptMTqV fnfU yip 

voooos ttvai ffoAAds Std r-^y Xiror^ 
Tiff Stai'rijf ital r^y iptytay el Si 

yivoiyn, i&reat Toilg oo^tordf. 

[Neatch., F. ar. //«#. 133 F 105 = 
Strabo, iv, 1, 45 (C. 706).J 

- . ♦ Ttjy Sc ^oTfSetnv ^Siay tlyai 
Sw T^v dp€Tr}y rdip VvSwftot^ ^t^wy 

[AristobuJ,, t\ Gr. 

139 F 30 = Strabo, xv, i, 45 (C. 706).] 
Tovf Se Fappavas . . , ^xero Sersig 
vXopiifvs SewTcpeveik Nara np-^y rovt 
tarpiKoif NO* tSs „fpl aySptaTtay 

^(Aood^wr, A»toijs per dypawAoar 

Sd, NO* tlA^tnag rpe^pe'iNiir;, 

o 7Ta.pfyea> aiVficirr navra roy ainf- 
Bfina tttu um’Sefdpet'or fevia' 

Sul Se Nol noAvyoHPOg ifoiciy no* 
dpperoyd»<iDos ifoi BTfXt^yoyovf Sw 
^ppaxivnuijs' r^y Si tarptiav S.a 














ftR^O-lNDLAX NCXTE-H 


riS) 


<riTICU‘ TO TrXiOV^ OU Sul 

eTriTeAsZ^prfiat' twi' Si 

TO. iTFi^purra ifoi to. 
KaTairAofffijaTa* TidAAa &i KUKOupyias 

TToXi p.€T^X^^^* [Megabtli,* atli, 20 L — 
Strabi?, sv, 1, m (Cl 71^).] 

aKpifiom^ &€ TO^ imoTifp.a9 
'rrXi^v lorpwq^. [Ontnikr., Gf, //is/. 
134 F24 = Straiiop xv, 1. 34 (C. TUI).] 


Touy Si KaTi 

yi/^muy 

VTTOlOpl^V^ TO TtA/dJ^j 
dfflfpirtTfitff TfV 
€^KLp.€V TTpprtpQV 

emra |/twi^] Tp«i*roiT'a" 

ywainfag 8/ 

ptyvwp/vaff auTofs’ Tusurouff 
8/ BovpLO^ioBoL 

TtU^i 


ofroi yuptvi StaiTOJiTfli oi (TO^wrrtii* 
toD fiii' vTiaidpiot iv tw 

iJAup^ TOV Si flspSQ^j 6 T^^tos 
tear* XV* AtipiScrt wot 

un-o S<VSpe(Tt pcyaAowiii^- 
[NeaT<;h.. F. C/r. llwL 133 F 0 = 
ArTiuh, liid. 7 .] 

Ntapxo^ Si iTspi T^v otj^oTwv 
ovrm A^er » - » ayp^tAcum^tP 
S* oAtoIs Kol yuFaik-a^* -ms Si S MiiTgff 
aTran'ui' wAij^ajp [Nearch^, F. ffr, 

Hisi. 133 F 23 — Strabop xv* 1 , 6 G 
(C. 716 ).] 

^^purres^ouAoff Si rwv iv TaiiXoiS 
uot^iUTtAtv iStiv SiJo I > - ^aprt- 

piov StSwJT^ti^ ^ . - imTipi&pevoy 

&* VTTO Tivwi^ Xiy^iy els iifirAig- 
piLtTtif TO T^TTQ.pdKoma inj 

diTici^ceos . « ^ [Axistflb., F. Gr, . 
ISFF 41 - Strabo, xv, I, 61 (C. TH).] 
Tows Si rbpfiOKas TOW p-iy tV- 

TipOTOTOVT iJAjojJfcOOS 6vQptL^€0^ 

Bai, iwl'Tas ^y Tttts oAacs * » * ct^po* 

SuJLWlV J^topls . " + MK€IV Si Iffltt 
TOlJroUff Kdlffll/OVS ifOpTfpiai^ Tljl^ Tf 
^ ffSiws ifat «V rats ciripwors 
. - . crup^tAtxTQ^tF S* iviois *fa.I 
ywraims airex^p/wiy #tai aiJras a^po~ 
&Kiiu}y. jTJcgasth.j xlii 22 , 24 = 

St 7 abo,xv, 1 , 60 {C. 7131 ).] 











m 


(>rrt 3 iiXEIN— 


ftf.: 5 fima wai TpidHoi^rn 

ouTiii^ CijVojTa . . » [llf^gJXSth., xJl^ 
lU = Strabo, XV, 1, {Cl 712), 

&i ^/rSot Xn^ijj Xpiomrat^ 
kuto-tt^P A^et Nlapx^v^ Mvou Top iwo 

rmv S€vSpiti3v ^ ^ , [NearLh., F. ffr. 
IliiiL 133 F 11 = Arrian* Ind,, xvi^ L] 

aAAoUf 5* TOWS’ pa^Tt^ 

wwsT jfftu tTrciiSoiJir «tii t^v TT€pl tou^ 
#f aTol^OJ^^ m Wff AoyoJi^ k'opipmv 

ipTT^ipov^^ cveuTTpPvraf Kiitpas^ 

i^al ttoAw. [AJegastb,^ xli, 23 — Stra1>o, 
XV, 1,61 (a 713/4), J 

cf, : Tov piv DtjM aAAav j^porai' 
ayo^aw biaTpC^w^ npcAfpevou^ oi^i 
<rvp^ovAwv , * * [Arifltob.y F. Gk HtM* 
139 F 41 Strnljo, xv. i, 61 {C, 715),] 
Thcix is Dotldiig which could ht us seo in those medico], naked, 
and linen-dressed DUeadicants a special scliDol of philo^pheTs, From 

II philologionl, or rather graphi^^b point of view, however, this view b 
corroborated. In Strabo, 59, (C* 712) and GO (C. 713), the read, aa 
far as the editions show, unanLcnoiistj Pappai*a^t some PtppavtL^^ 

III 73 (C« 720) the tnan w^ho committed religious suicide in Athens b 
craUeil ZappavoxVY^^* Zap^i/nj^oirijs ; oociiriing m the form Zt^ppapo^ 
(vj. ZapapKi^) in Dio t^ius, liv, % TO, again. Every handbook 
of Greek pala^og^Lphy^ ^<ms the shape of ni = Tr) with the shortened 
right vertical line. The uncertainty either in Strabo's manuscript 
already or in his copybtb text, ui addition to their ignorance of the 
meaning of the word, explain sufficiently that ITpapvtis^ is nothing 
else but a mistake for /Vap:va^, Substituting, as in the other passages 
in RtrabOj the initbl Zf just that form gives the beat Greek equivalent 
for the Indian srafna^a* 

> €f, GRTiJlhniiHnl, ^rierA* Pirlan^mpAK, AuH , ii Taf,, 1 anU 2, 

* Amtmiipn MjiLibfMi m\M> hjr Cfedm Am, ii, «Sa j SStrtn* M 

dcf Uawi«ek^n Aitirfum^m4wiutMp, sr, 310. 321, In nmiu^ettlf; 
phAHw-fc^rfl Ihp jdt4T4tkiipi m CA«jly to l»e tindmitood : 

nPAMNA^ (of more lit%s PPAMNAS) 
rPAMNA2 

2PAMNAS CEPAMANAI, ZAPMANA2) 


Toi)y &i iToXiTucoi^ oiv^ 
Soi'ira? Kara ?roAiv 
^ war* aypQVfSf K<L&7}pp€- 

tws ^ ^ So^KclSoii' 

Sopds'^ 

' r\\ II. Ka^ii^tvo L'f / jcq 

*, Hr L. JoiH-Ji" 
cd. nml Irnntfl,* nd Iik. 
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2. Kam^asa 

Rinre Sir Aun-l Stein’s first note ' on the woid published 

bv Boehtllngk, it looks as if the last chapter of the history of this word 
has not yet been ^Titten. The dbeovery by Professor Lieliich * and 
the want of an ei«praphical proof of the occurrence of the won! pointed 
out by him, on the one hand, the iiartial complication of the question 
arisen by just these imssages in inscriptions on the other hand, may 
ioatifv the following lines. 

piist, however, it seems necessary to perluatratc once more tho^ 
passages in the Rajalar., from which the meaning** camp ” or** army ” 
comes to light without any possible <loubt. 

The viit 

yo hy atttlMTadhikSrtjtmjjiiidttrSjasya karnfavr \ 
rajna sa kampottSdhipalih kftah || 

has been translated bv Jl. A. Stein thus : X^jaysmitra, who had been 
superintendent of clothing during Jinduraja’s chief rammand 
(imwpwHo), was made by the king commauder-in^ihief. Ko^ doubt, 
as to be seen from the career of .Tinduraja, who gqt the kam}>anadhi}iata 
in vii, 26T, kamjwna means here ** chief command (of the army) - 
From vii, S87, rfm/e cuAwro A’afn/orpoiw Madamm capi kampaw, the 
meaning ** chief romraand ” is evident ; in vii, 1319, the office of 
a commander-in-chiet is espressetl by kampane vmhattamah, l^rally 
“the first in the command”; Tilaka, who L» mentioned in viii, 180, 
among the IfimpovSdyadhikSrasthSh, i.e. the highest oRiocta, like those 
of chief command and the like (ef. vj 259: k<f>»pa>mdihiri,M«tha’ 
nadhikSrivah). appears in viii, 575, again in a iloka, alludiug to the 
derivations ifiom the root iowp, with which Awnijxiwa seemfl to he 
connected in Kallunja’s riew » 

f« Tihdtih kf^tmblaija dattakampamh \ 

ttinyt' }trakamp<ii»akUiii> pmkompana tm drHttmit {] 

and Ls called agsiii in viii, 599: hmpttHSjHitL viii- 960, the phrosc: 
rSjS , . . iyitdhSt . - . liar^Htitram is uwd «a above coMra 

Ixiwpime, or bi viii, 1046, A pecidiar idiom is met in viii, 1623 f. 


• BrrirW- flAfr rfw it. d. »««., ISWT, 

S. 18a N-e. U; M. A. Btrin. WZKH., lii, l««a pp. St 6 - wUicipiiUnf tii» nolo lu 

ihc timnjtUtiun ol ftajatur., v, tt", t.o.na • n 

• Lei|Wip, „ r, 

• 1» Wslik PAorny * ( Apmf*r„, 

1, 2SfK •.V, yopp. Ihr olU liKliM ro«t IwNtp i* fcmiu-ftrd ♦tlh L»tin rtlmpiu and 

OtkIi iira|i 3 y^. 
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malleti fur^}am arpayaf ,• 

Tdj^fdhiinat Kmjmp Dhdnyam Udatjorn knmnpandd api | 
ajipmhammmpatih . . . 

kampanfi occur?, a? to be seen from the passage vLi, 13626 
ipfl ko^pi kfjmpftirnm bhupdn manin iTdsdluro ^^^7/ 

in masculine or neuter gender* probably the latter, to which the 
locative and abhitivo-fprms {tampane, re^p, k<impandd} tnay belong [ 
in all thesic panaage? the meaning “chief command '' fits welL^ The 
com pounds kampatiddhipafi, ete.* could be explained as kampana + 
adhipati ; on the other hand, there is found unanimously m v* 59&; 
vli, m, n23 ; viih ^99. 627, 665. i6rj9, 2420. 2868 (dual) the form 
kampandpaU. Conceding the tJOftaibilitr that this n of the fugue is due 
to the metre, as it stands in the last-but-two syllabic of the second 
pada (x X X X ^ — — ■^) as in viii, 652+ where the word occur? 
in the corresponding position of the second hemistich, there is the 
instance of viii, 6S5:— 

Hvik^tt Dri-asaras{tm kampandpalina taitih j 
In the corrupt verse of the l^haprakaia * iv* 3, kompandpati is found 
by the wide of Athjpjwijjo (raasc.). The inference seems to l>c : hmipava, 
mase. or neut., means the “ command, chief command {of the army) ", 
while knmpfifid, fern., means the “ army"'*® 

In the Mftb/h^ ij^ 4, 226, occurs a king Kampana, whose'name is 
made intelligible by the wonhs! k^mpa^imm Yamitdn em 

f/ftlj |/ This, however, is not the single Instance of such a naenc, con¬ 
taining kampa OS lamjmitfi. Thus Knm|^ or Ksmpapo 1, whose nephew 
was Cikka^KamiJiiiiiia-Odcyani, the son of Bukka I, belonged to the 
Vijayanagani dynusty of the fourteenth century A.n, ■ the nephew"? 


1 ft ia, aft ti^* M, A. Steki, kw. ii:na(agou» to from c^tdrapifi. 

hti AlMiract hOUn from himpaH&tiitjpnif, kamJrftmpaMjkiiK cic. But thi^ 
Tpmarkjf above. 

* /mrf. xviii, p. aTJ; d. Indc*, B.T,, p. SPft, 

* Only In JInjntar., riil. HWli, wcuts thi> title af nn officer. iaiftpon<i./tfTfiJla4u. 
One would eu^mt tlut H W*» hu duty to find out II nuitalik plxce for the p*mp. 
perlinpii bImi to Blake out and to rrrtt "ome qiiaHcrv within the rnmmpnimt, Ctmld 
rti» lUfEKCRtiMI—lMI«cd on the meaning of the root yraA j ud—be provnh thru thi* 
piUMilRr would Im the only jilacr where homyoM ortum In itm oripitlal mmuiinit 

enranapment 

* I’f, Wi-lK-r. t’fArr dir ITife^ruviAe [fUjadti/ii], Ahh. PreOiw. A, d. W-. |t)»a, 

S. IS7, n. 2. That the Gnekit knew the Indian tCTm* for " ramp ■* and ** army ” in 
Jihown hy KMvi'hitvi'aglaimw* wap' 'Ww's t4 ^utjhpt, 

d OT^rert rf. Gray anil Bchuyin. dnrr. JtiurmI tif i'AHolo^, *sii. IPUl, Jlifl f, 
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aame appeal* as Vtra-Kampaaa-UdaiyaT, or Komam-Kampava- 
tldaivar* fin South India inscriptions: Kambappa). The Oanga- 
Pfllla^'a king, Vija™.Knmpi-(vikrama)vaman,' seems to Imve a name 
denoting his bravery and military sue«^ i he is nailed sometimes 
only Vijayahampa, which looks like a name : he, wliose ^impor army 

is victorious.* 4. u II 

A more decisive oecnrtence of the wonl ka»ipa,m seems o be I. 

l &-n in the inscription of the Yadava king, Riimacandra, tmm the 
Tear 12^6 (») A.D., who is called 

The reading, as far as nan Ik, concluded from the Kan^se test on 
I, 374 is correct *; there are. however, some pmllel passages m 
inscriptions, which raise doubts, further, the reading is dependent 
on the PKplanation ol the foregoing expression jaaajhamjia 

In a record of the SilBhara Cbittarajadeva of Korthem Konkap^ 
from iUku &48 = A-i>. 1026* the ruler ia called tyaga-jagaj-jhampl^j 
translated hy Fleet (p. 206) "who excels in tlic world in 
In his nephew's, 4 \nantfu 5 eva’B. inscription from Saka 1010 ^ a d. 1094, 
the formula hsa been enlarged to > 

as in a Kadaiiil>a inscription ol Vijayaditya (f^ka lUSO - a.d HBSh 
translated bv K. P- Pnthak (p. 274) : “who was nnsuri^d m the 
world in liberality;’ Differing only in the suffix of jkBijM-, by reading 
jhampotiSdinj^. the phrase occ^uns in another Goa-Kadsmba kings 
inscription, by ^ivaehittavTmpermndideva, of a.o, ili4, rendered 
1>V Fleet as “ the firm reatuig-place of the .Diampalachnrya, renown 
for libemlity The other vuriation. ari-rd^-jas*tjhamfxt, is met m 


1 06oi«. Vcdrjwr, in T-mil -n I'"’-;;'P'“™' 

mesni^s JoN cr a title kiniJ^ nf m.cy .Sonlb lnrf«n ' 

Call VikmhSlDini, m tVit' prwpnt ralcr af JIjMrt l» mmimi M aiicnir Ft, tcir tU 

» £d. /nJ vii. Arp J'™'- *'>*-*• l'^70 i =(. viiL, p, ‘.Wa. 

■ Fit. Ittd., Tii. p. is*3. IWJi the comninn fnirmii]* in irnwriptwa* iR 
d*(S™W, *« 5<3 Jolly, KPifO., 44, IS'hl. it. SS3 ; thf- rami' «i the Sen* kmif, ViJBJ'nwnft, 

ill nf list flam^ IttFid nniJ nn^fltliiip. _n.h 

I )Fp, r^n,.. Vil, I. Krrniii Taluq. So- 17 (lr*ii«nb«l teiit, p. bngli*h IraiiR. 

lAiiOil 1 ^ lot) : rf- fl™*' '/**' 

1 nU » in the prwtdins b "h i»n«:rvpt p. 

Anns.. eUriU in thr K*n*fr-e It.t: occur* in L IS in the 

phnuM-: J'Wi(i..isnrjV"*'A7jp«MrviiT^j)a'‘. 

• Ep, SnJ., *ii. p, SOS, i. hb 

t turf. Jar,, l», IS8«, p, A'’*, b Ol, . 

» Ihid.. Si. IffAi, p, 27a. I, tl : the rtailing here m jAdflipojAajp^Sfl , 

* Bo. nr.fvc|. i*. Xo. p, =iMk 1. II : M: «i. -APP- No- : 

crT. Jw?.. sii. P- 
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the ilutgt inscription of the Kalacum ruler Bhillama ftom a.d. 1189,i 
T wo inscriptions belong to the time of the Kfl.ljimba king. Vira- 
.Uyakeiidcvfl ; one, from A.ti. 1199,1 

pavtucdryadhiiryalafn \ 

bihhfadabhTdfta{!)l-imih M Ja^lesinTjto ^hkamt || 

the other * reads more simplj'; 

The correct spelling occurs in ito second variation, an-raya-jagajjhimpa, 
in the Mamdnpiir inscription of the Yadava Kanham from the ikka 
year 1173 = a*d. 1250,* translated by the editor, L, D. Barnett, 
a jagajjliampa to toatiJe kmgs/^ * 

There have heen proposed three esplanations for jkampa. jhamptn, 
or jhampatMt (jfiawapada, jhampah) : who excels, who wa^ 
unsurpassed ; resting place of Jhampajacarya ; and a jagajjhampa. 
Neither a Jexieographer nor the Pandits * are able to give anv hint 
to undemtand the word ; Fleet himself referred to the root jftamp 
'' jump ” • : It IS obvious that a meanitig, wanted in the passages of 
the inscriptious quoted above, could not develop from that mot 
jkomp or the noun jUmpa. On the one hand, jhampanSmrm 
sounds much like kampanScaTya ; on the other hand, it is hardly 
prolwble that the former compound could lie aepamted from the other 
forms, jkampa, jhampin, jfiampaimt. It is difficult to aay whether it 
ifl due only to a clerical error that not In the phrase alone jfinmpaiia 
altcniatea with iTJflijwnn, but also in Hemacandra's AbhM., 1179 , 
the V. I. for jhampd rends tampd ; and e,g, in the HitnjiadeiTi (cl! 
Petensonh p. 68, I. 18. jhampn is replaced in the oldest Nepalese MS. 
by iampa (cf. Notes, pp, 56 ad 68. 18) ; finally there is a Naliala 
grant of the Gahga king. Durvinlta,’ mentioning in line 28 Tumburu, 
Nhrnda, Bharata, Reva, and Kambalacaiya. the mnstera in the am 
of music, dancing in theory and practice ; but the last of them has 
nothing to fio with the mysterious 


^ ImL, XV, p. L Mr 

1 ill'v' a " '1' ’'■ ^5 ■’ ®- AfJ-- 

"■ p- '■ “■ i»» i -f. 

Kri^h™.' " P- H«- ‘‘injT’B FJe^I. p. 7a. ,.t. 

■«Lvl!r'' M- :«ll. fn the note* “ rhe exensainih 

■* ”"7'' ‘‘ 

*' " ■ .1 ^,ia^ .r 

* Ep. liifi., xii, p, 

’ flfpf,rioJlAr tfrp„rt,«rHt p.t Jfr,„ |||J4. p. 











OILSns-I^^PfAN' NOTES 




The worri jhampana ^im to have bee a unknown already to the 
coni]}O 4 wr 0 of the inscription.^, or, fit leaatH they did not know, the 
exact meatiing ; and ns there-: b no other help one must have lecourRC 
to Uiipiiiatics, looks from the first glance like a Prakrit 

won! ; in Prakrit jAn corresponds to Sanskrit kmj ; 

thers'foie one had to usHimie a Sanskrit root In Ilcrnae.^ Pki. 

iv, 161* occurs jhmujmi Ld the meaning hfiram waiaierand some 
other wonls derive<l according to Pbehel from u root kmp. The 
root Jt-^por L^mp means twn/^Ipn * ; jkmpanu - A^£j(twJpriiift would 
be ahMmenoe a word that really exists but b out of place in the 
phrases of the inscriptions, sjxwially in ^rirrhfajagajjkimftti, The 
PVV shows a si>eond k^^panor to Ik* deriveri from a root k^ap, bouig 
a cftiisiitive to destroy."* owes ita iiiHcrted m either 

to the following labial or to the analogy of the othtu- root k^up or 
k^amp and ita derivatiopH. And no other meaning but ''destroy"' 
fits better the wntext of the plirose iinrii^tjetfffijjktmpu, “a dt^froyer 
of the world of hostile king?*/* In the other plrni^, Itfliptja^jjkuppa' 
jhfinijHJiiardrifa. the sciw may lie* a master in ilestroying (j,e. 
eonquering) ^ iLS a destroyer {S,e. conqueror) of the world in generosity. 
The different a[rellingsi fjArr/npiw, Jkmpnd^, j/iwiapn/o, jhumpftna) 
show' the w'oni or the phrase to Iw olM^lete or somehowr strange ; 
jHuhajks "jhftmpamP in that latter phrase* is simply due to the 
fon'going and the eorreet reading would sliow ti by 

tLimneandrn's inscription : urimjpijaifajjhampa-k o m pan nctlrjja, 
denoting the king ns a nuister of the chief command (of the army), 
as destro_yer of the world of hostile kings, la thia explanation right, 
t\wn there is the epigniphical proof of hmrpa^^m in the sense found 
in the Bajatjinii'tgion Perhaps kanipnna should lie read also in the 
* other inscriptions and accoitiingly tmuslated. 

The w'onl i-viJJijwno in inscriptions is not limited to this use. 
Curiously enough, kfintffina in its second sense, district,'^ b met in 
leeords of nearly the same time, nay, in some of the mmc iiiseriptions 
ill w'h'cli jhampaiiH was found. The rt-oonl of the Western Calukya 
Some^vara Tniilokyamalla from aj>. Ib54, I. 7,* uses the fortn 


* l^rlipl* Pm^^rih Nprffrfcfs, | JtiM, 

* .SfT Ft. Lietpirh, r. ^f. Ihiririhfrgpr 

Ki., mcio, TKt jaiilnuWlttui+“ ^ 4<i nnU Itfl ftml 

■ Knr Inrtli PiriH.' pf>4.')H3ilitie*riU'ffltroyin|E jitiU cemfinTtng. tbp ihr ifrini jurnurjf 

t(w' (mjt p. n. 

* XW{. ISWJ,p. 2^2. 
vou rii. rART 1. 
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kkiti pana, while hiB B^nkapur injM^ription from H>!>5-6 ^ gives in 
L 34 the iLHTiJil form inmpaf^^n sc, :Sitiugiin<lfige twelve, i.e. the mcKlem 
Nitjagimdi (Nwfgpoiidee, Neergoonilee), four milea towards the 
soot h-sout h-west from Ski^on , the lieadsjuartem of the BankapCir 
tfliuka of the Dhlrwar Dktriet, Bomhtiy ” {Ep. hid., xJii, p. 12). 

To the same year as the latter iimcription belongs that of the C^lukya 
(jaiigaperraanadi Vikramaditya VI, son of Somelvara, while the 
Kactamba Great (hieftain Harikeaarideva was his subonliuate; the 
latter with his wife and roligioi.ia colleges granted to a Jain temple 
some land in the very Nidagundage twelve, which w'as a kampana 
of the Panringal (modern Hangal) Fivehnndreflt ia the year &ka 
977 = A Air Twenty years later fallH the recorrl of the 

Western Cahikya Some^vanL II Bhnvanaikamalla and his feudatory 
Gangii[)ermanadi BhuvaimikavIra-OHyAdityadeva from &ka 997 — 

A-31=. I0i5-G,* mentioning the Mngnnda (modern Did(pir) twelvct 
which was a kamp^iifi of the Banavase District (in Korth Kanara). 

The joint rulers^ the tw o brothers Sivaeitta Panimaniin and Vi^ciucittji 
Vijayarka 11+ of the Kadamhas of Goa, lelt a record from the yejir 
A.II. 1169-1170^ where * the kafttpa^a Kalngiri in the PalasI District 
{drkft) is mentioned. Froni the former of the two brothers comes the 
rloidile inscription (in JCagsri and Katiarese characters) of the year 
A.r>. I17i>* where the karnpitm Degaiiive in the Fulri^ika District occurs. 

In the year date<l aAk J2tH are the two Belgaom inscription h of tlie 
Hilt to mler KartavTrya IV of Saandatti and Belganm. one of them “ 
bringing in I. 3fi the Koravalji <7owijwijn in the Knqdi Three-tbonsand 
District; from Kallioli comes another inscription of Kartsvin^a, 
dated a.d, 1204^ in whicii the Kurnnibe^ta is founds; the s 

mnw mler s inBcription from Bhoj,* datc-fl four years later. 1208, 
brings once more the Koriivalji himpamt^ to lie identifiech acconling to 
P'leet (p. 244), wdth one of the nicwlem plu{:t?a named Kurvolte and the 
like, prohibly with that w'hich is situated twenty miles north-west 
of Athni in the Belgaum District. The ^Saindatti Kanarcsc inscription 
of the time of the Raitfa Lak^midevn II, from a.O. 122&, mentions the 

^ A> -KtiU p- 

* /fid. x^n/., ir, I ST.'S, p, 20®, in tkf fnrm Z.Yi^pnj;ia. 

^ Ihid.. p. I. 33 L 

* JftAN., Po. Hr. vnl. ix, p. 219, 1. 11. 

^ JEAS., Bf., tn!. iit, p. 2li% L ; p, . I, 44. 

*■ luJ-i jciii, p, 3I>. 

^ JHA^Sr, Br., vhI. k. p. ±26, L .W, 

* Inti. xii, p. ±47+ f. 
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city Sugandliavati fthc mcd&m Kiivjirtdatti Baundattip cliiel town 
of the PatiuSigad tiluka of the Belgaiim District) a& the chief town of 
a kdfHpana.^ In the ^InmilapCir iiiacrriptbn ^ of the Yaihisii Kauhora^ 
quoted before, of A-D, occurs not only the term jagajjliattfpa, 

but oigso in h fll the kamjiaiid Kunimbetta again, which “seeniB to 
be the village styled Kurbet . . . Shindi Kurbet . . , Kooreebet 
(Rombiiy PreKidency). 

Both ih^ teTm^,Jd§djjkampn as wellaa kmnpanA^ are found Ln inserrip- 
tions from a.d. 1026, lesp. 1054, till a.d. 1250, reap, 1286* lielongbg 
to the d 3 n!iastiea of the Kanaieae District&p as they have been named by 
Pleet. It appeaca quite natural to look for a Kana^pic etymology for 
them. Neither, liowever, (such an authoritative expert as the late 
Dr. Fleet, uor the Pandita of kis time were a bio to give even the lue-aniiig 
of the former word. For the latter term Fleet ® himself suggested ^ 
tJie convertibility with hdda^ a tddbhnm of Sanskrit vuta ** euelosiue, 
road, mud wall or hKlge surrounding a to win, site of a buildmg, bouse, 
and as used in the inscriptions it means acconliiig to the context either 
a town or a cycle of towns fonntd into an admmistmtive post And 
in BDother place he tries to give an etymology, too : 'M hax^e shown 
that' * is a convertible term w'Sth ^ bada ^ m its second meaning 

of a circle of towns constituting an adniiuiatrative post+ « . . 
^ Ku}tipit{td ^ is probably aiiother form of the Canarcse * iuinpalfit 
k(impihi\ a cluster, heap, asscmhlyp multitude/^For the fimt 
aiwrtion^ it is correct so far that Aww/wirm must be something like an 
administrative unity ; but for its convertibility wutli bad^t it must 
be remarke<l that it occurs side by side xvith the former Ln inscriptions^ 
Til us hut AuL, xix, p. 272* I. 7* where fjddu must be a bigger 
administrative circle than kampana ,, in other inscriptions* hy tfddu 
or the head village of a kampaim h meant. For the second 
ais^'rtioii, that kamparia may be aiiotbcT form of kampola or kampilu, 
them existit i:^ triic, tlie aimlog)^ of jhifn-pana jhampala^ hut 

^ By. Br., i‘*>L at, t*- k At j p, 26 S. L ifUl- tVif the cctmwt ilAte Fiwt, 

p- S 3 ; KiL'lhyin, f^p. vih App. Xa 26 S. 

» A>. /W-. 31131. p, 

■ JHA-S., Ert, Br^ Vi>]r ix, P- n. * j " The mrAninf; of the wont ' 

ii not certain^ but, from in uthrr in^HcriptkHifl, it appimro todrnoie ' ftcirrle ot 

TiltiiKrP 

* Ibid., vol. 3c, p. 28^1 f,,. n- 3". 

*■ Ind. Ant^ iv, p, 21 n. |; tt ibni ibid., xix, p. 274, n. 26^ 

^ Brtr Itr., to]. ix+ p. I. 34 p. ±til, J. 44 ; cf. vo|. jt* p. ^>* n, 37 ; 

ind, if, p. 2t>a, L 34. Tlu‘^re \m In KnnAkrit miNTf|iMnnii nnolhfr P'rni tiiir 
a bout wbir-h nrul roln /pid. 1 i* 102 ?. p, 74 . 
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otbrr torms like jhumpaxta occur ulso, partly due to tho 

interchange of d and [mrtly to the correct spelling being nnknovrn ; 
tlierefore we fund kJuimpami mid gampann^ chaiigej^ of spelling easily 
understood, but nowhere kampa^ or himpijti. Jt is nothing but 
anotlier suggestion, accruing, however, from the foregoing remarkaj 
to connect k&rnpaijia of those ins^riptionE with Kapirav again. 

From both the meanings, from the original ” camp ** as from the 
Indianbccd chief command ”, the semantic derivation of adminis¬ 
trative unity is possible ; as the “ camp ” was a district staked out, 
irtcliiding the army and all its accessories, being a town for itself, so 
it could be applicrl to the civil admiuistmtive terminology. And 
from the TTiicaning chief tommiuid ” it is not difficult to arrive at 
that of a civil, political^ and fiscal office, the district of which got 
the name kump^naJ 

M stated above, the terra occurs between A,p, 1051- and 1286, 
and Kalhaoa.H literary activity falls into the twTHth century a,p* 
also. W'hcther there was a connection between Ka^mlr and the 
Kanarese dynasties,* and where the term took its origiut these rpiestious 
cannot yet be dcoifkd. The probaliility that is really 

a Kamirese word, as suggested by Fleet, and spread over up to Ka^inlr^ 
is a slight one, already from the reason that from the meaning 
administmtive unity” the development of the meaning “array, 
chief command ” is hardly to he imderetoocL Aud^ on the other hand, 
to sepirate the tw'o worfls at all seems, on account of their semantic 
and chronological affinity, less likely than to see in them a—perhapa 
independent—development of a heritage, the testator of wldch is 
know-n, but not hia direct heim.® 

" If it b BllH>wnl te moclrm iTl^titlltidapt, one nny iv-EDt-nibcr ihe clow 

bc'tworn polLticiiJ difUKcU ftnd tlic fil the Jinn>v the df^triliution 

of iwtiorTd!inj]| to •dinitiblmtivr 

* SBi-Ii h cOiatH'Cliiio incethnt indkst^l tiy /iijffl., iv, J.^ fl., nKrratiiqR UHteolit;y-A 

Moktftfjdii'a Into thf^country rd iIm? Karr^ritil princtwHAtta (I, rf. ihe iJytlMty 

of Ih^ i" out nf from ihp t-hrotiulci^- of thr kitia. irhirh hsut, hwp¥cr, 

to !» popurnti:^ fftim the limo of the Alltbor Knlha^uu 

* Only htTo in the notn « plueo muy bf giviTi lo the Rfin^lcritl^linn of GiMx-k 

hy {BSOS., ti, p, f.). Tn the Ut 227 ; v, iho 

rocl^ hillock Knimftr«rt« b rendered hy the rIom of A^ m KnmrlnrudiHin, idenliRod 
by Sir Aural Sloin with the ^wwnt KSmebnk^l. WUhmit f^nlerinif into a tlm^iHiiQn 
on the WB-l flignifiMnw ^ the btter ptnee, thb rompubon b a.% \i*^t a further 
inp^toTice of the mutUAl eonnection Mwmi Skt. irnijwi anil wh^l muy be cflUe\| a 
tertiary Prikht For ttff-t^nra smw AI. A-, ¥o| J p. 2tt2 

(At4o Guru|H4jAkauniii(lJ, S. 77, Isiv, ISOS, p. ^ £.}, 







Iranian Studies II 
By II. W. Baiuky 
L Kami 

L A pRfiRage of the t«le of Husrov und tfie Page {Pahi. Tcxis, 
pp. 29-3(», in iJnvflhi’a edition. § 30) may form the Btaiting-point for 
a disctmion of himt. It has not so far been fully translated. 

jn77Avir fmmagPl pumt A'u an i pat upmrt nihetnl gdit-e 

hatam ^'‘aMur 

f^ftk hi and&tik bavH eii aim/ hmmk fiCTwl: 

^ir ut lit lii xmmz ut ti^tr <i> kni'dtak ^idar % 

s(ikik Mt at I kjfit^kJk at hiik i kutukik. 

GrBd. !>6^ in both caacs with ^cripth of the 

ulcf, is JfPpnii^ ijtimzn, gamz ^deeri mouiitfiin-ox \ Oaii. (Digor,) 
(Iron,) <imzn ' Kirs^hkuh ^ (Millerp fiftiiul. /mil. PhiL^ p. 36), 
B.Sogd, ywzK" Nrerf SCE. 151, 354, AvcfitJin 

NPcrs^ *calf, fawn \ Her^ h possibiy 

H compound *lani- l>cing connected with B,Sogd- irw'k 

(Gram. Sogd., i. 134) ^ieune\ Aveata irninnm^, PuIiL *titruk 
(cf. Tavadin. S^ijaxt m 2*). The RUinc suWix is probably to be 

seen ill Fa LI . kap^tiT^ NPers, kabatur ‘ pigeon ' (Honi^ GI I\^ J* b^ 169, 
supposed -ar-), since thR intervocaJic -t- of NPera^ kfibtUar £iuggest^ 
*kapd(tidani-, cL Pahl. pathUlh in P^z. ; XPem. kotdh (Nyberg, 
Glosmr, s-v* utav). 

kavaiok in the context clcurlv naean^ ‘ young, small‘. 
It can be rehiteil to the n>ot Av* kid<tk/i~f PabL kStdh Armn Lw, 

kotfih NPers. kSdok\ and Paid, ktlh ku6, imk ‘^mall ^ (Hce BSOS., 
vi, 599), NPers. kilM\ The whole u then clear. 

■Thiidly he condescends to mk. Of that which they put into 
ge|«, which meat is the more delectable ? The page «^ys, Live for 
ever I ^ All theae meats are flclectable and excellent, of ox and wild 
ass and deer and wild boor and young camel the calf of one year, the 
buffalo, the domcHlIc and the domestic pig/ 

2. The opening paragraph of the same text (PoAf. Texi^f p. 27, 

Un vala, § 1) rcudfi:— 

* a. M^Tis ndia Im iM tHihiiias*). 
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m/ji pimlrt hii'Sm mtk-r raxpttkr <x'oi oriut> nam tlmt 
ftSar-lv^ pei i iiihiin iak i^gtat. 
reiai is used (] ) of young childn'ii. 

Skancl-Gumanlk-VA'ar (PSaind). IP”: ii h, war^utn kam- 

(iStHtim u iam-^pirtli jxuti^i Arr u ffurff n^rr ^nijSriafAr iandaSti tuvri 
a r^at/q, \ j^ei andaf rw h^lnuf. 

* Since if men, mtb tlieir little knowledge and small understanding, 
even so do not, os far as they are able, allow lion and wolf and other 
beasts into the dwelling-place of their young ones’ {djSaaitfoi,* Skt. 
transl. gosihana’, is Palil. osiaH). 

Ibid. U* : M hafi Juvare iai m& hazar itmnl /fiS eS Miii ti r&lak 
(ft I f andar RjSrtaS. 

‘And on another occasion sijt hundred thousand men besides 
women and young children of the Israelites were slain in the desert.’ 
(21 Of schoolchildren. 

School Dialogue, § 1, Antia. Piiz. Tcatjf, 73. I. 1 (of. Junker. Heid. 
Ahtd.. 1912 ; Dannesteter, Jo«m. An., 13, 355 et seq.), 

-}(^?Al-Sr\ fcSaXif.r ’ the duties of children 
(3J Of tlie young of fish. 

GrB<L, 152 » »: lit hatr^k yrafstr <i> SpU i Spun ka an rung 
ah\av?nd raifk hi *apaknHeKd (= Ind, Bd., cd. Justi, -15 ' J). 

f»rBff,, 154* : at hmnak ^gnfgtfatt <,i ajak apftg r&ak be <.apa'> 
hittrfid. 

‘ And all pregnant creatures of the wateru when they hear that 
Vfjic^ CRst out their feptus/ 

(4) Of young mvn. 

The Armenians borrowetl erilfisard (Hiilwch., Arm, Or., p. ]d«) 

Kxofl. I<J» I eu asf Movsls. crifamrdauk'^ htmierj eu cerovH nterovU 
vrtieouk itai X4y€t .Wwwqj, avn roU i^avuittQut itat w/j^olSLmfgocs 
Trop€va6^^0cL. 

erifasarAihm, 

^ mnicout&ificn 

ffndvpia^ 

Al-Ta'alibi tisca rldak (f^wmr Amtir Mtduk, ed. 

Zotenberg, p. 7<lo), whicli Is NPeia. ndak. ntiffuk ‘nivenirt imberhie, 
famulus gratus et formosua’. fa this sense Pah!, retak is used in 
Husrav iit Retak-o. fu the Frahang i Pahlnvik occiuf) risHojt * youth, 

* for Hr., g tlf" - r, cl. sgnwf, rffg. gjfi, for ,1 m a ^sf, apAiJni. 
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iicr\«nt \ berticle m/rU- with the tarae niuaning. The P&Minliat. 

indeed, Wiads mak for nJifiA- in 

at ian ut sfdr ut ataxi pat pSmtkiar at nmiMar tipayr^ ddStan. 
Pizand : redak i 

;w/jm^w ian »t radik i tf/Hirndy irf bnivl^ik mart. Pazaiid : in se ptt 
ffuvah «e pattirein mn N rAiak i aparmi u baiuitt umrd, 

ras 7 k (rtimk) is NPers, mM ; FinlausT, u ZuhMa [eti. 

Eth^. I. 235) 

rrtAi is explainetl as yfdrtHi « 6aiid« « ^ifir (Vullers), Itset jTnology 
has reniaiiiPfl oWiire. It prolwW)- means ‘ attached to the palace 
Hince in m9- (Paid, rs- beside XPers. rh- proves either or rO- as 
thi- source) T would see the Avestan raftf in raea-iainjjin, 
Turfan Mid. Iran. rA, rljtj, corresponding as Junker pointed out 
{OLZ., 29, 875 8. 1928) to the Turkish Manich»an use of ordii. The 
Chinese 0 J1 X: f?) (WaldscKmidt u. lrf?iitz, 5fe/f«n// 
Jesa im MfuiieMismm, p. 49} ‘ The Ught Palaces of Sun and Moon ’ 
is similarly convincing. The attempt to derive Mid. Imn. rh from 
nifti- * chariot' and then to translate ' ship * is arbitrary and due to 
the supposition that the hicid-u- »aves of the \Vestem Manichsian 
tradition must he represented here. But for ship we have quite 
clearly mv, 

o iw< Ji«t'(51, 4p h, -5), 

bar ina}f w& nar afiM (Walda. u. Untz, loc. kud,, 

96 I 17). Cf, also Turfan Mid. Iran. iidcQs (ibid., p, US, iii recto, 2a) 
and nav^zdn (ibid., p. 117, I. 18). The sun and moon were ccmceived 
under two distiiiet images by the Manichaaiis of the East, as palace 
and ship. The description of the rhy in M 98 {Salcmaiin, J/fiiiteA, 
jSttidtVu, p. 10 ; Jackson, /fe.serJreAes in -VfanieAir/ewi. p. SO) is clearly 


Hence, in all the paicsages with fT 'KH" |>srr' ai 
iftiHndie J/«»i<*A«wi au» CAtWscA-J'«rif«fdii, cd. Henning, 193L. 
tlie word should prohnhly fw rendered * palfli.^ . 

Pal,l^jj5, OfH., 210M/., WJf.. 618"^. 

ZtA-.V„ Hl>6 *, NPers. (Markwart, I'^aAr. Er., p, 112. note 5) have 
the meaning * chariot 
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M- iJArLfcv^ 


Th iilibi (IcK-. cit.. p. 7(0j cliiirjrtorJMa the mtiit thus •_ 

.UJ , .u ^ c.« j J 

M. th. .npW. 

oKl J| ;,L:_ 

^ ^ ;*LiU 


'vhon. «g«l\ev.i,, 

p >w, r. 2, p» f r'v^:‘;™r' ‘ "'“■’• "'■ 

h.,I peohuU,. * (- U-T«.l,b, 

(A'^tspin-A-e ArnsnsiVes « ftn «,snt' *l *^''*®*t 'neidentsjlv 

" «xr "7'“ - s;;:- - 

c™rt is .BoHart by, j 'b^/^ CSX °i'’ rt X “d “X™"!”' 

vXTXJ*“7 «« 

;XX' ”"■ '■" .X''X 

Rcndcrwl by the Septuagint :- 

•X ^SsirXXXX: C 

»/«.„ ,ui ,v Tib. .VdleWu,,. wuCTufT’'* *“ '" .'"’ 

-d«» «,i 7 ".c rr" ' 7 

StSofo. uiWr ypdpp,™ „j y'udXXr 

■houKli the Oteek tmXCiiX' X. -’ “1'”' '^•nm. 

nerUinajH-t in eueh cm*, PJC«‘"'w.x<ss «nd th. Arnieniaii 

eh..*e„r,.,iXr,xxxXu'xXT;tH,l:,X^ *"•” •*“ 
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I would tftkc^ this wor.J ilh an arljectivt furcrLc^ from a compound 
of the ssime t>p‘ a3 so in ZW,, 3fi, 17, kiti- 

spasdn ahro^Ui ' the servant righteous ones and nhurf-fmrndmh 
* diaobcdienoe ' {Kdrttdmat, 15 ed. Antia); Piijs, , Skfi^ui G[\^ 
1 ; Tiirfau Mid. Inin. (iSonth, dial.) epithet 

of Az {Henning, foe, cit,)? Avestan adi>rjl6.tkn*^a-j Skt, krtmii^ki. 

The adjectiv.TI ~*k b Jlliistnited by the form derived 

from the old type of eompoiind with present partieiple m firat member, 
the tj-pc in OFers. tTiicfo-/ornn, hence ^skmui-fjHwian < •stYinrfn- 
TTwwirt-, and Piisuiiid amifd^^k^ndari 0kand GV., 

mmria^ b abundantly attested in Paldavi, PriHiiid, and Turfan 
\rifl. Iran. The phrase dardy i rfpw ifndmy i ftrddiyltt (F+ \W K. Muller 
in F^xtschrifi Timtu^iu l^\2, T. n, D. 135 et seq.) ' upholder of tlie 
faith^ organizer of the righteous { = the Eleeti) ^ indi ates the sphere 
of the word, * to organize, put in order, adrniniftter.' 

tdmrt-kuvdnk may then Iw' translated 'comieeteti with the 
institution of the youths % sinee kitylifd% as indicates! above, has the 
name meaning as rSfot \vonng creature, youth \ 

dm{ aSar^kiiA. I read aSar-hd Ijiecause the word is written 

as a eonipouhcl (cf. also fia^/iSfir-samJk ' sub¬ 

terranean ", J/ejidte-yrrlf, f)2 id. Andreas, p, 69^ 1. G, Pazatid 
cromparing Arfdp Virdz Ndtfiak, 2-\ fd pas nif Vlrdz pei 
f nvJsdismn dmt pfd kts kar^ nl ou awMn pa/t. It is the attitude of 

respect before a superior : Vullcrs (s.v. Jt5^) has ^ 

^ jU. ("f. .\v. nSfn’fi kakahh^n^ 

eran may |;>erhaps have here the adjectival nieaning ' of Perflia \ 
that is, of the Courtv the state being the king. 

The whole may then In? rendeml * a of noble family, hy 

name Khva^-arzuk, of the *' Institution of the Pages of Persia 
stood before the King of Kings with hLs hnncLs at his sides *. 

3, The w'ortf knidluk Ls to he found in another Pahlavi pu-ssage, 
of great interest, in that it preserves the only tnice of a jHirticnlar 
legend of King Kaviit, Av. Kavata. The pos^ge is found in GrBft., 
231 ^^-23^ ^ and translations have been attempted by West, 

V, IM, Herzhdd. i, l^t^-I^O* note, and Christensen, Le^r 

Kaynnidfs^, p. 71. 1 would propose the following transliteration and 

iiderpretatinTi : - 
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kfiViV apnrtwj undnr f>ut 

api-ian pfj/ rof he MM 
pit kavdliikan he npx^^<.p>^yt 
Uzav be dif be *parmTt. 
frazaml nimdak viMt 
mm Jiihdt 

Two word& }i^ve Ww doubtfuJly imnsmittod. Tilts text lias 
^p^rt with H 5n place of ^^p. Zo in GrUif.^ 08^^ ^p^ft is 
ItidBd. 'jwpVt. Inversely in GrBd., 182^, there b confusion of sp 
and JS^ where Dll. haa ri||;btly TD.t The 

niecond word b in DID rl-ia t in the f#^in di£icilior 

Iwing that of DH. I assume ^ ^Titten by mistake for juat aa ui 
iJkM,^ 284*, bi written for Hramiiii'j and similarly in 

GtRL, 68‘® r/Xj hB» DH. Confudon of ^ and 

Ls known elsew'liere, see, for ifistance^ vi, 946: ^ and ^ 

b fairly cornmonp cb fmr^n tranMiribing Av. /mmAit- 

(not recognized in s.v.). 1 readj therefore^ pt^vart 

^ nourisheds reared \ The verb is common in both the formfl parvar- 
and p«rwir-, 

itnin/, hiraiak h * young, youth ' and probably * page To t his 
We have borer the ad|(?ctive with siiflix -hMm : kfw^/ikm * connected 
with pages ^ The importance of this suffix in Slid, Iran, is shown by 
the numerous words in which it is found. It reached its widest exteiniion 
in Armenian, but b common elflewhere also. The meaning of the suffix 
will be clear fmin tlie following exampleii:— 

Syr. nkpazkaji'd 'kp^zkn^ aiphkdn-d 

the man whose biisiisefls ia the '&pt* *iiiti\ lienee "the innkeeper". 
Arm. Lw* a.fpnfnhm, etttpinjiikfut * innkeeperj host' {flAG,, 109); 
Georg, " bq«t^ hostess at bamjuet ' (cf. 1105, 

fwc'riA c^otfu mxi^irubmH vwiKiifpinjk dumd^ 31. Wardrop^a 

translatidit, * Merry^ [ eiitertainerl the merebantfl^ wdvea^ pleasantly, 
in a sisterly way"). It b attcstetl in Sogdinn {DMUHr 41) 

" Riiheplatz*, ef. I/?tter iii, 20 (HeicheJt, Z>u' Soghdischen //f/rirfacAr., ii), 
PahL aspan} (Merioke PaZ^ nspuni. Turf an 3Iid. Iran, 

NPers. Mand^m *8pjnz\ 
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At the* hoginniii^ of the third cent on-" we have Syriais 
anil fifth century ^Ivrb^jn^ Arm, AlrptUnikafi {IIAG.^ 25)^ Airpa^fkm 
{for -t->-ij-^ ef. bazpaijit and NPers, nmipi, Puhl. 'connected 

with Atropatea \ Gr. ATpowa-nivt) (Slntbo, jd, 13)> F«^jjwraiMw 
was the name of a large Armenian province ; PahL t'a^pnhmkiin 
^ connected with the vaspiihr cf, DkAL^ 360 
Here belongs also Arm. nhtkani " tJie ninth month ' end mih^kani " the 
seventh month' (cf. aI«o mthrabtu^ mrhiikfiH, Cfoorg, jaiAmitoml, 
in which the poKsibility of a coinpoiind muat be niletl out. As to the 
e ill (ihf/ewi anci a detailed dtRcuasiDd of the Iranian %*owels 

in Armenian lonnwortls is still nwded. It may he said at least that it h 
not possible to deduce -tpi- fr<im -e- {‘fkaa bs found also in dahfhiH 
anil ifthdan, hiijetmi} and the fiiflt syllable of is dearly 

not a \7dflhi form of miBra- (not even with e by Umlaut from n since 
we have a- in ahfknni)^ a# impuhnikan shows (d < ai)-^ 

A word of the third century is also Turlan Mid. Iran, 
the name of the book Manl dedicated to Sikpiir 1, in Arabic called 

An even earlier occurrence is the roT^ MiBpaKdtfoi^ of 
Strabo, xw, 9, 5St) (qiiot^ by Clemen, fonfas rch 
p. 32) -, Pahh Dk,\L, 402^^ (Hubschmanu, Ann. f/r,, 

p, 53, wrongly quoted IndBit., 33*, cd. Justi, where i/rAryan is 
the nnnic of the lirst w'Dman)^ Pei^, J ^ the feast of 

Similar to as regarda the value of the suffix is Arm. Lw, 

iviAiruAan ' merchant \ PahL iwMmMaTA * trade', Pass, {^^Awad^l,, 
4 ' merchants', NPem- bdzArridH^ Here belongs probably 

also nnmrokdii ^ calculator \ DkM.j 4U3 ohtmf 

I itiiailu- V|ddht fn-fmalinn I'iJil. mAin Arm, Lw, ' iimrkel , 

tlc4iiK. iTpfiiJ'i * mprelwiTit ■, w!hii?h bcloafTw to ri-*ir- foiiud ip Ar. t, 5"*) 
upniri n/^r^ntn wtitAjf^a 

Yt, 13 ^*" /nirpj^jiT> ayr^ula riAjwyn wmr't^ 

jfJrtiiiA l■w^fxr!#F^^ n txAjwj/pi nfKtmtr 

rAiAf C •F^iV^rn ii ihc ■ J!™x'i*lr<i wrilh moviiik)^ lo awL (ro, with ImUic , 

cf, cm boSow. KircEiaTti nflir ^ I am for thr irottl la Colonel D. I* K. 

Lorimfr. niy s'luj in IYtrIh Hit* yw I fonnil mi if uft«i iti G«*,S nmy pcw^iibly 

h*VC jfffiwrvwt * form withemt hO"'* ^ly moli^ iii Zttp. S W, (Hdr, vii, p, 13 . 

I* IlfldelMH. 

Hcff r would m1i!0 jJiM.'e Av,. fMcSnyfJjw- * a Upfik-ati-l ajia Ti r*Ulhi form to 
in iwrrfi-rcnc*' In the tfpw «l VViickiffifcgpl {isiudm iihmigabt- fiir 

Goi^p pr ^7 el b 
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i amaf<ikiiii^ DkM., 402 C^mpiire o]so Arm, ^arwitrifiJ! iniiiii' 
fating of Sfatt. 26^, and Bonv^nist-pp RflA., 

ix {192^)j p. 5 ct eeq. Tliere is ariotiier sufEx^ witli yitnifar m-rf’anmg, 
-mii-. Horn, (rfund. Iran^ Phil.t b, 173, Eils snman dlorban pidmn, 
tlioiigli he docs not TewgniKo hvih aa a living «uf!ix in NPora, But 
-tYiHf common in Av^'^stan and 8iinakrit« appenm in Slid. imti. as 
either ~v from tlie nom. sing,, Pahl. Turfan Jlid, Iran, 

Sogd. \t\\ on Arm. Lw, azniti, Tiirfan Mid, Iran, see BSOS., 

vi, 354; or ua -mn from an obiitjue It Ls fmind in Paid, tvfwjma 

DkAf.. 283 ^ hihl. Tejis, 4, L 2 (A^t^lkar i* Zf/r^mn) 

kamvdn i Ermi-Mhf, with tho adj, Mm<v>nnlk, DkJL, 284 
■Arm. Lw, Avirfrina, Paz. hmmjn GV. , 4 In the Denkart 

pa^ssagp is set in opposition to 

The kdmvdn-evfiTzlk jmirtmmfk (ibid,^ 283^^^^) 'men 
iMilonging to the register of tb; caravan ' arc thf» kdrftdukdn of 
M^mke 4 >iee below. The same siiftis -van is found in Aram, 
(cf, Schaoflerj imn^ lifiLt i, 2 <j 5) and Oss. (Digor) 

(Iron,) ti^sludn ^ An Ft rag ^ Empfehlung, Testament * (erf. 
Viienfik^ Doklfid^ AkafL A7jiiA". SSSR^ Pk?ries B, II), Hetaro it is 


unnccejssary to alter Paid. [Mm^e Tl>, 

.Hpanidmiif as B, Geiger proposed„ 


19:llb+ |K n, to *!rpanjakmiVi^ It is better to read ifjuan^immkiti. 
I woidd eooiiect here also Turfan Mid, Iran, dlnfn^ prolvably *ddhvdn 
‘ giver, lilienil \ comparing ft- c^f the correapouding Sogdian text 
with Pahl, rdif NFers, rati (ef, MimWhrT, 29, knf i rad i fo) * liberal ^ 
hence *dd0a-mn^ With this Sogd. f t- should be compiirefl flvk in 
the Sogdian name ol the Mntlier of Life fm fivk byy^ : 

' bountifur. Sehaeder {Urfifun uml Fartbildumjni dr^ minkkuiJKhen 
p, 157} has Rdm-rattlx (prol>ably for m^%). The ctmologv 
{apod Walds, u, I^nitis, be, cit,, p, J2T, note I) b tinacceptalde. The 
word d'hfn supplies al'^o the explanation of Arm, Lw, dtikanmunk, 
gen. pL dajta^mvc ‘gifN, offerings ' with -man-, cf, Turfan Mid. Iran. 
(North and SoutJi Dialects) d^sftfn 'strnetureV The of 

Mendiv ;^mf, 2*^, Pa2. ostia, tan cxplainiHi as *am-idi-van (cf, 
Xvberg, Gtaxmir^ a,v, *d^dmn)^ beside wdlkdii. Possibly also Pahl, 
dytr'ii, NPers. dtmn, Arm, Lw* dimn b in which, owing to 

the long syllable following, -ijffiv- haa become in oontrast to the 
dpyvr (Gem ifiKcription), PaliK dpjr. Atm. Lw, dpir, NPors, dabir 
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from with foltowuig short syllable, l^ahl. dip ' document' 

Ls in :\WiySii i ha^f DStamdn (Bartliolomat. RtfM.. 

iv. 14), Tlie- )■ of Arm. (/i™m {wniro Hubs., AG., k-v.) (Iocs not neft-aairUy 
ptUuppoBC e tttU hough this would be possible if we suppft^e *d{fiavSn, 
>■ e > i early)t since the nnmo r/Tiwri is probubly of the Sasaniuti 
period [of. Hie tale in Ibn Mftldiiii, Sotief^ E:dmit«. ToKt^. vol. ii, 
P- l®- 

rtnd nt tluit period Iran, pretonin e appears in Arm, Lws. mostly as 
h (e): Eran, Peroz, i^ rotj, Vmmicait, (JpiasHin, but A’ttidpouA. 

Gilan {and f^Vfan); whereas T is i in haiiiAirtt}!, Sirut, Viro^. hence 
also in oai'(Jfca«, raAthra^, Hamwiduj^. Then apenia: with e and »<( is 
Snsjinian in contnwt to the earlier loanword tipirat. If then Arm. (/nwn 
h a loanwoitl of Sn.viiiian t.ini«s, Pahl, should probably lie read 


(/Tt with t. 

V cfin be written ulso by 0 an Hhown by KPers, 

htlvtir. Arm. rtn](«(Tr ; nrernw ; Jnd.-Pera. i 

'ohaiincr, M-W.. 779 »■* KPem, »dv. 4)1 is nlso 

found. Hence, inrmVjw is written and 


in Arrd>j Vir* AnmoA', 67 68 mK Tills value of ft) was not 

noticed by F. MUller, WZKM., 5. a.'T-l. Pa7.and has and 

k’SrpAft. .4.nu. has also httvtmn beside haraiWN. Here proliahly 

belongs also Jy>«e)Vo\ft)/'^™«'^' /Te6<tmtt?n>Itik 

dim,, 404 rather tlian with 

NPtem, pe^tun ‘ twisted ’ acem.'! also to belong here¬ 
in ,Veaotr x^o/, 2 fjaiai^uak is a possible reading of 
tcf. Nyberg, Glossar, s.v. *iiiSffli«fiajt), the Pazand hna whieh 

is Pbhl. yntaksif^. 

It Ls accordingly possible to understaad kmvttikwt os the man 
appointed to take charge of (muarlrtw) the pages. This man then fills 
the office of the if 

Daniel 1 *. Here the pages received their education. The page 
irzQk boasts of his attending the/mhaii<pistoii. An episode of early 
life of AtdaATr i Papakan may be compared, as given by Taban. 1 , 813 
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et scq, GOzUir malik of had appointed the eunuch Tire. argbeS 
of DarobjeLrcl : 

.U.JL y._5 jL, ^ ^ Jl Llli 

J ^ U j Jl JLs. 

^ 5'^*- viUi ^ Ifi —Jl 'iU-li 

Jjj 1^1 —3-1 ^Lli 

mvttstak ‘ allied, connected to ut-Aourf-, cf. Pah!, patmnd, XPers. 
paitittW ‘connected by family’, Av. Ntto^M/a- ' binding ’, Ttirfan 
Slid, Iren. wittiwiM^w uS paivatm aviS pahxi^t (Hcniiiiig. loc. cit., 
pp. 24, 27). Tifot (Bang u. Gabain, Tmk.-Tur/tjn-Tciie, ii, p. 15)! 
nimafnA' ia here equivalent to ' ailopteii '; cf. IfcrzfeM. AMI., jv, 
til. note a, on * adoptal ison ’ and IM., 5ti ; 59 finn«*?j«iblf to me ii! 
the Pahinvi). Also Bthl, Sit., 5, 21. 

I^Oll is Homewhflt imoertain, since it is impossible so 
far to point out this i-ompoimd tvmy- in Mid. Iran, texts other than 
Pahlavi and possibly Turfan Mid. Iran, Cf. DkM., 4tl3 *, pat 

a&ma i ananlh amlaf an j^^iuAd mdtir kar m ran} *vt»7t tnartThn ptttii 
SmmkrtuI Hi rdiirTAcjjrf. That compounda of nag- existed we know 
from Paid. d»Tte» and .Man. Sogd. prn'gng 'leader' (Walds, ii. 

Ijcntz, loc. cit., pp, 7B, 95). J anderstand as ‘brought up'. The 
meaning ‘iiLstnict* for w-noy, in Sanskrit is uiifortimately not 

in carh' texts. 

There remaijis the woni kr^tV. The text has I look 

upon the wonl as a loanword from Aramaic. We have other M'estern 
(Greek or Aramaic) words in Mid. Iran,. bucU as Tur/an Mici. Iran. 
dytlguf Btd&t}pa; NPera. (Lent!!, Zll., 4, 285); Paid. 

and kUtpuZ, HlpttS 'form', Gr. ^oAowdSme. 

Arm. katopnr ‘ mould ' (cf. Kyberg. Gfoss^rr. s.v.). NPere, lAt/Zar (Japlaf 
is still the iLstial word in the language of the Zardu.st: speaker of 
\awJ for h.'«iA), Gr, ‘prtparcfi hide *. Ktesias (apwd DiocI,, 

2”, Gilniorc*. p, 9} Ima Si^tl/pat ^oiAoraf of the Pereutn royal 
reconK Pahi. 6orb»/ « 

first attested in Greek ^dp^iTOf 
‘an instrument of many strings, like the IvieArm. Lw. harbonl 
SlVrs. hnbnl, barbttt, Arab. bartxH (Frecnkel, de vocabnlis . . ! 
peregrinis). ampere also NPeis, danpa. Hyr. xl,jb\ Arab. s«fi5. The ' 
word i'fjSfi/ could therefore Iiave tome from Aramaic. A won! Xn'iXj? ^ 
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h attested in SjTiac anti in liaiidfflan with two distinct ^moaninga and 
of diffoTvnt oriitUL Syriac hast ]b3 (^ot alef ^iotcc * 

Paid. wsF»», Gr. ‘silver’) nnd IZdOO (Urockdniann, 

Z«r. Syr) : ‘ cutta,' of Moses' ark in Esocl. 2 *. and also of the ark of 
Noaii. This is Giwk ki^wto? ‘ coBcr ’, used for Xoah’s ark in the 
LXX. but found long before in Hekataios and Simon idea. Mandman 
iuw* Nn'rKp * saeptuio ’ (Brockelmann, ibid.) cognate with Aiayr. 
mibutu. ns in qabut alpi ‘ enclosure for oxen Both thoae meanings 
can probably be tmted in Iranhiii. The Paid- la * box % m an 

identical use with that in Syriac when* yebtVa is used of MoBea’ ark. 
The second word, Mandiean Xr'IJfP 'saeptum', Ja fownd in 
Turfan 3Iifl, Iran. i^puti Henning, loc. eit„ p. 10) in the 

description of tin* overthrow of the monster by .Adamas : 
ray 0 ifdy Ton 
H^on kiyr and^tr 

‘ face to tlie southern quiirter, like a lion in ii trap \ Fox "Jr* in place 
of ' there ate several caaea in Turfan Iran.p such aa C 

fcerrt, Gr. pijpa ; (Henning, loc. eit.),p;’:r ; and also in Pahlavi 

(Nvbcrp;! 3/wuic xvii. 311). 

hiit ' put*, here imperfect in meaning, * W'ere intending to put , 
for hUtan ‘ to put *, cf. Gam ‘ he putoS/n^^ ‘ I put *. translated 
by Gam to me by NPere. The whole passage can then be 

rendered I 

- Karat, as a child, was in a box, and they intended to put lum on 
the river. He was delivered to the " Overseer of the Pages Uaav saw, 
took him and hud him nursed. He brought him up aa a son of his own 
family and gaw him Ilia name.* 

far it seems possible to go. It muy later happn that a better 
interpretation of the text will be found, but it is, 1 hope, certam that 
pfirfvlrt. and hfmtak are to Iw read here. 

II, Kdraddk 

.Above 1 have identified the ktiratsnHmriik ttuirtotnon with the 
AafodJAaa (AnradoAnidw), understanding by both woida ‘ people 
who move about by i^ravan ’. In the Donkart ptis.sagc (283** seq.) 
A«ra<p>d»Tit-iHciii:jwU ‘ inclination to travel by caravnii » Con- 
trestfsl with Mtduiiffljt-mcin'iJiTA ‘ inclination to a settled ^abode . 
Herein lies probably the true e.xplanation of OPets, Hra- ‘army*. 
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Pahl. karlk ‘ soltlier kSreiar * hattleflcld kar- in tarauin and in 
karadak : it ia the ‘ mobile ’ contracted with tho ‘ scttlerl * life. Cf. 
also NBuL iarox ' wanderer, vapalwnd Tlie fcdnjwii i ^ttiakr 
(Paid. Tesis, 4, 1, 2) is the ' train oi tJie araiy of Perak In Dm^t 
^Uorik (ed, Utivnk, g 18, Pahl TtJd.% p. II) the trw sax'* : 
aiydn horn 

sdyai karadaid}^ X^stak 

1 am the boiji^ of jgnuilj birdSn s^hadc fop the wear? naeji of tke 
carflvana/ 

In Turfan ^Ud. Iran, there is a Jlanlch^rtn paraphrase of 
Matt. 2s5 ^ : i^vot o-ui^ijydyeTc fi€, 

’td <'>t'sdk V y’rrf';? bid hijm 'vt'v ’v An^ Ayw* (Hi. 475, verso! 1-13). 

* 1 was an exile and a wanderer (AurMy) and you took me into vout 
house/ 

3/f 4 p agrees with this ex^tanatiou : p^tiiotu 

i Ytiiddn \d anpun} i k5fad(HS» lyirim, in the Pazand. n jyjftduin 
yaiehi i Yaid^i u ojfpatd i kaTdnhag{i kardttn. TJiere is a Paxond variant 
kar^rin 'caravan* (of. the apelJing Paz. htrav^n, Shmd f/F.. 4 »). 
whicii expresaea the meaning accurately, TJie idea in aspanj * bn ’ 
proves that we have to do with wayfarers. For the view that the 
merchant was looked upon primarily aa a traveller and wanderer, 
wo may compare tlie remarks of J„azar of Pkrpi (ed, Venioe, 17ft3, 
p. 153): Fit hiimi jays /mt mioy vafsarnknni, or rr rnyan xofiUk, orny 

aunni tvi6arakafuntt‘M» Hiii finyaw itmaporh^rdra! fr i hayn or m 
s/«o« Artyerra f'*HviA(iryiVey. The same wor^l is found ako 

in Meiioke 37 “ of the thirty-third good act {iar/jfsA) leading to 
Vahilt: XXX111-am ke taindran tit ann^kian »l Mradaidn niS 
kimri ‘ thirty-tWid, he w}io provides hospitality for 
the sick, those excluded as undt, and wayfarers'. Wayfarers, men of 
the cararans, naturally suggested the specialization ‘merchank*, 
which k represented in the Sanskrit translation of 4 »: oira»>fi^- 
jf/Artwa)ww»«i bitniklvkebfiifah Afiranaja, ini of 37^1; AfeAiA/fyaA 
ptiwjMi/a Anftt^AwreWynA Siraim»ihnnaHi tndadhfiH. fo, too, in 
,^kajid aV., 4 « ; aftr hm fftidSfftj raMiln^i {oNcfhr Avj«rfv« 
rah brhipud. The explanation proposal by Nylwrp, Gtogj^ir, s.\\ 
hlr^&ahitk^ Lh thewfore utinecsstt^arv* 

This same .suffix -Sdk seems to offer the means of explaining Pahl. 

paiBd, NPem, pnida. 

kmvidS. Ko satisfactory solution bos been given {cf, Nyberg. Ohsaar 
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fi.v, failSk)> In writing the Huffijc -Bak, Puhl. has braide 
in which d beaidf' I jwinte to 8. Hciiet' 1 would propose pftihak for 
5"^e) wmifflriiig NPera. }tiiid<id ‘ priHlitccil, nuinifest ’ (rtnd 
pojwibly from pntt- with rW-. NPera, padM (P«hl. 

NPent- ftitiySm (braide paySm) 

lifts preserved ff- after 

A fliffpnjiit htm- in represented in Avestan (I'Td.j SP): 
kamvaiti pahnamiti 
jfiviptttrnUi nioyii«i»nV» 

w'here kam- U prolwbly to lie expliwn^jd by NPlers. kam 
' fresli butter', in .*1/(1'. it is tranfilated ‘tntig’, Diirmesteter in 
SBE., iv, 2113, gave ‘seed’, in Jleiid-Avesta (.dfm. (iuitfun, 

1892, vol. xxii) he iias * active ’ with note 23 ; kdmimti, 
kSr6nutHd, peiit-etre ‘ f^ondie *, ef. iwr * action de ectner 

The Pfthla\*i romracntntor lias (Spiegel, p, 22S. I. 8 seq.) :— 
k’r’iitnand kiH A‘V 8<ov>rf 

fH-Htf/tttaiui i'H-l JM'tti ftfjrW 
jSTr’wjiOJwf ^tr 

ftwA fT» <i> imirtoiHoii 
Ptvk BJd <^> yoa/MndSn 
ruyti'Cntunui at 

Here it is also posaible that Palil. k’r means ‘fresh butter’. 

For the relation of Av. hint-. PabL to KPers. iom, compare 
Av. sarah- beside sara-, Pabl. mr, sar, NPers. mr, nwr. Hence Av. 
Kjwra.doJffl-, epithet of Asi, if eoniparnd with darPyS,varj6ttutn-, 
nmy (twnfm dni',) have ifjsom ‘ shield *, PnhL itpitf, Turfan Mid, Iran. 
'upr, NPers. sipar, 

I would iindeTstand the wliole pisaapt* as referring to the cow. 
The final part of kdraddk needs to Iv considered further. A siifKx 
-dfik or -dfthnk Ls to !» foiiml in otlier wools. Pas. rTiiu^da (as in 
4 f} “) and tmna^dS {SkuinlOt’., 8**, 3*0 renders 

Pfthl (/Af., 30 and elsewhere) (M.l/., 

431 «) {DkM., 0.33 ** **) 12T *}. 

with the negative ^ iDkM.. 033 »], It tranalntea Aveslaa 
vtiPnintiHim and in translated by feanskrit driyct'. In the lahl. tlie 
variant spelling with I and d sngguste that 8 Ls intended ; bonce it oan 
¥ 01 . ¥If, rslrt J. 
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l>e rdftd * vblbld \ The noun vena^ * viaton * occurft 

in Baliman Ym.2^ (K 20, foL m, v. 14-15, Weafc. SBE,, 

V, 201 f Noaherwan'fl edition Ifteka thia pftKKflgc): an i^fir^icen 
1 Vafimm Gdr-iah^ ka m^^oh { ramikn pcdak hinB * that of lead 
ia the reign of Vahmin Oor the king, wheti the spirit of joyouaoeaa 
will reveal a vision NVf^jn. binary (Vqllera) * rea quse hotnioj in cestasi 
apparent, mum, visa species % 

1 would see the Mime -ddi'{-Sat) in as in Artdi^ Flfos 

^dinakr 12 ^ api~m §ivdk-e frd^ nmt tiofu , i#/ dlt dn i mtdn rti^n 
ke hrilzaddk raff, brdzaddk {brazbdk) " brilliant ^ Iwlonga to the verb 
brd2e4, brdzlhi^ (Bd., 36 i™) ^ shines \ 

The same suffix oeciurs also in Turfan Mid. Iran, (north, dial.) 
mvMgtig ^ me-saeager * lM?s]de the (south, diuh) my^gt'Sf as in mgzdgl^6 
zdggr gzd ' rqeasenger and Herald Deity ^ In beside -g it would 
perhaps be possible to reoDgniJiC the same variation of suffice os in 
Palih beside kUk, krld * small * (with due to a monosidlabie 

form in NPers. kuiak) nnd Turfan Mid. Iran, kngg ^mriiden' Ijeside 
NPers. tiinTz^ 


III. Kftpdrak 

Tlie Pahlavi commentary on Hd., 9 m xT^iHisukint^m 

reads aivap kaftir-ic-r dti i zamlk kupdrak-f^^j^MA^^ ut 

bik-r * or an>dhing of haitl carUit an earthen pot or the like \ The 
word b evidently NPers. kiihflrit explained as 

(VullersJ vas £gLmuni. NPera, tnnarn with the same 

meaning, which Sanjana (PAe Frjidwfnd, p. 1?8) coni|Hired, will 
proliably also ludoiig hero. For kabdm Vullen^ has no quotation, but 
for kiiURnt he Iwia the verse : 

jr J *1^ 

ascrilu^d to Fartd i KhurasiLni, 

I think to find the word, though somewlmt badly tmiismittefl, 
also in the commentary on Yasriap 9 (cf. Unvak, Hon, YaM, p. 20)' 
The whole passage h of interest. Tlie Avestau text has bei^n tra^islated 
by \Voll!-Barthobmae: I.ommeh /hV Ymt\ p. 180^ imd earher. 
A more recent attempt has been made by Hortel {Die 
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IlerTJtciilfis' und Sieffesfeuer, 1931, p. 45, und note 3) to tmiwilate tlie 
similar pflAsage of Ya^t, 19^® but unfortunately owinj^ to hw neglect 
of the few aids we have for uiidenitunding the Avestun texta and bbf 
preference for meanings bused upon unsound etmologies, tlie reanlt 
in thifl present case cannot lie considered a serjous contribution to the 
understanding of the text. The Aveafa has : 

yd aiim &ntvatinn 
yim aspd.gantm nw.yar^n 
yim vtktt'ttni^fn zaint^n 
* yim upain anioSa( 

dr^tyfKbar^za 

This is translat^sj and annotated thus : 
l-e-it iat al i sm^r 
1 uwp-opdr i mart-dfitir 
i vii'Qmaftd i mri 
kf-i npar vii raiicni^ 

- a^p-bdtdS ail i sari 

eJ 441 Aaiic pat ka^mV nl ii/I 
(A^^estan letters) barJhta 

an hani pat jfl/ar Ae dpastt 
hasl kF iHw ydfiFt Fi har itd emk 
riu find biUdS nt htf 
, da *(ind dmkim^ be opaM* 

hast Ar rtdn rf *AvipdfaA" apar paAf hfi^k i^dL 

kine k here written (ef. for the spelling, Salcmann, 

GIP., i, 294, on hun * other ^). hani +, - hani * the one +«* the other 
Av. anyd . , ^ OPers. (Clinrte 25-6) antyd , * * nmyd, 

mrnaya. Instr, to mind. Barthotoniae, .4/11^, quoted Kuril 
bin * nose, sniell \ Mid, Pers. ten^ North BaL gin * breath \ In Pahl. 
tin is fine(|uent, meaning * breath/i GrBd., 1S9^^ tin d^rikn 
bariht ifydn till * fetching and expelling breath like the wind * ^ 
DIM., ^7 pat karviM ayt^n bi4ninhi^ fmt orii d^tiAn bariltK It is 
a derivative of my -' to blow ^ (ch AJW.^ wdtb the same form as 

Awjia- TTOLFij. Ill PahL /mirl, written a^ tranHcriptiDii of 

Aveatan fpi-vay\h tranMlate<l by daft "hlew\ Dk.ll., 814 *, quoted 
BfSOS.^ vb 5BB. Fall!. '' nostril \ as in DkM.^ 814 *, ifai^ii iviilA" 
* right nostril \ and fiV./Jr/,, 19^1*^ // neiiTA' ^ the two nostrils \ has also 
the meaning * nose \ NPers. frTiit ^ nose cL Pasand damoAni i 
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IL W. DAI LEV— 


Sbtnd(fV„ 13 »». i'fntk is derived frodi tfrt iis dett%k frOTn rfr/i, 

karlk frcnl Icdr. 

The 8 pellin;s; {{rrEtl.^ 18& with th^ two doti? of § 
indiiTiteH a pronimciation gBt (cL NBah ( 7111)1 in thp case of 

GrBdrt 197 intended to be read Ind^Bd^ has ?7j3j 

>iPer«. ^rf; beside The g ia found already in the insi^i-iption 

rEOnO0POC^ of. lIoTzfeld, AML^ i\% 58 et seq+ Hence Nyberg’s 
reading in Jeuri#. A^iaL {1929)^ JJB3, muHt be given up. 

The gloM may be tlius rendered — 

* That U, this one aseendcd at the head 
over tail and «nout and neck 
the other fell down at the jaw. 

Some say that both are the ^me, it oseended to such 
a height, it fell down such a distance. 

Some aay that the earthen pot remained dry upon its back.’ 

This has prol>ably understood the Avestan text correctly : nmo&at 
is tninslatef] in the word for wnrrl rendering by * is caused 

to move \ and e.xplained in the gloss by id Mi ' ascended, mounted up *, 

|-rcn<'e the Avestan b to be rendered : 

^ aljove whom the yellow pobon moantefl up 
to the height of a sp^ar^s length.’ 

This gives the %'erb raud- “ to mouTit\ a development of the meaning 
Uo grow*’. EarthuloTna?. AlW., ^ntod- by translating * flow * hiLH 
niLsse<] the meaning, niniilarly Ix>mniel (loc. cit.) ^ mif dnti Gift 

^hiroU \ For rand- * mount up ’ it b possible to tompart Sanskrit 
rofta/i * grow, mount up ’ and rohiifaii * cause to mount With the 
prefix d, as liere in Av. (tmoSal (so nghtly Gelduer's text here, but 
Yf^i. 19*“p has rao&ai without variant), drottaii * mount’, cf, ef^jip 
ro/ffUi ' inounta to heaven \ It m, however, more iruportaut to notice 
that the meaning ^ moiitit' b attested for Iraulan by NBjdis:? ruBay, 
ra&fty * to grow, spring up, ifiountDames, BikKki Grammar, p, 79 ! 

Piihl has dro&iht (cf, M mifihuk nf Ir d drmhtJi] of 

"growth ’: cf. Turfan Slid. Iran. ’n^. 

Armen inn and 

1 , 

tt i« now potwible to point out tlie Tninian wo«I from which the f 

Ameninii bormwetl aixoH * vccmentp, fenTdo. vivnce, vigoroso ' 

impetuoso, aideiite, violentoIt can W recogniml in the woitl left I 
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untranslated bv Heniiing (loc. eit.) m three passages, South, dial., 
nrrN ax^oz. 

(a) p. 22 (e I verso, i, 29). 


tiuosc, the male Asr^tar and the 
female AnTe^tar, lion-shaped, raging 
and wrathful, baneful and ravaging, 
those he put on as a garment. 


'n. 'sfyilV ‘y 
nr *v(l 'jfT^iV 
'y m*yf} Jyr 
qyrbnd 'ichiz ’ivf 


liyimyn hzg 'nl 
’pf ’n'W ’tyfn 
pyiHvI:! 

Two of the other wonls also merit notice. 

6 ^. So far no explanation has lieen given of tlie wonl bzq fiif. 
Nybcrg, Giossur, «,v, Aomit). The reafling bfisay is assurwl by Tarfan 
MkI. Iran. (North, dlul.) bzy with z not i. Henre in Pahlavi btiwk ' 
(in f?rSti., 193 *■ with the meaning of ' cttiising harm eisoiai), 

Pajs. baxn, bala {MtiiOki btiiaa (Stnitd GV.), with 5 as in tlifi 

word ai from az (it i» possible that an actual pronunciation is here 
preserved, cf. NPers. diz ainl rfit <i*diza, OPera. <fiV/d, NPers. nijnif 
' generation ’ to liin- ‘ bo born and Pariici buj' goatNPers. fun, Av. 
tysa ), NPer*. 6 « 3 fi sj* This wonl would supply an explaiuition 
also of Buddh. Rogd. ^t/z-, *$yz- ’ evil' prliaps from *bazya-. The 
etymolog)' of thcao words is given by Saka btiMS, fern, ‘ sin' 
<*hasdayiikn, IjCiimnnn, Zur ftordur. Sprache u. tdiL, p, 12 T; 
Konow, iSbJIyi iStudiej, p. 123. Hence they may all la- connected with 
.-\v. htiidfi- ‘ mmie ill ’ (Paid, transl, cTnior), beside wliieh occuru banta- 
' idem \ to the verb band-, * to make ill not to lu* confused, 
aa ha.*( ftomotimes bticu done, with hand- * to bind *. The treatment 
of sf is twofold in Puhltivi: ntiaf, -Hafli/ft ‘ nearSogd. but duid 
beside daz ‘ thief ’ (of. Bartholomee, ZII, iv, 186 et seq.]. Kiimj^ari 
NBai. woiT, WKtx * nwT '■ So Pabl, i jS'jj jJrx:iid', ITd,, 11 *; 

pdiwA*, l^aM. Rin., 21*; Av. 

pazdit-y NPers. pazdak. 

r am inclined to find Pahl. apprr (Nyberg, 6'(ossir, s.v.ojaii') 
ill Paid. 816 ni tiott of ham armt tattp 6^i ait 

i apparciicdtittii spdh * he uttered a cr}’ like tliat of a ravaging army . 
DkM., 809 flA on (oi«|TA Aoieiid cepon an i apparakSmk sjwA 

I VVriilen hoik bli- sad ttt Cotam. Id Yaw, a I ”J •ad powiWj- ^ 
blk. 
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th^^y Hi'ill deliver liitn from tliAt. ilbatrcs^, like the distreJis of a 
rava^itiir army . It would then be dktinet from 
hazaratamk, DtM,^ 8SD^: hazurakamik hi 100L> put i Mr be ar^l 
" a thoii^od-fold> that is, a thownt] eome at one timeCompare, 
however, 3, l, an hazitrakanak $p^h ka pat akn^i apar 

fjarzeini. 


[b) p. 23 (e leoto, i, 39). 

A%l zhj '}j mzn'n 
V *}^ryM'rn 
kvrd A'li pil 
kv^^ ^k'kuzyh 
ryin^A^ hjrd 
fn \jv firrfys , , ^ 


from that progpny of Ma^^an^ and 
AareStars which he devoured he 
formed it by his own violence and 
made one bocly of male form * * . 


(c) p, 22 (e I, verso i, 31-^verBO ii, 1), 

^ they put these on. 

pjfmt^li they made them their own veU and 

n^'m *tirf jijfnft'if f^armeut and within them they 

qyrd htfHtl ’ei’n ragfd. 

'fidr 'IfSvsyhysl 

2. akxff* ‘ tlar ]»Jia nd alcuno, molcstare, iniestare ’ occurs 
twice in this same tent 'B’dyh ^B'dyy translated ‘ I^id 


p. 31 (e I, verso t, 17). 

»y't fl 'Hi difh niyaz mS n;fMStA 

‘ want and trouble ’ 
p. 8 (e II, verso i, 30). 

«I k‘i dyy yvm yd riS yunmyeb 

' and KuHers distress ' 

Hence also for the North, dial. Wyjk ay/^Si/t (V\-olds. u. Lentz. 
Joe, cit., p. 114) read ‘ trouble not ‘ Vcrzeihiing *, 


V. Note to BSOS,, VI. 582 

The reading pai 3 hah E bohr projKised for the corrupt isissaBe in 
Alniosp Mmak, VI, 582 . §72 and p. 588 . is rather to Ik- 

eaplamwl aspn/ 10 bahibahr in accordance with the Persian Uimif], 
. anwk (ed, Moeli. p. 85 , I, 18 ), which has tmrdum awlar Iran iahr az 
daf, bahm bahl namahand in tlie corrcapondiiig passage. 

(In BBOS. VI. 5113, laat line, atund and' XPere. mjandan am 
^stakenly said to belong to a root kand-. Obviously they are from 



















Le da drag tibet^a 

Par J. VRtrn.usK} ct M, Laljou 

P OUK Ie8 grammalripna da dro{f (= faos cF) est le nom 

d'un fiiiflixr qui 3%ijciiite aux finalea pi, r, i. 

Iai loi d'ciiphonie rlu da dra{^ exige au d^biit <b la sjllabe s^iivante t 

t, I, p. 

On pent cilHtiiigtirr detix etats ilii da dra^ 

(1) led est ^irit. 

(2) Ic d irest pas tCTit^ mais la ayllalK> rpii suit ?i, r, /, pr^nte 
1ft forme qu'etle amrait &l Ic ih dmj etait 

V-a-t-i] en utie ^pCKpie oii le du drag Halt toujnuis ^’rit ? B. Laufer 
(*^ Bin I D ivi nation among the Pao^ xv, 1914. 1, p. 60) 

flYleve contre ropinion qui fait du da drag tin signe fie gmpbie aueieiine. 
]| cite comnic exemple tme insciriptioii de a.d. 7R4 ct tin document du 
fonds Pelliot qui mont pas h da draff, ct un manuscrit or ct a^nt de 
i A§lamha^iM, datant du XVIlie siecle. oh il eat fr^[ucmnient ^rit. 
Pour B. Laiifcr, la pr^ut^e du da drag n"est jmls un sigiie d'aneiennete, 
ni son absence un fait recent, 

D’apr^fl les anciena grammairiens tibetains, Ic da draff est uiie 
marque du pass^. J, Bacot, qui rapportc cette opinion, fait observer 
a bon droit quo ce signe ac rencontre aussi dans des mots qui ne nont paa 
dcs verbea et ovi il ne pent indiquer un tenipa Mokas gmmrmUcaax 
de Than mi Sambhofa^ p. 24, n. 2). 

Sftrat t handni Das, suivant uue ojiinion iUjk esprimw* par t'soma dc 
Koros et Foucaux, le considerc comme one graphic aui^rui^. 

Lps philolojuruea europ^ens nc sunt pas d'accord aur I’origine'dii da 
drag. RockhiU incline h le considfrer comnic une graphic fautivc ct 
CToit trouver dea exemples oil il aurait introduit par eiipbonic. 

D^api^s B. I#aufer^ c'^tait d'obord un element de earactcre 
gmmmaticaL puis sa signification devint incom prise ct il fut employ 
apres ii, r, f, pour dcs raisons uniqnemcnt cupboniquca; le degre 
do conaerx^ation do cet element a vari4 scion les locality, Ics dialeetea; 
les formes i-o, ha, encore iisit^ dans la graphic mcKlcmc, 

prouvent que le da quoique noii ^crit, cat encore articulf 

(B. Laufer, ibid,, p. 64). 

Pour cxplbjuer que le da drag^ avant <le dcveii ir element cuphoniqucp 
ait cu une valour grammaticalc, B+ Laufer invoque ;— 
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J. wizyLUSKr kt m, lalt.)!;—. 


(1) tip* eas ou rinsprtion li'iin ituljqiip uji ^t, uiie (condition : 

rya-ba “ etre viutJ* ” > rtitid-jM “ vipil liomme 

lErt-iw “ ctre maliicle " > md-jta “ mAladip 

(2) (j€S caa mi I iiiA^rtif^n <luti d fontip dps verljpjj tjannitifa to 

pnrtant d'unc mcine intransitive oo oominalc: 

thfia-ba “ bua, v[l ” > ** bLioipr ”, 

bya-ba “ action " > byed-pa “ fair? ”, 

C«i formations proinencimicnt, d’apnVa Uufer, dune coiitmctioii 
de b memo &vcc I'aiixilkiro j/W fibid,, p, 

P. Conlier expliqui- quo Porttiographe tihctauie aiirienne admetuit 
troia Anatos doubles ml, rd, Id, cleyenucs aujounl'hut v, r, I respective- 
ment, ]Hir chute de I’affixe dentol sooom; toutofoia, la finale double 
a ^ confiorv^c par certains mots rbiis dea romiuacrits prownant 
d'Asie Centmie (Citun dt- Tibflmn rkvmiqm, Hanoi. (908. p. TJ. 

Iji liste de ws mot* avast &ti dressfe iiur L, |). Barnett d’apris uji 
maniiscrit dii SsUiaa»>bat5tra d^«>uvert au Turkestan CJilnois par 
Sir Aurel Stein (” PrcUminaiy notice of Tibetan Manuwript in the 
Stein Collection;’ 1905, p. lift), 1| ressort dc ce travail que le^' 

mote ierniiii^ iiar n, r, I, peiivent etre ning«i cn deux ebsses 
(o) eeux qui n’oiit jamais Ic da tlra^. 

(fr) cells qiii I'ant ijiielqiicfois. 

11 Pst. probable que dans I'usuge aneien et com-ct Jes mots de b 
seeonde cUisse avaient touioura le da dmj et que. s ib en sont tiurfois 
privfs liana le manuserit Stciti, eVst part* q„e 
dc dispar it ion. 


Quel HJtJii repiroent^iit exartpmeat le faux tt ^ 
l»o aait qiibprds nu d oitiinaim, lea mots rommen^ant d i h 
cojiscrvcnt I'initinle sonoreet les particnleHe<»mni,.n^nt , chimgent 
leijT initiab eti d. da dm// exigeant k «a suite ime .souide. un point 
iK-ut etn- oonad^r^ comme acquis: h bnx d agissait dans le mmdhi 
tibitani aritrenient qu’nn d oHmaire; il tie peut'etre 

e^tisid^rti ucjniiUD ayant hi vahiir de la detitalc aonote 

D'HUtre part, Ic da draff af> mnnit ctre considgrf comme ^^^ui vabnt 
d un C car a’il avait eette viilnur les Tibdtoins nburaient [jn* muium' 
de le transcrirt au iiioycn de b dentalo sounlc.i Ainsi Ip “ jf H 


I On olgiftH-* fwlit-ctn' igue liw Titwlunn n’lWdii-nt jsimtlH / . |» n l- 
mai* ia nUMiii do eetto aLnli'iiticib ij’rKt npii^ri- iloDnujc, puj^u,, g- ■ , "'ll “ ' 

ramporic ua t, J,t tait ttii.^ [rttft. nW jamai, foritc t, i, 7^ j, tii^Uin 

doule qu’un t RniJ u'^tsil jamaii piuiiancc qliand rorllnq^pg,^ librlaj 





J*K JiJ iJiLW TIEIETAI?^ 
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if est ni un «/ ni un I bkm qull ait des affinity avtt; woe ^lirdf; tomrmi 
rindique k tmit^^roc^iit de b consoniiE' qui le Foixt eet done 

d'adniettiTe que le a<jn not6 par Ic rffl rfm#? pfit interm^iairc anti^e I et 
<}, cVat-*HJirc qifil est mm rioute imc ccnfsoiin<j mi-sonoR:, De t-els 
phon^mcj; 4jxiflt<?nt encore dans les langiica aiitroaaiatiquea et nouft 
savojifl i\n^ les Tib^taina out v^n longtempa cn contact avec des 
popidatioiiy |jarlunt des binges de cette famille. 

Ifhypotb^ cl'dll phon^oie mi-sonore pcrnict d'cxiiliqiier la 
prcxluctiioii {In tia dr»{f et I'lrr-^gdlariti!! de son einploi. On ]w>ut conoevoir 
qukntre un mdt termini par ti, r, I et im figment i^mroenyant jwir 
lino Hourclor d ro Koit d^voloppdt dans certains diaicctes, iin phonic 
intorm^fliEure enlrc d ct ^ c^cst-i-tlLre une mi-sonorc qiii facilltait la 
transit inn outre Iji sonantc et la souiiie. €e plioii^me siipiikmcntaire 
a pu, dai]H certains casn otre not4 iiiijiarfaitemoulj pir an d etp iliuis 
dbiitrea ciia> ctre n■^1ig^+ P'oii Ioh irr^j^larit^ constatcea tbns la 
ji^phic^ 

En sonime, le dtt drmi ne peut guore otre ime souoie c|ni so seraifc 
mabitcnue ou d^vclopp^e devant line soufde, C'est plututt croyons- 
noos, aiie mi-sKUiOFO qni fait la liaison ontro one sonaiitc et uiio smuixle. 
Si notro explication oat cxactc^ la notation : snnantc + + I indiciue 

qu'oiitre la soinmte et la saiutde dos vibrst iontf ^Idttales se fuiit cntendriv 
11 somblp dana cos conditions qne d f represente up son comploxe 
qui SHCccmim^nc an d^but de vibrationH glottaica pour sbs^ninlir 
linalcnii^it. tneirie, lea notations sonsiite + c-t sonaote 

+ d indiquent simplcnient. c|ii\'ntre la sonaiito ct la aouriie des 
vibrsitions j'lottalea se font entendre. 

su|j;^estiuna <|iii prmdinifc sent prEiicii>aioment ds?Htiii^K a 
provoqiier des observations suit le terrain. A cct nous croyonfl 

devoir ap[ader inattention des cheieheura sur les points suivants ■— 

(1) Exbte-t-U eiieote, surtout ou partie du domaine tib^to-birman, 
dpH eonsonTies tui-sonorea i Ces phonemes etiuit peu stables dans 
lea langiies austroasiatiques. iJ ne sera it pas ^tonnant qu^n u Tibet Icur 
disparition fut imiainente ou d^ja aceoitipJle, 

{3J Peut-ou constatcr aiiiourfFhid la pr-feeiKie d'nn phoneme 
advcnticc entre lea sonantes r, i ct les coDSonnea gourdes ? 
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Japane^ Names for the Four Cardinal Points 

By S. Yushitake 

I S IWId P. Pel lint drew a very infcert'stiiiK ™nipiiri?toii Ix'twprn 
' the Mongol and the Tnngiis names for the font eartlinal points,^ 
This coinparb^pn was followed by S. M. ShirokogorofTs cktailcd study 
of tile Northern Tun pus terms of orientation,* to whk-h \V, Kotwie:^ 
aiiiletl a short note on the Mongol terms,^ Later in 1928 the latter 
sMiholar touched on the same subject in his article entitled Sur lea 
mcKJes d'orientation en Asie Cent rale *\ i n which the Turkish names 
for the four eardinal points are dbeitHsed."* These noteworthy studies 
show clearly how in the above-nietitiomHi languages the four cardinal 
points are expressed by various wortL signifying '' right ” unci left ” 
and “ front'' and back as well as “ upward'' and “ downward 

The problem of orientation has also attracted the attention of the 
JaiMinese linguists, the majority of whoiri appear to believe that the 
Japanese word “ east ” has l>ecn dcriv<Hl from *kinmknH 

faeing the sun ”, and that the term westdcuoteH ini^ 

'‘post”. Adopting this interpretation S. Kano7^wji suggests that 
the Japanese immigrated caatwiird, wJdlst the Koreans, in hia opinion, 
migrated sout.hw'anl* because the Korean won! ^Ip means “ front, 
south Further, he infers that the Okinawa people, too, must 
have immigrated soutliwnnh ^i^ce the word fiiJi is used to designate 
north ” in Luchunn.® 

It s(^ems highly grutifying to know' that we can consider the tw'o 
worfla hiffaJri ‘*east” and mU ^"w'est” ns sufficient evidence for 
the supposed eaatward mignitinii of the Jappmeae, but it is very 
disappointing to find that the author does not appear to have tested 
the uccumcv of hb liypothesis In' the names for the two remaining 
caTtliiial jKiintSr mom rwi south ” and kifn “ north When exammed 

1 P* " LfA nicala ^ H iniliftlr, aujounel'liiii aiiiuk-, UftUfl Ir mon^d dm XIIT 

ot XIV'"^ eiiTir*/" JAsv nvribjyinh pp. pp^ 

* K >L Shirokogoroff, " Xort Wn TnnpiB at orienUlluh/* HiK, tcnu IV 

LwSw, iDliS, Jip+ IS"-la*. 

■ W. Monj;ul termn af orimtatian/' lom IV tlftSSj. Lwfiiftv 

pp. ISS^M. 

* W. KMlwicte* It* mtHlr* d'cwk'nUitiem «n Ask? CV-Mlmlet" tom V* 

LwSw, lOiS, pp- SH OP 

■ Cf. P. T 5 jtyftK Itri^ PP- s M- AodO. «« 

KtHisfH, 10l!4, pp, 



S. YOiJHlTAKE— 
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cIospIv the* words iiiny be found to support Kiinnzjiwa’s tonvictioii, 
or they may equully send Iik argument to the ground. Our immediate 
inquiry therefore must t« the fundameiital meanings of these two 
terma. 


L South ” 

S. Matsuoka fiiMis tertaiu vtetigoa—without rewaiing what cximtiy 
tJiey are^f the custom of connecting the direction with the sex in 
ancient Japan, and conjectures tliat the woitis mfon(-rnt) “south'* 
and tita " nortli'' may have been formerJ “ female " + *la 
■‘direction-’ and *ti “male” +*/« “direction”, on the ground 
that there are many instances in which the character ^ “south “ k 
used to represent mina, and that mhui and rniia am intemhangeablc.i 
Aircordiiig to him •wi “female” is a variant of w “female”, and is 
found in the form *-«wi fwliem »treated as a prefix) in ifamurowHi 
*■ female ileity ” (Matsuoka's interpretation), and in the names of the 
niytlioiogical (or historical) figures /zitmmi and Ifo further 

identifies his •-omi witfi the Korean nmi used for calling one's mother, 
w-ithmit telling us whether the *^j- is a prefix in Kuman also.* 
Similarly, in Matsunba's opinion, tlie ki~ iti kiitt “ north ' is identical 
with l-o “child ” uihI is found in the form *-affi (where *-o- is tmafod 
as a prefix) in sHmi>rn^i “emperor”, “male deity" 

(Mutsuolra's inforpmtation), ami in the names /wmm/i ami Atramf/i. 
the form being tximpared by )jim with the Korean oJH “ child 
We are also told that %t “ ilirectioii ■' is found in Jffo "the lower 
pijrt ' , where *4t ilenotes “ below, cfown, fow'er ” as in “ the 
lower part”, bW “behind", ait “foot”, *>/i« “to hang down, 
drip”, iithamu “to sink Miiiin “tninquiflky Hmt “to die”, 
.iiboma “to fmie, wither”, etieorn “to wither, droop ”, etc.* 

.Another and more plausihic explanation of the word 
“ ^uth “ bos been put forward by K. Shiratori, who derives it from 
“ body ” (or me “ eye ”) + wi (genitive particle) + 6 mm. " frout, 
face ”; this theory seems to be supported by I. Shimmuia. one of 
the leading authorities on Japanese linguistics.> 


■ S. Mi-LAiiokii, Koffff i W 30 , pp, mi, 

* Kos^ cjp. pit,, p. fJCK 

* K(]go /Aiijilen. fi|i, pit,, pp, ^ 10 ^ 4^11^ ‘ v 

II 12 S, .Vi*®- Otnvpgaht. Tek^. 

^ h ^ShkJUiniiri., Tm T^k)‘o^ 1930, p, .1 
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To whtrt CAt^nt the Imisuistio vivisection, ho lecklcssly performed 
hy these schoUrs, enn be accepted iis the only solution to the difficult 
problem of Jiipaneae etyniologj' is not merely a matter of opinion 
but clcmaii<is aerious investigation. If Mntsiioku believes, ils be 
apparently does, tliat Japainese was “ iniplsnted " by the speakers 
of the Altaic languages, it would lie outrageous to attempt an unalyab 
of the Japanese words without a reference to tlic similar wools fomid 
in those languages, cNcept, of course, in some limited cases and the 
later Chinese loan-words,* Kevertheless it is true, as ^latsuoka states, 
that to inquire into the prehistoric stage ot the Japanesic language 
wouhi Iw to transgress the legitimate confines of .Tapanese liuguisti™.* 
This is e quivalent to saying that to-day, after a long history of IJKHi 
y-ears of .Tapane.se linguistics, it w as yet premature to speak of the 
etymologv^. And as long iis we follow' suit of the earlit'r .Sapiiincsi? 
scholars, the key to the proper understanding of the language will 
not l>e found for another 1,000 years. If. on the other hand, we strive 
to approach the problem w'ith what knowledge we posaeiss of other 
languages, we may ultimately light ujkiii some important clue to the 
right method of studying Jiipiineso, In the cireuTnatanccs, therefore, 
it would not. be unprofitable to examine the .Tapanefte iijinies for the 
four eartlinal points together with tlu' corresponding temw in Turkish 
and Mongol. 

■ For this purptnse wc cannot do bettor than avail ourselvtas ol the 
iwidts obtained by W. Kotwi<'!!, who, after reviewing the modes of 
orientation in Central Asia from the standpoint of the burial rites, 
the structure of dwellings, and the names for tho four cardinal pouita, 
summiirLeea us follows *:—■ 

Pendant une p^riode dc pbisieurs sixties, avaiit et spriw le 
commeiioemeiit do Pert* ehr^tientie, nous voyons que 1 nrientation 
mdriilionale semble I’emporler en Asie cent rale les prenves h 1 appal 
embruAsent presque toiite la Mongolie aeptentrionale piaqu nil lac 
llalkal, ainai que les pentefi des T’len-t^hnn, C'fedt la pmliablenieiit 
line consequence tie rinfliietiCE pr^poml^ninte de la Chine daiw ecs 
pays, au temps des Han, comme le dement rent les reeburt-hes rentes, 
tilii revanche, sur lea marches d une purt, orientales (le people dca 
Wou-houau), et occidenlalcs d’autre pirt tomWux en Sibdrie 
oceidentnio et chea les OuriangkhaTs), appimit rorientation vent le 
soleil levant.” 

f yUton Gmsdsai'fi. <ip- rb., p. 4, 

* JijTirU* mfidrjnfnrirjJftiKfit. np. Ht.p pp. 
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La chute des Hioiif^-nou enferaitip des bqiilpwraeapiit*! politiqunii 
et des d^placemcntfl ethniquoa coftsIddrabJea, ce qui fait que, dahs It 
nouvel aat dc chosca. oh In 8upr6niatie revient iiux Tiirce et qui sc 
montre fffoemlornent Iit«tile a«x Chinois. loriontation vem I'est 
pifcnd le dci»u9 et sc nuiintient assei! longtemps, nicmc npr&i la chute 
d^ Tutes, clie^ IcH Oulgours et Ics KhitaU. Do nouvcaox courants 
d kJ^ss, I'lran, viomicnt cotnpliquor la question, loais 

influenoc de lu Chine sc montre dc nouveau la phis forte et I’orientation 
cbiioise wmroenoe a I’eiupoi-ter: les uns apr^ les autros, Outgourn, 
tvirghu, Joutdiens, Mongols enfin, k partir s^ajis ilouto fJii IX*-X' Ji. 
«e phent pen a pen h I’ofieiitation vers Jo sud ; les Mongols, cjui la 
i^wnaitooient dea Ic d^but dc lour (iomination, durent I dtnblir 
ddfimtivcment chez toutes les trihiis oomades . . 

Ttic earliest period here indicated goes back to the time wJien the 
^ibes who roamed the vast tract of northern Mongolia hid no 
^owledge of wnting, and hence the linguistic itmterial supportin- 
the ur^ment n, lacking. The Turkish mode of orientation to co.,; 
« lUustmtel by Kotwicz by way of the Orkhon ,V “devaut”, ™ 
deynnt and the V akat iUn “ avant ”, all to designate “ east ” ^ 
Lin^tly ll^ Mongo] orientation to south is shown hv the won] 
south which also means ” front ” ^ and occurs in all Mongol .lialects - 
Kalmuk (written “front, in front, south jsirt, .sonth ”! 

Khalkha o;a«H. " ,d.;’ Buryat fVwmInU “ south ”, etc, Acroidinc 
to a J. Kamstedt the worri Ls found in the Tnngus dialects with the 
meaning one ’ : Manchu erMua, f,nu, Ooldi, Olchn om» omii 
Oroche oflio, ete. all going back to which, he thinks, biul an' 

ordinal sense tile one, the one in front, the first *’.* He fiirtlier 
compares the Mongol emiinc “front, south " witli rh,7r ” breast 
_b.»~ni, (he ,pa™ ,h, .„a ,h, 

to iioiK. , »iri tra™, ,ho rtoo,, ^ ,h,„ , 

Ho.-c,-,r « B. V Vlo.Hniirt«.v p<,i„,«| n, ; 

™r.«p,„.l.ne to th, a»,»,l 

( a., ,|U|„„| j. , 

to th, a hM to tl,, Torkt,!, on.l Tonk.:, 


* it A itutfifA pp 

™v. 1. HcWftK^l'niorr 5 ' fittou ht-n." Jfifth,, 

alom,w v„ 
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Thp piiobabili ty i.^ thertforo that emu tie “ ftont, soiitli 
buck not to *emii but to *dmil, 

Tt is qiiitc iikcly that the Korean word titp (> hjj) fronts south 
is of the siinip origin as the Orkhon il “ In front of, east Yakut ithi 
"'front, and a number of other words. Woulil it then ^Je 

possible for us to coiineet the Mongol emUne "" front, soiith ” with the 
Japanese south ’M To this question another Japanese 

wonl fHum (< mum-) “ breast* bosom ' " seems to offer ati afbnniitive 
answ'er, if we are to take into consideration the Mongol Stir cited 
above. If tliese two Japanese words go hack to the i^tne origin as 
the Mongo! cmilne^ they must have lost their mitiaL vow-el, leaving 
•iFii {<i*Vmi) and *mu as their sterna. The falling off 

of the unstressed initial vowels is not Ultimown to Japanese. To 
quote a few' examples of the disappearance of the initial vowels before 
m ^ tmida < iniuda “ still p yet -marl over (nseti in enmneratiou) 

< atnari “ excess/uofr < 0lFl0^e “ face < umago > mumago 

“ grandchild mugasi < imugasi > omogasi joy. liappinesap ctcM'" 
etc. As instances of the ocOiisional alternation i w in the stem may 
Ik* cited : imr tmo ""potato inu unu “dog ", idtiku ^ 
udaku (> ^ mudaJm **to embrace '% ituknsi ntukuai 

lovely", ihu jfuku to go*\ ete. The -no- in iKUion>E “south “ 
and Uiiine “ breast + bosom/may he comparetl with 

the -fie in Mongo] emfirie “ front* south which according to Kotwuc^i 
Ls a variant of -na used in the formation of adverbs of place/ The 
final -mi in the former word would then be a Japanese difrciimtit 
siillix like -hi, and -he (<I*ve)* The initial vowel that has l>e<«ii 
loRt fnjm the two woitls under consideration cannot W reJ^tored at 
present* 

It may be added that in a document pref^erved in the Sh5zuin and 
believed to date from the TempyO era {a.D. 7"29“748) the word iFiin/iiFn' 
“ south is written ^ ^ w'hieli appears to l)e the earliest 
doimmentary record of thb w'odI transcribed in tht^ Man-yo-gana. 
The transcriptkjn, however* does not offer us any furthe r in formation 

* n. V. ^Hiiiiimiriiciv, CpamiimeAbna^i ^puMMumum MOHe(kib€fk}i*o 

fl ucbMeHHQeo u xaAj:{icm^u HapeHU^^* lUedrune u 

3SiLl‘* pp. 

* .^[nUuLiikii fjrrivr^ ihfi^ wofil fnira. mu- ^'^bocly " i (Aunix), it At mg thmt ihe 

esrlk-r mpiainjf uf the wonj w ** Wy " {Ko^* Iktijitfn, dp. eit.p p. 12341). 

* iSVf If A modtj n^p. uU., p. 87, ti. flH: iLw f^ftninhutiamnutT fimffM 

tiiitiififiifM. np. cit., p. nil. li.aa, 

* (.T, Y. VtiibLieAWA, Kohi^ouki T^^kvA. IU 3 I* p. IS. 
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that! that, whatever the derivation, the word wjis pronounced alreadv 
in tlic eighth trentury in mneh the same way as at present, 

There ts one more point to be not-etJ. As qunted above, Kotwiuji 
thinks that the ^longoU adopted the urientation t-o south at some 
time not long iN-fore the ninth century. This implies that the word 
miVnc, which must have tome to actjaire the signifitation “ south " 
at about the same period, may once have l)eeu iiaed as the designation 
of the eastd What then is the liistory of the Japanese word fm'nanti 
“ south " ? The skeletons discovered in the neolithic kitchen-middena 
in Japan liave usually, but not always, been found with the hem] 
pointing east.* If thin posturc> bints at ttie poHsibility that the Ainu- 
likc inhabitants of imeient Japan orientated to the east, there is 
notliiug to show ttiat the word miftftini was ever used in the sense of 
“east SIoTcover, the iiiitic|uity of this word is suggested by the 
loss of the initini vowel and tlue presenee of tlie Japiinesc suflix -t»i, 
ft'hicli most have lu!«‘n addeil after the fiinrtion of the Iftmtinis Hiiffix 
~Hft hail fiecii forgntteii. 


3. A im “ North “ 

If the tt'oni tHimmi “atmth " lias really lieen derivcil from the 
sunw root as miuii#; “ hreast, bosom ” and the liasio meaning of these 
two wonls tie “front*', we are temptei] to seek the idea “back" 
in the word tito " nortli ”, We may then connect it with Orkh. 
ku)r3 “after". All. bin “the hind-piirt, afts;rwanls ”, Kir. keyi» 
“behind, after, ufterwarda ”, Koib. Ikui “the liind-fuirt, fiehind, 
after, afterwaids ”, Clwg. “ back, after ", Uig. mi,i “ back! 

after, later” ; Yak. kiitSx “nape ” ; Mong. jwde “nape, the huh of 
the head ”, etc. It is difficult to decide whet her the -/d in the Japanese 
wort] Lh a anffix or part of the stem, but we may assume the root of 
Icita “north" to be *kiS. since all the Turkish words cited alwve 
appar to go back to *m (Moiig, * This assumption seems to 
Ih< siippoiteil by the wor»is kinovu ({^ ijg yjj j ■< yesteniay “ and kiio 
(tE ft)' (tE MS) bygone ”, which may also have been derSveti 
from *ki&. If so, kinovu would go back to •iifw or *ki^iu^. follow^f) 


* Cf. .^«r dp. til,, pp^ 

i n. K. Kiyemu. “ Mm«il«urr>n." my>gHtm A'iai, val, i. Tukv*. iBffi. p. 3|. 

A* an e»nip1e of Turk, - J*,,. .f, 

‘ IZ' -J~y Tt: 

II I t " should™ " siij 

(Utein *l.id.ir*> la pnt na nne'* hiiul ” srrrn sIhO to hsvr 


** |rt put iin. 


Turkish 


I'lPinp itiim the 
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bv -vtt daiy Similarly, ki»o and kizo may he Irnt-ed back to 
and and kila " north '* to 

TheP’ b, however, one problem tcj be solved. Are we to roiisicler 
the word koze }^) '‘latH year *' to be related to kiso and kize ? 
Althoiigh Mat,snokft thinks that the ki- in kiziovu and kuo (kizo) Is 
identical with the preterit-e " aiudliary verb ” An, of which the ko- in 
koEO 13 treated as a variant^ and tl^t the and -lo in thejse wortb 
mean “ time^ interval the question here asked h not so easy to 
answer. This is beeatifie there are at least five more seta of words 
wdth allied raeaninga in Turkish and Mongol : (1) *^flS (or *fo) ^ 
Orkh. qo^ "to leave behind". ITig. joS- to put, lay dowTi, Wve 
Ijehind”, Kkir. " id.,” Osm. qo- “id"; Chnv, 
lav dowm " ; Mong. " to delay qrtqfnit ** liehind , after^ later 
etc.; (2) Kir. kot^ Koib. kod&>K Alt* kotlm^ Knz. kut ; Chnv* 

krt " poHterioTs *kM > Kkir. kS(i- “to nonnuliKe* miji^te 

Kaz. kiUi- ** id.'"; Chov. Ari- "to migrate, travel" ; Yak. "to 
change one's habitation etc*; (4) Uig. kftk- " to luiss by, 

cross over Osm. gets- " id,." Kaz. kftS- " id.'"; ChuVi Avis- id>" ; 
Yak. " to wade ”, etc.; (o) *kdf > Tar. Kir. Irh, (hm. git- 
*'to go (away)> walk "i etc. 

There can be no doubt that the .lapjinese words Aw/n, kotfnru. 
koyfiSit (< *k^g) “ to lie dowm^ throw oneself down ” * have l>ccn 
fleri%'€Kl from and it is ptKtsible that the w oids hitm {stem *tvt) 
“ to win, get over *' = and kosu (stem toga (stem •Ao^i > kmfe) 

“ to cross o^incr” tome from *kotS or We may likewise tract! 

the word An^^f " walk ” back to *km. But it bt quite ii nee Halo w hich 
of the roota here conjectured has given rise to kozo *Mast year":, ^^e 
must therefore rejjerve the etymology of this last word a« opn to 

* op, cat., p, SOI, M/itHuokfl di>r^ not explain ilir fnnf-tiEra of thfi 
-no- in kinoTTi. For tht preterite (mERx -Kftw my irtirlr emilkni An .Anxlytiseat 
Stucli' of ttie C-DnjuaotkiiiJtaf .Irtpnineae Verl-iii and AdjoctiTc^ *’, BSOS., l ul. vi, part 3, 
lemi pp. D57^. 

» Mal^nokn cnhtiiheM ihrac words wilh JhsyB " to OtPf " 

Op. cit.p pp, S7e, 

* Aceomlinit Matsuoka the kn- of thi?i i^old U fit the **Tn^ m lh^ t^iinwe 

frfm {< ka, ^ *'lo add to, join **. JSJ admirahlr ", “good, hejititiri:il *')* 

wliiljt .f#w \b a »nmx (A'tiflo op, cil., p. 4L>4j, Than he idrntifiw ihia word 

with Mjth ** to Add t<> (pp. 4^2-3). tfowevn-p the word (Stem jtirl?) " to odd 

lO^^ IC^hcr w'Lth Cerfo " witlr tfitur in aihitlion ett^, £i»mn to rrlatni to 
Osm, fftc. r^ 4 l uHlf, tavor, -fflld " to add. joirip mix ; <1mv., ajrl sidr, layiT* 

A timo “* Xt'Bjfv- " m ht^ mixedYak- 4‘H-crr. lu unit^, join ele„ alt di.^rivt'd 
from 

vor.p VII. vxKJ 1- 
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further study, until we have acquired bett’er knowledge of the vowel- 
changes m Japanese. 


3. " Eaat 

Our derivation of the word “ south ” ia not reconcnable 

with the usual explapatjon of the word hi^tki “ east”, m meaning 
Amwiv7^t ^'facing the sun”, which interpretation has led Kanazawa 
to advanec his theory of the eastward niigration of the Japanese us 
stated above. As Matsuoka pomte<] out, the current etyniologj' has 
a double fault: (1) the function of the final ia iinexplarnablc by 
the Japanese language alone ^ and (2) hi-mtika facing the sun ” 
would l>c more suitable for the designation of the than of the 
east. On these grounrls Matsuoka refuses the usual derivation, and 
suggests that, although the place-name ^ ^ [in the province of 
Settsu] is transcribed Imugmsi-nari (}fc ^ M) in the 

WamyGshfl^ the older form of the wortJ meaning cast is 
because the word in question is, in his opinion , derived from *Ji and 
*iu 3 iKJth meaning '*dry”, and *-ki "'wind”, oa contrasted wdth 
niM “ west”, which he believes to signify "a damp wind Thus 
he argues that the eastern wind in Japan is usually dry, and hence 
the w'ord meaning ** a dry wind ” came to signify '* east A very 
Original and ejctremeiy ingenious explanation, if only we could accept 
*ivi and *111 aa the atems of him “ to get dry ” and nuru “ to get wet "" 
respectively. Although these tw^o verbs follow the Shimo-tiidan 
conjugation^ we must ofisumc that they both belonged once to the 
Yodao conjugation on the strength of the existence of their transitive 
forniR hira-fiH “to dry'' and num-mt to wet*". The important 
distinction between these two conjugations h that the stem of the 
Yodsn verbu regularly ends in a consonant, whereas that ol the Shino- 
niJan verbs ends in a vowel.* Therefore the older stoma of the woitis 
Avrrii ** to get dry " and Htim ** to get wot ” would lje and 
respectively. The stem •Acir may go liack to the same root as 0™, 
^tirjj “ dry ”, " to get dry ”, etc,, and tlie stem *nar may bo 

traced hack to the same origin as Chuv. niin damp, moist ”, ?iure/- 
to get damp ”, nurei- '*to moisten ”, or Mong. " to get damp, 
get w'et Thus, IE the word “ east *" really meant "" a dry 

wind”, it ought to be *Afei or Hitnrah (<JiAorosi) like 

'■ Ktyga I}aijiirm, tip. rit., pp. 104 S, 

^ €f. my op. eit^ ^p. 042, (M 6 . 
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otoH “ a wind blowing down a hill ” which seems t-o have come 
from *or. 

Finding ounseK'ca unable to accept either explanation of the word 
higaii “eaat** we are compelled to seek some otber aolution. For 
this the Luehuan language oSerA a useful auggraition. In the dialect 
spoken in Okinaw'a the cast is called atfari, o^i {lit- “going up”) and 
the west iri (Ht, “ entering ”)♦ undoubtedly namcil thus in association 
with the rising and setting of the sun, Tlie same linguistic 
phenomenon is found in other languages of the world ; for example, 
in a Kalmuk dialect mran yarxa (lit, “ the sun goes out ”) and vamn 
utY^xti (lit. " the sun rises ”) ilcsignatc the east, and nnr«» 

(lit, “ the sun dives ") means “ the west Compare nlso Cliuv. 
Xivel-tcx^^> (oi" “sinrlse, east ", Kir. Jhln/jfyis “suriTtiej 

cast’*, where both denote “the sun”, while W^rii 

{or fifyfs are substantives derived respectively from fpx- 

“ to go out, come out, rise (of the sun) " and “ id," 

It would tbeiefoie be not entirely unreasonable to suppose that 
the Japoncac wool higaii “ east ” has been evolved from something 
like with the significatiou " rLsing ", The stem *pi^, from 

which the substantive *pigjii is here assumed to have been derived, 
may be compared with Turkish wtin-, “ to rise ”, Orkh,, Osm. 
fn'ji- “ to mount (a horse) ”, Yak. Mi7n- “ to sit up, rise, ride ", the 
forms in i«- going back to * 6 -. Tlie Turkish anti Mongol b- and tn- 
usually coTTCspoiid to the Japanese )«-, but there seem also some 
iuatances of the 6 - and wi* in the former languages corresponding to 
the Japanese *P'(> f' > /*-)■ example : /tUo " great, thick, 

fat” ; Osm, bugUk “great, weighty, etc.," Kaz. biyit “ high", Alt, 
f^iik "high ” ; I’r, pUdiii “ high, great” j Mong, biidSgSn "great, 
large, thick ", etc. j A<»a« (< fomu) “ to praise ", Aoyu ( < fopi) “ to 
celebrate ", A«/«ri (< favuri) “a Shinto priest ” »; Uig, img “ praise ”, 
waqil- “ to praise " ; Cr, paq “ praise ”, pmfia- “ to praise ” ; Mung. 
»Kiy(a- “ to praise ”, etc. We have also aasumerl in the present com¬ 
parison that the Turkish -» corresponds to the Japanese * 5 -. Tlie 
-n does not seem always ta go back to *-» in Turkish, since it is identical 

* Keturfe*, MtmgolUfmt of orMnlltfKJH, op. eit.. p. 10S, 

* Althoagh Antia believe* (Xrt^Aif Xoluje, eil„ pp. 203-4) tlin tftmaatid Ao^k 

IrtVP lieen ilerived from Ao « ’/<>) bv die uMEMun of ihe “ formotiv* aufliiie* ” •.«« 
■ml *-g*. ihey, tocher with Aa/uri, Otojr pnivid«‘ on example of the ■l(•'mAtintl 
*/uM — *Jiig ■* here vonjeetured. ,M, treilo qqirte* Iwo current eApUnatiwnt 

nt the wnni A«/«r» : (1) Ait/«r« “ to PKOTcke (evib) "♦ (3) An/un AitAen) ** to attcod 
on tewb) ” |iAii'ntAo)i A'uAwpti ,/ifM. vol* iv, TSkyh, l»2f», p. 334 J. 
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with -ft Qi -m in Chuvash for some uiikiiown reasons. We may there¬ 
fore suppose this strange Turkish -n to correspond sornetiines to -w- 
and sometimes to - 5 - in Japanese until Bome eontrndictory evidence 
is forthcoming. 

Thus, if our hypothesis be aceeptedp tlie earliest form of the word 
higa^i east ” would be wliioh in the tenth century tame to 

be pronounced fi^gaii and wto tmnaeribed It 4 ^- i#. where the 

character 4 ^ represented but not fomf^are ininami minnanii 
south It may thea be asked : How were the place-names {in 
KyBshtl), now known as iryugap pronounced when they came to he 
written y |e] in the eighth ccnturv'l Our knowletlge of the pro¬ 
nunciation of one of these two place-names only extends to the tenth 
centurVj w'heii it was called fiuka J®)- There h no e^dilence 

that it wiis ever pronouiiecd ^^muka, wJiilst the old pmnimeiation 
of the other place-name, which Ls alM written g |nj, seems entirely 
unknown. If thcae two plaee-uames were once pronouticed */fnt£jtirZp 
os the eliaroetcTft snggeat, and if the word higaM east ” lias really 
come from an earlier ^jiimiknn (“facing the sun why in the one 
case did *Jimuht boeoine finka mul in the other Ijoth in the 

tenth century ? Until a reasonable answer to this question is forth¬ 
coming, we must assume that at least one of these tw^o place-names 
lias nothing to do with the worfl hkjnH east Furtherp it may lie 
argued that if the Japanc^ is related to the Turkish wokIs 

wii/r-p wuin- to riseetu.p it may be that its earlier form was 
*fr meaning “the sun and going back to the 

sanic origin os the Turkish. Or it may also be suggested tlmt the 
word Ls composed of hi (<&) “the stui” and the dirtdivus 

which Is found lioth in Xlougol and Tungus. These 
suppositions^ however, arc alike improbable in the light of our 
dcrivatjon of the w'ord will ** weat “ as explained Im4ow„ 

4 . Niii “ West 

This word, tninseriljed in the ^Tan-yG-shfu is generally 

believed to have l>een derived from the verb imi to go away w*hile, 
08 already stat^d^ Matsnoka thinks it to mean “a damp wind 
However, if tlio woml higaii is a product of the concept of 

I VonliSuirA Ihinks cil.^ p. fiS) that ihfr ?lunic|47 jp eft Mb Lq 

»pn^Biit m lowarctij the end fif tlw Xttfm fH-fiixl SCid denim lh« dijitciicv the 
0 ili-tbfi diipiintw? hoft-pv-rr, AndiS, Kmlm op. Btf,* 

np. I4eyfc^ 3rjit*u<ikft+ XsAw* op. cit.p p, Sffil. 
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the of tli« sun as wo have here assumed, it would Iw natural 

to find the id04i of the sotting of the sun in the word niJt west ”, 
as in tho case of the Luchtian names for Uieso two eurdina) points. 
Xow, in the Chuvash language on- moans ” to go down ” and fonns 
the compound xivvl'atiiii (or " west”, where signifies 

“ the sun " aud anlii (or an«} is a sulistnntivc derived from ««- “ to 
go dow'n”. Thy verb occnia in all Tnrkiah dialects : Shoe., Leb., 
Kom., etc. aie. Ssg., Koib., etc. on-, Kar,., Osm., etc. rw- “to go 
down ”. The lilongol «««- “ to fall, tumble down, etc.” is also ustsi 
to indicate the setting of tk* sun as in mnn (“ tho sun '*) uirnfm 
(” fall ”) fitly (“ time ”) iurtfle (“ till arrives ”) " until the sunset ”, 
It would then be not unjustifiable to connect all these verbs with 
the Japanese worths «i4f “ west " and (ftnase, anadfi) “ o noith- 
wcatcrly wind ”, If thin ctinnology be acceptable, these Japanese 
words would seem to have been ilerivwl from •Fnl', the initial vowel 
having been lost in the wonl «ifi» ” west ” as in tho ca.>ie of mimrnii 
“south If tto, we must consider that the final ■#»' in lu'Ji ” w'est ” 
and oaoAi '* a north-wt»stef|y wind ”, like t hat in east ”, is 

a substantival suffix pure and simple, correspondiDg to the Chuvash 
-i/, -jS and the Turkish 4Si. It w'ould be rush to iiiterpret it to mean 
“ a wind " in conjunctioti w'ith the -H, -i», and -fJi found in (yawai-) 
• ewoij " a wind blowing dowm a hill ”, fitmmdi '* a whirlwind ”, kolii 
“ ail easterly wind ”, hayotii “ a gale until at least these words 
have been studied more thoroughly. The principal objection to this 
current interpretation is that these hj'pothctical words *#i, and *tit 
txx-iir neither septirately nor at the hoginning of u lompiund wonl, 
except perhaps in frit/i ” » cross beam set up on the roof (of a ShintG 
shrine) ”, which bos a imrallel form hiffi and wdiose etymology is 
uncertain. The *ii- in ” a gentle brifSte ”, and in the 

names of the mythological figures Situiiaiikiko ” the god of wind ” 
and (alleged to have been bom of the morning mist) would 

probably mean “ a wind ” or ** breath ”, But it is not as ^latsuoka 
W'ould liave us believi', but *Mna- that signifies “ a wind " ; otherwise 
the presence of the 'Sn- in these Japanese wonls Is unaccountable. 
The word (< *itifia-) may be compared with Kuk,, Alt., etc. 

(m “breath, life, soul, spirit ”, Yok. /tn ” breath, soul”, Chuv. dtm 
“breath, life”, Mong. iitiwr (<»/?»(if) “essence, nature, etc.," or 
with fhtm., etc. yat “ a wind **, Bor, yil ** id.” 


j Cf- MiitBUcjkA. A'opo o|i- eiL, pp. 
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There yet reimins to Ijc cxp^ninet! fclie vocalic tlifference in nisi 
“west” and anaH “a nortk^weaterly wind *\ Tr the Turkish and 
Mongol words meaning “ to go down " quoted above there appear 
five diffeient initial vowels: Turk, flu-, en-, tJi-, Chuv. cue, Mong. 
uim-. The Chuvash o- tisnally eorreaponda to the ati^sed d- or f- 
in Turkish, hut only the latter can 1» compared with the Mong, a-, 
since the Turkish d- generally appears as e- in Mougol. But all the 
Turkish foitiM here considered are front vocalic words. In the circum¬ 
stances we must provisionalir trace them back to two different sources 
at least, the Turkish and the Chuvash forms to *dnj- and the Mongol 
to *!fnF-, It is probably from the former there cartic into existence 
in Japanese the wortl “ the direction of the setting of the sun ", 

which, first tlirough a stresa-ahift from the first syllable to the wcond, 
then through the lotsa of the initial vowel, became 
*iuii > nisi > niii " west”, whilst the earlier form has been handed, 
down as (c+awm < •a)w«> with the meaning "a north¬ 

westerly wind On the other hand, the word niii lias come to 
signify " north ” in Luehnnn. 

It is quite pCKaible that the words ana “ a hollow ” and anadzuru, 
amdoru “ to slight " go bach to the same •ana, but whether the W'ord 
unasi ^ tSL) “ » a substantive derived from *Hti* with 

the signification “ abking ” or it is related to itfavut " to 

crook, distort, bend " cannot lie dcciderl at present. 


5. CoNCLuaioK 

The hypothesis put forward above may be Hiimmarir^ed os foliows :_ 

(1) Afiiutmi "south” has been derived from •F»m with the 
bniftVus suflix *-110, thus •FtMiJin “ front ”, This word lost its itdtial 
vowel, probably due to a stress-shift, and became •mwia. later, when 
the original function of the suffix *-n« had been forgotten, tite Japanese 
directivuf suffix -mi was added, thus miwimi "flouth 

(2} Kita "nortli” goes back to the stem n-ifj “back”, henra; 
kita " north 

( 3 ) Higaii " east " has come from •pijai* " rising ”, which consists 
of the stem and the substantival suffix This word dries 

not tnclude the signification of the sun. 

{ 4 ) ^"iii “ west ” can be traced back to •uMdJi " falling ”, wliirh is 
formed of the stem •aiw and the substantival suffix *-ii. bue to a 
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stress-shift from the first syllable to the second, the initinl vowel was 
dropped and the -a- became acoeated^ thus giving rUe to niii *' west 
A similar comparison may yet be made of the Japanese with the 
Austronesian and the FinDO-Ugrian words, when more convincing 
result* may be obtained. What is 5mjK>rtant, however^ is to realize 
that the etjToaological explanations derived exclusively from the 
Japanese sources are 50 per cent doubtful, and it is the duty of the 
student of Japanese llnguistica to point out aU misleading elemento to 
future lexicographers. 








Kodo Tabi: A Utile-known Japanese Religion 

By Arthvb Waley 

I X 1802 Kino, ft midflle-agetl .JspnncSi* poosnnt woman in fiivmote 
countn* place, declore<l that God, haYiiii; many times tried 
iinsucceosfully to manifest liitnself in saints and prophets, liftd “tins 
time ” Info) managed at last to find in her a vehicle for the 

ilelivcTj* of his full aiul final message. From 1802 (ill 1826 (the year 
of her death) God, through Ids intermediar}’ Kompira.^ who plays 
the part that the archangol Gabriel plays in the Koran), inspired this 
illiterate peasant with a continuous flow' of comniunications, which 
from 1811 onvrards were taken down in writing and ate presen'ed in 
some 30(1 rolls. On the strength of this revelation she foundctl a sect 
that despite proaecutipn in the nineteenth century to-day nnmbt'rs 
about 40,U0U lollowers, and which, though its waj-a of life owe some¬ 
thing to Buddhist raoiiaaticism. can only be descrilujd as n separate 
religion. 

Kino was tmru in Uataya-mnehi, Atauta, province of Owari, in 
175(5. the third of three dauglitere. Irfit an orphan at the age of eight, 
she was looked after by an uncle till 17(5S, when at the age of twelve 
she went into domestic 84 ‘rvioe. In 1778 she marrietl an agricultural 
labourer in ji neighbouring village. He treated her badly, and before 
lung she rctiimcd to domestic service. In 1795 she went bock to lier 
native rillage and livtsi aionc, on the produce of her cottage garden. 
.Seven yeans later, in the aunimor of 1802, she felt an inspiration descend 
upon her, ami began to preach daily. Her audiunce at fiist no doubt 
consisted chieflv of people of her own class. Bnt before long it included 
persons of ednesstion and rcfinenicnt, among tltem some of the 
provuicial Governor’s retinue. 

The manner in which her utteranrea were taken down i« of some 
interest. Four “recorders ” wrote down what she said, while a fifth 
listened ami memorized. The four versions were then comparwl and 
a fair copy made, which was checked by the listener. .4nother copy waa 
then made, emboilying his corrections, and read out to Kioo. Finally 
her corrections were made in a third copy. Of the ciiomious btaly of 
literature thus scrupulously edited the greater part, has never lieen 
seen except b\’ members of the sect. The only extracts tliut have l)een 

> Sanitkril. Kttmbhlra, A nunnr ladun ik'ity. iocoCpfifansil in the BudiUliiit 
panthMiti. 
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printcil art? tlnasi? eanUiRiMi in Dr. l^hibaL^bi TtimQtit^bu’fs |>imipii.l4^t 
y^nrat-kifo no mhie.^ 

Kino died nn the isocoad dtiy of the tilth month, 182&, iit the age 
of seventy, Sbe was then li\ing in a hut at Shinkawa, which ia atill 
prcwervcd and venerated by the sect; as is also the cottage in which 
she was born^ at Hataya-itiaobi^ which hm become the heacit|uarteica 
of *‘Kono Tiihi^\ 

In the organiKatioTi of the sect tlierc is no hierarchy of ranks mul 
grades such aa exists in BuddhiBm and other religions. To manage 
its affairs two eldei^ are by lot each year, and mo^it of the sLxty- 

two branch-Bettlements (dktrihutcd over all parts of Japan) have 
a head, chosen in the aatne manner. These posts can lie filled by men 
or women. All mebd>crK of the sect, of whatever sex or status, wear 
a black cotton garment, of the dtessing'gown type. At the fieginning 
of the cold season all memljers of the sect [in praetJee, several 
ihotiaands) collect at the beatlqnarteTS in Hittaya-machi, and exchimge 
their summer dress for a slightly tliicker winter one, the discarfled 
drwisea Ijeing washeil, znend.e<b and put by at Hatava-maebi till thev 
art? necilcd again. The beginning of Kummer sees a second 
gatherings at which the light garments are distributed. At meids 
the men sit on one aide of a long mat, the women on the other* 
Biiddhism, of course, has never allowful monks and niiua to cat 
together. The services are held at in summer and in winter. 

There Is no image or altar ^ but only a panel inscribed with Kinoes 
" name in religion Ityuzcn^ before which the worshipperH prostrate 
themselves. Then follows a rending from 0 -k^~itanui, the cur&ive 
text of the foundress's utterantx^s, tlie only ixiob of devotion that the 
sect employs. ^ 

The deity of Kino's system is railed Nyorai, a t-erm furrowed from 
Biiildhlsm ; but since he i.^ omnipotent, omnbeient, uiarfe the Universe 
and staiuls in the reiation of a fat fie r to mankind, 1 think one is juatifii^xi 
in using the term God. The existence of the Buddhas and Shint5 
(native Japanese) gods is not denied, but they are represented as being 
completely subject to Kyorai. GoiJ created the first man, causing him 
to spring out suddenly from the face of u rockp at the sight of which 
the Shinto hinti (deities), God's subjects, burst into laughter The man 

* 1 owe all mj Ici^Dwkdjse of the auhjwt [^rcsBCKr Atiraaki, who wni me thu 
pMuphli'l aiai |iut me inlo eemmuniratkiii wiih tbe sulhodik^ oI the Bert, A very 
ttbcKTl ^ummHry of Dtn LihLbftflii'i work wu printed Jn GlTmao in iho Prru^^im of 
thi ImpcirMTil Tiityfl, |5^. 
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euinpltiinucl iiftiT » tinif Hiftt he lia<i nothinif to eat. Uek ray ^kiiti 
BfticI God. “ I» it (jood to liek ? " sivid mon, mid licked it with his tongue. 

“ Is it sweet I *’ asketl God. " Sweet 1 *' esclnimed man. “ I only wLdi 
I had known about it from the start.’' " No wonder you fiad it {sootl,” 
said God. “it is nectar (jhinro), the sweetest of all things.” “What 
a pity I did not know before,” the man said again. Tlien God orclemi 
the man to clap hi» hands three times. Wliereiipon a small man liopped 
out of the first man’s mouth. The prwress was repeated till there were 
.teventj'-fivc men. At this point nil the deities (inclndrag God ?) said : 

“ That’s all right now,” and went up to Heaven. A.s the fioventy-five 
men had eaten nothing, but only liekerl God a flesh, they, too, were 
pure enough to ascend to Heaven, and the earth was left unpopulated 
save for a himi whom the great god of the fse Shrine left behind as 
temple-keeper. This Aowd, presumably wishing also to U- free to escape 
to Heaven, took upon himself to create five new men, from whom 
mankind is descended. 

But elsewhere Kino varies the myth, saying that after the deities 
hud retired to Heaven, the Devil (d/tnfo " Demon-path ") visited 
the earth and created a woman to be his wife. It is from their offspring 
that the human race is descended. According to another version the 
Ib-vil, seeing that the god of Ise nnil his tempk-giiarflmn were going 
off to Heaven, leaving the five newly created men behind, asked if he 
might take charge of thorn. The evils of the world result from the fact 
that it was thus handed over to the Devil. God labours to mitigate these 
ills. Wliy he permitted the situation to arise we are not told, and the 
problem is hardly one that we should expect Kino to tackle. 

Man is thus in a state of original sin. though he is not himself 
aware of it. He believes himself indeed to be clean of heart and fair 
of form. 

But Gotl is able to see the horns that mfln has inherited from the 
Devil, hh forefather. The sight fills God's eyes with tears, and he 
lalmiirs to almlish man’s spiritual and bodily disfigurementa. The 
taak is one which he alone can accompliah. Good works, on raan’s 
part, are utterly insufficient, “ You lielieve and constantly assert 
that those who do go«l go to the Good P!a«. But they do not go to 
the Good Plan*. On the contrary, they go to a very Bad Place. How 
often I hear you apeak of your ancestors as being in a lovely place ! 
* How glad we are that our ancestors are in a good place!’ Why 
you should be confident of this I do not know. It breaks God’s heart 
to hear men talk so, and fills him daily with the deepest pity." 
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God 15 deeply wounded hy the refusal of rnankind t4j let hitu kelp 
tkem out of their predicEnicnt. You smite my he^nL ‘ God, you 
fool/ you myt ' dou't wont any of your mterlerence/ But gently, 
poor fellows. 1 am glad that you should smite my head. Bent me, 
hang me, twist me, spit upon me, so long aa you do not ahuii me 
1 rejoice no less than if you did good to me. So long as yoitr thoughts 
hang upon lue, I do not care whether you chop me in pieces. Indeed, 
I should count it a blessing t hat you should chop me in pieces, and not 
as an affliction/^ 

The words are nominally those of God, as reported by Kompira. 
Several pa.s.s 3 iges, however, show that Kino regarded hernclf not 
merely afl a prophetess, but as a transfornmtbii (ihumri-iai) of God, 
and the sufferings here flescrihed may be eonsidered liera no less than 
GocBs, Like the Buddhist saint Vimahikrrti and like Christ himself 
Kino vicariously suffered all the woes of mankind. 

I cannot bear it. Put mo out of my pain. Will nut one of you do 
aJ^ I bid, and put me out of my pain ? All the mberies of m:ankizKl 
are Wing laid on me alone. It h ao, it is so. Were I not suffering in 
place of all mankind, why should a single person suffer such pain ns 
tills I It is go. 1 have many daughters, and endure tJie punialmeiii 
of their many Hina. Come, God, come and do away with their ains. 
Do away with them/^ 

Such were Kino's last w'ordsj spoken on the second day of the fifth 
moutht 1826 . Keedlcss to say, the daughters of whom she speaks were 
not her daugliters in the fletih. 

Most of the other published! estract-a deal with Gdersi Ioa'^c and pity. 
They do little but transfer the characteristics of Kwannon, in Japan 
(at any rate. In popular religion) a maternnl deity, to Kyorai, who 
figures as ii universal father In tone they approach very closci)'' not 
merely to Hnddkbit but also to Christian conwptions, the rcsemblivnce 
to the latter being enhanced by the fact that, as m Christianity, God 
figures as a father. 

Professor Anesaki, in Ills Hidor^of Japan^j^e has suggested 

that Kino may have been indirectly induenced by Christianity^ though 
the Christian missions hud, of course, Ijceii suppressc^l centuries 
liefore her time. As one proof of this he instances the name Ryfoeii 
by which Kino is known to her followers. This he comj>ares wdth names 
of the type ** Lucseua ** and the like which oceur on the graves of 
Japanese con vert to Chris tianity by the SpauL^h and Portuguese 
nibsiofis* The subject h one iipon which Professor Anesald is 
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a great authority ; but until a definite Christian influence on Kino’s 
doctrines can Ite pro^-ed, the origin of this name mu«t reninin an open 
tiuestion.* Her debt to Buddiiifun. born ua sbc waa in a Buddhist 
country, cannot fail to be large. As regards certain exterior aspec^ of 
Kono Tabi, there baa been a quite rceent borrowing from Buddhism. 
In 1884, in consequence of the Jaw which sought to put an end to the 
fusion of Shlnteisni and Buddhism, Kino’a followerH. in order to avoid 
the suspicion that their faith was an amalgam of this bind, enrolled 
themselves nominally as tneitibcra of Zen Buddhist temples. This 
obliged them to adopt the tonsure and other oiitwaitl features of 
Buddhist monosticism. Moreover, one of the most iuflucntial elders 
of the sect, Daisetsu. who dierl in 1012, had been o Zen monk before 
he became converted to Kino's doctrines, and brought with him many 
Buddhist bubits and 

Nevcrthi^lose, the chief iatetest of Koiio Tabi licii in the fact that 
Kino was. in a small way, a reUgioua founder like BudJIia or Muhammad 
and not a refonnert Ukc Nagarjuna or St- Benedict* A hundred rears 
after her death the miniature Church that ehe established still 
contiriues to flourish, and though a faith coofiiied to the coiintn' of \ts 
origin and claimiog a relatively small niimbcr of adhereiitB ha* notf 
for the student of comparative religion, the same importance as the 
religions that have spread over half the world, the fact that we can 
trace the whole Iiistor}' of Kono Tabi and its scriptures from the 
beginning gives it a peculiar interest. LmguL^tically. too, Kbio'a 
utterances/flp laboriously tiaii*i:ri1>cd, form an important <iocunieot 
for the study of Owarl dialect in the eighteenth centuiy^ 

t iTt th^ M«t TITM f!lIHp«t«S «f bwblg ™nKtaJ wub 

tempormrity BuppfM«d, Bui tiii- hiipp^flod .t a time at pimki wvH 

ttn that tbe iMsct fiot nJCOguLEahly rithpr BuMhiUt dC ShmlA waa riiOUgP at 
■ueh a moEtiont to bring It nndiT midpif^iun. 
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Karly Hindi and Urdu Poets : No. V 
By T. Gkahame Baii^v 
The Causes of the Failube ok Pbayeb 
Bv Shah Malik, 

TNDIA Office Catnlogufl ol Hintlustani MSS., No. 3, SAarVat NSma, 

ji Dakhiii poem by Shah Mafik : written on 48 smuill folioa and 
containing ai6 lines. We may describe it ns a compeiidium of Mnsilim 
doctrines. 

The catalogue, w‘hich prints tw'elve lines of the poem (four taken 
from the beginning and eight from the end), calls the author Shah 
Mulk, but it Bcema certain that hia name was Shah Malik. This h> 
a natural name, whereas the other is abnorninl. One might liaiiie hopetl 
to hnd the name in some line wdiich by its metre would deckle the 
question. It does occur, but imfortniiately it is merely spelt out, and 
the spelling is the same for both, forms. 

so yw *A7 m ali/ Ac o num lam ktlf 
farai ku so Dakhnl »ie boljfa hat *tl/ 
aau i yak hatSr kor gattar jw« sfi# 
idtjd hu isi sat tne jfft kikai 

** So this Shah Malik (AATa «fi/ he and iwim tSm hlf) has plainly 
uttered the religious duties in DakluiT; the iifar seven over one 
thousand and seventy, ho l«ia fiuislietl in this ji'ear this story.” 
(ah. 1077 = a,d. 1666.} 

On the outside of the MS. is written rimta dar fiqh dat iitbau 
t Hindi t Dakkhan; i Shah Malik tamanf, **a tractate on 

theology in the Hindi language of the Deccan; the work of Shah 
Malik complete.” On the next leaf are the same words except that 
Dakkni is substituted for Ikikkhan, These wTirds on the outer leaves 
were no doubt written by some owner of the MS. After most of the 
lines of the poem are explanatory notes in Dakhiii prose, written 
ill red ink by a later hand’, prolwbly seventy tmm later. 

I have chosen these lines for translation partly liecawse they an* 
in themselves interesting, and |«irtly because they are printed in 
Vfda Shahjmfe (yaidarubad, 1920), pp. 245 0. For those who may 
Iw .studying them as printed in that volume, it may not be out of place 
to point out a number of misprints there. 
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p. 24rj, L S from foot: f^hoiild be m iajnmb 
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Nttmaz ttUne ka bmn 

Fr«m Shah Malik'et SfutrVui Natm, lIKKi 

L Nmmz ke fnpit ke hm bM o pavj 
Nafmzt ne kmm Imi t/tl ^ ganj. 

2, aVo wiflS fjie fore bai yd kJmir lA 
Phirdiv jo qible ie siiia ^ inS ; 

3- Bhi fo™ ^Idvi yd tit m kd jovdb 
Ziw: ion bl iuffd hai »un «i Skihdk 

4. Xttjndz me pukdrr o ytl 5k kahe 
Tiiteyd oyor oh hor vdh kae. 

5. Bhi iuiid dutad ke mtte rmu^e 
KfireyfJ ^amal yak kn^rd jijte, 

<>. Kh^nkdrr agar be 'umr kfd ydr 

Tojdygd mmdz u te mn ai hmkydr. 

7\ Pongd yohl km Qrir'dn ku 
Bhl Iuiid pare dek Furqdn M. 

8. Toled} Idn fore Khudd ft jine 
Jo kaiie fabibjd ki ddmyd mane. 

9. Bh7 dend javdb chtk kd dar namaz 
Udmjd jo qahqift sSie bd dvdz. 

10. Tuieya /nr^if tark kttme mene 
Najk ptir bi fijda koregd jine. 

lU Ifudm maqtadr yair bhi (ei¥ bol 
Tutegd bT m le knfd hd ^ khoi. 

12. Bhi bole kftaid apni ffair az utmm 
Ndrndz hoe fdjxid 6T ktl taindm. 

13. Bhi iicFna hfirdbar fMifftd mn ayar 
Mudjiq add Utlttinui yak diyar. 

14+ ZawiTii le Mcdve fii sijda nume 
BhJ IfUld agar har do paid kane. 
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15. BAT ^hib i t&rtJb achegd jo kol 
Vaqat bi mmd^ kd tm iang m 

16, Tiitegd nmmz is le sun nek rdi, 

Nftinaz mi gar me ynd di. 

17* I mum (e angi miiqtadl hoi khard 
Tufegd so jaiio nkim Id bam, 

18. Khobar nek btui yd *ajdib jo koi 
Agarei baqur^dn kadis koi* 

15, Namdz *nijo i$kd devej^ agar 
To jotjgd namaz is ie mn kdn dhar. 

L Tberfl aro twentj-fiv& cauacs for pmjer'a fail mg, 

the praying mnn must make them Ids memory treasure* 

2. During pmyer, if thou (i) apeak or (ii) eat 

or (in) turn away from the Qibla thy breast and face 

3. And (iv) say Salam, or if thou {v) answer to It (someone'a 

salam), 

BO also prayer fails ; hear 0 Shihab (meteor)* 

4. In prayer if thou (vi) qallc^t out^ or (viJ) sajest Ah, 
it will fail or if thou aayesst Oh and Vali. 

5. It also fails (viii) in crying through pain, 

or {ik] if anyone does with one [hand) many things-; 

6. Or (s) if any friend clears his throat without reason, 
then through that the prayer will go, liateu wise one. 

7. If any one {si) shall recite wrongly the Qur'an^ 
it fails too if [sii) he recite lookhig at the hook, 

8. Or if any one (xiii) ask thus of God 
as people aKk among men. 

9h Also (xiv) give an auswer to a Biieeze during prayer, 
or {st) if one laugh with a guffaw aloud. 

10, It fails if one omita a fnr^ (svi) 

or makes a proatratbu on an)"thing unclean (ivii), 

11. If the Leader and his follower shall say anything wrong (Nviii), 

It will fail lor thia^ I tell jon openly. 

12; If anyone tells his fault to other than the Leader, (xii) 

Ids whole prayer also is unlawful. 

13. Also if a man and a woman are on a level (xx) 
at the opening Takhir close to one another; 

14. Or from the ground if one Uft during a prostration 
Both feet, it fails also (xxi); 

vot* vu. FAVT 1. ® 
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15. Or if there m a Master of arrangement 
and the time alag for pniyer is not aborts 

16. The praji-er shall fail, listen 0 man of good ad\icej 

if in prayer he remembcM that [a previona prayer) has been 
omitted (xxii). 

17. Before the Leader if the follower shall stand 
it shall faiL know thb both small and ji^at ; 

18. Good news (xjtiv) or bad (xxv) or strange, if any one hears, 
oven though from the Qur an or Tradition the answer be, 

19. If he give the answer to it, 

then the prayer shall foil for that, listen with attention. 

The second part of L 5 ia obscure. The acconipanying Dakhni 
commentary says *' doing three tilings with one hand, or one thing 
with two hands ”. 

1. 7 : Recite the Qar In wrongly. Comm. if in reciting the Qur'an* 
i.e. the Al-hamd or the sflra, he makes such a mistake as changes the 
meaning 

1,8 : Comm. ** asking as from men, O God give me a horse or a wife* 
or earthly things of this kind ; if he asks for heavenly things the 
prayer does not fail 

1. 9 : Comm. “ if someone snee^ses and says Fniise l>e to God^ and 
the person praying says The mercy of God, the prayer is spoilt 
L 10: Anything unclean, i,e. unclean cloth or place. 

I. 11 : Comm. if the leader forgeta something, and an outsider 
says it, and the leader repeats it after him, the prayer is not validThe 
line may mean " if anyone other than the leader nr his follower says 
anything 

h ni tahrJiim or taBJr % laAnma, the opening lamr after which 
fill worldly actions are unlawful (Aardm). 

L 15: i (artlb ; master of arraiigement, perhaps the man who 

sees that the lines of wortthippers are even, or the leader. 

The Meaning is that if during a prayer a man reinembeTB that he 
omitted his prayers at the previous time of praver* he uiust first say 
those prayers, unless there is actually no time to do so. 

Ih I8^ 19; If anyone w^hilc ptaj-iTig heam good or bad news, and 
makes a responi®, even if he takes the words from the Qiifin or from 
the his prayer does not cotmt. 

In the MS. kaf is alwaju used for both and ^/; ^/does not 
occur, t has four dots over it, d and r have four dots under them. In 
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the poem we find p^f€§d and pm for pirhe^, parhe^ but khard and 
bard are written with r. In the commentary r is ^Titten in heritate, 
ghard horse, cAonid leave ; r in kapre cloth^ jwrea read, kham and 
iharl standing. 

Special Dakhni words j laind far ffUnd break (in title, etc.Js two 
cerebrals not being allowed in one w'ord ; mknd for tiond be (13, 15); 
MiiaforfaiAw^ say (4,11); the agent j^w: who, for onditiary nominative 
(5, 8, 10) : H for Jb to, cto, (T, etc .); hhl also* at the beginning of 
a danse (3, 5, 14^ 15); admiji for ddmigd men (8), and many mote. 

Shah Malik's use of the word Dakhnl"" to describe hk dialeet 
of Urdo should be noted. It would be mtercsting to know who was 
the first to employ the word in thia senise. It was quite common among 
his older contemporariea. The earliest t know of was GavvifI, 
c* iGie. 












Western Influence un the Pnetry of Madhusudan 


Dfltta 

By Jayaj^ta Kitmaji Dasqufta 


HE influence of Western literature is e^^ent in all MadhusudaD^a 



workj but particularly in the Mrghamda BfHfAa (1861) 

— an epoch-making poem, upon which his fame as a poet mainly 
reata. For the subject-matter of this poem he went to the 
Why was this ? Was it in miitation of Kalid^ and BhavubliQti, 
or was it hia love of Krittibu^ that led him to the AaaidycTM I 
Perhapsi it was none of theaep but his readbg of Homer and other 
poets of Europe which led him to choose a story from the classics 
of his own country. In a letter to Rainlmya^i Basu, he wrote, 
** As for mCj 1 never read any poetry except that of Valmihl^ Homer, 
Vyasaj Virgil, Kalidasa, Dante (m translation),Tasso (do,), and ^lilton,/’ 
Though the theme was Indian, his models evidently were the epics 
of Europe—the /fwrf and the Odgisey of Homer, the jEneid of Virgil, 
Dante’s Comedia^ the Getitsatemme Liberaia of Tasso, and the Paradise 
Lojsi of Milton. To Bajnara}^!^ Basil he w*rote while engageil in com- 
poking this work, In tlie present poem, 1 mean to give fre^? scope 
to my inventing Powers (such as they arc) and to borrow" as little 
as I can from Valmlfci , , . 1 shall not borrow Greek stories, but 
write, rather try to write, as a Greek would have done.” To the 
same frieiui he confided, By the bve, if the father of our Poetry 
had gjveu Ram human companions^ I could have made a regular 
Hind of the death of Meghnad.” * The very epic form was 
a thoroughly new introduction in Bengali. Tliis was the first original 
epic poem- The Rthmynm and the Mahabkarafa in Bengali were 
mere transIntionB. 

Willie the Indian poets generally begin their works from the 
beginning of thingH, Madhusudan follows the Wc^rn practice of 
sudden IV plunging into the action of the poem. The first canto opens 
with the death of Virahahu, ode of the sons of Havnpi, the Kaksasa 
king of Lafika. The Iliad opens with an account of the pei^tilence 
in the Grecian camp and the wroth of Achflles over the ownemhip 
of a captive-girl. The Oiigs^ begins with the descent of Athene in 
Ithaca after Cklysseus had been enthralled for seven years in the i^ilund 


* Lrtl^-r dAled I4ih J%p 1^. 
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of Circc. The £rteid opeii3 with the storm niised by ^^lus whieh 
o%'prtook the Tfojaoa flying from the wreck of Troy under iiltieiLs 
and sailing for Ititly, The first canto of Titsso's epic denting with 
the tlelivemnce of the Holy Sepulchre finds God sending the angel 
Gabriel to Godfrey and ordering him to asaemble the chiefs of the 
Crusaders and mareti to Jerusalem^, although flix years had piassed 
ainoe the Christiana had kndetl in the Holy Land. The first book 
of Paradise Lost openu with the hosts of Satan fallen in Hell os a 
punishn^ent for their rebellion against Gtxl, 

While the general practice in Sanskrit ami the older vernacular 
litcraturea of India is to begin a poem with a prayer to some god like 
Brafuna^ Vinoii, or 6iva^ Mndhusudan after the model of Western 
{HKjtis begins with a hymn to Sarosvath the Hindu goddess of leartiing. 
The Western practice ia to offer invocations to the Mnseii. Of course, 
this custom of worshipping one a favourite god or goddess was a 
convcntionnl de\ice with Indian poets and was known as the Isfa 
Upasana Niyania ” (of. Kalidasa invoking Parvatf and Farame^vara 
in the Eagbu Yathsa). But Madhnsndnn was no believer in the 
generally nceepted mythology of the Hindus. So he started off with 
an invocation to Sarasvati as the least offensive to his own tastes 
and beliefs* These Ibics rendered into Euglish prose are ;—^ 

** Wh^u the great he^o^ \umbahu fell in open waT^u^e and went 
to the al>cKle of Yuma nntimelj% tell me, 0 goddess, whose worsL are 
like nectar, wkom did the Baksasa king, enemy of KiigbELVa, install as 
the ctinimiunder ot kis army nnd isend to the battle ? How was the fear 
of In<lra set at rest by the lover of Ormils, who killed Indmjitj 
Meghnad the uneonqucmble I Saluting your lotua feetT humble ns 
I iim T again caJl tipon yon, having white arnifi/' etc. 

These lines can be fittingly ccunpaicd with the opening of other 
famous epics of the world, and one is struck immediately with the 
remarkable similarity^ Thus begins Homer 

Of Feieus' sottp AchilleSi sing O Muse.” ^ 

In the same strain Homer begins hb Odf^nse^x _ 

"Tlie man for wiMlom's various arts renown'd 
Long excrcieefl m woes, 0 resound."* 

Milton begins his Pamdi^e in the following way 

** 0( Mua's fiRFt diiKjbedieiice, and the fruit 
Of that forbidden tree . . * 

Singp Heaveuly Muse," 

* The tr. Ky Ihe Earl of IJprby- 

* Tho Odjfimi/, If. !>j- pope. 
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Virgil and Tasso also invoke the 51 use in the beginning of the 
jEjtetd and Jemmtem IkUvered respectively. Camoens begins the 
Lusiad with an invocation to the Muses of the Tagus. Following 
closely upon foreign mocleLs the Bengali begins hw narrative 
when a great deal of action had already t^ken place. 

The nproar is so great and tomultuoua in the sea-girt kingdom 
that even the denizens of the sea arc disturbed and the conaort of the 
sea-g&l Varuija asks her maid-of-honour if any storm b imminent 
due to the anger of her husband. In Indmn mythology there h no 
Vann^L^ She b ob\'iously Thetis of the Ilisd and there is even in her 
a touch of 5Iilton'‘a SabrinSp the mnuph in Cowiii,?, The sea-god 
liimself b drawn, after N’erens of the Greek pantheon^ The god of the 
winds reminds one of .^Lus in VirgU, who ** from his imperial throne^ 
with power imperlnh curbs the st ruggling winds and sounding tempests 
in dark prison binds The mwigery in Madhusfldaira poem is similar 
to the idea in Virgil when Varunt snys: “ Fie on the god of winds. 
How has he forgotten his promise so soon, dear friend ? At the court 
of the king of the goda the other day, I requested bim to cliain the 
w^inda, to imprbon all.” 

The pleasure-garden of Indrajit seems to have been suggested to the 
poet by Armida'a Paiadbe in Jemmirm where the deserter- 

knigbt Rinaldo is held in bondage by the enchnntreas Armida. Here 
Indrajit moves in o brillmiit circle of beautiful women amidst 
luxurious surroundings, oblivious of the great light that b going on^ 
and the guarciian-gotideaa of the kingdom in the guise of hb nurse 
has to remind hjin of hb duty+ In Tasso^a work, Charles and Abaldo 
go ill search of Rinaldo.® Indrajit tears off hb garland in rage and 
prepares himself to avenge the. death of hb brother. Rinaldo torn 
**the rich embroidered ornamentft he wore 

The farewell of Indrajit and hb wife PminJla recalls Armida'a 
mock sorrow and pretended grief for Rinaldo.* But while in the 
Bengali poem the feelings are genuine, the enchantress in the Italian 

1 ModSuiaudATi wTtrto to Riinirmya^ : '"Thr fiftffle i* VamnwiL but I hm 
turr^c^ll oTat one sylUibV. To tny rara ttiw wonj i* not iO munbftJ W A^aruni, And 1 
dtm't know why 1 ihoold bother mydclf rtbout S«nakrit rulre.'* fLcUer dAted 3rd 
AtiKOMtp laeO.)" ChitTAiiijAdi In a now cocirtptkm. w borely inratiduvd bi the 

RaznayEpAr 

* JeruMlfM IkUn rrdt, cantu at], 

^ f hid-, wnto 3rv. 

* Ihid.. ST* BtaiTuA 34, 35- 

* IWd., xrb sUhm 40. 
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poem is sorry eimply because her conquest is undone. A better oom- 
parison would be the grief of Andromache at the departure of Hector 
before bis fiiebt with Achilles. 

The second canto opens with a description of evening: “ The 

fragrant wineb blew in all directions, asking each other in a whbper, 
‘ what riches have you gained by kkabg which fiowers ? ' ” This 
description has a peculiar interest of its own. The author wrote to 
Bajuarayao Bbsu, "These lines will no doubt recall to your mind 
the lines 

* And whisper whence they atole 
These b^lmj ^poila/ 

of Milton and the linefl 

* - - . Like the sweet ^tlth 
That breathes upon a Iv nuk of %doIeta, 

Stealing and giving odour/ 

of Shakespeare/’ And the poet added, Is not kksing a tnom romantic 
way of getting the thing than stealing ? " A mnre appropriate com¬ 
parison would be the description of evening in the fourth book of 
Parody Lost and the Ibes, "When Zephj-r npon Flora bmathea," 
etc., in L’AUie^. 

Madbiisudon obviously was referring to this part of the poem 
when he wrote to the same friend ; " As a reader of the Homeric 
Epos, yon will, no doubt, be reminded of the Fourteenth Iliad, and 

1 am not ashamed to say that I have intentionally imitated it_- 

Juno’a visit to Jupiter on Mount Ida. T only hope I have given the 
Episode as thorough a Hindu air as possible.” Durgn’s visit to ^iva 
while be is in meditatiou bas a parallel in Juno going to Jupiter on 
Mount Ida, giva says to Parvati that nobody, bo he mortal or god, 
can evade destiny. This " Praktan ” or fate is the same as "the voice of 
destiny ” in Homer. This might have been due to the common origin 
of the mj-ths of the ancient races which must not be confused with 
literature. This is a classic belief, and the reason may be the similarity 
of early beliefs. At the bidding of Indra, his charioteer goes to Labkfi 
vrith the weapon with which Lakpnaya will kill Indrajit. Lest seeing 
him in his kingdom, Havana should pick a quarrel with him, Indra 
commands Prabhanjaija, the Indian god of winds, to raise a storm, 
and this description is a direct imitation of \lrgil.> In the Lu«iad\ 
Neptune orders .^lus to let loose the u'inda on the Portuguese fleet 

' Bk. i, IJ. 122. fi. “ IIb rataiog vinds rash Ihrnuili," etc. 
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The Indian goddess of love more resembles AplunDdite of the fireeks 
than the Ratidevi of SsDskrit poets, Madhiis^dsn seems to hare 
imitated Aphrodite and Somnus in delineating Eati and Kamadeva. 
They find no place in the original Eama^na^ Kalid^ in 
Sattibhava (third canto) takes the help of the god of love ajod his wife 
to disturb l§iva*s meditation, but Madhualidan’s sympathies were 
different from Kalid^^a. 

The third canto of the poem describes the leelinga of Indrajrt'^a 
wile Pramlla, who arranges to meet her husband in the garb of a 
warrior. She is just like one of the Amaioiis in classical Western 
p«try* But it ia more probable tlmt Homer^a Athene and 
Panthcsilea^ Virgil’s Camilla, and Tasso's BrmJnia were in tbe mind of 
the poet in the presentation of this heroic maiden. Older Bengali 
poetry docs not contain many examples of heroic women, so be 
surely did not go there for a tnodel, Rafigatal Banerjee^a heroic 
women may possibly have had some influence hi tlie conception 
of Pramila, 

The beginning of the fourth canto h nn invocation to Vabnlld, 
the prince of Indian poets ^ Dante in the Divim Ccwuwf^ invokes 
the spirit of Virgil Hell canto li). In the third book of the Lmkd, 
Camoena invokes the aid of Calliope—the Mu-^ of epic poetry and 
mother of Orpheus, Madhu s linct Iw * dense forest the unkind 
tigress rearH you, villainaddressed to I#ak?maoa by Situ k reminiscent 
of the story of Komolua and Eemus who were suckled by she-wolves 
OH Tvild mountains. These words bear further resemblance to stanzaj 
m Virgil and Taaao.^ In the course of the description of Ravaca'a 
fight with the bird-king JatayUp Sita says that she had a vision 
regarding her fiiturCp which bus been obviously auggested by A^ugiFs 
picture of the future of the Roman race unfolded to ^Eneas by liis 
father in Hell (ifinnd, Bk. vi}. 

The filth canto k a prelude to the central idea of the poem. The 
goddess Aliya sends Dream in the guise of Luk^a^a*s mother Snoiitra 
to tell him to worship the goddess Cha^jdi but forbids him to be 

■ wild wuK'm ttftt ravr 

On tbe pbilJ cfiL^ erf b™c nidi* Ajipoiime 
Gmve bid yDutk iUtk.'' 

JtniwUm 

Xifit dprun^ fmiil aoblf hlcjod cor foddnv bona 
But Irom fannkni^ rntraiLi of a ftmk 

And rolaflh H jTCdJiii.n tbw ihiick.^ 
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ac<^ompAnied by any other person. Thew lines are remmiscent of 
Homer’^a *— 

“ Alone tbe Ilian ramparts let hitn leave " 

, and — 

"Alone, no Trojan witli hinij must he — 

the command of Jovic conveyed by Im to Ptiam to seek the body 
of Hector. 

This conception of Maya is aomcwliat akin to ttomer's deiicriptiou 
of Iris imd to the dream of Agamemnon in the second book of the 
Iti^ in which the deluding Viaion stands near the Greek king in the 
gtiiH' of Xestor, The various nbat ructions and temptations that 
Laksma(^ii encounters on hk way to the temple of ChantU are counter¬ 
parts of the obstacles placed in the way of tbe two knights in 
Jerusalem Dflitercd who went in seareh of Rbaldo. The roaring 
bon, the beautiful (kiasela bathing and throwing baits to fiaksmapa 
are exactly of the flame nature.* A similar picture is found m Spenser’s 
Fucrie Queew when Sir Guyon breaks up pitilessly the Bower of 
BlLis » The passages are wonderfully alike. Tile beautiful and nude 
women, their occupations and tempting words have been vividly 
reproduced in this poem. By the time tliat Laksmaga had finislicd 
his worship at the shrine of the goddess it was nearly dawn and 
Indrajit was trying to arouse his sleeping wife with words tliat are 
similar to those addressed by Adam to Eve m Paradise Ie)st (Bk. v). 
The last words in Mndhusudan, “ Jly eternal delight," are exactly 
in the spirit of Milton's " My ever new delight 

Indrajit'fl mother is reluctant to let him fight. He replies, " What 
will ray eternal grandfather, the king of the Danavas, say when he 
hears of this ? . . . the world will laugh." Hector replies to his wife 
in the same strain ; — 

"... But I should blush 
To Face the men and long'rob’d dames of Trov 
If, like a coward, 1 could Khun the fight.” 

(Book ^i.) 

In the ebrth canto, Lakshina nu and Bibhisatia enter the chamber 
of sacrifice where Indrajit is worshipping. They go unfieen, guarded 
by Maya. In the Iliad. Priam goes to the Greek camp attended by 
Hermes and immen to other eyes (Bk. xjtiv, “ Great Priam entered, 

^ Bk. xsiv. 

I ^ f Lore," 
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unperceived of nil”). BibhisiiDa’s tlrpam of \ik future kingship 
and the woidu, " 01 You future king of the Rfikaasaa ” may well be 
eumpaied with the words of the witehejs in HftfbctA (act i, scene iii). 
Indrejit sees his unde standing uear the door with a huge lanre like 
a comet. In the second book of the F(ira<fi*e Imf there is a sitnilaT 
idea regarding the belief about cometfl.^ UTiile Rama Is hesitating 
to send hLs brother to kill ludrajit, Sarasvatj speaks fiDui the skies 
and asks him not to disbelieve in the rlivdne ordinance. It is more 
suggestive of Athene speaking to Odt-SBOUS whenever he is in some 
difficultVp 

The omen of the snake and the peacock which Rama sees 
is suggestive of Here's omen in the Ilbtd (Rk, xii), and tliat of the 
hawk and the dove in the Odyssf:*j (Bk. xv). The Indian mind, 
like that of the Greeks in ancient times, was susceptible to beliefs 
of this knnd and prone to read some meaning into every sign and 
symbol. Bibhisnoa and Lakstnana are hidden in a miat like jlineafl 
conveyed by Venus in a cloud to Carthage (Bk. i). In the Oiiyssey, 
Fallas Athene surrounds Odysseus with a mist to enable him to enter 
invisible the palace of king Alcinous (Bk, vii). Again, in the /find, 
Paris is “ from the field conveyed wrapt in a misty clond " {Bk. iii). 
Mfiya appears before Kamtila, the guardian-goddess of Lahka, in 
the form of a Baksasa wife, like .-Viheiid deewnding in Ithaca in the 
ahiipe of Montes, king of the Taphinns, to confer with Teletuachoa 
*(Bk. i, or Venus meeting ,Rneaa 03 a huntress. 

Laksmann s attempt to strike hU unarmed adversary is a gross 
hrench of the Hindu laws of warfare. For this, c%'eii liberal critics 
have found fault with him.* ft might have lieon that Madhuatldan’s 
Western predilcctbiiji were responsible for this weakening of the 
valiant character of Laksmapa. and orthodox critics were naturally 
hurt because in the origiaal BfjjMayano of Valmiki he Eghte with an 
armed enemy. Then whv w'os it that the poet went against a long 
cherished tradition and made Ijiksmaga violate the laws of Huidu 
warfare ? The only rcaaoii that can be assigned for this is that 
Madhusfldun had a fondness for things Western, a necessary corollary 
of his Western idea.s. He could not let slip this opportunity of 
deviating from the older ideals of his race. He was a social rebel 
and had sjTupothy for those who seemed to correspond to his own 

I And imm hi* horrid tmir nhnkci liwlilraiK' ftiid 

» RMEEhftpiiti A JJwroiir* rrn. i$nd hUraitirv^ p. 2^2. 
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The Kaksatia!!) were not laecessarilj noa-AryiiTifi, Tiier^? were 
two sectvH mnoug them—Yujnftpaiithf and Yajnaparipttnthi. Kavai>a 
wftR a Himlu of the SnivA sehooL The poet’s own svTiipAthies were 
with the Rak^saa. T hate Rama and hia rahhle, the idea of Havana 
elevatei$ and kindles mj itnaginatiun,^^ he wrote to Rajoarayai^i Basu. 
In his love for Kavaoa he might have influenced by ?iliIton, who 
hafl a keen sympathy for Satan. Both make other ehaniotera the 
central figure of their poems, hut m their works those of whom the 
renders think as vOlainE loom laT;ge. In his over-Bealous sympathy 
for the Rakfasaa^ Madhusudan was a little uncharitable to LaksTnai;^a 
and he failed to do full justice to his character. But w’^e ennnot blame 
him very mucli if we take into consideration liis contempt for things 
which the orthodox flection of Ids countrymen revered. MadhusQdaa 
might have bad in his mind Shakeapeftre’s Achilles^ in Troilti.'i ajtd 
CreAffw/tf, striking the unarmed Hector, though in Homer the hero is 
armed with his ** trenchant sword but spearlefla f/fiflrdt Bk. xidi). 
Unarmed ami unprotected, Indrajit hurls everything liefore him at his 
adveniary, but all is ineffective through the wiles of llaya. The 
simile of the mother brushing off the mosquitocfl from the slumberiiig 
infant baa been harrowed from Homer where Athene turned aside 
the arrow aimeil at ilenelaiis by Pandarus (Bk. iv, Iluul}. Hector 
and Indrajit ate alike in cunfing and scorning their enemies. 

In the seventh canto the fatal news of his son/s death is com¬ 
municated to Havana by Siva*s attendant in the form of a Khksasa 
messenger, in a similar manner Irl>5 eonvt'VH Zeus's mesflage to Priam. 
The gods arrayed on the si<le of Kama are not far different from the 
gods de>iceiiding to fight with Zeus's pomiisfion in Homer {llmd^ 
Bk, XX}, Tliey are divinities with human emotions and human 
sensihilitiefl. But Miulhuslidan has here followed Vnlmlki in whose 
works g<xls and denii-gods guard ljaksmaj>a. Laksmaua falls struck 
{lowii by the grief-smitten Kavai^^a but his corpse is prest^rved at the 
intcropflftion of Pan*atL In the JHad. the body of Hector is ransomed 
by Priam under Zeus's command conveyetl to Achilles by bis mother 
Thetb (Bk. itxiv). In all these details iladhusudan seems to have 
closely followed kifl Western models with striking success. 

Xearly the whole of the eighth canto k hosed upon the sixth book 
of Virgirs 4 ^neid nnd at certain places theri? are iiiflucncea of Dante's 
DiCftic UoMivfy. It b remarked by Bhohv N'ath €h under, ii con¬ 
temporary of the pcjet: Modhu has kept all the great epic authors 
of Europe in hh view and has very succcsafully imitated Dimlc and 
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Milton in his description of tbe mferDal regions. UgoJino gnawing 
the scalp of Jiis enemy ; tlio Stygian Council at PfnidemoiMum, Sin 
in her tormidablc shape» I>eath wielding a dreadful dart ; Night and 
Chaos boldbg eternal anarchy, have all been closely imitated. Orpheus 
and riysaes revert to tbe mind aa Rama, accompanied by MSya Devi, 
visits our pdet^s Infemo/^ Uadhiisudan himself wrote to RiijnaiajaOp 
" Mr. Ram b to be conducte<l through Hell to hb father, Dniaratha, 
like another iEneas/'' 

Although the description of Hell k part of tiie stock-in-trade of 
the Hindu Pnrar.ias. MadhusiQdan'a ronception of that awful region 
b wcBtertiir/^d* It b doubtful if he went to any of tlve PiiraoJos for 
his ideas. On the contrary there b every likelihood that hb Imagina¬ 
tion was kindled by what he read in the European dtkssicfi in which 
he felt more at ease than in the talcs of Hindu mythology; Homer 
took Odyjsseus to the regions of the Shades, "V irgil descended 
vrith jl^neas into the underworld. Dante's joumeyings through 
Hell, Purgatory, and Paradise astounded the Mkhlle Agea, Miltcm 
hurled Satan Into the bottomless pit, “a dungeon horrible, on all 
sides round as one great furnace ftametl/'' which he called Hell— 
the Infernal world. 

Following in the footsteps of these great peseta of Europe in whose 
works he w^aa well read+ Madhiisndan takes Kama to hb father then 
enjoving eternal rest in the Indian Paradise, llainly it b the \ irgilian 
description of the abode of the Dead, with sidelights from Dante 
and others. In Virgil, the Sibyl guides AEneas, hi Itadhqsudan, Maya 
accompanies Ramar The entrance to Ifell in both \ irgil and 
Madhufiudan k a cave. Again and again Virgirs lines recur to the 
reader aa he pioceecJs with thb part of Badha 

Among the many pas^agea w hich seem echoes of ^ irgil there b one^ 

“ The greatest of Rilghavaa proceeded, as through the dark wood 
the traveller goes whoii ai alght the raya of the nioon cater the forest 
and amile* Maya Devi walked ahead La sileucc/^ 

which seems partly a copy from VirgiL^ 

DaAiTutha telb Rama how‘ Laksmaoa can he brought back to 

I Obiicurv they weal through dn»ry JfbadeB thit led 
AIodr the wHt* domiaioTw of the dead, 

Thus wsndo- IraTellere in woedA fey nag hi. 

By eh^? nifjon'i doubthil &nil malign*nt li^ht, 

WTirfi Jo^-e In du^ky cloud inVolTtn the 

And the fiint cieacUnt *kc»lB by flli beforo their eyw/' 
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Ilk as is told tav his father how he should conduct himself in 

the future and about the future of hbt family. In his description of 
the gates of Heil, DattJi has directly unituted Dante's linea :— 

'* Thrr>ugh me you pass into the city of woe, 

Through me you pass into eternal paio,” 

“ Kelt,’' ui. tr- Cary. 

words which are written in blaming letters on the iron gates of Ilelh^ 
Again, there is an echo of Dante in Mndhusudun's “ Enter this land 
renouncing all desires ", wliiie Dante says, All hope abandon, ye 
who enter here I " The conversation between “the surly lioatmun ” 
in VirgU and the f^ibyl and that between Maya and the gatekeeper 
of A'ama's realms are nearly in the same strain. The boatman is 
appeased with the *' golden rod ” brought as a present for Proserpine, 
the gatekeeper with diva’s trident. For the “ unnavigable iake ” 
(Avernua) full nf “ Hteaming sulphur ” in Virgi], MadhusEdan has the 
“great lake Raurab full of iiie“, Tlic description of the various 
diseases in Hell finds u good parallel to Milton's Pnmdw Lost {Bk. li, 
“ The Lazar House,” II, 41?(i-9). Dante has similnr passages in cantos 
xxix and xxx of “ Hell where he speaks of divers diseases and 
plagues. 

The idea of a feroeious bird tearbig the entrails of the sinner was 
probably suggested by the following lines of Virgil;— 

“ A ravenous vulture in hia opened side. 

Her crooked honk and cruel tabus tried ; 

Still for the growing liver digged his brea.'rt." 

In Shelley's Protmihens Unbound the suSering Titan la hanging 
on a mount in the Caucasus while ho is taunted, mocked, and reviled 
by hideous Furies, but in Greek naythologt" a vulture rips the heart 
of Prometheus. Miulhusudan was evidently acquaintctl with these 
stories. 

The advent of Rama in that sphere of dismal darkness, horrible 
steneh. a place without fresh nir, without flowers and trees, is welcomed 
by the spirits in the same way as the “ gladsome ghosts in circling 
trooiw attend ” jEneas and “ with unwearied eyes Iwheld their friend “ 
and “ delight to hover near ” him. Rome of Rama's Ruk^sa enemies 
Bvoid meeting him just as the Argive cliiefa anrl .Agamemnon’s train 
fly from .Eneas's " well-known face with wonted fear ”, and the 
sliade of Ajaac “ disdains to stay, in silence turns and sullen stulks 
away ” (Odyssey, Bk, xi), 

‘ ■' Thrwigh this |*th the »mnrr pw«« to the IshrJ of natrow thd tn evrrliatinff 

pAmp"' .VrjidEiyiHidiiii. ^ 
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The idea, of woflieti t-ortiired by a woman attendant in Hell flecmE 
to have been borrowed from Virgirs “ Queen of Furies who anatehra 
from the mouths of the Thessalian chiefs the genial feasts, and has a 
flnake hhwing from her loeks.^ Similar descriptions are found in 
the works of the Greek dramatktts. OrestcH fiyiiig from the Furies 
is a well-known instance^ Kama meet^ herocSj mighty warriors, 
renowned princes, whose names were once famous, now reduced to 
mere shades. But he misses a few' wdiose funeral rites have not been 
performeti vet. His guide says, Husband of the princes of Videha, 
there ia no ebtrance to this city w ithout funenil rites/' In Virgil there 
is a similar idea :— 

" Nor dares his transport vessel cross the waves. 

With such wdioae bones are not composc^l in graveSr'^' 

In Dante's Umlm ” (canto iv of ** Hell") the soab of those per^ns 
whose funeral rites have not been performed wander airaleasly* 

Jatoyti leads Rama to his father's abo<le. The sacre^l poet 
divine " Musoeua shows /Eneas “ the shining fields where the 
happy souls reside. In KalirAmda*'a M^hdbitamia the dwelling- 
place of pious men in the land of the dead is bnow-a m the “ Sanjivan- 
pu^^'^ Kavikankai^'a Cbai)dT altwJ refers to the same. Though 
the name occurs in ^ladhuaudanp he made changes and alterations 
in its description. -Eneas's father lives in a flow^ery vale, DaSaratha 
worships Uharmarajs at the base of a biinyau tree,, and the first words 
they utter w'hen the}' meet theJr sons are full of feelings of tlie same 
kind, AnebLses exclaims w'ith open arms and falling tears:— 

^ Welcomet^ (he iyud)^ * the Gotls^ uii<loubte<l met? 

0 long expected^ to my dear embrace 
Once more it is given tne to liehoM your face/ ** 
Da^rutha addresses Kama with terms of welcome and endearment. 
Kama tries to touch his father's feet but feels that his atkmpts are 
in vain. Both *^Jieas and Odyswua had experiences of the same 
kind.* Antidea tells her son that she is an airy creature and Da^iratba 
says that he is a mere phantoiii. 

T Cf^ ^ Kiiu VinjiJ ; “ .Allil h™ng unit™ fur 

T^WI^0 : “ rn brr locka m iliwdly somke h.i«iiiig/' Mulhurtilidhti. 

* Tfiricv srouniJ hia n«:k hw Afirtfl be thrfw ? 

Ami tkriH! tbv Silling flh*dow iiUpprd aMV. 
likr wifitiJfct or cttiply thmi tiy tbi? d*y," 

" ThrhH' ID my ftrilii^ I fltrove hi'r Ni kind.. 

'Dif icHT liiroDgb my smi* ihi^ Blippod Jikp vmp^y Hind, 

Or div*ni4 tbc vain MiHiona of the naiad/' 
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We now coroo to tbc concludiag part of the (preat epic. Following 
Homer, MadhusQdao makes Ravaoa pray for *n mtenm of seven 
davB for performing the Itineral rites of his son. Priam wanted a truce 
for eleven days. Hawna ordeia the measenger to convey the 

thus :—^ 

'■ Tell the hero the ting of the Rak^aisas, Bavaija l>e^ this of you— 
‘ Star in tbiB land with your amy giving up cimity. TJw king desirea 
to perform duly the funeral rites of bis boh. 


Rama replies, 


I shall not take up arms for seven days. 


In Homer, Achilles sap, 

" So shall it be, old Priam; I engage 
To stay the battle for the time required. 

^ Ilwd, Bk. iiiv. 

The lament of Sita, “ My friend, wherever I go, 1 put out the light 
of happineaa/' is very siinUar to Helen's lamentations in Homer. 

The funeral ceremony ia partly borrowed from Homer, Those 
who would object to any inference of foreign influence in these 
descriptions would naturally argue tlmt it is due to mere paraltellim 
in mytha-Enatern and Western, and hence, the coincidence is 
accidental: there is certainly a vast difference between a dose 
parallel and an accidental coincidenoe. One is tempted to conclude 
that the Homeric influence worked more strongly upon Madhuaudan’s 
mind than the similarity of myths. The Baksasa moumem return 
to Laiika in the same manner as the Trojans turned, back to Priam’s 
palace alter Hector s funeral ceremonies. 

These comparative studies would be sufficient in themselves to 
prove how much indebted Madbusudan was to the poets of Europe, 
In him we find the classic dignity of Homer, the magnificence of tlio 
similes of Virgil, the grand statelbess of Dantesque imageries and the 
epic serenity of Milton. It has been well observed by one of the best 
commentators on this poem : Mfghanada Badka is the moat final 

and best Oluntiation of the union of the East and tbc ’West, which 
was the main aim of Madhusudan’e literary efforts. Its maiii itleaa 
are from Rdmayam of Valmiki and Krittibasa; the bcidents have 
been arronged after the Iliad of Homer; the language breathes of the 
stately and grand verae of Milton; ita ' ulabkaia ’ beauties aw alter 
the Sanafcrit poems. It aboundB in places with echoes of Valmiki, 
Vvisa, Kalidasa, BhavabhEti, K|ttib5sa on the one hand and on the 
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otlicr of Homer, Virgil, Dante, Tasso, Shakespeare, and llilton." * 
Had the poet written verses ail througli hi* life in EngUiih, lie would 
have been one ol those writeis that men talk of occasioiiallj' and ot 
rare intervals as. tilings of euriosity and objects of academic interest. 
Few would have cared to read him seriously. It wos an auspicious 
day for Bengali literature when Madhusudan wrote this poem and 
added to Bengali poetry ft dignity and grandeur, a sonorouanesa and 
imaginative height, a boldness of conception, unknown and undreamt 
of before, and it is certain that he has not been eclipsed so far in hi* 
particular sphere and no greater specimen of hemic poetry lias ftfl yet 
lieen written in Bengali. This was possible only becsusc of the fact 
that Jladhiisfldnn hod as his models the vast storehouse of Western 
epic poetry. Himself an original poet of high order and a genius 
endowed w'ltli rare acliolarship and ability, the foreign influence on 
his mind acted well. 

Hector Badkn Katya, a poem on the death of Hector, wa* 
dedicated to his friend Bhudeb Mukerjee, the eminent educationist 
and man of letters. The subject-matter was taken from Homer and 
the language is also Homeric. Hilherto, Bengali poets bad coroposeii 
soft and sweet lyrics or devotional songs. The grand heroic poetry 
was unknown to them, lu the preface to this poem he expressed 

his profound admiration for Western epics and specially the works 

of Homer, He intended to write one more poem on the epic-modoL 
This was to deal with the conquest of Ceylon. Madhu.siidftii made a 
synopsis ol the prelimiiiftries of this work and these arc based mostly 
on the firet book of the isEneid, though the plot plaiine<l by Kim differs 

in details from Virgil. To Itijuaraya^) Baau he wrote in 1661 : 

I like a subject with oceanic and mountain scenery, with sea voyages, 
l^attles, and love-adventures. It gives a fellow's invention such a 
wide scope.” Muraji, Pflvana, Liik^mi, Visgu, and YakM were to 
be modelled after Juno, jEoIua, Venus, Jupiter, and Mercurj'. *' It 
is roy ambition to engraft the exquisite grace of the Greek mythology 
on our own.” he wrote to the same friend. Had He been able to fulfil 
Ids plans there would have been another opportunity of making a 
study of Western influence on his poetry. 

Western influence is seen in another poem. TiloHawa Satitbhabn 
Katya (i860) is romantic poetry in Bengali after the model of 

* Hai pAhmlnr IXcauath j^anvAU TntrodOctiiin Id JfrffibiswjJa-ftiJtn A'nrjfl 
(tnnalatrd (mm the bri^n*l nen^li). 

TOL, Til. r-iar 1. ^ 
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in U^perioH, It is an eulofj' of beauty whieb tv as the ideal 
of Keats. Tlie bepiniiLng is aa stately as Hyperion and it is likely ti)al 
Miltou exercised soine iiiflueime on it,^ Tilottania looking at bef own 
l)cauty is like Eve in Paradise lost. But the poem lacks the human 
interest of Milton. The characters do not iieem to lie persons of flesh 
and blood. In iTiUon, Hell is the lowest region of the work!. In 
this poem, the home of Viivakamia TAhicJi is aitiiated in the northem- 
tnost end of the world is the lowest region. Vi^vakfinna creating 
Tilnttama, and Vulcan making the armour of Achilles are alike in 
their laliours. About this poem, Rajendralal Slitra wrote to 
RajnarayaB liasu* “The ideas are no doubt hoirowed, and Keats 
and Shelley and Kalidas and Milton liave been largely, very largely, 
put in requisition: but as you justly say, ‘ whatever passes through 
the crucible of the authbr'a mind receives an original shape,"’ 
Hajendralal further speaks of “ the Miltonic grandeur of Tilottama ". 

Personal and individual love-poems were successfully attempted 
by him after the maimui of European poets in the VntjSfiyanS 
Kavya. The ode form is used in these poems. Tlie poet made 
II distinct change in Rarlha'a character. In the works of the Vai^yava 
poets she Ls a half-divine or senii-dmne woman. But here ehe has 
been given a human touch. Rhc Los the emotiona and sentimenta 
of a human being. K is also different from the customary Vaispava 
conception. He is simply a human lover. Madhusfidan lacketl the 
devotional emotion and fervour of Vais^ava poete and therefore his 
conception of love is not of the tj-pe of Vidyapati and ChaBdidasa. 
fktmc crftica try to trace in these poems the influence of Vaijpava 
poetry. But if they have anyth ing at a II in common with the Vai^flava 
poems the aimilanty is on the surface only. Madhusudan appreciated 
Vai^nflva poetry but he could never think of Radha in her divine 
ecstasies. At the most he could think of her just like the Gopis who 
are alwrnvfi human and whose love for Kri^na is for Radha's sake only. 

nrmiflrtWf* Kavya, another work in blank verse, waa written 
in imitation of the epistle of Ovid (the lieroides) and the epistles of 
Pope. The Bubject-matter is woman's love in stroita. Both Ovid 
and MadhiisBdan portray legendary charactens. But it is a pity that 
Osid's eroticism and frank sensibility influenced Madhu-sudan to 
a certain extent as in the epistle from Tara to Cliandra, 

■ XyNi>'uvtfiH i]dt» Ibp En^lbh ityir ^ from Ibo midiOE' In 

thu porfflr fln Lani^uugr. cjitrf /al^rvjiihrfr- 
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Anothor ipniJDrtjirLt literary achievement: of Madliusudan for 
which he was mainly itidebtetl to Europe Ls the introductioo of the 
sanaet into Bengali. It was duriJi^ hk ^joiim in Europe that he 
first tried to write in thin new fornn Iti 1S65 he wrote to Gniirtlaa 
BD.<^k from Erance : 1 have been lately reading Petrarea, the Italian 

poetr anti scriliblLng some * soanetA" after hk ttiaaner. ... 1 dare ea)' 
the snrmet (Chaturdaspudi) will do wonderfully well in our language. 
- , . Our Bengali h u very heautiftil language, it only wants men of 
genius to polish it up. ... It k. or rather it has the eienicnta ot a great 
language in it,’" A snnnet in&crilMKl to Dante elicitcti words of 
Lippreciution from Victor Emmanuel, king of Itnly^ who wrote : It 
will be a ring which will connect the Orient with the Occident.'' 
Among his bettcr-bnown poems, one adcii:ea(;e<l to Bengal reminds 
one mvarinbly of Byron's, Jly Native Lund, Gc>od Night," in Chihle 
liar old's 

Apart from the introduction of blank versie and the enrichment 
of Bengidi literature by the writing of epic poetry, rich with heroic 
tiguies and grand < 1 escriptiotis, hk greatest contributiem to hk literature 
IS the creation of a secular poetry 5 a poetrj" which like older Bengali 
poetry does not preaeh the cult of some deity^ When you sit down 
to read poetry leave aside all religious hijiSj"" wm hk ndvice to a friend A 
Much of hk poetry deak with the pa-^ion imd prejudices of living 
men and women though it cannot be denied that it k untouched hy 
anything divine or snpematuraL He wrote poetry which forms on 
])art of any religio-literary cycle but k poetry for its owm sake. It may 
Im? suggested tliat VidyMimdara too was free from the religious touch. 
But BharataohamlraA poem stands on a different level. He found 
in it all opportunity of delineating a contemporary incident, magnifieil 
somcwhiit by hk revengeful apirk- and marred with frequent touches 
of indecency, ^laclbnsudan would never support such unseemly 
ideals in a poet wdio vitiated his art for personal purposes and lowered 
the standard of Literature. He turne^l the tide of public taste to 
a far better channel and saved it from degeneration. In a land ridden 
with conventions and customs, he hiid the courage to revolt 1 mm 
old-world ideas and it was quite proper that a Bengali imbued with 
\Vestern ideas should do so. Tlie course of Bengali poetry was 
directed to something bc-tter and rcceit'ed a nevr shape, freeing itself 
from conventional ideas, whether intellectual or moral. 

* Lotlrr dmlpd tlic^ :ntt1i Angnjt, ISal. lo Hijnurayan Hash- 




















Y Q^aksema 

By Rai BAiiAtH'R Asiabnath Rav 

T HK word Yagaks^MH clikiiii'i h'gk nutiquitj'. It ia found used 
in thf Vedio SaipIiitSs, Brahmaniut, and Srauta-Sutras, (See 
Blooraficld’a CoHCtjnfawCT. p. SOSn.) It Dccura in tte TaUtmija 
Vpani^ut. BhTs>t-mlti, li. 51, and in tbc Kalita Upanismi, I. 3, 
Its best-known uue w ui the Biuiffat'oil fflla, ut, 22, while it is found 
further tompounded na nirytt^k^iiui in ii. 45 of the same work. The 
folloB’ing uaea of the word may also be noted: J/uMWarnfo, Sanii- 
fHirraii, eh. M8. verse 72, and eh. 74, verse 1 : Manu SatiihilS, vii, 127, 
and ix, 213 ; and f^rfdbara's Commentary on the BhSgatyila Pumna, 
V, il, 14. and x, 24, 24.^ In ita Pali form, ytigakkhetm, the word ia 
to be fouBfl in the Dhauimttpatlii, ii. 3, nod very frequently in Tripitaka 
literature, for instance, in .l/ajyAtnia 1,163, li67,47d ; SamyiUla 

Xikaijft, ii, 135 ; and AfigitHara Kikaya, ii, 247, 2dS. In ita Prakrit 
form, jogokkheum, it occurs in Knlidisa’s MaiavikngnimilTtim, iv, 4. 
It i« propoftwl ill this note to discuss the true import of the word. For 
this purpose it will be beat to turn to ita use in the ^hagovadtfitS verse, 
ix, 22, aa that work claims a large number of commentaries. 

The iTise runs a» follows: — 

AitantfSs eitUaifattto warn ye janSh paryupdmie 
TefSm vily<lbhiifukta»5)t> yagakftnitam vahdmif aham. 

&ibk»ra explains the word yegak^m thus: yogah apraptosya 
prapanttin (attaining the unettained) and A^wiaA utdrffkMnam (main¬ 
taining the same). This interpretation has been generally accepted 
and the verse taken to mean that because the constant devotees 
fix their mind solely upon the Lon I and think of nothing else, not even 
of the sustenance of t-heir body, the Lord, in His mercy, takes it upon 
Himself to meet their physical neeils. Even modern Indian interpretera 
like Tiluk and Gandhi have accepted this meaning, the former quoting 
in support the lexicon .SeiAiwfat’Otti, wliere the word yqsrwAsrmoA has 
been explained aa ff«ujstfritfj-»iVj5i«-iurn5ioA, i.e, **the meeting of daily 
worldly needs”. Ramanuja, however, though he appears to have 
accepted Sufikara's splitting np of the compound, takes yojoA to mean 

1 The numbers of ills duplm sfld vijrtr- of the three work* sir ptm M ID th# 
editions of the works, in Bengali rliMMters, plibliiihed by Ihc BangsvAii Prt»i- 
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'' finding me ” [i.e the Lord), and k^e^nah mean non return from 
' that state This h hitting tlie right meaning in u wrong wa)% for onc'e 

tnok^ IB attained, there can be no question ol return from that state. 

I Srhlhara, belonging to SadkaraV Bchool* thus explainn the word: 

I dhai}&li-labham k^mtun riroA^ii?! ra. It is not 

j dear whether he auggefet^* as an ulternatiYe lueaning for the 

entire w'ord or for k^n^i only.^ In the latter case, attainment 

of wealth and liberation would he a rather mcongruouB ju^poaition. 
In any case^ it ia certain that both Ramanuja and Sridhara had doubts 
almiit the aceiiracy o[ Ankara's interpretation. 

, The Mlmanmtkaa would have ua consider the folio wing mutters 

when looking for the iaeaning of a worrl or a passage^ viz. upakraiitn 
(introduction or pTcface)^ and iipammMra (oonelusion) ; ^bkyfim 
(repetition); apurmtu (t^ovelty) \ (praise 

or laudatory stutement); and upapatti (what h established). Most 
' schools of thought accept this mle of interpretation. In any case, 

the introduction and the conclufiion, on the one hand, and the context, 

, nn the other, must be looked into w henever a word or a passage presents 

; difficulty. From the opning and the concluding verses of chapter i.Y, 

it would appear that the theme of the cliapter is to describe the means 
to fnokm or release from evil, and to trace the ipiii or eounic of the 
' devotee's soul. Turning to the context, w'c find that verses 20 and 21 

dcaeribe the fate of the desirelul YeJic atKTificerB who attain to heaven 
as the result of their good works^ bnt have to fje reborn on the expiry 
of the fruits of those w’orks, w hile verses 23 and 21 say that the 
I worshippers of other gods are also Bubjer t to rebirthB^ ob they do not 

i| know' the (ie. the real nature) of the Ixard, It would be idle to 

expect, the author to say* in the intervening verse under conBiderntiou, 
, that the Lord looks ofter the daily physical needs of His constant 

, I devotees. The real meaning of the veme lb that wLiJc Vedic sacrificerB 

and the w^orshippers of other gods arc aubject to rebirtha^ the constant 
devotee* of the Lord are not subject to them, because they know the 
nature nf the Lord and are unitetj to Him. This is the meaning of the 
1 Lord bearing their ’tfmpikfemn. In fact, what is stated in these five 

versea I2?l>-2‘i) is summed up In vemo 25. So the word in 

the verse under conBideration really means release from the evde 
I of rebirths, 

N Before proceeding to discuss how the word ijogak^/na might be 

made to yield this meaidug, it would be well to say tliat the meaning 
proposed by Sankara docs not appear to have lieeii Invented by him, 
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for 111 the YajHavaltj/a SaifihiiS, i, 100, the word is similarly explaine^l- 
It would oppear, liowe\'er, from the AfroiK SanJiitdt vii, 127 (nee also 
Kill I oka's gloRS thcrcaii), and other uses ol the word, tliat this was the 
meaning which business people would attach to the word. To a trader 
yogak^na would Iw to get hold of a valuable article of trade, and to 
guard it carefully, bo as to make a good profit out of it when the 
opportunitv eame. To me, however, this appears to be an instance of 
the degraclation of words, lor exomining the Vcdic passages referrerl 
to by Bloomfield, the other pniwages referred to above, and also the 
Bali use of the wokI, it appears to me that the original meaning of the 
word was iindoubteillv “the highest Good” or the *'Suininuni 
Bonum”, In Bali literature, Nirvapa i» called the yogftH-lvtaa, 
Ko do a In, in the DftaHiHKipaJti passage, referred to above, Buddhaghosa 
explains to mean " release from the fourfold bondage . 

We do not know what this fourfold bondage is, nor on what authority 
Buddhnghosn relied for this Interpretation, The only authority one 
might think of w'ould be the i^iitla I'ojirrnrtfc iSumAila), 

XXX, 14, where means “ tying cattle to stakesand A'seMur/i 

means “ releasing them from this bondage ”, ! am, howo'er, for 

•splitting up and explaining the compound thus: tfoge{fti (“ among 
pains ”) A*Aeww/i (” what is gooil or aiiapicbus ”), so that the wonl, fAiw 
rjrpfoined, would beequi%'nlentto tiMreyn^ orthe“Summuni liomim ", 
In the Kofiti f 'p,, ii, 1,2, the word is undoubtedly ua«l as a synonym 
for ^reywA or “gc«d”, though ftaukafa misinterprets it here also. The 
woitl can liear no other meaning in Sridluira's tTiw on tlie 
Pu/rhui. V, 19, 11. SSee also Kulluka'a gloss on d/nnw BnwAi/d, ix, 219, 
In the SutnJti/a pusMagi>s quoted by Bloomfield, the oommentotors, 
who are all later than iSankani, follow liLs interpretation. The real 
meaning in each case, howe%'cr, appears to lie the one suggested here, 
ami the wonl cun yield that meaning only if the compound is split 
up in the way proposed by me. It is needless to say that though the 
highest good for all must be the same, it is not given to ail to realise 
it. Ill fact, its conception varies among different people according to 
temperamental dissimilarity. To the ordinary man of the world 
begetting offspring, attainment of riches, and immunity from disease 
would usually be the highest good, while to the spiritually minded 
Indian tlie highest good would undoubtedly be the escape from the 
cycle of Trbirtha. 

The fTTld verse, ix, 22. as interpreted by Ikftkara, is the earliest 
authority, if not the sole authority, relied upou by people who, in their 
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eft^rness for union with the Loid, give up all efforts for self- 
maintenance and fa«? untold sufferings and not infrequently death. 
!io misinterpretation of a scriptural passage has perhaps been so 
fraught with evil aa this one l but it is hir no means an easy matter 
to con^'ince even clever people that Sankara made a mistake. Strangely 
enough, his Vaifpava opponents (except Eainanuja), ever bo reody to 
find fault with his interpietations. have had no hesitation tu following 
him here. 














Notes on the Transcription of Burmese 
By J- B, Firth 

mHK plionptif text giwn below ia a simplilied " broad ” trans-cnp- 
J- tion of atorx' !fo. 5 on p. til of A Burmese Photfe/tr Reader, by 
Ami^tronp and Maunp Tin.^ nnil is baued on e^cperienee gamed in 
the praetieat use of the Reader with Biim^ans, and alao m the teaching 
of Burmese photietiea in the Indian Inistitute, Oxford. 

This simplified broad transcription r«luces the. number of vowel 
signs from eleven to cigfit, eliminating a and the nnsatLsfaetory lettem 
I and o. Length-marks are also eliminated, ami tone-marks reduced 

from eleven to two only. it- - * 

The sign g has been mplated by the moiv familiar J, the affricate 

signs tp. tgh, by C. ch. j. and j by y. 

These simplifications are in accordance with World Orthography, 
which has been succeaslully applied to twenty African languages. 

In the broad transcription the simple aigim i, e, e. a, a, o, u, denote 
-simple vowels of mwliiim length pronounced with “ creaky ” voice, 
terminaterl by a weak closure of the glottis, the tone being slightly 

falling- 

The nasalized vowels and diphthongs h et, A. oh. fi. aii * ® 

be treated tw similar to the above. For reasons which are given m a 
subsequent paragraph, these nasalized vowels ate written ii). efj|. ag. 

oun, ui]< af^. anq in connected texts. 

, ei’, €^. a’, on’, a’, ai’. au» are very short voweU and diphthongs, 
pronouiicerl with strong stress, terminated by an alirnpt closure of the 
glottis, the tone being slightly falling from a somewhat liigher starting- 
point than in the fimt group, i. e, e, al. etc. Thi^c very short stre.^ 
vowels are proitoimced with what may be desenhed as clear bright 
voice and are in sharp contrast with the long stressed vowels on a 
fallmg tone having a gmdual “fade-out " ending, pronounced with 
dull breathv voice, e.p. H. 't. ‘a. 'a. 'ai. etc. This contrast is most 
important, as syllables preceded by the tone-mark (e.g, a) or followed 
hy abrupt eloauiv (e.g. a’} are often more prominent than other 

svilables. i , . * * 

The vowels -i. -E, .a. -0. -O, -*• f ' ' ' 

are pronouncotl with gradual “ fade-ont" ending on a low level tone. 

lntc^tien.1 ln«iiiile Afrk^i Lsagu»«r. sad 

t'uliore#, 25 CVutcn Lotsdo-tiv 
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ami with somewhat ^‘breathy" voice. They are lu^unlly very lon^r, 
but may be shortened in eveiyday speech, 

Tliere retnaiQB the neutral vqwe! a- This is afwav^s uiistimsed 
and very short:, usually something like _a, etc* in tone. Thi?^ 
nciitml-vowel-weafc-syllable sign 9 is nil that is neoesfmry to indicate 
what the ftear/cr calls Toneme lY* It sounds rather like c when 
followed by another vowel or j* 

For difleretioea of vowel quality in the phoneme groups h -I. 
'at a^ k, 'n, k, _il and the character of the diphthongs 'eP, 
'el, OQ?* 'ol, ai^p alt aHp the Reader should be consulted. 

Length in itself is not significant. Syllables preceded by the 
tone-marks ' (as _a, ^a) arc long. Those concluded w’ith abrupt 
closure marked ^ (pa in a^) will always lie short, while unmarked 
sjrnibols like a^ e, o and nasalized forms like L ail are iiomially of 
medium length. 

The notvptiou a, ^a, 'ip w quite unambiguous for the phoneme 
variants? of a, as well as for the three! tonemes in which they occur, 

A glance at the table of vowels anfl tones given lielow will show 
that c and o are never rmsali^, that e! and oH occur but not k and jk. 
Drphthoni^ are either followed by abrupt glottal closure occurring 
only in Toneme 1. or have a closing nasalization. 

Tlus closing nasalisation rescmblea n or p in ef and al and q ui ou 
and at. To simplify anti broaden the tranKcrlptlon the sign q may 
conveniently be used in final pofiitiou with the following conventions: — 

(1) It indicates the cloKing nasali;&vtion in el. oil, al, aa above 
described^ which may be written oig* ong, aig, aug, 

(2) It tndicrates the nasjili^sation of vowels like h A, which mav 
be wTitt-en ig, ag, ng. 

T}ie sign g in final ^msition preceded by a simple vowel Ls thus 
used instead of the nss^li^^tion mark. 

(3) No nasal consonant is heard when g b written : — ^ 

{a) At tlie end of a breath group. 

(b) ^\lien the following syllable begins with a vowel or the 

semi^vowels j and w, or generally with aucb consonants ua hm, hi. 

(4) But when g is followed by initial p, b. t d* k, ft, B, | in the 
next syllablo the '"intnmive liomorganic naaal mu.st also be under¬ 
stood. ThiWp taking examples from the first few lines of story Ifo. 14 
on p. 51 of the Rimleri — 

(i) d9 ^giug _Bi = .da _gao(n) _Bi:. 

(ii) ,eig ta ™iig hma ^ .ef(nj ,u _el ^hma 
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(iii) .deig 'ge = ,dei(g) 'gt:. 

(iv) »i> 'kaig lt 3 l(iii) -ba:. 

In {i) tbe final g signifiei! the nasal ij^ation of the close of the 
preceding diphthong aft. and also the honior|pituc nasal n dctermUie^l 
by the following #. Similarly in (iv) g U to indicate the closing 
nasalization of and also the homorganic nasal m determinwl by 
the following b. 


Table 1 


1 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1 

a 



Kemauks;- 

t 

M 

1 

in 

e 

eijg 

£ 

a 

ag 

3 

0 

onig 1 

1 

Vt 

ng 

; 

aiq 

1 

I 

2 

SljJinpIr vowrl* of 
ttii^ym length and 
nABAlKfd vOH'fbi and 
dipbthoiip*. 

Cpcmky irwcp. 

IVrak clotfUTv- 

TOWime I 

1 » 

1 1 


ei> 




311^ 


aP 


JS 

Very ihari '' hripht " 

1 ATld liipfi-^ 

thongs. 

^treiicd*. Abrupt 
clnanrv!. No 

TOweJ*. 











Long Towulrt And dipli- 
thung?. 

iWt?U and dipn- 

ibongfl. 

Low IptcI tofip. 

Gnbdna] mdinj^. 

BittaUit 

n 

_i 

.Ig 

_e 

_eig 


^a 

,ag 

-3 

_0 

_n 

.ug 

,aij} 

.aiu] 

T<rr:cirte III 

* 

H 

'ig 

I'eig 

1 

'c 

*a 

'ag 

'o 


'n 

'ug 


"ani) 

Loup tnwpls Wid dijito' 
lJ5ong«+ 

XAAA-lixcd Toweljt And dlph- 
ihocipu. 

gtrwpd. Bmihy vokw. 

' ■* f:nd^I^^- 

Fining tour. 

Tofirm?? IV 




3 



i 



VFpaJe; obAOW TtFA-rb 
L'lmtmMd- Vwy Pbort- 
NputTAl tunr. 


2r 3^ difiUBCl fram 3 not occur. 

3. PipbilKinp- either iollo-nl by abrapt rlomn? (ai’) or hsee ekniag na5atbjitlon 

(aig)* 

4- ig« eigi ag, ere-, an* the aymboh ||»«J in the tranecriW text* g in liivai 
fiCMtlion indicate* nnAaliutioli ot the preeediiig Towri, followed by the nMl 
howorganio with the initial conMinant of the nest syllable it that initial I* p, 0. I, 

d, k, g. I, 6, j, cte. 
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Tabk IT ahowii the tiiimber of sigos n^d (a) in tlie narrow trangerip- 
tion of »tory No. 5 in tho Reader and (fr) in the broad transcription 
here augge^stcd. 

In comparing the figures showing the number of letters used, it 
should be remembered that the number of different letters used for 
the vow'els i? eight in the broad as compared with eleven in the njiiTOW% 
and that the affricates only require three different letters in the broad, 
w*hile there are five ill the narrow. 

The total number of letters used is about the same, but as a result 
of the phonetic ecDnoinies described above ^ the actual Letters bear 
much more of the burden of phonetic significjince, so tliat a drastic 
reduction of diacritical marks has been made possible. 

The proposed broad transcription is in accordance with what is 
iiuw termed World Orthography, and might scrv'c as the basis of a 
romanized spelling of Burmese. 


Tahue II 



j 1 

2 

3 1 

4 

& 

6 

1 

1 

No. 

letlrn*. 

1 

1 

No. of 
tone- 
tnsrUr 

1 

i 

No. of 

Ipngtli- 

tcLnfk«. 1 

[ 

Xo. of 

1 rndik4 for 

1 ** Dhe^ked ^ 

1 vowfHhr 

Xo. cif 
niuMilii^tloii 
markA aud 
Sandhi 

tUlAAlfl. 

Total. 

(«) 







Jieadt'f 

327 

i 

143 

58 

52 

36 

616 

ii) 







Broad 

326 

77 

1 nil 

23 

23 

! 1 

449 


The number of inter-syllable white spaces Is the same. 


Text 

(The fable of the North Wind and the Sun) 
myau^ ,le "mig nc .up 'mig 

myan^ .le 'mig ue _ue 'mig, flu ga 'a At, la, '"jiig 

.khong _ne ja ^doug, Hg _thn _da _1 a de^ kha ^yi _dEi t* au^ 
ko _myig da .ga. 6 q .go ^ig chu^ .aug, ta^ _nalg ga, _la A 
At Jo, hma^ .yu ^yag, di "tha ja .de. ^le "mig ga. ta^ _naig 
lau^ tai^ tOp ea? ca? tai^ -le. kha 'yi At a w^l^ _ko Juna _fla 
ka^ de. a ^tag _ca da, _le 'adg ga ms ta^ _naig lop ya^ ya _dE. .di 
da -ue 'mig ga. me ,pa pya _ya, kha na ga ^le ne. kha 'yi At aP lo, 
a wn^ ghu> ya da. Je 'mig ga _cie 'mig .ha, flu &tK Ja _ba _he .dt 
lo, -wng .khag ya de .de. 


































A Grammar of the Language of Bugotu, Ysabel 
Island, Solomon Islands 

By \V. G. Iv'ENS, M.A., Litt.D. 

I^fitftODtrcnoN 

4 PAHT ol tbe bland of the centriil Salomon Islands which was 
A 'c»l!ed Santa Ysabel by tlio Spanish dweovcrcis h known as 
-Sambana” to th« natives of Xarovo (Kddyatflne) and Mandegaan 
islands, who uswl to raid It, The north end of the islcind is called 
Kia, and the southern end In known as Bugotii- There is no one 

native name for the whole of the Island. i> u 

A short graminar of the Hngotii language appears in Sir. U. ti. 
Codruigton’B Mrlanc^iati Ltingua^ei, Clarendon Press, 18«5, PP- 
54. When this grammar wa» published the material available for 
the study of the language was not very extensive. In pre^rmg the 
grammar Dr. Cotlrington rcliwi mainly on information received from 
Biigotu-speabing natives, who were present in the Melanesian Mission 
school at Norfolk Island. He was also aided to some extent by the 
likeness between the language of Bugotu and that of Florida, a miidi 
fuller grammar of which appears in hia AMaiiemflu 

The Bugotu language was first teamed by Bishop .f. C. Ritteaon, 
a list ol whose pubiications in the Bugotn language, which he callwi 
Mahagii, will be found on p, 525 ol S. H. Kays J/efoneiriflu /si«nd 
Luvifuage^, Cambridge Press, m&. In this book Mr. Kay baa referm 
a number of Bugotu words to Indonesian sourws. TIte A^bel 
words quoted by the Spanish discoverers of the island m 15fi7 are 
diacussKl in The Di^ieoivry of the .^ottmon hhude, Hakluyt Swjcty. 
1901. Further reference may be made to Ray, .V/L, PP- 5. ^25- 
The Rev. H, V. Welchman and Mr. E- Bourne, of the Melanesian 
Mission on Ysabel, prepar«l a MR. voi'abubry of Bugotu wonls, and 
this has been largely used in the preparation of the following grammar. 
This Bugotu voctthulary is now being eiUted with a view to publication. 
There is ample material now available for the study of the Bugotu 
language, the whole of the New Testament having been translated, 
together with the book of Pifalms, the book of Proverbs, the prophets 
Isaiah, Hnggtti, and Zechariah, as well as a act of extracts fpom the 
Old Testament tanging from Genesis to Nehemiah. These have Iwen 
<lrHWTi on in the compil^tioia of this grarntnar. 
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Vi. G. TVESS — 


Ortho(fraphtf.—la the t-eitfi the sound ngg (Le. in Engliub 
“ finger ”) is printed us It la, however, a variant of t rather than 
of g. For the sake of ease m study the sound ttgg is here i^tten out 
in its full value. The Bound ng (i.e. ng in English “siu/ also 
written out in full. In the terta it is printed as ». /gotn 
Meiaihrjiisti/SglhibU-s.—DT. Clodrington commented 
word kitthnngalu " hundred which is the equivalent f (.^rtain 
kangalata “ hundre<I ” (the th of Bugotu being equ4^yy of 
other languages}, and stated that " as the aensrf^^ word 

is lost by the change, it may be presun^^^^^ the 
i» Iwriowed ”, If this case of metathesis were aa ; 
charge of borrowing might perhaps lie sustained. “ seU ” 


instances of metatheds in the language, e.g. 

“ alone ” ; .flBjiiu, “ to cough ” ; Kitopn;^? 

The language of Kwara 'Ae, Xorth Mala, 
language of a dbitrict not far removed from 
metatlictic forms. The fact of the metatliesis docs no^ 
suppose a honowing. and it is not plain wltat| Dr. kp ot 
meant by hia statement in tlie above quotation ^ to “T 

the sense / , 

Jeoeaf.—The accent in Bugotii is generally on the aiite| 

syllable : smI*, t' 


(l(0®th ■ 
ands, 

tots ^ 
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I 
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A B B mV ^ ATION.S 

ML^. JffjbJwWrttt H. rwn* iaij Linguist icfls" H. 

Codrington^ D,D-p ClMj^ndon Rny, C^iikhridgi^ Presi^ 1907, 

wL. pjseIpjsiTO. 

mil, JdaMd iiicr., illcsiuvive, 

S, H. ftny* M.A^^ C*mbrid| 5 p Pl^t jw^-e penmn^ [srsonw. 

I9i!6. J^ - Vltiml. 

TSE. iiis /*port r/ SiruH* Exptdi- «Bg.. lingukr. 

For the TtferenocH to Ko™nj[i MIL.^ p. «’j43. 
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1, A LFH Ailin' 


L The vowpIb are : ri, e, I'j o, u. 

DiphthongH lure : (1) wf* hl an: rf?p ""to bo excemhe**; fai 
four ” ; gnu ** bamboo ; (2) d : fn *' fish 
Double vowek occiiT+ and the doubling ludicateB a leupthening' 
of the sound : iia "" sbe nm “ they " (of women) ] 6oo a herd 
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"a (sompany ”, The dmppuig of » consonaat in redupliirntion eausoa 
a long vowe\ wund : “ to tiilce an oath Thore iB no " l)reak " 

in the pronunciation of any of the Buj^otu words where auch consonant 
haa been tlropprf+ 

An inteTsihange of vowd« b seen in certain worda : o and u are med 
indifferently in funi. ^oni " perhapa ”, and in icawoto, kaut^lu “cut of! 
short ” ; o and fT interchange in lovoitgot, lovotigai *’ when , until , 
and in koroTiffoxo, korongit&i “ morrow ”, “ hrain . 

2. The consonaotji are : i'. J, "fft? i t, d, j, cA. /A ; p, t, v, m, «, 
»g, ffu ■ r. /; 8, h. There is no le or and no nasal («»«}. 

(i) The fj in Bugoto is whst Codrington rails the “ ^lelaneei^ g ", 
and has the tame pound as the Spanish or the g of mMem flmeJt, 

(ii) The d h geneiallv »d. Imt it is sometimes a pure rf. tertam 

families or sets of people (in Bugoto) use d mther than »d { mfnnpton. 
" The sound of j to some eitent follows that of d : J la lu some nmutna 
the English j, in others it is vj." id, Tlic ttgg is for i': child , 

Sa'a Jtofe \ iViftffefe. the native name for Florida island, is in 3a a Aefrt. 

(iii) Tlifc^ floiittd €h i# as cA in EmglLsh ‘^chnsrcti . (iv) The fA is 

rtoft. It Tepn^eatsi an (in tke Ylondu isr m 

Isiandt ^ but sometimes it is a variant of d i fAuuu ” to bale , fta a. 
Mala, danu. (v} “ By some natives A is stumded pure, but il 
is genemllv strengthened by m preceding,” Fodrington, In the 
translation, and in this gninimar, there is no printing of m 
before i or of w before <1. “ The sound of ffu ifi that of the Spanish 
fi (or of ni in EnpJl'fh ' onionIt is a change frt^Jin m Codnngtun, 
(vii There is all interchange of n and f, titntpHHitia, loNgonmaga to 
be able ”; of« and jn, iiwjim “ spiritual force ", rwajiwAesi to rc^rd 
with favour "; of th and t, tkoHga, Jottga *‘ the Imach , /AruMc«. 
feiifeH “ to mock ”, 


It. Articles 

3. Demonstratives :— 

Singular I m ; fufl «nu ; 811. 

Plural: niortt, ora; arahai ; koi. 

Tlie article no is in very general use as meaning botli “ a ” and 
" the ", ami aho as markm,.*word as a noun. All words used as nouns, 
both those without and those with a definite noun ending, are preceded 
by the article nd : m liHoni " man. a man " ; iiafAc “ the house, 
a! any. house " ; fwt fala *' a. the, thing, that which ” ; na nspari 
“ a child, the chihl "; m maw Imv/o “a workman " ; m mga tfwine 
"the heiMi man": an iufosw “friendship” fi-ufo “a friend “) ■ 
tv^ “ to exchange an '* exchange " ; nitmo “ to abide ", 

no wtojio “ abiding, they abode ”, no ftimmjFio “ abiding, to abide " ; 
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\\\ o. 1\'EXS — 


WI doltio gift, love^'; i«i foke "goodneats"; m tuiuni “the 
truth 

When the connotAtion is generai iia may be dropped : fi mthr 
house-building, to build bouses”. The artide no is used Writh the 
pronoun hain ; na ham what? annhmg **. It k also used with the 
possessive nouns ni, ga : m ninggm, ao nhnua, nu nigna “ m}% eto/' ; 
ao Piu vttjtagi his ehief ^ no Kt/Jtiiff na tiifioai yonr nianp 

youT men ” ; w gawiu for you to eat, your food ” ; it is used with 
the negative boi : na huyt na mTtggua *' it was not mine ; it is usetl 
with a verb following mara “ peopleto indiciite a number of 
persons : wiam m tabu “ the saints ”; nuim m kuma “ the destitute ” ^ i 
it b uskI with the noun of assemblage ” komi^ which is used before 
nouns Eia a sign ol the pluml; na komi nmntu nggotutggmm '^all the 
peoples ” ; it is also used w^ith maraira^ which are formed from 

ntam **people'", and are generally used as pronouns of the 3itl 
pera. pb : na matai those penions 

Tti the translations there is a use of na with the relationship terras ‘ 
na mnutgna “his father”; but a, the personal article, is the correct 
iise with relationship terlJ\s when used of specific persons. 

C'odrington gives a iiso of ua in na Bn^a ‘"the hugotu people 
but no instance of this occurs in tbe tninslations. However, Lau, 

)tahi. MU ia miicb tbe «aiii« though dut with th« pliirul : 
na ifem " a penioJi of the place 

Ona denotes '* the beloiigintr to ", uiul is used ol both persotLs 
and thuiga : no fr» ffnd i velefiuhi “ tbq pen of the teacher”; inam 
mt tliabtt gn<t a Isakar “the princes of Issatliar"; « Mafy ffiui i j. 

ilaydala “ Mary of Magdalo”; fWJ wiow*’jiw t iiamret “the Nazarene 
(In the last two instuncea the i is the locative and not the );enitive.) 

The phrase o Mnrt/ yna i Magdata shows that ym here is not the 
sufKiceil pronoun of the 3rd pera. sing,, " his, hers, its,” though 
in the phrase na t .Vasafct, ymi may be open to this inter* 

prrtution ; see Iwlow, 9, 15. 

St no denotes “ a. a certain, another ” : si Mi mane ** a certain man, 
another man " si»» bony* kt ntaihaho, sina bonyi ke teo “some days 
he Imis malaria, some days not "sina boo, mi sina boo “ one herd, 
then another herd The rui of sino is the article jwr; m appears in 
Jjau. Mala, as an article used of things : it is used also as an article 
in Roviana. Solomons: see MIL., p. 544. 

Y** For the useirf inf irith s (JarsI noun, eotuparr HovurtS {Mil... p. .^4) ri na 

" Chlipfl* 
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Sa meims “ a ”, it i» the article used after a ne(istive : *a «ieie*fr 
" a place ” : m fata his thinga " ; so lat/t ten ” ; «j 

wiiMfi^Kt no naedia " a covering for their feet ” ; it is used with 
hatiu “person”; sa haim “so-antl-so, any perwn, some one"; 
e ieo sa hanu “ there is no one ” ; € teo sa fiaa *' there is nothbg 
For sa see MIL., pp* 63 (G) and U*. The lull iangnages of JTorth 

Mala use sj as a personal article. 

3J«ra is tlifi same as the Mala word lawvjffJ, ttfftrala people, 
peraoii " : nffimla “ person, you there !” It is a noun meaning 
“ people ” : i«j jmTa'i //i^a " the people of Higota (one of Bishop 
Pfltteson's examples); Aeie/wi fiiara " certain people ”, M'lieii followed 
by n noun, or when nserl with an adjective, it denotes the plural of 
pireous : tiiOfa jw labu " the saints ” ; tuara no thaba “the rulers" ; 
iiiwffl ie puki “ the adults ”, It is used in address: mura Israel 
“ Oh Israel I ” ; monr “ yon people f ” “ In Kiriwina the word used 
to secure the attention of anyone whose name h forgotten is imla 
* you there 1 ’ ” TSE. iii, p. 440. Mara in Bngotu is thus the 
Trobriand mala, the vSa‘a Jmwjfa “people", the Lau 
“ person ", and also the four native variations of the name of the 
island of Mala. viz. Mala, Mwala, N^cah, Mara. 

Jra is used of sets of people: ara tamainami “ our fathers ”; 
ant idotttiw “ your mothers ; nra his deseendanta , 

ara Imrnl “the Israelites". It also means “they who": om 
upgaiinggova iena havi i*mii jbrf mlbeffm "all those who lived in his 
house .dm ia compounded of n, personal article, and ixf the pronoun, 
Srd pers. pL, seen in lini, iiHtrftira “ they ", 

Arakai is both interrogative and iiidefintte ; it denotes who, 
they who, those who ” : oraArti* na maraira iedatta lafiti " who are 
they that will go ? " It is compounded ol om and tihai “ who ? 
acune one 

Koi is used of the plural ol persons only, and precedes the noun. 
The use of rat with i'ot shows the latter to be a noun of assemblage : 
f«j Itm liTtoni " the men " ; m koi mivitie “ women " ; koi vaivtne 
“ ynu women 1” 

Mlten the idea of several thinga of the same kind is implied, the 
noun is repeated with the copulative lao, and , no fata tua rta fata, 
“ things," 

4. Personal article ; o. All personal names, male and female, 
native and foreign, are preceded by the article a. This article applied 
to a word makes it A personal noun : a Vahatidia " their Saviour" ; 
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fi Fate i tmratnagita lalifftt '‘the Judge of the whole earth " ; it is iih«1 
of piirticulat peraona, and with the relatiomship terios : n Mama tviti 
Imhm “ the Father cverlaistiiig " ; a kimagna “ his father ” ; 

(j h!%M(i “ Ids mother " ; a Jesuj a dathegmi a Joseph " Jeaus the son 
of Joseph ” ; it is used with the plural : o /niufui “ their wives ” ; 
also iirn a taudin “thetr wivca The word hami “ person is used 
with the personal article a : a Aana " so-anit-so, the man who " * 
e tolu a hantt “ three persona '*; wiani e mti a /d«ndi “ four persona ” ; 
fia A«)im means “ the thing, that which For Aowu see ML., pp. 135, 

5’Je, and AI/L., pp, 68. 404 (13). 

III. Xotr^s 

5. Names of parts of the body, the relationship terms, and words 
ilcnoting position take the sufluced pronouns of possession, fipffu, Hi dr, 
gita, etc. Certjiio nouns in Bugotu <lo not take these suffixed pronouns ; 
among these arc the words for “ canoe, bag, sword, club, spear, arrow-, 
adae The use of the possessive nouu »i often obscures the question 
of the suffixing of the pronoun of pcHscasion ; e.g. na nigm na bage 

his bow”, or mi bogegna ” his bow 

A word may be used aa a noun in a verbal form without auy 
definite noun ending : iimio “ to abide ", aa mom ” dwelling, to abide, 
a place ” ; (okc ** to be good ”, Udt foJte “ goodness 

A phraiie with the article iw preceding may bo us«i as a noun : 
me icaeu art aid Atijuu sapa na Mmge ” asked that a canoe come ” ; / 

fto ijumi vaniagna “ a reckoning to him. it was reckoned to him ”, 

6. Verbal noun endings in Bugotu art r a, ta, ga, gna, tigna^ am. 

These are all suffixed to verbs. 

A : mJk ” to walk in file ”, udHudwa *' fompanbn " ; igumi " to 
count ”, tjumirt ” counting, number " ; mio«di “ to abide ”, wdntocj 
“ dwelling ” ; rfwo ” with, eotnpanion ", from fuidtt " to be on friendly 
terms with one another " : dmmu “ your eompanioii, with you ”. 

Ta IS used only with the suffixed pronouns : diica ” to be batl ” 
tin dikaiamm "your anger’'; foke "to 1* glad", m tolvtangg^ 

“ I am gifld *\ Tleit! k a similar use of In in Sji'a. 

ftj : A-rib “ friend ”, kulaga “ friendship ” ; hadi “ to ascend ”, 
height ” ; Aora " to go down ”, horagtt “ depth ”, ft would 
seem tbatff« properly is an adjectival suffix ; hut in the instances given 
the article wa precedes, showing that the won! so used is a noun. 

The noun suffix gnu may be added to an intransitive verb used 
with the verbal particles, tlie subject being alwa^T. expressed : a ftaea - 
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ke htig»cfna “ Sarah denied " ; kotida ihaotfuidogttgna “ you uliall 
know Tids use marka it as gerundivaL It may lx? added also to 
a form consisting of transitive verb and protioiiiuial obji?ct, with the 
art idea wa, aa preceding, the whole forming n gerundive; or it may be 
Lidded to an intranshive verb with the article iia preceding; regt “ to 
see ”, rrtVejriw “ see me ”, no rnfetfiugfm “ the seeing of me, to sec 
me ” i wrt votiHffna “ tlie buying of mo. mV price ” ; sti m/olvviFir/iio 
‘"a blessing for them”; no ka-itagtKt "completion**; via kotigna "to lie 
down ", The suffix gmi may also be added to u form consisting of 
verbal particle, transitive verb, pronominal object; lefido " to 
command ”, ke tvlidaugna " conuiiandod me *'; luti “ to forbid ", 

hifigoffiut ttfi i/aiiiagftft *' I forbad tliee to eat it , The preceding 
example show,? an object following the gerundival use. The suffixing 
of ffiut maj' convey the idea ol purpose : Ar noAouruigiMi " to give them 
water” ; m lavitiffiia kori "to walk in his ways”. 

A compound noun appears in such phrases as : lui ijnwi tasa 
ifnitivifna " tlie-numbcring-compictc'you-ing, your whole number ”, 
where gva, the noun suffix, is addeti to the prononn go Fan " you ”, 
and JlaiM ” whole " intervenes between tlie verb ijiian ” to count " 
and its object ; na saixira pungus^g^^»tllglla ” opposing you, to oppose 

ts- 

you . 

There is a of the verbal noun suffix gna follow!iig rftVi, the 
personal pronoun, .'fnl pers. pL, which b suffixetl to noun^, 
where dia iu preceded by ra attached to a transitive verlj+ and the 
L'Odiposite phrafie may have an object : no no komi 

puhi the kccpirig of, to keept the lawa ” ; m fatemdiagm to judge 
them "": oro jim? piijMm pungmmdiagnu ** they two clad themseLves 
with them '' ; kefia nia rntgo ** they were 

|}ought with his money ” : fwi fei?i Mlangirmlvigita to lead fchem^ 
their being led *** It hs tempting to treat both m and dm aa auJhxed 
pronouaSp hfl\iiig m view the Bugota practice of doubling the 
pronominal object : but it must be reniembered that dm Ls a pronoun 
of the clasa which can only be Huffixed to nouna, and this at once ahows 
m to be a noun form. 

In the Sa"a and Lau langiingei of JSala the form In is uaetl as a pure 
gerundival auflix, the pronouns of poase^iori being suffixed to it, thus 
marking its character as a noun. Since / atid f interchange freely in 
]i1elauesiaii languages, it is highly probable that the Bugotu m of the 
above phrase^? represents the Mab genintlival auffix hi. whicli has 
a similar use. The Jjiu phrase anihmhm the eating of it. for 
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iH tiifi* DXs.ct' G'^ij IVEiliiin't in form of tlift B-u^otu voItTad^^iJ^ 
“ the 1^™;; of them ”, except that the auffixed protjoun of the 
former, m, ia aingtilar, wliereaa rfw is plural In Luu, however, and 
in Sa*a, any of the pronouns muy be suffixed to the gcrundival form 
h, whereas in Bugotu only the pronoun of the 3id pers, pi. may be 
suflixetJ to ra. In order to distinguiah the gerundival use of ru from 
those of and upiw, which are noun endiinys, this ra may be called 
an “ infixed gerundival particle 

Since the change nl f and w is quite a regtiiar one in the Jlala 
languages, it would seem that the Bugotu gerundival noun ending 
gna, i.e. m, represenLs the Mala fafl, tlie final vowel of which is 
len^heoed to distinguLsh the noun suffix proper from fa, the gerundival 
ending. Thus the gerundival forma la, of Maia, and ra, ffm, of 
BugijtUT are all the game. 

A suffix ffna k addcil to the cardinal numbera to form ordinals: 
rfio two ”, ruagm " second It would seem that this gva is the 
same as the Sa‘a no which has a similar use; raono “ second ”, 

Aijnn is a gemndiva! suffix also, .and is used only with transitiTO 
verbs; it thus differs from the gerundival suffix gna, which, as shown 
above, may be suffixed to both transitive and intransitive verbs; 
m birehktgm “ to aop, swing, siglit ” : o iolu na ham i pvisiagna 
“ you struck three times ” ; no tavieti mniagna “ the departure ” 
(a composite phrase); mt ruasthgnn “ divination ", A verbal particle 
or a pronoun may replace the article ; ke funitii kiloagna a Ahmharti 
“he called Abraham twice”; e Mtliagrta “he declared fit) to 

him ”: « gamagna “ f eating ”, i.e. “ f ate ”, An object may follow 
such gerundival use r kr tajuroogna na gold " spreads gold over it " * 
»w tx ivthtmguiiagm wu ikepa “ and plastered (it) with mud ”; no 
hagort t«HKfjg7M u Lord “speaking to, spoke to, to spak to, the 
Lord ” ; mi riwnea ixda t^igvagna na iivotnu “ and he shall be thv 
mouth-pieoe ", 

Agm may he attached to a verb with a pronominal object, the 
article na preceding: no ixiiokfgoagna “to bless thee, the blessing 
of tliee ” ; no haiduvigamuagita '* the surrounding of you ” ’ m 
vaikrhrg<imiagim “ the killing of us, to kill ns 

The above examples show tliat agna is a noun suffix by itself 
with gerundival force, and is not made up of a, a noun suffix' 
with gna the suffixed pronoun of the 3rd pers, sing, added, as 
Dr. Co<lrington supposed. Agna suffixeti may convey the idea of 
purpose just as gna does : na dojwa iaani " the its-doing the 
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thing tliftt, to do that thing"; no kouviatpia n« bea “to drink 
water”, (See also examples above,) 

In Florida a noun ending a is added to verbs, and the pronounii 
of posEcaaion (those which arc added to nouns) are auffixed : boaa 
“ to speak ”, bomanffffu “ my being apoken to ”, Dr. Codrington 
(.Wi,, p. 524) rightly reganls this n as a geruiidival atiffix, and atates 
that its use ie mainly pussive. It, again, is probably the equivalent 
of the Mala h, a noun ending (Sa'a Jiwe *' to die ”, wuieioua " his 
death"), the conaonant 1 having been droppwU Instaneea may be 
found in the Sa'a and Ulawa languages of the dropping of L 

It may be suggested that initial a of the Bugotu gerundival aiifiix 
agna is the Knme an this gerund ival a of Florida, and that agfta is 
compounded o( two suffixes l»th gerund ival, a + ffno. Compound 
noun suffixes occur in Mulu ; thus Kwura *Ae has ‘an^u as a noun 
suffix, a compound of la and Ttga, the I of la having dropped, and the 
" break ” indicating this fact. Also Sa*a huB the noun endings ngaha, 
Le. nga + Ao, and tanga, i.e. la + nga, Aa, ta, and uga all occurring 
in Sa‘B as noun suffixes. That a^no in Bugotn is only Uflcd with 
transitive verbs brings it into line with the genindival suffix la in tlie 
Sa‘a and Ulawa languages which has a similar use, and adds strength 
to the assumption that the gerundival form o in Florida and the 
initial a of the Bugotu suffix tigna arc both for fa, I having dropped. 
The reason for anflixiiig the gerimdival forms la in 3a*a, etc,, and 
ojHO m Bugotu, to transitive verbs only, seems to lie in the fact that 
in these languages the gerundive is primarily active and not passive. 

It )d worthy of notice that a suRut a^jta Is u-sed in a gcrundlval way 
Ln the Maori language, cither by itself, or with the cunsonauts A. k, 
m, f, I prefixed, which are the consonants of the tretiftitive suffixes 
used with verbs in that language. 

, 4 fl 0 is seen as a verbal noun ending in niattiafaguana ” feBrful, 
awful", from twiaga " to fear"; wwiVaafliAunMt “ object of 
reverence" ; swiirfianfl " dishonourable ” ; iK^eana “peace" ; tuivana 
'* continuously, for a memorial", It will be seen in iW/i,, p. 545, 
and ML , p. 138, that ana h properly a verbal noun ending, but it* 
use in Bugotu inclines more to the adjectival side, 

Two words, hagetha “doorway " (A<ipe " to go out or in ”), tajutw 
" rcflemption ” {tuga " to change show noun endings in tha and m 
reEpcctivdy. These may be comparwl with the Mala ia (“<A" for 
I ") and the Meta *a, which are noun endiogs. 


T- The word bali forma nouns by being prefixed either to verbs 
or to gerundives ; n transitive verb following bali may hare the 
pronoun of the objeet suffixed, and the article no may prcccrlc the 
composite form. Codrington {ML, pp, 525. 528) eompnroa halt with 
Florida ww/rt " place fSee alao MIL., p. 444, “ Kouna with l*refix.'’) 
The meaning of haii Ls " thing by which, thing for the purpose of ” : 
taiftttgt) “ to work ”, bali tatanga “ a tool, a scrub knife ” ; bali nofton 
" a seat ” ; fioJi ■puipui “ fircw'ood for the native oven ” ; rw bali 
h>u “ a drink " ; m fata halt rioriso “ the things for writing with, 
pens, paper, etc.” ; haii vaitga ” to eat, for eating ” ; ite take no tvfali 
bali iHNpflt " the cnnarium nut is good for eating ” ; bali fotalin m 
altigjvt tut tinoni " for breaking men's heads " ; bali talarida " the 
binding of them, to hind them ” ; wo ^fai no btili Ihaathadogaffna im 
toh- ma ita diht “the tree of the knowledge of good and evil ” ; tui 
bali hogoviaifm fifl ron^ “ to store treasure 

ft will he seen from the examples given that bait followcrl by a verb, 
and used with or without the article va, may denote purpose. Bali 
ifl also used with a noun : fcflh' haiyi “ thing for what ? wliat ? " 

The word tattialcihi “ brethren, sisters, family ” shows a prefix 
tanvi us«l with liilii “ brother, aLstcr This tattta is used in Roviaiiu 
as a prefLx* 

8. Verbs may be used as nouns without any chon go of form ; 
the article no precedes, and the pronouns ttgffu, etc,, may lie sufilsed : 
me tv ahmlir tori ilmstm na ahetihe i kmi “ and lie breathed into his 
nostrils the breath of life *’; Anc* “ to live ”, m kati “life ”, no 
^tn^na “ its life " ; no f/at^bim t htiUftmiu “ the lilotaj of your lives ” ; 
hapore “ to speak ", ho hag^regna " hia won! ”, The verbal particle 
h- may precede ; mifw “ to be like, equal to ", i>oc i5» tmbagtta a Pharaoh 
“thou art like (him) Pharaoh’', The personal pronouns may W 
added in addition to the suffixed pronouns ; jte mixma igov. “ like 
to thre ”, 

f). Genitive. The genitive relation of nouns one to another is 
fiffectofl (fl) by the uho of the preposition t; im ahvtihe i /iow “ the breath 
of life ” ; 11(1 magavti i haidit “ the day of meeting ; ara kulaipta 
i (vnwMe “ her women friends ”, TliU i is used with tlio verbs luTuga, 
tabiru, which denote " begin, change " : wie hiragH i vtU^uhi “ and 
began to teach ", {b) By juxtaposition, oup noun qualifj-ijjg another, 
the article m not lieing u.sfd with the second noun ; mt komi thauggi 
bolha “ all kinds of beasts ; luj tabili gahira ” a vessel of stone ": 
valhr tfnilagi “ bride-chamber ” ; m »go{ rmgo ” the money bag 
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The former of two nounst thiie used may have the pronoun Biifibced 
in the 3rci pera. fting. : tio htwyiia iifi w/garatu " the head 
{mouth) of the spear ” ; ita vathegtta a God “ the house of God " : 
fin taavihiffna m tnetehi *' the people of the place ” ; >w f*iaTM 3 ^ 0 fl 
1 Miiraiin “a man of E|r\-pt” ; n)amigita no bonffi "a night bird 
(o) The preposition ni is ufl^ as a genitive in certain phrases: pnhi 
ni maiui “ all powerful ” ; pott ni inowe “ an elder ” i also ni 
tavili “to continue going”; this fli is the regular genitive in 
Florida. 

1(1. .\n inatrumental pre1i.\ is i ; itonffo “ a crook ” ; ijufitst 
“ tongs “ ; iddtke, itina “ stones (or cracking the canaritini alrooud”. 

11, Plural of nouns. The plural of nouns la formed by the use of 
t-omi following the article uei and preceding the noun ; komi is used 
of both personfi and things. The use of ua with komi shows the latter 
to be a “ noun of assemblage " : ua komi linom' “ the men, many 
u umn, men ” ; m Jtoon fKrfAo “ pigs, the pigs It is not always 
necessary to u.se Awwi' to Indicate plurality ; no nintfpm na iinofti 
means either “ my man " or “ my men ” ; Ae vayagmt «« 

Aon' PMwfofl “like the stars in the sky”. But when Amiii is used 
there is a dcfiuito insistence on plurality. Bay says ' Boro iioi (see 
TfiE,f iii, p. 4 45) may be Bugotu komi through the dropping of m 
Duke of York 5fiB) has hm na a pinral sign. 

As stater! above under “ Articles ”, koi is used of the plural of 
pt-raons only. There is also a use of the pronouns liwrm, nra “ they ”, 
irtiani “ these ”, ifotigfni “ those ”, and of the article ora and the 
noun iMora to denote a plurality of persons; tttara e nm ara dalhomu 
" they two your children, your two childmu ” ; e b’ww hanpftmh 
inara iM daihn “ tlie fifty children ” ; niflmJ Awia tiwiio " they who are 
abiding ” ; liVfl on oriitunc “ the women ” ; e stiiirjfe run iraom' these 
the twelve, the twelve " ; imani rtf vtJiosftfjJin a S»mA “ these are the 
diiv-B of Sarah”. To denote totality tijjjot'u, nsgonncttjwu "all, 
complete " and hihovH “ nil ” may be added to the noun : na komi 
,Mi nsgoiimjg<mi the lamb”, t'doiu means “whole, all, 
totality " 1 M fidoU “ the whole place Setfttf “ to be many, 

nil ” is used wit It the verbal particle ke as an adjective meaning 
" niuny ’’ ; Hifflrstf kmta tart he “ many people ” ; »mi (Aoi/d) rstfrifu At 

Sf/Ae “ many peoples ”. ■ ■ „ , „ 

12, Gender. To denote gender funne “ male ”, female 

are added to the noun : »a vttngaoifna iin wn'vine “ his, her, niothcr- 

Ln-law ”, 
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IV. PaosouNS 

13* Personal PronoohM uslhI as the Bubject of a verb. 

Sing. L ittau, imu, w. 

2 - igoe, 

3. iiiMJniJa, imnm “ he* it ” ; imi ahe 
PI 1 ind. igiiat giia. 

i exd. igami, garni. 

2* t^fnUp gomu. 

3. iJiwirtiirti, mamina^ unarm, tmrffi, wiarw* fimorii* iimarea 
*' inaBcuHne ” ; lira ’* fern mine 

Dual I inch iroffita, rogka. 

1 exd* 

2 . Togamu. 

3. irottwmira, rormraira^ romarra “ maiieuliiie " ' iroiimf 
roiira *' feminine 

Trial 1 inel itolugtia, tdtigita. 

1 excl 

2 , tolaganiu. 

3* /oftimara, /ofufnarazm* foitumiroa, ioiira, tolu iraani 
“ masculine ; tdiira “ Feminine 

The dual and trial forms contain the numerals m "" two tdu 
'* three *\ 

The short form nau, 1st pere. amg*^ is not in veiy general 
use. The short forma of the pronounB I at and 2dd pers. sing., 
u, o, are used as subjects: n ania I said a aharft ■" thou sayest", 
They are combined with the verbal particle in the forms ht, ko, 
and serve aa subjects. 

It anil be noted that different pronouns for maseuline ami feminine 
are used in the Sid persmi^ singnbr and plural* and in the dual 3rd 
pers. also, i.e. (i^ender is distinguished. This usage is rare in 
Mtdaneflift. The distinguishing of gender* wherever it occum in 
Melanesia, would seein to be a Papuan usage. Ray states {in a letter} 
that gender is distinguishcfl in some Papuan languages in Ne^w Duinea. 
Also that Vella I^vella and Bougainville (in the Solomons) liave 
a similar usage (see TSE^^ iii* p. 435). 

The form nmn&t ^*he” is evident!j ma<le from the word }mm 
** male Codrington is undoubtedly correct in regarding the form 
iia **she** as the personal pronoun. 3rd pern, aing,, which occurs 
*0 commonly in Melanesia. In ML. Oodriagton gives Maewo. Wango, 
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WI, Fiji Malay iya, as personal pronomiH, 3rd pe«. sbg- 

(see MIL.^ pp. 4^9). The initial vowel of ia has been lengthened 
in the Bugotu iia. Manea, lia, may precede personal names. 

The fomifi in the 3rd person plural masculine are derived from 
the noun mn/a “ people l^or the ft of Hwhito, (imami, »« below, 
24 (3), ati, etc. 

The forms with initial t, except imm, ifl«. *«», Hrti, are used when 
the diction is emphatic. 

The form ttm of the 3rd person plural is the regular form tm 
which is seen in ilota, Fiji, etc., the initial vowel being lengthenwl 
in Bugotii. 

The pronouns of the 3rd penson, singular and pluralr masculme, 
are used of things as well as of peraons. There is no plural suffiE 
i, qi, such as oceum in Florida, used of things. The phrase ** the two 
men ” is rendered ronMirea na tnane; tiadia fomitrea “ of, for, the two 
of them ■*: “ they three *’ may be expressed by foJn irtwini, a denmn- 
strative pronoun being used with the numeral, 

14. Pronouns suffixed as object to verbs and prepositions. 

Ring. 1. u. i 

2. ga. 1 

3. fl. ■*' 


There ia no pluml wi used of things as in Florida. When the object 
of a verb or preposition is expressed, there is always an nnticipatory 
object in the form of one of these pronouns suflixhd to the verb: 
Avdd paditu itutu ho wifowitfo *' let the destitution fall on me , thhi 
b an ordinary usage, and is not by way of giving prominence to the 
pronoun; mifid «« ("uwaji “for the king". The gerimdivw ffno, 
ayna, may be added to a form consisting of verbal particle or noun, 
tranaitive verb, and suffixed pronoun of the objert: 

" commanded me, to command me " ; wn the killing 

of us, to kill us ” ; ienu pan^riro ro«»rea “ they came gainst 

them both ”, 

15. Pronouns suffixnl to nouns, and to certam nouns used ^ 


prepositions* 
Sing. 1. HffffU, 


PI. 1 inch da. 


1 excl. ifuiMi. 

2 . 

X rftVj* 


2. mm. 

3. 
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Th<'!w^ the pnononnH of possn^ion: dathrii^t *' mr mn **\ 
fm iUuditt **tbeir departure”; tmne^mt i Bu^Au muo of 
BujJOto”* The fornui f^na, mm of Ist and and jdnguIauT 

fire useef with the J5tenia ni^ gti : na pahr I want 

cloth ; wo ^iwtuo ** your food 

For the dual, to “two'* prec^Kies the noun, and the plural forms 
of the pronoun are us^ : ro limadm tin imvine the handa of the two 
w^omen ; ke mom irtdndin dwelt with the two of them " ; no rf/ 
mnUimiu “the eyes of you two**. Ro ig itself treated ag a noun^ 
the article wa preoedes, and the pronouns are suffixecl : an mniii 
“ of us two : no rodk “ the property of the two of them *\ 

For the triah idn “ three '' preeedes the noun, the plural forms of 
the pronoun beiu^ used ; m tdo. timadin “ the liands of the three 

Nouns with pronouns syffuted, and used an prepoaitions, are * 
(ijo) “ lietause ' t “ near "; Jbwpfj “ opposite ”: 

hiffogiffwi “ in the initkt of “ ; (iia) eufna “ the doing of (itj, becraufH? 

16. Deiuoiistnitive pronouns. Ari “ that, theru ” ; imi, eni, e^wi 
“ this, here, that, there” ; ngeni^ t^ugeni, fiffgm. nggenggeri “that, 
those, there " ; mi ^'^here^ thLs” : f jioM >ai as for me " ; {goe iin 
“ you ! ” ; ft Chrid AWfi wwii na “ (when) Christ shall come “ ; 
fmtheu nu “ will call me ' "; Ixda 7ier€ no “ if he alwpi ", With mjgr- 
ni, compare Sa^a 

Compound ; wi nrii, m etii “ this ** ; m i^ni. ia ngtjvri "" tliat “ : 
mi mttrgmi in tini “ because of this, therefore ” ; in nggt!^fi nri ** tltat's 
it there ! ” : Vo fximun ngnii ho Uiionugrm a Kafnahijakii "" this then 
is the story aliout Kamakajaku *\ The form ia does not occur jsingly, 
but huB ani^ ngeni, ete., added. It h (as aeen above) the regular 
.Melanesian pronoun of the 3rd pers, sing,^ he, etc. 

Plural : im oni, im mi, ira ttgeoi -'these, those '' ; itimmim uni 
(ff^rni) “ those there The form iro h the regular ^felanesian 
pronoun 3rd pers. pl.t they* 

Hi : ltd ki mane nri “ w here is that man t ” show s hi dm a demon¬ 
strative ; ffe imaiim hi ioni eri “ haply he is that p^erson Hi used 
by itself denotes a linished action (as fio ftliwj no and rt) ! ttggomi hi 
“ w hen that wag finishwi “ ; tc vtda hi “ he has come “ ; wh- Av kvi 
hi “and when it vras evening ” : tokr M '‘thait will do ! enough * “ 
//i combines with ri and na to make the Joimg Am, Anifi^ which are 
used as deniorj.strativeg : itado eeni hiri “ of those here “ ■ in nni hiri 
** these here ” ■ in tigerii Mri “ those here " ; dn nnggai Mm do thk, 
then**; ffo hwn “no! not that!"* Ri i^s in comstant use as an 
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cxpknatort* word, mid is us«i to aofttn speech : ^ hiim) poda wwun 
a Martho H “ when Martha met him ” ; man ri “ hero 1 am. it ifi 1 . 
On ilflla, ri b in uiw aa a demonstTative (also ici Roviana, MIL, 

p.547), ^ _ 

The demonstrative pronouns generally follow the word they 

ijualify. .I'll 

IT Interrogative proiimina. (a) Persons: hai, afiai, pinrali 

oraAd* “ who 1" ; »hai " whose ? ” ; tw lornttga ahai m 

" whose property is this ? ” The interrogative iw may Jk added : 
ahai no “ who 1 “ (t) ThiiiBS : futm, e hiiw, »a ham what 1 ” : 

m ham tfua “ what else ? all and sundry " ; (tfi'fa hatida iiava “ what 
shall we be 1 “ ; flo fan^ iia ham “ what work 1 work of what sort ? . 

bali hava “ what does it matter ? ” ^ e hava “ why ? ' 

15. Lidelinite pronouns. The intertogativos are alao jiKcd as 
iiideiioites : hai, aim, fiotw, im Aoih, are used os mffaiiing " anyone, 
anything “ ; e hava is used in exclamations as meaning “how '’h 
t hava iwi tinom thaba “ how great is this man I what a great man he is!’ 
e ham rar toht " liow good it is t ” ; «« Amw also deootes “ that 
which”; rikri “one", si “a, one”, also mean “ anyo^, any¬ 
thing " : he tea riiei “ there is no one, no one ” ; « tm »««« “ * 
a certaiii ntan. any mjiHp a Jiffereiit man ^ 

Krkehu is “ some ” ; it is a rerluplicated form of iseha “ one, the 
fimt" ; ieJteAfl am ikthemu “ some o( your children ” ; arakni. 
a compound of ara, a plural article used of pereoas, nod iwi, the 
interrogative usetl impersonally, denotes “ thwe who, they ” : fun 
vamamhai mannggava “ mom tlisn they all ” ; oMimAof wa niffoa im 
tnJte “ and all his family 

Sopit, saasapa, is “ every, each, different ": niT 

iiggoHWjgom “ ever)’ family ” ; taf/na sapa ini'c among every 
family “ ; leuieffM “ following ” is usml as meaning ‘‘ every : kuleffn 
vutmugoi “ every morning ” ; Icukffa imgami “ daily 

19. Relative pronouna. There are no relative pronouns ; their 
place is taken : (a) by a pronoun of the ohjimt suffixed to a verb ; 
no uTa w fini ku sabiria i Mamu “ this club 1 bought it (which 1 bought) 
at Marnii”; tm no linaat ku ret/im "when? are the men whom 
1 saw ? " (6} by the use of the instrumental preposition ii«i: no 

Ufa in tint I'M a id thabuh iafftia IMI (i noni this is the cl ub I 'A itli it 
killed a man (with wWeh 1 killed a man) ” : (c) by the use of a clause : 
Jtr doihotia a tahigna w« for regia " he love* his brother and he saw 
him (whom he saw) " ; Jte tmi imancti ke niataringita " here romea he 
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tliat dreams“The persoiLS who* thej' who'* may be expreBsed 
by na ntarai^ ^mhuK with verbal partirle mnd verb folio wing, 

20. Po«seaaives, The posBesaive iiouDi^ arc ni^ of general relation* 
and ^n, which is ustni of things to eat and drink; both are used of 
friends or enomies,^ 

Both Hi and have generally articles of their own, iio^ sa, distinct 
from the na belonging to the noun ivith which they are used. This 
no is written separately. The pronouns of possession are aiiMixed 
to both ni and ga : m nitfua na mke “hifl people " ; m nigm ahai 
** w'hose I “ ; finlid «mAni whose fplural) ? In the 1st and 2nd 
persons singular^ the forms suffixed to ni and ga are nggua^ muct^ not 
nggti, mu: nu kam my enemy ”; marm na nhfggua m 

theru i oiw ** my eneroica ” ; fidia am g^ulia Uirmttahi *'for the 
brethren**; fa gadia wu ^Aevii i “their enemies J ninggua na 
fata a thing of niine ” ; iteJu A™ na gagna jia bread, fm tta gagna 
na 5ea keda tain mono “ his bread shall he given him* and his water 
^liall abide ; na ^nfFiiia “ your food ”, 

Ni is usedj with the Ruflixed pronouns of posseseion* bs meaning 
“ (or my part ”+ etc.: fmami kena rigia nidia “ they saw- it for their 
part ”, In the phrases fnatagu ninggOfi “ I was afraid ”* langihia 
ninggna m poke ** I want cloth”, nlnggua has the force of a personal 
pronoun. 

V. Apjectivbs 

2L The adjectives follow the nouns* and in general all words used 
m adjectives are in. a verbal form, being used w'ith the verbal particle 
le : ke “ small ” ■ Ae hulu “ large " (but na a^rt uo ** a small 
chdd *' is a oorrent it&e ; also fnanu tmla “large bird. Le* eagle” ; 
ke bat dani huin gua “ not yet broad daylight ”); kan iif^kAa ke 
take me ke hntu *' in a good and large place ” ; nci konti tike kc sfihe 
pnala ** very roany nations ” ; na vatke ke tabu “ the holy house ” ; 
tmfita kina ke teoteoa “ that which b least 

32* Adjectival endings ; ga, a, nre fuljectival endings ; ga is added 
to nouns: hm "water”* beabeaga ^Watery " ; faafaia ** layer % 
faafataga in layers " ; a is in more general use and in added to 
verba : im, ijkw ■“ little " ; teo " not to be: /eon ^*gone* dcstroved ”; 
adolii, itddm alh eomplete ” ; ioke, tokea “ good ” ; haei “ to live ”* 

■ Thp use the pooHHiTv ga with the urool dftjujtmJt " ck!£!ut« h1k» in 

MrlAnffliKn lanjpl^se* In Xfw GuineA; MiL^ Ray (In sbo qmteM 

lai LflTAlty I(i>knd% M^’IntH^iA, (tonhmi Aint'^n^ ** mj foemy 
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haiia “living, alive"; talapimo “to hide”, tahpanoa “secret"; 
jmfo “ to hide ", Jw^^w aecretty ” ; hvtu “ to be big ”, hvlvtt “ ruueli. 

big” (see S+), 

23. Comparifion is made by eotw “to go " with the preposition 
ta. to which the pronouns of possesaioti are siiffixcrl: ie AuiM i«»» 

“ it is bigger " ; Av hatu twiio ladia ifmni “ bigger than tbosc {tilings) "; 
ke Ihttba mna tagntt imanea “ he is greater than he "; /tfu mno 
“ standing beyond ” also detiotffl comparwon : (f toHiodm Ae dothoita 
tuu IMHO tadia " hia father loved him more than them ; imho me 
mno means “ more and more .4 simple ataUment ahm cotivej^ 
an idea of comparison : ke hutu eeni “ this is big ", i.e. “ it is bigger . 

For the superlative puala, me, hehe, are used : kx diia hehe pmbt 
“ very bad " ; Jte me btdtr “ it b very grievous " ; rm htttugm ke htitu 
ptuth “ its fall b ver;- great”; ida “mother" is used of anjl^hing 
very big: ufogtia m liva “the mother of scorpions!”; han^tt 
denotes “ somewhat, rather": rut Jri ke hangga htiiu “ a fairly 
large fish ”. 

YI. Vebib 

24. The verb is conjugated in Bogota by means of particles. 
Theiw precede the verb and may themselves serve as the &ubjwt. 

The particles in uise are; (1) e» Ac. without tease significance. 
These two particles mark a word os a verb; both are useil with the 
gernudivc, and ke is used with certain nouns; ke mbamb “ sufiieient 
for you ", The particle e occurs in its simple form when the meaning 
is “there is, it is”, or when used with the conjunctions ba “or", 
win “and”, or in the forms he, me. or with the words gm 

“ lest ", iiflffi *■ illative ", etc.; e fco sa itanggm “ fury is 

not in me " ; c toke “ it is good ” ; f hdum " truly " ; f kitongm m 
horam “ there is a naming tlie sea, he called it sea ; e ania, e gagiuif 
e akoru “saving”, phriuses used of quotations, the anbject not lieiiig 
expressed ; irAo e uha “ rain tains. i.e. it is raining" ; n*e mievugri 
“ and (it wim) next moming " ; r kau me htiu “ for over and ever ” ; 
be teo “ or not ”; ieawo d'o “ or (it) not ”; ttggi e kagifre twnia 
“ thereupon (he) said to Wm ", There is a u.se of the prticle e in the 
expressions c ham " what I"; e ngika “ how many ? and also with 
the numerals from “ two " to “ ten ” * e rMO “ two 

WTieii the subject is in the 3rd pi>rs. plur. e combines with the 
verbal particle no, and this rtia is ii8«l instead of the 3rd pets. plur. 
of the pronoun: ena mi 1113301 »ethe puala “ lest they increa.se greatl) . 
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111 the Sa'a and Clawa ^ gmmmani thb e, which aijw CMX^ura in 
tho$e lan^mgca. h treated as a pronoun^ 3jfd pees, fiicift-i but the 
Bugotu ti8e of e ahows it to be a verbal particle In origin. 

The particle ke oeenra in rta aimpic form when the subject is in the 
3rd pera. flingular^ or when it is Ufie<) i^ith a verb to lormadject ivea, or 
in phrase^t like Jte honp it h ni^ht^ by ni^^ht ” ; ie tfaai “ b}" day : 
Jtc wmnm ** he has gone ” ; jmi h'ltoni Ae toke “ a good man It 
roalescea with u, the short forms of the personal pronoLma^ Ist and 
2nd persoiiB singular, in the forms ku, ht, which are used as subjects. 
In the plural, 3rd pers., it in iiBcd without loss of vowel in the 
forms ierfa, irtfann, Ariia; kem da. It sustaina the Iftss of its vowel 
when compounded as in the forma given below lu (4)^ 

(2) Dfi^ with tense signihcance^ denoting the future, and with an 

imperative and conditional ii»e as well. Wlicn the sense is future 
da may be iiBed with the particle ke in the forms etc.^ 

kuda^ etc, (see (4 )) ; da an^i hina this is what you must do ” ; 
da sokara, da sdada ^rorisc, shine I "; keda an^i “ let it be, it will 
be, thus ~ ara datht?i}^gu e rtia kara da sopow ** let my tw o flons ait ” ; 
da u ffagim “ for me to say ; 5fi th gagm “ or to say ; hi bo»i 
adoa da e hmwpo gua “ I don't know' if he is still there ■ db ftmio e lima 
Itangamda “ if there be fifty " ; da tatugu gaa ri itgengeni if there be 
twenty there 

(3) Plural and dual particles lUicompounded with the particle ke :— 


PL 1 incL dfi 


Dual 1 inel. DTO, 


1 excL fWp 
± oft. 

3, eiia. 


1 excL iir«. 

2. oro. 

3. ro. 


Tliese are wdthoiit tense significance. Hie forms ai% iVi, oti^ differ 
from the corresponding forms a, ai, on, of Florida^ though the a of ali 
may he the same as the a in the Florida and Vatumngn forms. For the 
fi which occurs in them, reference may be mjule to tlic pronominal 
forms lali, gtaii, go^di, in Kggao, Ysabel, and to daL muat, dial, 
in Duke of York lBlan<l {see ML, pp. 556, S67)- Ray givea the 
pronominal forms tahafi^ gehali (which also contain ^i) in a grammar 
of the " BuhU ” language of Ysabel (see MIL, p. 529)* Ray says (in 
lettar) that the fi of these luims ia jill that remains of the numeral twff 
four This would be a Papuan usage from the evidence of 
ill, p. 463, where Ray says; “It is hiteresting to note that in some 

^ Hi 10* J^untai ft/ tht. Soeitl^, vok. xxU fi. 
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o( the Mcknesian laugiiagea of New Guinea tbere arc traces of a 
former inability to count beyond three After quoting the Wedau 
fourth '% which is formed from the root ma^ “ many 
he also says (p.-llVt)? "Thia identity of the wonls for 'four'and 
* many ’ scemB to ehow . . . that all beyond three was many (in 
Wwla'o) aa in most of the Papuan languages." It seems probable, 
tbeiefoie, that the ti of Bugotii ati, etc., k for vati *' four (With 
the of rt/i may be compared the initial ti in the pronouns lirtMfa, 

lintaren, " they "*) 

The ni. of the forms oro, nrw. are variants of the numeral 
nKi *' two and appear also on Mala. It is plain that there is but 
one form for the dual, apart from ra, 3rd person, unj being ado^ 
to preiscrvc the escl naive use. There k no explanation of the initial 
vowels. 

10 used as a verbal particle in the dual number, and serves by 
itself as a subject. The vowel of the conjunction ibo “ and ” changes 
to o lieforo to . 

The above particles are used as subjects of the verb, and serve 
instead of the personal pronouns of their equivalent number and 
person ; they are also used with the conjunctiona i>gge, ngpi (of 
consequence), and ma (copulative); the vowels of njpe and hki 
drop before the initial vowel of the particular particle with which they 
are used, and the consonant of the con j unction joinson to the particle . 
o/i fwi Tetfia “ we have not seen him " * nflspfrfi rongotm miti 
“ we have then heard and follow "; n^gi «io >/« j^nim 

■■then they went and cnciimped ”, These particles am not used 
with do, the future particle, nor are they used with a subject, 
proaotctinal otherwise- 

(4) Partiele-iS compouiided with the particle in ftll nuniheTB t ■ 


Sing. 1. hf 
2 . ko. 


Dual 1 Lncl. koro. 

1 esccl. him. 

2 . k^o. 

3 . koro^ 


PL 1 if^cL kaii, 

I excL Ml. 

2 . kolL 
S. Ayimi. 

Trial 1 tncl. kofolu, 
I cjccL kuidfi. 
2 . kotdu, 
a. kotolu, 


Thesw particles are without tense ftigniheanne. They may serve 
by tbem.“iehes aa the subject of the verb, instead of the personal 
pronouna of their eqiiivalent number and j^raoUp or they may be used 
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with B subject, pmiiominal or otherwise : kali ada n^i ali dathfma 
we knaw that we love him ; I'lra anisnini ** the^ hasted ^ 
pmraim kem regia ** they saw it""; na hdidia kpm pui “ their ears 
were deaf ”, 

It ia evidem that the plural and dual furnis uf these part idea are 
a oompound of Ir with the prtlcW aii, {fi, etc. The trial with 

the exeeptian of otfJu, 3rd pers., are similar in tnake up to thosje qI 
the dual uimibert three, heing suffixed to lo. Am, imtead of ro, 
n4p two. The forms in the singular are a cornpaund of tf with fi, o, 
the short forms of the j^i^onal proztouiLfp l^t and 2nd persoiia. In 
the 3rd pers, sing- ke serves oloiie. The future particle da follows 
any oue of the above jjartidea when the is future ; in the 

3rd pers. pi. knhna is the more usual form$ hut kewida also occurs. 

25. The Imperative, A verb may be used by itseli aa an imperative: 
%'^iiiga be off L get away I ” ; hen nun give me ! ” ; mai ■ • come 
here 1 ” The pronouns o thou gauiu ** you ”, and the jiArtideji 
Ao, koti, are used when the sense ia imperative ; o tavUi moko vcl&i 
” go and Bp4^ak t ” ] t'atia, koli haim ” go ye and get it! ” As stated 
above, the verbal particle da is used by itaelf as an imperative : da 
rarat ” awake (thou) ! 

26. The past tense b shown by gohi following the verb. This is 

only user! of a definite past, ami is not in constant use whore in Englbh 
a past tense is used* Tlie change in tense is not generally state<l. 
Gohi b also nsetl (like 'nfo in Sa'a) to flenote empbasis : 7ia kowi/afa 
na iihnw iphi ” your things^, I moan ", The demonstrutives At, tia, rL 
arc used following the verb to denote completed action. “ to 

linish, compietc ” may be atkled after a verb to denote completene-ss 
of action : At fxilheheta nggoim " killed them all out 

27. Repetition of the object. An anticipatory objecl b ustd 
consbtingof a pronoun suffixed to the verb, the object then following ; 
this b not done merely to express emphasis : kt vetuinra Ha komi 
tahigm “ he conntuiiided (them) hb brethren ” ; kfdu bon regiu gua 
inau he wdll not sec me ngaIrL ". 

The pronoun « b suffixed as object to certain verbs where an object 
b not used in Euglbh : At ” he sairP*; kena kag&rea “they 

said **; r aiiia “ said he ” ; Aii tisna mnigamu “ I wrote to you ” ; 
keda hangama mnigamtt “ I will open to you ”. 

28* Xegativc Particles, The negative particles used with verl*# 
are 6oit bon, the latter being the more emphatic; they follow' the 
verbal particles A-«, etc*! A'u hosi adoa “ 1 don't know" ; koit bom 
kalami mnga atu “ yc shall not go out in haste ” ; nudeo bm smAi ** and 
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thou art not comforted ” ; me iv 6 <n tarfna m hchfitg^it “ and not of 
my spirit ’’ t fiori tnwnen iwi “ is it not he ? ’’ These negative particles 
may qualify nouns, or words which arc nouns in form : A’u bm (inoni 
■‘I ani no man " \ ke^m bofi ning<fim "but not of, for, me " ; Aoi 
“ he doesn’t want to **, The nenindival ending jua may 1* 
added to hoi ; ic boigma no nggari dtsainami “ the lad U not loot being 
with us) 

2 ' 9 . The conjunction Jiggi- i* used f 1 ) as a connective particle, 
meaning “ thereupon, then, and ” ; (3) aii an illative, meaning “ in 
consequence ” ; ( 3 ) with the verbal particle e, meaning “if, in orrler 
to “; ( 4 ) to denote “ that " in dependent clauses ; (5) of indirect 
speech; ( 6 ) with the short pionouns a, o, used as subjects, or 
with the verbal particles e, nil, iJi, oti. ena. used as subjects ; (7) with 
the verbal particles compounded with A* when these are folio well 
by the future particle da : lififfiforu nggi “ tliereupon, after that “ ; 
«jiAn «sffi oii wtno " when are you going ? “ ; iviulfira aralini 

itggi keditna oAoti '* 1 will send some to (that they should) carry it ” ; 
}iggi e refea “ if he says ” ; nggi e taiiga itte ke koa “ to eat and drink ’ ; 
nggi e tabiiigia uMti “ let him bring him hither ” ; itgtji « ivihiheti 
" to kill him “ ; koti ktigoren ttggi tram “ ye say that it is 1 " : a Joseph 
ke veixda nggi e nAe Tomira na nidio «« “ Joseph bade them fill 

their sacks ”, 

The vowel of nggi does not drop before the vowel of the verbal 
particle or the pronoun with which it is used. The personal pronouns, 
except « and o, arc only used adth oggi when tiie sense is future and 
the particle da is added to the verbal particle ke or those particles 
which contain he. 

30. The w'ords wn'rigpoi, g\ia,go. These aU mean “ lest ”. Mi^ggoi 
is used immediately preceding a verb : Aiofi mhggoi vcihvfiusi “see 
that yc do not quarrel; it may follow the conjunction nggi, used 
with the verbal particle e, or it may follow ngge : nggi e miiiggei 
vareogit " lest thou be destroyed ” ; e miiiggoi eonongita na tkejMi 
“ lest the earth swallow us up ” ; gaa is lueed with the pronouns if, n, 
used as subjects, or with the verbal particles t, ati, lO, oli, e»a, used 
as subjects; tninggoi may be adtled : giia ali minggoi manggoU “ lest 
ye faint ” ; gtta e minggoi ofmngttntu “ lest ye be tempted “ ; jifo e 
ki thfhe “lent we die” ; 30 is used only with the verbal particles e, 
nia, of the 3 rd person, and minggoi may be added. 

3 1. The dehortative is m, or lagoi, the longer form being 
compounded of sa and goi “ at all ” ; of these, togoi is in more general 

VOL, TU. e^av 1. 
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11154 ?: nuila^i do iiot fe^r “ ; it aa sign tin '* do not look out ; 

ko(i sdgm jAajtihu "" do not lie Both ^ find sagoi are Uited atrong 
negatives ! m dofima gtm w/i mataitggu “ shall s&e nw face no more ” ■ 
kcfimi 0 PAflfuoA do jn frtiigo “ but let not Pharaoh deal 

any more deceitfully ” ; a God keda mfpi hagore mnigami “ let not 
God speak to ua""; imn kuda siagoi mane jdiym ^"1 will not be 
a liealer""- (Compare the use of the dehortative^ in Sa"a.) 

32. The use of nonius and gerund iveSp Le. noun forms, aa veibs 

has been exemplified above under “ Nouns ”, agna. Further 

examples arc : unarea ngge najufa kori mehha i mom " so they came 
to a place of alKxle ” ; hava ko remtgtui nn poksrniu why have you 
tom your clothes?"^ ; mu im-ougni ioktttgg}* “ as soon aa I am well”; 
rnit mnoiiehedia ‘"they dcidre ” ; kc («?f »&nima takegm ™ mvtga 

there is not a good swallowing of fowk i,e, 1 can't awallow^ my food ” ; 
ko sagoi maUtgu iwi Aon^iin *' do not fear to go down 

33. Certain verbs are treated as noiina by the auHIxing of the 
pronouns of pofiKcasJoiu 1st pers. pL ijichp but the resultant phroae 
can only lie translated as a verb In the imperative: aiu ** to 
go atuda **' let us go ! ” ; raraida “ let ub awake ! '*; nereda 
‘Met us sleep I ” This use may W compired wuth the Santa Crux 
use of a suffixed pronoun with the verb, (Sec ML,, pp. 489. 491, 
mopenge “my seeingLe. “"I see”,) 

34. The Passive. There Is no passive, but a pai^ive scuAe b 
conveyed (1) by the use of the pnrticle ke w^ith a transitive verb : 
arnhai Aettfi timfairu ^Mhose who are instructed"; ke reie miMfm 
na duke ** they have filled the bagSp i,e^ the bags have liecn filled ”; 
tagmt ke birditra “ when they were made " ; or by the use of particle 
and neuter verb : rui komi faia ke jou " the things that arc planted ” ; 
(2) by the use of the gerundive : Airmi win rdintdmgtm uigna mt 
rongo “they were bought with hk money”; wo rxithehmgna “the 
killing of mCp my being killed 

Pfiasive endings. There is a passive ending in a, wliich doubtless 
is an estenBion of the adjectival suffix in a : hangu%Ha “opened " ; 
hogaginui ” boundless ” ; rLwft “ written ” ; roiea “ fallen down “ ; 
st&armHa “ flooded ” ; dria “ burst ” ; tavea flowed “ ; vaihrhm 
‘‘killed" (see 22). 

35. The order of the Bugotu sentence. The subject often comes, 
though not ncceasiirilv% at the end of the sentence : na nione ma tja 
mknm kr Mr^-Airo imurtefj ’‘mate anil female crcatctl he them”; 
}ne kr ivfe (fttrm a Gad “ and Cod blessed them " ; kr poka na kidom. 
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Av r*igu >irt wKiw u * * the burtits, out comes the bin! > ■**** fcof Ao 
ke gunia m iw “the Jog ficlzes the pig” ; feflwni nqgmu g^ti tmtH 
" 1 have eaten it all " ; kr. liligi Twi hiiKtgc, tne ke him* m tittoni 
“capsizes the canoe, autl drowns the man , i.e. “the euQoe capsiKus, 
find the mjin. is clrowTied 

36. “ When, time when '* is rendered by (agm. ilagntt “ in it. 
while, when " ; iitffm iangeni “ then ” ; itagna wn vtaifigna mni “ when 
he is ronie, at his coining ; Itu/nn koti mptm kori mthimiu “ when yon 
sit down in your houties ’’ ; but n simple statement may serve the 
purpose ; iiwm kit ikehc gtilii, koti nffihiu inau (when) I am ileaxl, 
ye shall bury me “ ; itiflu itw hpon'O i»wo “ while I stay 

37. Quotation, There is no particle wliich marks quotation, but 
eertuiu plimses sre employed ; e uAoru, c (Ac) uiiwi saying, says he^ 
said be ” (tbeae may be added at the end of a sentence in addition 
to whatever verb meaning “ to swy ' has been used as the predicate), 
ke gagiia “ said he, saying " ; tnena onitt, Ke havi o dijthemu " saying. 
Tby son liveth “ ; gwa ■ thus “ denotes a quotation : kc hagote g»n 
“ he spoke saying ; mi hio»«i " then be (said) ” ; ke ant^i e uAort/ 
a JihoM, ke veiea “thus spake .lehovah, saying’*; ca also denotes 
a quotation, and may occur at the beginning or the ending of a sentence, 
«f rwinea “sap he”: a ilafimh ke /ami, ea “Hannah prayed, 
saying The o of to is profiably for ga of gagwi “ to speak, say ”, the 
ij having dropped, and ca in some connotations appears to mean 
** done 

36, Verbal Fnifives. The causative prefix is iw, which ia u.scd with 
verba, and with the numerals to form the ordinals; inMSti “ to walk 
maowio “to lead by the hnnd ” ; twrwr^o, (wruni “a second time, 
second": vai'aligritt “fourth”; mvitugiui “eighth". A form/a 
also appears: fainaouane “to be arrogant*. There is a prefix vi 
which is used with the numeral ioi« *‘ three '*: viioltt “ the third 
dav”, viit^ttgoa “ tliinr*. (Cf. Roviann vino in nimran “ftceord", 
anil Wedau m {TSE., iii, p. 473},) Tlic reciprocal prefix is iW; ihh is 
used with verbs, the verbal suffix ji, used intransitively, being generally 
added: veikaohagoregi “to converse; mdikafiaginigi "to hurt 
one another ”, show gi added to a verb already possessing a traniiitl%'e 
suffix : iwraroipi “ mutual sympathy ” is ftsed as a noun. Some forma 
serve a.s l»th verb and noun : veilotovigt “ to split np a village, 
dissension''; tviliMgi "to altercate, altercation”; ivitkobtitfiabu 
“ to lieat one another ” ia used without gi suffixed; koti ceimom 
aolfttiio ” he a* tkscc one with another ” shows wi used without gi. 
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Thert^ is uko ii word veim^ nseaning “ mtitiially ; t\m ia rmde up of 
Tvt, TPcipiwal prefix, hi, prepositional vcrb^fit vt-tbal suflix : veinigi 
gttga^haii “ to bite one another'' ; koli veinufi mi dotho ''serve 
one another in Jove 

The pretbtes hai, /oi, denotinp!: mutuality, appear in the verbs 
haidu,/iiidu '"to i^ithcr tofjether cf. fhi^a hsL 

Condition is denoted by tbe prefkes ma^ matmi, fa: mfUmu 
easy '' ^ vmmfthha “ loosed ” ; tatfnffii "SJifierent Other preliKes 
are tam, toto: talungtnUt '‘tn assemble in crowds"; iavulUi 
" to depart " ; to blow in " ; fomtiiiu “ looseci " ; 

" revolving, a wheer', 

V^rir/^rif ia a prebx of fieciprocity : i«n' E^lhel nm Ai 

“between Bethel and Ai ”; varimtnabti “to be equal with one 
another " ; variapo “ to toss about “ ; fariiango *' to work together " ; 
ffiri Ls useti as a verb meaning to abare ef. Mota var, 

Sulllxes to verbs. These suffixes when added to the Bugotu 
verb do not make tliem necessarily transitive (i,e. a pronominal 
object is not necessarily addeti to them), though they are dehnitely 
transitive suffixes in the Sa'a and ITJawa languages^ The suffixes 
are: (1) Simple : i, or f preceded by a consonant ; jfi, hi, ti. ii, mi, wi, 
ri, si, H, m. These suffixes arc used indifferently, and no particular 
senHO can be assigned to any ohi\ 

ftrtitrt “ to be bruised b^ihxi “ to bruise ”, 

jff/Ae “to cair’, "to call attention to”^ rei/tatduig&Tfpi 

“to converse". 

liahi, **to look at “ {&a*a Uo, “to look”). 

piru “ to plait pirttki to plait a thing 

hfittgg}! “ to Ik? steep", hfim;ipiH ''to climb up 

i;ii “ to count ", ijumi “to count things ”, 

umtmpi “ to lear * \ maUtg^mi " to fear a thing ”* 

bitift “ to open the eye buiftitgi tn stare at ". 

tajw “ to strike ", (ap^ri “ to brush with the band “. 

figgarusi “ to scratch soniethirig ” (Sa^ft kun^ “ to scratch ”), 

pono “ to cJcKje over ", pmim, p<iuofi “ to clnse over a thing 

dvdQW “ to sec ", rforotn “ to see something ". 

A supplementary verVi fa also appears, attacheil to verbs, and 
meauiiig “ to do " : hoi “ not to be ”, W6oi7a “ to be dbolierUent 
i.e. (nothing do); dikn “to be bad diadikah “to damage (to do 
bad to) "; Aarii “ to was^h ”, Aar^Jd “ to wash someone (to vrash do) " ; 
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dtia “to bli witir*. dumlmln “to uicrPiuMi in numbers (put 

together) A transitive suffix »wi is swn in jKiiowMii (/la/a) “ to 
embrace 

(2) The suffixes gitn ; atji its fliicletl to tin* coiisoiiimts jr, h, f, 
ng, r, Jf. V, the forms being : jr/flgi, hagi hffi, ttijagi, rugt, sagt, twffi. 
These forms are often intransitive (i.e. rt pronominal object is not 
nttathed to them), but ga^i, ngiig*, Bn<1 iw<7' have a transitive lor^* 

A suffix ni is to the suffixes ugi, fiaffi, %i, mgi : 

" to exceed liw “ to go beyond ", The suffix gini is transitive in 
use : kiu ** to huigli Id^gi “ to laugh at a person “ ; mhot/in 

“ to he i-ntiinRled. ilifficult ”, nihoikugim “ to ts- costly, valuable 
Ray says that the suffixes agi, gim are derived from the Indonesian 
frrritii^ olriitf k(tu. 

to /iru'M to iiii^kr lUi ofh'riii^ . 

tftfthHhiiffi “ to wink iit 

pot^Jnujiiti *Ho tonceftr\ pfifo ‘‘ to \k hkldf'ii 
teMtgiui “ to imi>ortnne ”, ktir “ to cry alond 
jatitngmii " to be brimful of ”, jntti “ to Iw brimful 
tjnaoragi “ to subside ”, gfiaa “ to subside, of water 
fuwiji "to commit", /nwjrim' “to put down and leave”, 
to put 

" to rt^fws^ to do boi not to l>e "s 
“to be dcfititute ”, hitxitlKiglni “to stri[i off”, ivjfto 

" t-o be void 

ahtuxtgi “ to Iw angry with ”, rffio “ to he bitter 
Tbe Wrb z~fitlihnhti{fi»igi “to barm one another” shows the 
suffix gi added to hagini. The suffixes ojfi, rr^ini, are added to the verb 
talw " to put ” : ifzliKNji “ to put ” ; lalmghi “ to set an amhiish for 

40, Reflexive, A reflexive meaning la conveywi by tabim back, 
again ", and by hegt,g>!kf - seif (a nounj” : uiONen ke wtkrhi-{iabiru) 
gz^hi^ua “ he killed himself ; he halu gikegita “ it fell off of itself " 
ivKinca gfhfgna “ he liinwelf ” ; “of oue^s own iicconi ” is rciidoied 
by pifiti (a noun) : no nmggna na piikunggn “ of my own accord 

41. Reduplication of verbs, A verb of two sytlablcs may Iw 
mlupiicated as a whole T i/i, Hiili, “ to totter ” ; «r«. ar^mr» “ to 
bore ” ; iiAiJ, (ihiuifm “ to smoke ”, The first syllable of a verb nmv 
Iw repeated ; ivhi, t^mhi “ to choose " ; or the first two syllables 
may be repeated ; odefH. tidoMi “ whole " ; with words of two 
svliublea the whole may be repeatetl with the dropping of tlw second 
consonant: tvla. ttvieffo l rcfie, trrterjr : fiifo. hiohira. With verb* 
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of mon? tliad two syllables first two syllables are fieiiemlly trpeateH'l, 
and the second consonant may be droppeil: Ad</fffc, haolm^tre ; jtfitahi, 
pftajyituht ; but iiagf^gor€ und pnpfilaka also occur. The general 
idea convey eel by redupliration is that of iiitensif[cation of meaning ; 
AtoAiVo “ to search earnestly i but this h not always the case, 
and many verbs occur only in u reduplicated form. 

{*2. Auxilinrv vcrlis ■ tain “ to put, to continue ” is nsctl with other 
verKs as an auxiliary: e tot iatu poto is not hid ” ; tain hfi§t '* to 
enter ; ^fl^w mmo *- to abide " ; talti to see " ; Uthi piniru to 
encamp "": ei;jfrid m kim koii nia fahi mkam wJiy f^tand ye hero i 
.tfoiio *"to dwell ” also denotes *"to be ""; iuha '"to begin ”, niAoi 
to liccome, to be ” ; hanpffa to lack, to lie short of ” also denotes 
“ to be about to, nearly; liardly any, somewlLat ■ imiu ht 
fuinri m*m “ if I should tell of them **; mtio "" to go ** denotes “ to 
be ": fid fnia tavoga da ofihigm "‘let another thing come, be, in 
its place 

VIL Advkrds 

43, (1) Direction: jiioi hither is used as a verb meaning 
^*to come”? it is used with the locative i to denote “from, place 
whence'^: Jlvjjid nmi im "whence come they ?” fmi i ?i>i7i(jcfi 
“ from Pirihadi ” ; tagm no lurng^ma tmi “ from the begmnmg till 
nmv” ; na indi re^iu^nfi “ the wming to see me, to see me ; alti 
“ aivay, out, forth ” is uited aB a verb meaning “ to go forth ” : fdo, 
i /d!f seaw'ards ; Imyjti, i totiga “south": r/d, t ^'cast”? 
I rtagaa “up cast”. The ita, gta, added hy the Spanish discoverora 
of the Solomon Islands to the native name of the Island which lies 
ftonth-east of Ysaliel, Mala (which they entered in their I^og as 
“ ^Lilaitn” or ''Makyta”)p La the Biigotii word i da "east”; for it 
was from Ysabcl tliat the SpBolards first saw Jlala, and their informants 
w'ould say, on being asketl the name of that island over there. Mala 
i da “tliut'a Mala up there?” Paka “ over there ", of general 
direction; galhagi^ "‘up, eastwards''' (S^/a Wo'd); horu “down, 
to go down 

(2) Place (see “ l>enioiiRtnitive PrunDuns", 16). Eeni, en\ enri 
"" here ” [ id diii here " ; fi^Teni’p itgengmi, Ut ngeni, ia n^f/cri, nggm, 
nggt^nggeri “there"; fjfinge “near”, u^^J with i locative; Ami, 
I Imit “ far ” ; im “ where ? " inHmn “ what part of yon ? ” shows 
iivi iLB a noun ; it Lb alsn ujwd m meaning “ place wherCt anvw“hcre ” ; 
i m}tgg<i “ within ” ; i mfhe “ in the house ” ; i kosi, {kmigim 
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without, outpklo ; «/u " nittwiink ” ; talwjUy i Utlttgu, talngvtfiitt 
" outswle, the outside 

(») Time. The adwrljs of time ate penoially userl precffimj; the 
noun ; wjika. i tisflha *' when 1 ; wihangffi -‘when ? how many i 

how miirh ? ” ; tovtmgou (ononffflt " when, as »oon as ” ; ttggf«i 
“to-day, of time yofit, alreatly, just now ; kont fjua to-daj, of 
future time, presently ” ; Aienit gita iwotv^iM “ to-morrow nwmuig ; 
ertotv^t “ on the morrow, to-morrow fSa'a Am‘o) ; eumyei 

" in the moTninp, thhi moriiinR ” ; (i)ie rt«w’ “ »<*'"’ ” i 
e»i tvko ■' thi=, very day " ; mhVio “ the thir<l day. of past or futiire 
time’’; ku tm^Ui ffoki ratiha " 1 went the day before yestenlay ; 

foeifi WifiSfl “ 1 will f £0 the day after to-morrow "; Mn 
“ three days iifW "; * i}»olk» ** yesterday ” ; «!S* <? “ nntil | 

W. “ Also^pain, at all," precedes the verb ; uufg»i “ until, the time 
preceiling an event ” : frtWi "for the first time, formerly" ; k>i boi 

ktdi r^m ** 1 never saw him ", 

(4) Manner: Satn nia ''how-i"; e hacn c o««i, u« 

“ how ? : btdi ham “ why V’: e hava tae tidie *' how good tins is ! 

shows hmn used Indefinitely ; h ajjertt " thus " ; anggai, St o^ri. 
At: anggaima “thus"; mga. mgagm, hogoftm “«s, like, bkc i 
these are usetl with the x^rhal particle Ac, the possessive P^^min 
ftWl pom. sing. may ho addoil ; Av ni.riiP« ni/ian "hkc 
n bird ” ; gaottggai “ so following mgagn» " a* " - ‘‘ 

indeed ” ; ci>o« “ because, for ” ; t-igna no ham “ why ? ; 

“still, again, more, nlso"; gm “lest” is m*d with the yerlia 
particle e, a.s is also mnggoi “ lost ” ; " perhaps, haply 

following tho verb; m«a " yet. still, more, again, also ; AiAswimo 
“ slowlv"; “only, merely, forsooth, indeed, 1 mean (m 

explanations) " ; «Arf imn it doosn’t matteriw “ ! it’s all ono and the 
aamo " ■ i^mha “ merely, for no reason, just" ; «.Ao“ vory, certainly, 
just, thus"; magm ‘certainly, really, indoeil" : c 
"‘truly!''; vHiU-fftwtn vnhiii^mt liecauise of''; thpm; arc nouiw, and 
are proeedod by the article no : mr ranegaa na ham “ wliy I ’; /«ni. 
toni “probnhlr% possibly, perhaps ” ; tm bute, htmbtdf “ perhaps ; 
those are followed by a gorundive; gafhi “.somewhat, few’ : 

DfnAa “tno few " ; n gathi hmi lokr tana “ 1 om still fairly well ; 
,«dii denotes a dcfmito preU-ritc, and follow* tho verb; Uiitganatui, 
't»„gmmhttrt menn “ can, be able to “ : o ioi UntgmHahga m regtagaa 
«a Ihepa “ vou cannot look on the earth": kt,ia boi hiagt^tmna »a 
ijuMimdiugtta ‘they cannot bo numlioroil”. r*v> Ls “yes", hi ls 
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" no ; «fi ask* que^itionii, Bud foliowa tile iriteTTDj|{Dtrv'e pronoun 
ttfrni " who ? ” or occurs at the end of a iseiitence. 

VIII. pREPosmws 

44. (1) Slpipk ;— 

Locative ; i, kori. 

Genitive : i'. 

Motion : regi, ihof ; p»ttgusi ; wnf. 

IiUitruiocntal ; ma. 

Dative : m', vani. 

The locative i uitcd with the adverb mai “ hitherwards ” denotes 
“ motion from " : kem tegua mat i Oalilea “ they followed Him fioTn 
Galilee " ; i nggtiritiffgu mai “ from my youth up " ; the locative t 
precedes place-names ; Arori means “ within, at, in, of, from ; it ia 
eorapoundefl of I'oni i '* inside, at ” : hagt kvri fiugu to enter the 
harbour": iori tHdo "in the place”; when used with au "ogt, 
away " kori denotes ‘‘ from " : nuju au kori *' to go out from ", 

The use of the genitive i hi shown above under *' Nouns ”, 8. 
ft may be used of place, and ia not to be confused in this connection 
with the locative t ; igila i fttigotu ” we of Bupotu ” ; niitjiK€^o 
V Sion ” daughter of !3ion The articles are not used with i and Lm : 
ml aittafu: i /hwi “the breath of life” ; iwi nithr "in the house ", 
Two verbs denoting ” change ” and " liegin " are used with i Kcnitive : 
foii™ i, twffHrn i ; cf. Su*a oMofo ” to Iwgin ”, oli " to change ", 
ta " to go, to lie ”, which are used with i, a genitive. 

There is a use of tii. a genitive, with the noun pula “ real ": 
jjid-w in' tmtm " really powerful " ; also with pan “ head ” : patt 
HI wane "adult, elder” ; pau nt "an unintemipted going, to 
go straight on 

The propositions denoting motion are all verbs, and they alwav^ 
have the pronouns of the object suffixed ; w/f " to go, to bcc ”, thae 
” to go both mean ” to, towanls ” ; piorTnjrt denotes ” against>, in 
opposition to " ; «im' means " from ", and is generally used in composite 
phrascK ; an (avid itmirngna “ to leave them ". ATa, the instrumental, 
means “ by means of, bv, thereby, withal, therewith ” ; it precedes 
the word or phrase with which it is uswl : Jte nia t^iradiogrta nigna 
na Tonga " he Iwught them with his money ” ; ke nia polo na poke 
" he is clad with clothes ”, There is a use of win in e Anwi nib *' why ? " 
o ham in'a em " what are you doing here ? ” 
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A form iiiojfwi is uwcl as EUfRning “ with *. 

M is tailed by Ray a prepositioual verb” ; it precede the verb, 
and the pronoun of the object is aiiflixed ; it means with, by, to, 
for ” : me ke mira knvugagi ** and sacrificed therewith " ; o Abraham 
fa nira mlu haidu “ Abraham went along with them ” ; iw h Him 
iage fan huffu “ and there ia an entering for them into (they eoter) 
the harbour " ; heda iita Jeahaa wo toolonf/go “they rejoiswl with joy ’ . 

iVi is used with certaui verba, the pronoan of the object being 
siiflixeil ill agreement with the oliject of the verb ; Ittda him /ale 
hatheugm mt iimiati " my ains will condemn me " ; fa nia tithn 
vano im limamu “ stretch out thy liand " i ko mjoi nirr jitte eania 
“ turn not away from it ”, Other verbs which liave »i pteeetling 
them are fa/i " to resist ” ; hiiffU " to deny ” ; raba “ to scatter " ; 
«riti “ to hate ” ; (ooloitggo " to rejoice ” : (fare ” to be undeeidnf 
Pawl denotes “ to, for ” of the ilative ; hihmi ia used as meaning 
** said to him ” ; the phrase an yuiMi miiiiisfHo “ the reckoning to him, 
it was reckoned to him ” is a composite norm in form. 

The inEtrumental hmj ia probably formed from the prepositional 
verb ” of, 

The verbs tjwi, ttele, mean " to tell to ” a person, and they have the 
pronoun of the object Biiftixed ; me niiifi ” and said to him *'; fa 
moans *' to give to a person, and baa a similar use : me hem '* and 
gave to them .4wi seems to mean ” to do to a person ” (cf. Vlawa 
la “ to do, to say 

(3) Nouns or verbs, with pronouns sufifixed, used as prepositions 
To “ at, In, with, of, from ; «'" lor, on behalf of '' ; diMi with, 
companion ” ; famcne ” opposite to. fellow ", 

Ta is of very general application : lagtta wo eido ” in the plate, 
from the place, at the place " ; fa taviH tagmi " goes from thence " ; 
i may be prefixed to (a : wo tidi iVadi'n " they have ears ” ] fa sofoVi 
Uan^a " he bought it from me ” ^ but fa- not fto- is used when 
governing : fflJtMi na faAewfl^u “ of my spirit ” ; tagna m am' “ herein ” ; 
tagtta in ngeni “ then ’’; itatfua ho wwitfl^wa tiioi “ when he is come ” ; 
fi^na also denotea ” when, while For (a see pp. 159-60. 

Ei is a verb in origin, and means " to do " : et twffa “ to buikl 
house* ” ; eigrta the doing of it, liecaiise When used as a preposi¬ 
tion it has the pronoun, of the object suffixcfl in agreement with the 
word which it governs : «>fia «a fam “ why f ” ’ cinggu iwau 

" for me ”; eirfa igila, ijjawii ” for us ; ei'dia " for them ”, 

The article no mav precede : na «dia flo botha " about the pigs ^ 
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l>m m€-Jin» " eoinpunioit, Mnw iukI wieh t ht pronoun of 
po««-«8ion suffixed it signifies “ with " : duagna ** with him, U hu* 
fellow, in his company ” ; dmmiu ** with you 

(.1) Compound. The compound prepositions arc nouns with 
suffixed pronouns, and the locative i may piwode them : popo. i popo 
above, next , popogna its top. on it, above i popogm intasitpf$ 
" on the tops of the liilts t'ula ipopo “ next month ” ; sum Iwlow, 
l»death. under saro t vtUhe" under the house i i msntagiia 

liiKlemeath (it) ” ; Aom *■ within, resting in ”, Axtra / (A-o„) t^the 
m the house ”, Ivrangffu ittatt ”in me ", i itoragmt “within, in" ; 
tfujia "earth ”, i tht'pa “ below ” I (ftejiagiM “ underneath, holow ” ; 
Irgu “to follow, after, behind, last, rear”, t Uyugna “afterwards " 
lygna m th.hc “ after death ” ; AHig^ “ round, about ”, f 


IX. Co^'J UNCTI (iKS 


15. Copulativf^ tm ; d^junctivc 
* Jidv^rdative * connect ivo iktfri. 


nift ; consequential 


The coDjunctiotw aei, An, shift their vowels in agreement with the 
first vowel of the wool timt follows. There is a toniplete chance 
of vowel m the case of ina. vug. ««, mi, wq, mu. but the chances of 
fja are con fined to 6f". The form mi "jind " is pnderrwl even when 
the following vowel is other thiin i ; lireu mi thevu “ part and iwrt ” ■ 
but jHfr jfl used Wfote the articles a. t,«. The vowel ol aw drr.i^ 
when uec^d with the pronouns u “ I ”, o ** thou ■' and the verbal parttelU 
nti, ifi, eti, cflo, and the vowels of both nm and fai drop when the lociitive 
pn'poftitioD i fallows, the resultant forms lining mi, fcf, TJjc vowel of 
mo drop« before the initial i of the pronouns f'nou " I ”, igoe “ thou " 
and the resultant forms an- wunoii, miflwe. In the case of the other 
pronouns Iwginulug with the vowel t. this vowel replaces the vowels 
of imr, fj«, hut the resultant forms mi. fa are written scnarntely from 
the pronoun ; nn gita. m m, bi mamira, etc. The form me Is often 
used as s coimective when the following i-owel is other than r - 
nmy also denote ' or Similarly the Utm bi is preferred to fa ■ 
f» , . . hi denotes ' either . . , or ” ; («• /« '■ or not.baplv " may 
used in qitespoiLH, and occurs at the eml of a sentence. AW has a 
consequent ID I use only, and means “then, thcreuiKm, after that ” ■ 
ita vowel drops liefore the pronouns « “ f ", o *■ th^,u », resultant 
form-i being nggo ; the vya-el of also ilrups before the first 

vowebof the Verbid fmrtides atf, Hi, off, caa : etc.; 

IS not IIwd With the verbal partii li^ which are ciunwmnded with ie ■ 
iW/c may be followed by mimjgoi *■ lest ": rvfahtro no atuc.ffi m/grJ 

Fur we par. 
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46. Canlinalst— 

N'i^M KRAUS 

siiiei “ one 

OHO “ six ", 

rtio “ two 

(>£(« “ seven ”, 

fobi “ three ", 

aitt “ eight ”, 

mti “ four 

kio “ nine ”, 

fiHio “ five ”, 


The numerals from “two 

" to “ten” are lined with 


particle c: c rtwi " two ” ; talu^u “ a score ", ni<Aa “ ten HioiiewikI ”, 
are both iit«d w'ith the verbal particle «. 

hi counting a scries ieha one " w used, and not sikei \ tikd has 
the further mcAnings of “ a, the first, once, the one , . . the other, 
eacli ” : ^nH-ci jitfi " one moie ” ; sihi wo e «alage txitignti m 
,nagam ** the first month, the fourteenth clay ”, There is a form 
riejtilfi = one. Salvi (Florid a snjbii “one”) is used in Bugotu as 
meaning “together, with one Accord, reciprocAlly ”: sakai gedtt 
“ covenant, Agreement ”, 

The articles #0 also denote “ one ": si va mane *' a certain 
man "; sn wh'/Mo “ a place ’*; e tea m ithi “there was no min 

The forms to, f« “ two ” appear in the pronouns of the dual 
number ; they are a change from rtMi: iio ro nioWto “ 011 r eyes, the 
eyes of us two '*; there in a separate nsc of m: to " hU two 

sisters ”; to taAia “ the two of them ”; ami the pronoona are added to 
(oiu " three ” : srJtrf no foIuJio no tortgo “ they three had one trade ", 
iSIfilfifW “ ten ” is mode up of sa, the article, and tojo 

“ to l»e immplete ” (MotA jiwjm “ to be finished “) is added to sa/a^ : 
Mt/tiffe "a full ten” j e Wnjtr M “eleven”; r mJoje Tiut 

“ tw'ch-c “; wiom e talo^ nut “ the twelve ; sahge la used to denote 
“ a great number " ; e stthge iigiJta " how many tens ! i.c, “ how- 
numerous ! ” ; wo snhge t/uiint “ abundance ”, 

Hantfavulu “ ten ” is used only of tens which are not utiita of 
twenty : e bwar *' fifty ” ; e kia hangaviih me hia " ninety- 

nine 

There is nothing to mark the unit over ten, but a word tomoffo 
is used meaning “ to be in escess, over and above ” ; e Uma tofnngtt 
“ five and a few over ” ; e salatje tne fonwifta “ Mime over ten ” ; tutugu 
(a noun) ia “ a score, twenty " : tutugu nitei “ twenty-one ”; e (utugu 
Hum “twenty-live A “hundred” is hathon^lu, which is the 
Florida hanaotoiu. by metathesLi: si Jiti “one hunclTed ”, 
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w. tf. ivEjrs— 


There is notKiiiff to ranrlc tlw* unit over a hundred ; r rm txt hnthntujniu 
fituhnngavulu tmotto" twohutHlirdand sevetity-Biis A thoiuiand” 
U togn; mda Ls '"ten thousand /p/«i' “a hundrctl tlmusand"; 
naken “a million *’; mth^gila “ ten million Tlieso are all nouns. 
The last two numbers are iiacd of stored canariuni almonds. 

How many ? * is v^ihn ; n^ha has ubio nn unlefiuite use : tjathi 
ngiha “ too few ”, 

There ia no distributive ; sopn, **to tie different ” serves 

the purpose ; mpa hathituptu lai fhangifi '* by humlreds ” ■ e (moowo 
litf nlfidm ^Vsix lAingi^ apic<?e 

There are eertaiii worrls which denote a speeihe number of tliingH ; 
sikei ua “a ten of turtles, ten turtles’'; (dkei ntt bnkfi { ft^pa 
" a ten of fopo fish, ten fopa tLsh ” ; aikd m jianfnja “ a ten of pigs, 
ten pi^ ; flirt jio pij^M “ ji t^u i-oeoniita, ton coconuts ” ; st mj 
laihti “ 11 fleet of canoes, ten, fifteen, twenty, or a hundred canoes ”; 
(diri nn mriptiku “ one knot, a hundred bwtia fish 

47. The ordinals are formed by addint; the suflix to the 
carrlmals, i.e, by using them as nouns; the article ria may precede ■ 
riat “two’\ “second”. “ Ffmt ” is f/M* or v^go “face! 

front, before : lx vago “ first ”; no nngo tua no “ the first 

and the last", 

There is a use of Aoro “ times, repeated <H:casioiis” as a nmltipli- 
cative ; ngth^t Aorw i ttitiinttgim '* how many te-llings f ” ; e iohi uti 
h^uit^niagHa ” three times of telling ” ; AW« ktmjin^ulu i tangdiagm 
“it will be ten the doing of it, ten times”. The ordinals also have 
the same use : rmiijm, e niagm “ twice ”; kidi means “ first, fontieriy, 
for the first time 

The cardinals with a gerundive denote a multiplicative : e (o?w 
mnggua m late^igm “ it is the third time 1 have asked ”, Vilda used 
with miffani "day” means “the fourth day", i,c. “ thiw clear 
days”; e?Vo/«jna " third ”. This prefix is liot used otherwise. 

The causative prefix m is used with all the oiduial* from the second 
te the tenth : vantagiwi, mmhgegm {tytstikge ); these forms are iLwl 
in general ns maltiplicatives. “ twiije, ten times,” etc. Vanuti means 
"second, a second time": m lyirwii ,i%h« “a second name”; 
na mrmitfiPiti mntmgtia “ the »<-<-ond time of leaving them 

XI. l?,VfI.AMATtOX8 

4fl. fl is uKrtl of summoning or of wldress; h Mowh “ Moses f " 
»ige k used in questioning, anrl to cull attention; mi *' oh ! hey [ 
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come now!”; tote “well then! p<wU come now!”; ao “who 

c^n snv 1 doiVt know ! ; leke, ah'h “ di! " a cry nf pain or fmr ; 

iiefirtw aha [ ido “ mother is used in ido i meleha ** mother of 
countricfl I " to e3qjrps5i womlerment. 

XII. ExAMrLK OF BuGtyru Narrative 

A tmni^latioii of the story appenclctl here will be loiind on pp. 365-6 
of Dr. Codringtoifu Thr Mirkne^ians. The or4imft! MS. story was 
written for Dr. Codrington* 


T»r Story of Kamakajaku 


Titionogna A Kamakajabi 


He 

dwelt on 

the hill at 

Oaji and be was 

ilunm 

he fMOPto kori 

masapa { 

Gaji^ 

me 

iiiencling 

nets nnd lie 

looked at 

down the 

sea 

Alike 

bait, mi PHtneti 

ke rntomia 

honia nil 

hagaht 

black 

very and they 

his grandchildren they 

alxiut to 

,1 

puntd; Jiwim 


ketia 



go doT^Ti to the sea and collect slicllfhih and Kamakfijaku 
horn i itihi, tiwvn rngoda; t«« o KtiTmknj/d-u 


saya to them you go dip in the place I 

ke amm, A'ori mm toia nm tagm ua vido hi 


saw mine the 

saltwater 

aaid he to tlietn 

And they 

Ttgia nil gagmi jio 

tahir 

e otiim. 


his graiidchildrcn tlie\' 

went forth 

down 

and they 

got shclUish 

kukaagmi krna 

n/fi 

koTU 

iFicim 


mid they nettcil hsli 

and then 

they 

dipi>wl 

the saltwater 

tuernt unggtira; 

me 

kena 

toiii 

ini tahi^ 

nud they went up ami tirrivc^i 

at 

the village and they 

hfidi micho vtilo 

iwi 

meleha,. 

memt 


went gave to bini and he sakl yon give it here 
alu he&, mi tmnea ke nfiont. ** Koii hulm inai 

the dish anil 1 pour down and 1 sec (it) the 
H/f imAu /I’lfiwMi tmhi twr 


blackness of it 
Jongogm 


like 1 looked at it down says he 
vaffOffTui ku stTomiii hwwti e oh&tii ^ 


m 


yr. n. rvEjf^ 


an<1 lie poureil down and looked at it and did bot 


Rnd 


file 

tiliim 

itorua me 

regia 

me 

bon regi-pado 

like 

looked at it down 

dwelling 

on 

the hi If And 

vaga^a 

ke 

regia honia 

ml MIOMO 

ion 

smsiipa^ Me 

next morning 

he took the 

saltwater vessel 

and went forth 

vuetyijtgei 

im haiia na 

tahi. 


Ttte alu 


dow^n 

and 

put (it) 

hortif 

me 


went 

down 

and 

lamli 

Aotp/, 

me 

the beach 

his 

hnga 

mi n igna 


in his par a piecp 

k&ri kuli^na na 


c»f ^mt and 
i nndi^ ftte 


came to the sea aod put (it) down on 
i taki^ me lafm i 

baj; and club and shield 
MO Ti^i, ma nn f ila ma mo rwreo; 

theneupOD took (it) the vchkcI and swam and went sen wards 
ji^^j e tangdiii mi (ahi tne olho, me sapa, 

and looked up to tlie kill on it he dwelt and not 

JJM ^tJuititpa ta^a ie inomo, nm btiei 


me Uid^i hmiia 


get sight of it 
regi-pada 

yet and 

n$e 

further 

kujuu 

went Seawards 
mpa 

still 

mm. 

till saiv the 

hill at 

Gaji Tliencupon dipped 

and 

iiggi e fegm 

sufisupa i 

Goji. 

^3Si 

e toia. 

Ilia 

the surface of 

the sea 

mounded 

and 

hubbleii 

then 

no maltigna 

MO tahi ke tartangi 

me 

huabiimro. 

7tgge 

he heard come 

a kobiti 

a fish 

big 

exceedingly 

and 

tongovia mai 


m fei 

iatlii 


MIC 

it came Hwallowrcd him and 

with him 

went 

nnJ wont off 

rmii fm? 

nia 


me tahi 

mno 


to the rising (of) up the sun and witli him went 

tngjm Mfl soiii^ritJirnflr hndi na ciAa, me nk tm?Ui 

and went till with him arrived at place of shoal 

wie limti e nk jufu lari mma i kahiba^ 

and turned from swie to side till perceived Kamafcajaku 

me goTD Milia e ron^dn u Kaimkajaht 


that on shoro alrtjidv proliahlv I hore 

*. .• ‘w 
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lio 


says he nod then tboiipht of the iint tn his ear and 

m nadi kori kulignUr 

and cut open the bcliy of 


t oAotm : 

felt for it And 


jKitTfina 

___ „„ found it 

tansolia Itadia, wf (ango-pada, me tfmvihiioti m hiiugm 

the kebili and leapt out thereupon saw (it) a bright light 
Aafri’b', tae thorn au ngge ngta va fiiniJia, 

And 
Me 


sat 

^j)au 


here 

eniV' 


And 

Jld 


the 

nfi 


sun 

nho 


and pondered Where indeed 1 

me Mtmi hiri ntm 

Eo>^ he. Then up eotues the sun with n bang at one swoop 
eq/ioftf. kidi fHai tat ke podHf^ nie rttraja. 

sayE Don't edine near me hero 
ke ah(?nt, ** Sagtii i^ammu nm : 

at once you die stay on my right says he .Vjid 
Jtntw ffua o theke; 7 tto«o kori utadofhonffgti** e ajtta. Mf 

he kept far off still and rose up the sun then 

AfTtiMio fjKifl, tne thoi'o halin no oho ,* f>ggf 

he followed to dwell up in heaven and went and arrived 
ItyiKi BWJio kttJi i popo, me odi Ji(/« 

at the place of the chihlren of the »uii and lie said 
Itm mdeha arn dnthegm no <«*«; »«? ;W«* 

Here you dwell says he to him Then he dwelt with (them} 
’»io mono!’ f nnio. iVflSe e imm India 

the children hia and the grandchildren hia and the Sun 
ofo dathefpia mara hitMigna, wra m aho 

departed. And Kamakajakii stayed and tliey asked him 
ketav^i^ 3f« ^ AViwwrfeijotM ke mono; 


mena 


aho 
hir 


When? 

thou 

come 

hither And he 

SftJ*S 

At 

“ Ivei 

ko 

luni^i 

Hifli ? ** Mi »«nn«i 

ke t:dm, 1 

the cartb 

I 

dwelt 

in my place 

then T 

dipped 

ihepa ; 

ini 

mono 

i’Oft nitif^ua m iworto; 

nggu 

lot 

saltwater 

and 

a 

hah hlg swalioweil me 

then 1 

came 

iahiy 

fWfl 

no 

/« Aif/w tf WnevtM. 

W* 

mot 

arrived 

at 

your 

place good 




jufu kori fiimiu meieha loke-** 


m 


\\\ 0. IVEJhS— 


So dwelling toilet her nnd eating raw food foTaooth 

ygqe nn mono hoidu ; tMi no vongo ivrmtin 

they in heaven and he then showed to them fire 

twwrm i popo^ nd maneo nfj^ ffjUufio irniim na jolOj 

^ they ate cooked food And they fiaid 

ngg^ eita nnmjnuhu. Mi martiia keiia vel^a 

to him Don^t go to place that it is tabu 
iontd, *50^01 mno tori vido ian^i, # t^eAu/' 

paying to him And they went for their part and he 
e ilimo tovifi xni moneri 

keeping house and thought What they said to me 

Jte mfftif, ine gagofia^ No kuva iejm niu ? ” 


Don't go they said 

Euid he 

And went 

and 

went 

“ Sagoi vano^ keno idiont. 

" e akom. 

Me toeiti 

lib? 

miio 

set on edge the atone 

covering 

hole in 

aky 

and 

bokihia no gakira 

tfiulafugna 

kih i 

popo. 

me 

lookefl down on his 

place 

at Gftji 

and 

cried 

niffonia korun mgna 

Jio mono 

i Gaju 

nie 

lofigi. 

They gave him foml 

and 

he refused 

for hk part 


Ena hea m fjonga, fn^ boi nigna, 

Tliey then aaked him Did you go to the back end there 
Nggrfnt hnaiia^ '* Mo t?riWO buriii nggeri?^* 

Don't go VfQ staid to you indeed yes And 
** Sagoi kiii ani§o n/' Hit/* “ Mo 

you want to go down And he &ays yes 

mtgnahaginia imhorn?^* Mi tmnm kr ohofu, ** HiU' 

And they gave him a banana and they gave him a 


Menu ken n 

nd tnidi. 

mem 

hm 

na 

seed 

of piu and they 

took (it) 11 

cane 

and they 

tied it 

mgaro 

* ptu^ ttieso 

hfOia m gue\ 

meno 

taria 

to 

the saddle-piece of 

the house 

and 

sat 

therein 

JlKiri 

kokopagna 

na m^kt; 

fne 

irwMO I 

kwagna 

he 

Kamakajaku 

and they 

let him 

down 

If 

tnaneu 

u KunMiiajfiku ; 

menu 

nffa 

horua. 

Keda 
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cry the birds and thmgs dooH you look out crying 

tangi fta tmnu ma fut fata^ o m sigo au; me tangi 

the cJc^l1a^^ and things dwelling on the earth then you 
wa gnago fm m fata Jce fvwtio ioK thepa, nggo 


look 

out 

And they lowered him 

and they lowered him 

eigo 


Mem 


uficr, 

ji^ena 

ulm 

down 

and 

short 

one cane and they joined on 

another 

Aorii, 

fwe 

kado gi -ito gue, tnem patfggua 


done. 

And 

arrived 

down 

at 

hill (where) he dwelt 


3/e 

jw/u 

h&ru 

hm guampa ke wicmo* 

And ] 

km friends they searched for him 

for they thought 

Mara 

kuhg^m 

tern 

eigna nmrm kena gagana 

he was 

dead 

already' 

And 

on 

the day 

he came 


gohi. 

Mi 

tagna 

na magam 

ke ham 

hitber 

ooming at {from) 

heaven 

they at it 

rejoiced 

fmi 


i 

popo 

kena fiib 

fealeoa, 

beeaiLBe 

they 

again 

saw him 

and glad their hearts 


eigna 

kena 

gt» 

regia. 

take na heAedia, 


And 

he Ihxd a 

long while then he died qn 

hk 

Me 

fflono 

Mte Aau, 

ffgge ikche kori 

jiigna 

hid 

At 

Gaji. 

And 

finished 

yes just 

that 

suasupa 

i 

GajtV 

iW^ 

figgovu ; 

All; io vamm 

fignfwt 


the story o[ Kamakajaku 
fm tilim*mm a Kaniakajtthi. 
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A CaTALO<5UK of PaISTIXOS RbCOVE^RED FROai Tltn-Hi^ako by 
Sir Aurel Stkix, K.C.LE,, Prf^erved m the Sub-Defartmext 
OF Oriextal Prints and Dra^vtngs in the Bbitisii MtfsEUM 

ASI> IN THE MuBELTM OF CENTRAL AsIAN AXTlQiriTlEB. BelHI. 

By Arthur Wabey. 10 X 7\ liu. pp. 328. London : Printed by 
QTihr of tlie Trustees of the British Miiseutn and of the Govern - 
ment of Indiar 

As ilr. Laurence Binyon telU ub in his preface, the paintinp 
described in this volume form a collection of mestimable value 
both for the student of Buddhiain and for the student of Asiatic, 
especially Chinese, art It b thricfore fortunate that the Catalogue 
has been prepared by a scholar of the calibre of Mr. Waley. Indeed, 
it is hardly too touch to say that he is the one man in this countr}' who 
combines sulheient knowledge of BuddhiiOi, Oriental art, and the 
Chinese language to undertake aueh u task. It has been done with 
the thoroughness tluit one associates with the publications of the 
British Museum : each painting is full}' described and explainetl in 
the light of the legenda which it may hapiien to illustrate ; colours 
arul areasurementa are specially noted ; and all the Chinese inscriptions 
are transcribed and translato^l at length, liinsniucli iis the more 
important paintings Iiave alrea<ly been reproduced m Serimiui. The 
rhousaml and elsewhere, no illnstratidns arc given in this 

volume, but only references showing when? they are to be found in 
those works. 

It must not be imagbed that tlie book is free from blemish. On 
the contrary, it is sadly disfigured by all nmnner of mi^takefl, largely 
arising from carelessness ; and I never remember to have seen a book 
issuing from the O.vford University Prcaa with such a formidable 
number of misprints. Most of thi?se, howc^-er, occur in the Chinese 
textt and the author, not the printer, muHt be held responsible for them. 

Professor Pclliot has written a long review of the work in Toujtf^Pao, 
vol, xxviii, pp. 383413, but there an? many points he has not touched 
upon. I propose, thereforer to run through it page by page, noting 
briefly what appear to me to tie mhitakes, but omitting such eonections 
as have already i>cen modct except where confirmation may be needed 
from the original documents, to which 1 Lave had free access. Kcaderx 


im 
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should bear in mind, ol couree^ thnt many of the Chin-^se m^rLptiona 
are ao much damaged as to be moni! or less illegible^ Only one who has 
attempted to decipher badly mutilated Chinciiie texts can appreciate 
the dilScuItJeg that must haw been emmuntered in the compilation 
of this Catalogue. 

p. x%nij n. 2. The lat^t date found in the Stein Collection of JLSS, 
ia not A.p. 993^ but 09^, i^dijch appears in S. 4LT2, an intetesting 
document fixing the boundaries and extent of certain pieces of farm 
land in the possession of different owners. This has been for some time 
on exhibition in the King's Library. But 8. 5S50, a commentary on 
the Hridaya-sutra, would seem to have been copied not earlier than 
for a prefatory note mentions the third Sung emperor by hh 
temple name of H Chen Tsung. 

p, xvui: Tor k-uei read " ktm (ft). 

p, xx! J|c Chih-eVieu tramilatod not the Lessor but the Longer 
Sabhaviiti-vyfiha. The earliest existing vej^ion of the former is that 
of Kumarajiva. 

p* xxvii: Mt. Waley has confused the two apocryphal sutraa of the 
Ten Kings (Ky6to Supplement 0. xxiii^ 4+ Kos. 8 and 9). 8. 39(ji is 
not the Kffitigarbha siitra writh the colophon containing the date 
“ 10th year of 5^ |g T'ien^h^ng ” (a-d. 10S3)^ but the -(- ^ >-|i 
a fragment of which ia also preserved among the paintings 
(CCXni)* Unfortunately, one confusion has led to another; for 
assuming, so it would seem, that nothing in the Stein Collection could 
be as late as 1032, Mn Waley fastens upon a dubious uwn-Jino Ji” H 
said to have been adopted by the rebel ^ g Tung Ch^ang^ which 
lasted only one year (09o-4i}. The impossibility of this being right has 
l>een shown by M. Pelliot, nrho, how'ever, also rejects the date 1832 
on the ground of the popularity of the sutra at Tunhuang when the 
oave-tibrary was bricked np about 10S5. Although it i% the other sQtra 
which appears m the Stein CloIIcction, this argument will perhaps hold 
good for both, seeing that the}' arc aaid to have been tninsmitted 
by the aame person. But the whole colophon is ohiiiously unrelmbto 
and legendary in character. Last line but one : For *" forest read 
“ priest 

P- xxxii: For “ Saddharmapundarika ” remi 'VSaddharma- 
puodarlka {Mr. Waley treats these damned dots ” rather after 
the fashion of Lord Randolph Churchill; he usually ignores them, but 
is by no mean/ consistent.) The chapter dealing with AvalokitcAvara 
is not the 24th but the 25th. 
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p. xl, 6th line from bottom: For “ Dhannakshenia" read 
“ Dbarmarftkfthii Note 4 ; For “No. 662” read “No. 663”. 

Note 7 : For “ Phrtaraatra ” read “ Dhptariishtni ”, 

p. iHii, 4tb line from bottom: For “Dhannatarfl” road 
“ Dharmatrata ”, 

p. xivi; For read 
p. xlvii; For 4^ road 

p. xhiii, I i : For “ po-tou " road “ po-tVo 

p. lii: With regard t-o the pronunciation of Tun-buiuig, there can 
be little doubt that tbc first BylUble ^ wan aspirated in the faiig 
dynasty : flee K*ang Hsi mtb tw* and Karlgroni’a Anahjlie Dictiovary, 
p! 323, ilr. Waley is wrong in Baying that the modern proauncbtion 
Tun-buang is already indicated by the I cA'wA ching yin, for it seems 
that even the sound there given, was aspirated in ancient Chines. 

p. 6, Chineac text, 1. 1 ; The missing character here is certainly 
^ (“ live perenaially in the Pure Land ”) and not # as conjectnrod 
by M. Pelliot. Further on ui the same line, for ^ read ^3^. S ffe 
“ to attain the fmit of Buddha ”, i.e. the state of an Achat, is a well- 
kiLOwn phrase. It occurs, for mstance, in the eolophon of S. 791. 

p. 7, 1. 9: The eighth character is not and the one following 
is written (J, “ Craftaman's apprentice ” is the meaning of 

rather than “artist ” or " musician". Note 3 : There is no 
neetl to refer English readers to n Paris MS. for a lust of priests in the 
Yung-aii Monnster}', for there b a Kimilar list in S, 2729 at the British 
\[iLseuia. 

p- 10; 4^1^! means not the Emperor's envoy but “ the present 
Governor” (of Tunhuang). 

p. 11 : 31 r. Waley again refers to a Pelliot MS. for a priest named 
M* Sheo-wei, wlien he might have found him in the colophon to 
S. 2701. The respective dates are 864 and tnou-hfii (probably 878), 
so that tlic two may very well be identical 

p. 16,1. 9 : Fot “ dharmpiilaa ” read “ dharmapalaa ”, 
p. 18. I 4 : Dele “ ^ for 7i 

p, 21, Chinew text (scene 2): For ijj rent! and below, for 
“attack” read “kill”. 

p. 22, 1. 2 ; The last two characterR, left blank, are % -fij:. 
p. 23, scene 12 : Transpose the characters ^ and 
p. 24, scene 15; For Ji’, (?) 

p, 25 (1): The missing character appears to be ^ ; *' the female 
novice Slieng-chen.” (9 ) Jz ^ Ta*sh«ng Sail. Thw was a large 
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nunnery Timhusng. Two t:!omplet^ lisstn qf its inmates at different 
dates, one perhaps of the ninth nncl the other of the tenth centurVp 
have been pnesen'ed to ub in S, 2614 (v®) and S. 2rj()9. Tbe former MS, 
records a total of 1T3 names, the latter 209, with, details of age, place 
of birth, surname, religious name, and familiar name. (3): The 
fourth and fifth characters should be and the sixth is probtbly 

, not 

p. 27 (2) r The third character, us written, is not ^ but 
p. 27 (3) and 28 (5) ad Jin, t For read ^ : ” note made on com¬ 
pletion nf the task 

p, 28 (5): IL stand for jjQ but for jl9. For }Jl read 

p. 33, dedicatory inscription, I. 5 ; For £{J read |]|, The missing 
character is fj^, 

p. 39, main inscription : The third line should end at After 
0 add Jjj Donors’ inscriptions {!); Jl. Pelliot scented some¬ 
thing wTong here, and on looking up tbe text I find that "C ^ ^ 
is a miareadijig lor ^ fi ^ ^ " the si.\th daughter 
p. 43, L 6: For three buiidted " read '* thirty ”, 
p, 44, inscriptions, I. 3 i The last character but one should be 

n <for m- 

p. 45, bscriptions (3): For read 
p. SO (1); For “ Mantel ’’ read " 3]antlc 
p. ,Sl, 11, 8 and 10: For '* Amogavajra ” rend “ Aniogbavajra ”, 
p. 62 : Note 2 should be transferred to p. 63 and become note 1. 
p. 63, note 1 ; The meaning of these references to CLXXVHl and 
CCXLV is obscure. 

p, (p 4, inscriptions, 1. 2, and p. fw (2), I. 3; For ^ read 
p. 65 (7), 1. 1: is omitteri before 

p. 67 (1): Line 2 should begin at “cause all living creatures”, 
and line 3 should take the place of line 2, For “ dcficienccs ” read 
“ deficiencies ”, 

p. 68, L 6: ,4fter “ he ” insert “ sliall ”, 
p, 69 (12) ; tt 3t A Sg $ S ftf M “ he 

must ask someone to bring him a Bhlkshu priest who shull perform the 
ritual and service ”, etc. Translate rather: “ On behalf of that man 
one must ask a priest to recite the ritual of confession.” (19): 
“ Indurerl ” seems to be a misprint for “ injured " ; but as a form of 
violent death is in questinn, the word should rather lie '* killed 
This Is a common meaning of 

p, 71, 2nd line from bottom: For 
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p. 76, 1, & t Zl is evidently a mistake in the test for — ^ 
“the three inferior paths of transmijCTation or states of sentient 
esistence, namely pretas, animsls, and being* in hell 1. Ifl : Tor 
^ ^ read fs '^nd for read tJ. 

p. 77, 1. 11 : For “ quickly “ read “ air , S being a vulpr form 

ofifi^. 

p. 8o, uiBcriptions (5}: For ^ read Cha^'annes, 1 think, was 
wrong ill saving that a deceased mother cannot be lecognized as 
a donor {Serindw, pp. For not only here bat on p. 45 and 

elsewhere we find paintings dedicated by a deceased mother, ^ J®, 
os 31. Felliot has pointed out, slionld not be translated " new wife ” 
but simply “ daughter-in-law Correct also p. ‘231 (5) and (6). 

p. 88. main inseription, I. 1 t Instead of 'U,3I, PetUot suggests fl, 
which may be right, though the character looks more like (which 
would also go better with ffi). 1. 4 : For read ip, Tlie pitrase 
P ^ t Si in I^T which recurs several times on these 
paintbg*, is translated here by Mr. Waley : “ In order that the land 
Biav ciijov peace and its inhabitaiits contentTneiit, that its altare 
may flourish continually ...” t "OuW thus be written for A- 
This reading is prove<i correct by the actual occnirence of A b 
No, CCXLV {p. ‘ZCKl) and the substitution of E hi No, OCXVlI (p. 188). 
But on p. 96 3lr. Waley tranalates the same phnise ; “ With the 
prayer that the country might enjoy peace, benevolent rule snd 
prosperity, and that the harvests might be always abundant.” On 
p. 1 88 tbu transbition runs; “ May the land be peaceful and its people 
prosperous . may the raral shrines contuiually flourish. On p, 201 
wc get another variation : “That the land may enjoy peace and its 
poplc quietness ; that the village shrmes may never cease to be kept 
up,” On p. 237 : " That the land may be peaceful and its inhabitants 
at rest; that the village shrines may flourish continually," On p, 202 
the second half of the sentence is rendered : " -Mny village and dan 
altars flourish " ; and on p. 318 : (|t W iH 41) “ May the gods of 
the soil be peaceful and unasstviled.” Hr. Waley ought to have made 
up his mind as to the best translation and stuck to it. certainly 
tuufiiiH ** pro^pefity ratlier thn.ii ** contpmtfiient or quictoe^ , 
and Jit H are the spirits of land and grain, figuratively used for the 
country os a whole. 

p, 89 (7): The fourth character, which 3tr, Waley conjectures to 
be ji^" f«i, U really the oidiuary manuscript form of ii Sre, for 
instance, the date M B tfeH-ch'anif in S, 2<)07. (8): For ^ read 
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(17) T For (ft read Last line: For “GhVtmg;** read 

** Ch'oii-ting 

p. 91, Ko. hVll 1 For MANSUSRI Mid “ MASWi^Rr 
p, 92, note 1 : The suggestion that the fiat circular objects in the 
painting are imn draughtsmen for the gaim of wei-eh^i is not a happv 
one, seeing tliat this game has no resemblance to draughts, and is not 
played with disks, iron or otherwisCp but with semLglobiilar pips. 

p. 94+ L b : ^ should be transliterated cAi, not cA'iA. Chinese 
text, 1. 1 : For jg- read (ig arc the neoessary means for 

salvation. The diplomat}' of the tjoul is a very fanciful, not to say 
inaccurate, rendering. 

p. 95, main iiuscriptlon, L I : For read L 3 ! The firat 
chnracter ia the fifth is 

p. 97 (3)i I. 2 t The third character seems to be » 
p. 98, L 1 : pp tt! is to fall, not bead downward^, but face 
upwards. 

p. 99, right flido (2): For & read Jg . Left side (5): 

For ni ^ read ^ N4. llr. Waley has ignored the flick of the brush 
which shows that two characters are to be transposed. A similar 
case a on p. 31S, note 2, Donors' cartouches (2): For fgl read 

Tuu-huang Hsiang is one of the tweh-e districts into which 
Tuii-huang Hsicn was divided. The next character is oeiininly 
(3) * The seventh character cannot be . Tlie tenth seems to be , 
the twelfth and thirteenth (4): Tlie sixth character is 

p. lOO, main inscription, L 2 ; After ^ add jy. 1.5: After ^ 
add ^ (Li Wen-ting). I. 8: After jjc ^ add if f“ May the battle- 
gong never be heard ’*). Cf. p. 200 {where IMr. \VflIey incorrectly hes 
*' w'ar-trumpet ”) and p. 318. 

p. 101, Chinese text, I. 10; For ^ read L 11 : Before ^ insert 
S(?>. ainl before fjfe insert ^ L 12 : ^ t is not 

“ peace and benevolence '% but part of the stock phrase that recurs 
eo often : 03 ife t #■ See above, on p. 88. At the end of the lino 
aild 

p. 102, mabi inscription, 1. 1: For [i, read a. 1.2 : The fourth and 
fifth churactens, left blank, are Sf. I. 3 r For g, rend |. 4 ; 
The last chanwter seems to be JKj, I, 5 : ^ is certainly wrong. It » 
followed by "iz., omitted in the tmiwcription. 

p. 104: For Ftt-Mti-en-cJtunff Chiiig" read “Fu-mn'*, etc. 
The same mistake occum on p. 183. For this apoeiyphal afltra, 
Mr. Whaley refers to S, 149, which is very fragmentary, and in a note on 
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p. 106 he says that tlie latter portion oi the text yields no meaning, 
and that there must be many mistaken tharacteni. This is not so; 
there are fleveral other copies of the sutra in the Stein Collection, some 
ver)'nearly complete, e*g. S. 25&1, from which the present inscription 
can be entirely rccoaBtructcd. 

p. 105 (6), L 2 : For ^ read S, 

p. 106 (8): M SI jK IS ® ® « “aide-de-camp to the 

cAM-lu-sAiA (Governor} of the railitaify district of Kuei-i (the new 
name bestowed on Tflnhuang after its return to allegiance under 
Chang I-ch'ao) Both Mr, Waley and Professor Pelliot arc wrong 
here, the former with “member of the Bodyguard of the Military 
Controller, attached to the Kuci-i regiment the latter with 
“ . . , fonunandant I’arm^ Konei-yi”* Cf. pp, 187, 199, and 316, 
pp, 115, 116: For ffi (five times) read 
p, 120: For (twice) read 

p. 126 : “ The landscape backgrounds have an astoniahing dramatic 
force.” ThU is a regrettable lapse into meaningless art jargon. But 
it must be admitted that Mr, Waky does not often am in this way, 
p. 129 : Stf means “ river bank ”, not “ river bed ", 
p. 1S9 (2): [ j'J “ ffi as the name of a temple, seems to 
M, Pelliot “assei surprenant ”, The characters, however, am almost 
obliterated and suggest to me rather m » ^ the Ling-t‘u Temple, 
which is mentioned many times In the Stein MSS. Two defective 
characters follow, but neither of them, I think, is ftf. (3): For ^ 
“Using” read “Ilsin ”, a much commoner surname, ^ fit is 
more likely to be a superintendent or person in charge of tlie cave- 
temples tlion “the cave-owner”, 
p. 165 {3J, I. 1 : For ^ read ^1- 

p. 166; There is a difficalty about translating Jt # f? 
sSj ^ <0 this is Indra : his head must [also] be put in the centre- 
circle ” ; for below we have; Jt PH '|la ^ M Iff ^ ^ 
^ ^ <t'. which is translated; “These lotus flowers and 

treusiire pearls on the four sides must all face the centre,” \\ hat 
becomes of J® here 1 Fourth line from bottom : “ Golden rope 
lousenetl way " is a poor attempt at translating ^ jS 1 would 

suggest ** golden rope symbolical of the Way ”, 

p. 167, sixth luie from bottom: For “Gnrbhadatu” read 
“ Oarbhadhiitu ”, 

p, 169; .After No, CLXXIV there Is a gap. Nos, CLXXV and 
tT„XXVI being omitted without e.'tplanation. 
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p. 170 {11, back. 1, 2: Tlie itecoud charnct^r Ls probably ^ 
tcolh ”, (2), front, 1.1: Tlio mUHin); character ia Cl " inoutK 
p. ITI, above, L 3, and p. 196, main inscription, L 1 : For ^ read 
&■ The thini chameteT ^It not fp. 1. 4 ; AJt^T ^ insert jlt- I. 5 - 
Tot X read X- Baek, L 1 : For Sbih'chu-nin^ read Shih-cbii- 

iiing"’. 

p. 112, \mt line but one t For Ch'u read “ Cho ”* The same 
mistake oeetirts on pp. 17^, 24L 

pp* nS-5: Noa. CLXXX-CXCI are described in the order in which 
they were mounted, a proceeding wldch seems both uhnecesaary and 
awkward. 

p. 114p Xo» CLXSXl : According to my readingp the missing 
characters ate ^ and 

ITS, last line : Xo. XXVIII* is dated S92, not 891. 
p. 182t No- revill : For I(p the has 15- Jt mav\ of course, be 
a miatake,^ hut Maya does not seem a probable name lor a do^raja- 
p* 183, II. 2 and 3: M. Pelliot haa questioned the iiamea Jambhika 
and Loka. ipl^ ^ llQ looks all rights though the second character 
might be ; but in the other name the first ehanicter b written m, 
not Below, it is exaggerjiting to say that the ^ ^ H'w rA'oi^ 
eking was “ exceedingly popular at Tiiii-huang I can only find 
ten copies of it in the Stein Collection as opposed to hundreds of 
copies of the really popular sQtras. At this point there is another gap^ 
Nos. COIX-OeXI being omitted. 

p- L84, 1. 8 : The third character should be No, fXJXllI (2) 
and p. IS5 (10) and <15): For read SR. 

p, 185 (8): ^ does not mE!aii ^'Controller of Sailary** but 

Registrar i,e. the underworld official who keeps a record of iden^s 
deeds. 

p. iSfi (2): For ^ read J|t. (3) r For ^ read jg In^ription 
(1), I. 3, and p 199, 1. 4: For i$ 45; read 1. 5: After m 

add !itd| ift[ “pricked himself so as to draw blood —which waa 
doubtlesa to be mixed with the ink or paint. Vfe find a parallel in 
the colophon to S. 5451 : A H A ^ 1^4 iBl IfiS ± 
Copied by an old mini of S3 who pricked his own hand so as to draw 
blood ; and again in S. 5509: M i ^ IS fll llh J5l ^ 
^ IS Jifc ® - pricked the middle linger ol his left hand 

ao as to draw blood, which he mixed with fragrant ink to copy out this 
Diamond Sutra/' 

p* 187; I. 7 : The fourth charact43r seems to be L 8: For gf 
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Tend iff, III the next line, the tharacteT transcribed sa jg m really 
The Mentence will then run; 

Alt A 3? ^ 1^ “Next, 

it IS the object of this offerbg that Ids father and mother ui 
the plain may long continue to announce themselves to be in health 
and security, mid for them are desired the same blessings as for their 
aon and his bride.” I would suggest the folloanng: " Next, I pray 
that my father and mother, living in the capital, may long retain their 
health and happiiiess, and that my wife and hoii, who are living here, 
may also share in the blessings (that may result from this donation).” 

M. Pelliot i.a right in making ^ — fSt- 

p. ISS, Chinese text, 1. 2 : The second character ie Waley 

translates HJ ^ fiS ^ “ ^I'‘y the whole house lie clean and happy 
The meaning is rather ; ” May the whole family enjoy iininillietl good 
fortune/* 

p. IftJ, No. CCXXXI : This fragment of a treatise on div-inatioti is 
part of a long roll (S. 3326) in the Department of Oriental Printed Books 
and JISS, The subject Is not meteorologi’, as here stateil, but the 
iiiterpteUtion of vapoum or emaiiations rUing from the ground. Here 
Is an example : “ Whenever in a man’s house or ganlen there is 
a vapour in the shapes of a wolf or tiger, prancing or squatting on the 
ground, one of the sons will liecome a general, or be created a duke 
or marquis, in less than three years time. Mr. aley compares 
Taoist Canon, No, 283 {contained in voL cxxxvi of the Shanghai 
1923 edition), which Wieger calls “ Traits de m^t^rologie " ; but 
the two treatbe* have nothing at all in common. 

p, 19*, 1. 3 : K® Ift W 

and do olieisance ”, but “ he must firat make respectful obeisance 
11. 4 and 3 ; The three, characters in brackets need not have been so 
treated, for they are all quite plainly written, Wl Cfc ia rather 
“ escape from liis own tainted nature ” than ” put away all turbid 
emotions ”. 

p. 196 : For “ a million times ” rend “ ten million times * (“ 
jS^ ig). No. CCXXXIV, which has been omitted, is a duplicate of 
No. CX'XXXIII, with the addition of a little colour. 

p. 197,1. 11 : For 1^ readaj^f. (2): ” To propagate and encourage 
interest, offering, acceptance, and faith " is a thotoiighly Ijad tians* 
lation of @ m S? (ft ^ 5 

(wlierc the last two characters are omitted and $ takes the place^ of 
is hardly iRftler: “ Dedicnterl in earnest desire for the propigation 
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attd encouiBgeideiit {of the Faith)/" ^ [Uterully, to receive and 
hold) does not irkr to the faith but to the donation, and j[jk 
(steadfast heart) does not go with (ft but. is the direct object of 
US. My tmnslation, then, would be ! “ Detlicated as an enduring 
possession for the aniversal encouragement of steadfastness in the 
Fsith/" Main inseripllontIL 1-5: 3^ A +fi aut^ly Tneans “themarks 
of a celestial being not" ■ the marks of a dem or man **. 

p. 193, I 3 * Dele inhabiting ”, 

p. 199 : There Ih a muddle in the numbering here. Ko, Ct’XLl has 
been exchanged as a duplicate, being the same as Nos. OCXLII and 
C^CXLIllr which are omitted altogether* No. CCXLIV, which also 
does not appear in the Catalogiie, contains nine prints of Avalo- 
kite^vara, with the following inscription: Right: fcff J| Ijj ^ 

made to the order of Ta*ao YUan-chung, 
Governor of the military district of Kiiei-i and adrlitional Grand 
Peweptor'V Lrfi: ± g ^ ^ ^ ^ m “The 

Great ibrciful Great Cnmpneemnnte Rpaciier from sviflering, the 
Boflhiaattva Avolokite^vara Main inscription, 1.1 ; For read /Ji. 
i. 2 : tfl: ■ - ■ lilr left untranslated bv Mr. Waley, was a kind of 

Lej^al Commiaeioner. 

p. 200, J. 5 : “ The workman Lei Yen-mei *’ appears twice again in 
the printed doeuniente ol tbe Stein Collection; in P. 9, also dated 
4th Aug., 947, he k called aiinply g Ji^, aa bore ; hut Lq P, ]1, dated 
3? jjfl "h 3 l ^ 3 which may be cither 14th June, 949, or 
3rd June, 950, he has been promoted to the rank ol ^ ^ ^ 

“ Superintendent of Block-engraving Note 1 : Tlie referuure tn the 
Sung History coucerning Ta*ao Ynan-chung is wrongly given n* 
ch, 49, fob 96. It etiould be cb, 490, fol. 16 v* (in the BritiBb Musemu 
edition). As to the date of his accession, we know that it must have 
been between 940 and 942, though he was not accorded the title of 
fhieh-iu-shih until 955, 

p. 2(J1, main inscription, I 7 : For K #)• I- 8 : The uccond 
character should be 

p. 202, main inscription, I, 2 : tW f' Yang Tung^ih'ien was 

the author of a hUtorj' of Kun-clioti and Sha-chou of which only 
a prefatory note and five columns at the beginning are preiierved in 
S, 6693 {not S. 5193 as stated here in the footnote}. M. Pelliot throws 
doubt on the character but it is clearly so written in both places, 
though there is just a possibility of its Ijeing kait. 7|i No. CCXLVII. 
1, 3 : For ^ read Note 3 : Tlie character in question is certaJnlv 
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R shortened form of IS, commonly used in archaic texts of the fifth 
centurv. 

p, 203, L 4 : ft iS fn! ^ ft S tronslat^ 

“ nod desire all of them together to ascend to pure, firm, lovely effetfs 
Bcanng in mind the original meaning of I would suggest rather ; 

and pray that all of them together may attain the truly permanent, 
wonderful fruit (of Arhatship)**' 

p. 204 : The fourth of the Eight Emblems is not written |lj, a« 
Mr. Waley has it, but gjj, which K ang Hsi tells us b only another form 
of 7], Donor I Before ftl insert ^ (Li Cliih^hun}* 

p. 21^, Cluncae text, 1. 6 : Tor read 2p. L T : After — i’ 
insert 3£. Main inscription : For “ bring success " read “ achieve 

success " )»}. , 

p, 206 1 Proapfrity and «rtues is not quite the meaning of 
jpg The phrase is nearly equivalent to Tji " stock of merit 

to lie at^qlliMd by the use of this dharapT or spell, lie ¥ ft ^ ^ 

concluding note 

has been badly bungled by ilr Waley. He omits the second 31 and 
translates : “ T'ai P*ing Hsiiig Kuo 5th year, 6th month, lOth day this 
hand-record was ready to be engraved on wood (July 24, DflO}.*' It 
should be; “On the 25th day of the 6th moon of the 6th year of 
T'ai-p'ing Msing kuo (Sth August, 980] the engraving of this block 
waa completed. Personally rccordeil.” 

p. 210, 1. T : For ** Wu-feoJo ” read “ Wu-fen-lti 1. 14 i For 
“ pressed the palms of their hands together ” (@| ^iE} rend “ clapped 
their hands ”. In the story as recounted here, the laugh appears to 
be against the poor nun; but in the sequel the Elder is severely 
reprimanded by Buddha for his disgraceful practical joke. See 
^ Takakiuu, vol. xxh, p. 48 ad iiiif. 

Part II, beginning on p. *213, describes the paintings which have 
been allotted to the Illuseum at Delhi. They are no longer in this 
country, and the transcr^tions are therefore not always verifiable. 

p, 214, note 1 : The two characters are almost certainly ^ ^ 
(literally “ strong protection 

p. 218,1, 4 : For ** Vaiiravana ” read " Vaiiravapa’s ”. 
p. 237*, third line from bottom : Allowing that i-twoo is a.d, IS5, 
the 20th day of the lOth moon would be not the lUh but the 

6th December. ^ ^ ^ 

p. 245 I The character is not T'o but CAoi. But probably it is 

a misprint for 
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p, 24S : For mohtor read "" raotker Cliinese text, JL 3-4 : 

5?- ?S iK 4R j@ ilay All living things in the realncw of 

Dlisrma be equally wetted with [the dew of) this good fortone’\ 
Such a rendeTifig showa a misconcept ion of the purpose of these temple 
offerings, namely to acquire merit and thua create a stock of happiness 
on which all may draw. The meaning then b : ** May all Kcntient 
bemga share in the blessings whieh will flow from the merit acquired 
by this pious donation/" In Buddhism evenothing is strictly regulated 
by tbe law of causality : a pious act will automatically produce 
a i>ertam quantity of “ meritwhich again will result in a certain 
stock of “ happinessThere is no question of ^^good fortune*^ 
at all. 

p. Cbmeae text, 1. I : The date h Ilth Marcl^ 890. Last line r 
Wl M t3E* “ jo™ in this act of piety ” read collated and 
reraed [the MS.) in tbe same spirit of piety 
p. 262 (2) : For read fij . 

p* 268+ Chinese text+ h 2 : jjh f^hould evidently be For Jl} 
read 9ei. In the next line, for " ^loghoda ” read " Magadha 
Xote 2 : The second word should be l'«. 

p, *277 : For " XX\ U.mi " read “ Ch. xx^di-Oftf 
p. 279: For ** Fivc-licaded ’■ read '* Fire-hended j^). 

p, 286, note 1 : Tlie seventh moon of the second year of Ch*ien'>Ti 
(949} began on the 38th July, not June. 

p, 291 {]) : For “ third '* read “ thick " (darkness), 
p. 298 (5): For Mandgalya^vTiiiaread " JliliidgalyiiyBna 
The sanne misprint is twice repeated on p. 301 and once on p. 3<f7. 

p. 315, I. 3 ; " Tcng *' is the stirtiame of the camel-mnn and hi* 

wife which Mr. Waley was unable to decipher. And the name of the 
second daughter is not Cb‘ang-chin but ^ jjg Ch‘ang-ycn. I. 7 ; 
i!£ B iU means "How has your health been keeping 

lately 1 '* Mr, Waley wrongly rends the second clinracter 0 and 
translates: “We now say; How is your honourable health T' 
h 8 : ^ does not mean We look longingly towards the 

City but Such is our hope in thi* far-off city (i.e. Tutihuang) 
After the first two paragraphs, the translation of the letter becomes 
almost purely conjectural, and was liardly worth attempting, i. Ifi : 
For “ confort “ read “ comfort ”, 

p. 316, II. 9 and II : For “ Li Che-li " read “ Li She-li". Tlie 
ehameter before Haing-te Is again ffU Tong, Text of LXX^'Il, L 2 : 
Tlie date is 31st May, 966, I. 8: jg ^ S ^ ® is translated 
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by Mr, Waley “ to avoid the pain of the Fierj' Lord and of Heavens 
iroportunities ”— whatever ho may mean by tliat- Literally the 
sentence runs : *' In order to avoid the evil of the killinfj (quality) of 
the fiery aky,” i.e. the diacomforta of the hot a'eather. Note I : For 

(S iz W> rea^ i: IS - - . - . , o 

p. 317, 1. Ifi : For ** delapidation ” read “ dilnpnlatioii 1. 18; 

To the General CVintrolkr of the Clerg>', to the Great Teachers 
(Ta’shih) ♦ * ." These words cannot be dmded up thus. As on p. 319, 

1. 8, they roust represent the title of a single dignitary of the Buddhist 
Church, corresponding more or leas to our “ bishop ”, 

p. 318, L 12 : For ** Epidridiim ” read “ Epidendrum ”* 11.17-21 ; 

“ In spring may the silkworms succeasfuUy mature ; m eumnier 
may the fielda (1) i {?) be fertile that mounting to the Faistem Bank 
wo may gather from far and wide an abundant liarvest in a thousand 
baskets. On the southern plantations may we get increase from ten 
thousand ridges (?).” The Clunese test, as 1 should read and punctuate 
it, runs as follows: ^ S S 3ft jSC ^ 5! 5E o 3t ® W 
it o iW ^ IS >lit 7? SJVo The chiiracter tentatively 

written ^ and translated "Eelihs” by Mr, Wuley is really ^ 

“ wheat The stop shouhl come after otherwise the twlancc 
of the acntcnce Is destroyed. jU HL is a stock plirase for which see 
Fei H-fW yiinfu, xis, 48. here means flooded fields ffl), and 
conveys the idea of spring. In ^ ifff and (%' ^ there is an evident 
reminiscence of Odea 11, G, vii. 4, The last character h an unrecogowed 
form of Ji- sAc«j 7 ” pint roeusiire ”, or it may possibly denote a measure 
of IW shSufi. My translation would therefore lie : '“fa spruig, may the 
silkworms successfully mature ; lu summer, may the wheat spring 
up in abundance. May the produce of the eastern tielda lie heaped up * 
bto a thouiiand carts : may the southdj-ing acres yield a double 
hart est of ten thousand measures.” 1. 23 ; “ May the wise and boly 
add to their secret power, and (since the sacrerl dragon cannot be kept) 
may they eventuallv fly away into the sky.” This cannot be right. 

The Chinese ft k M l« lill » H B ^ M- P^>Thaps 
(Sf is a mistake for T»I or ^ or some other character ; hut the 
meaning in any case seems to be : ” May our wise and holy Prince 
put forth hia majestic power, and may his Dragon spirit lend us his 
protection lie fore he flics up into heaven, lourth line from Imttom . 
For “ montlw ” read “ month Kote 3 : The ” Palace of Divine 
Herlis” refeis to the ladyV earthly alKsle, not to any ‘‘Taoist 
paradise 
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p- 319, 1. 13: For “twenty-eiglil:read “twenty”. The MS. 
referred to at the bottom of the page is S. 5973, 

The index is not as full as it might be. Some important nnmes, 
such as ^uddhodana, Lii Idiig, and Maya, do not appear at nil, while 
others are only partially indexed. Ts*ao Yiian-chung is not aussing 
altogether, w M. F^IUot says, but h slightly out of plaee. 

Lionel Gn.ES. 

The George ErjioRFOiouLos Collecttion Catalogue of the 
Chinese and Cobean Bronzes, Sculptube, Jades, Jewellery, 
AND Miscellaneous OtOEcrs. By W. Perceval Yetts. 
%^oL III. Buddhist Sculpture. 17 in, x in., pp, \'tii -f 93, 
plates lx,xv, London: Ernest Benn, 1932." £12 12 f. 

This magniiiceRt work » produced in the same lujrurioiJB style as 
the earlier volumes in the same series with wonderful illustrations in 
collotype nod colour reproductioa. Acconiing to the Preface, it deals 
with works in stone, bronze, iron, wood, lacquer, and stiioco made 
during a period ol more than o thousand years. Though only three 
beat rti>icriptiona which give exact particidais, most of the others 
may be placed with little hesitation in their proper setting The 
bulk of the material ia formed by the stone sculptuies ; at the side 
of these, the others are of comparatively minor importsLnec. The 
catalogue projier is, however, preceded by an Introduction devoted to 
"a historical sketch of early iconograpliic practice in China ”, and 
in onlcr to make a solid foundation for this study the author gives a 
ve^ substantial account of the beginnings of Buddhist religion in 
’China. It is based on all the best flources available in European 
languages, and offera thus a mass of valuable mformation concerning 
tim vast problem. 

The sources concerning the vicissitudes of the Buddhist religion 
in China are as a matter of fact much more abundant than the records 
about the early sculptures which must have existed already in the 
tliird and fourth centuries. According to a text quoted by thnura 
from //ou Won sAu, the Emperor Hsien Ti tl9<h-220) ordered the 
construction of Buddhist tetnple* and their decoration with gilded 
statues, and there are also said to have existed other Buddhist statues 
draped in garments of cloth or silk. All these have perished and we 
have nowadays no Buddhist statues in China which can bo dated 
with certainty before the beginning of the fifth century. The great 
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efflorescence of Buddhist art seems to have set in about the middle of 
the fiftli centurj', right after the serioua persecution of the foreign 
religion in coincidLng with the rapidly growing power of the 

Northern Wei dynasty in noitliern China. This dynasty has thufl been 
credited with the greatest merit for the propagation ot Buddhist 
sculpture hut, as the author rightly points out, it should not make us 
forget that there were other centres of Buddhist art and religion, 
ptirticularly in southern China. The wulptuics made here have, how¬ 
ever, perished with few exceptions, and if we want to form some idea 
about the style of the South in contratlialinction to that of the Jforth 
(usually named after the Northern Wei dynasty) we must have recourse 
to more or less plausible hypotheses, one of which I advanced in my 
book on Chiueac Sculpture (p. imxiv). It may be, however, that the 
stvle of the South did not differ so very much from that of the sculptures 
p^uced within the territory of the Northern Wei dynasty. The 
principles of style were always in China—even at periods when the 

country was di\dded list ween contending States-rather homogeneous J 

they prevailed as the general characteristics of the artistic products 
in spite of many local and Individual differences. This is particularly 
noticeable in the sculptural works which were largely executed by 
craftsmen who kept strictly within the limits of the prevailing style, 
and it ia one of the rcaisons why Chinese sculptures can be dated with 
comparative accuiaey. 

Tiie historical account of Buddhism in China is not continued 
beyond the fifth century, which to me seems a matter of regret. The 
later vicissitudes of this religion in the Far East were of no less 
imjwrtance for the production of sculpture, and the collection contains 
inanv interesting specimens of later periods. The author found it, 
however, more important to devote the latter half of hialntroduetioii 
to a discussion of Buddhist scriptures, which have been of some 
consequence for the production of sculpture, and to qucstioiis of 
iconography. He emphasiises with good reason the ^rticidar 
importance in this respect of the Lotus fStra and the riwiofai-irii 
stHra. the two scriptures which ioapired the roost frequent 
motives in Chinese sculpture of the fifth and sixth centuries. This 
id aUo verified by the inneriptioa on one of the main monuments 
of the collection, the stele of 520. wldch illustmtca most graphically 
certain motives borrowexi from the above-mentioned siKms, The 
great fondness of the Chinese for the Ymialal^rti suim the author 
eiplains by pointing out that it Is " packed wdth trenchant argument, 
VOL, Vlt i**at I. 
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enlivened with dramatic and imagiDative episodes and free trom 
those repetitions which render so m&ny suifm wearisome *\ but one 
may well wonder U there w^as not some other special reason for this 
prediieotioor Vimabklrti became* as a matter o£ fact, one of the 
most popular motives of Buddhist art in China, represented not only 
in flculpturo but also by the great painters of the T^ang and Sung 
perioda, who regarded liim as an ideal of purity and wisdom. To some 
of them be became almost like a patron saint. 

The motives based an the Yimalaklrii sufra have the advantage 
of being easily recognisable^ there can be no hesitation as to their 
identity, which unfortunately cannot be said about some of the other 
frequently occurring Buddhist motives* Thus, for instance, the most 
common of all the Buddhas, represented in standing position with 
bands in athaya and vara laurfrd, may be either iSakyamuni, Maitreya, 
or (more rarely) DipafikaTa. When the sculpture has no inscription, 
it is often impossible to tell with certainty whether the figure ia 
intended to represent ^kyamuni or Maitreya. CircumMantial 
evidence H the accompanying Bodhisattvas, and the like* may help 
us to decide in favour of the one or the other of these two Buddhas* 
but \rhen the figure is isD]atc<h there is no mark of distinction between 
the two. The same difficulty of definition applies to the representatioiLS 
of the Meditating Eodhisattva ”, which may be either Maitreya or 
Prince Siddhartha before his enlightenment aa a Buddha. I pointed 
out this difficulty in my somewhat sconty iconographic remarks 
{Chinese SculplnTc^ p. cxiii): **If he is not Maitreya, he must be 
explained as the future Sabyamum ia the state of a Bodhisattva,^^ and 
in spite of the special studies that have been devoted to this subject 
during the intervening years, the author is stdl obliged to admit 
practically the same thing. This, I think, may senre to show' how little 
the Chinese cared about iconographic distinctions, how far removed 
they were from the Indian attitude towards the Buddhist motivea, 
and how futile it is, in many cases, to argue about the name of their 
Buddhas, The men vi^ho made the majority of the Buddhist sculptures 
in China were evidently not very well versed in the scriptures ; they 
were leas wncemed with the intellectual mcaruiig of the figures than 
wdth their shapes anti their conformity with certain principles of 
style. Icotiogfapbio considemtjons offer a very insufficient sup]>ort 
for tliiK^iatorical cUssificatjon and tlsting of the Chinese sculptures, 
a fact of wfei^h we are reminded several tinma in reading through the 
catalogue. 
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It would require too much apftce to dwell here on all the points of 

icooogrophy brouglit up by the autbor in this very valuable and 
learned introduction; the subject is a vast and difficult one, or as tbe 
author says in regard to the Dvirapaln motive, it " b too large a 
theme to be investigated here A few remarks about thb important 
motive would, however, have been welcome; its origin in Indian 
art has been demonstrated by Fonclier, and 1 have ventured some 
remarks about its development in China, which would reqnire to bo 
completed {.1 IHstory of Earljf Chine&f An, vol. iii, p. 51). The 
intKMluction closes with a trauslation of the welbknown last of the 
statues whict Hsiian-tsong brought back from India and quotations 
from his /-»/e in which these statues are further described. 

Proceeding to a closer study of the Catalogue proper, it may not 
be necessary to dwell on the iconographic descriptions, which complete 
and illustrate the more general remarks in the Introduction. 1 will 
mainly consider the objects from a stylistic and historical pint of 
view and add a few suggestions as to their datea, though mV remarks 
must necessarily be very short. The two stebe which are provHded 
with inscfiptioils indicating the yeans of their execution (520 and 535 
reapctively) and the places of their origin, need thus hardly detain 
us. They are both examples of the somewhat rustic type of Buddhist 
sculpture executed in suutbem Shansi at the beginning of the sixth 

century, . j ■ i, 

C 9“l0 represents an attractive little Bodhisnttva seated in the 

Mailrcya pstute with crossed ankles ; the lions at the sides and the 
large halo, which formed a background, are prtly broken. Similar 
figures among the early cave sculptures are not uncommon, and on 
the ground of this correspondence, the author dates the figure to 
♦‘the latter half of the filth century or the beginning of the aixth”. 
It should, however, be recalled that a figure in exactly the same 
posture and wndrd (though with the marks of a Buddha) is repiesented 
on a stele in the Prince Li Museum in Seoul, and dated 57S : which 
tends to show that the iconographic considerations do not offer 
sufficient ground for establishing an exact date. More important in 
this respect is the peculiar mannerism in the treatment of the mantle 
folds which U the same in these two sculplures. The Corea n piece 
gives us also an idea of the original shape of the broken halo, though 
the decoration has been different. 1 <lo not think that the two monu- 
mettta are quite contemporary, but the above observations toother 
with the facial type of the Bodhisatt^-a make me believe that U 
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caimot hiive b€!<>n esnecuted before the middle of the Bixth centtif)% he¬ 
at the end of the Eastern Wei or the beginning of the Northern Chi 

dynaatVp 

C 21-23, a standing Bodhl^ttva of remarkable sculptural reftne- 
ment, I have previously placed in the Noitbem Chou period (Ij57-5B1) 
and expressed the supposition that the figiire originally had a circular 
halo. The author dates it " not long before or aft^r the begLoiimg of 
the seventh century ” and reitmrks that it shows no tracea of a halo. 
It is probably difficult to ascertain to what extent such traces may 
have been oblitemted ; I am not able to express an opinion on this 
point without n renewed examiriation of the statuei^ but na all the 
corresponding stutuea have a circular hnb, it seems unlikely that this 
did not have onCp if It was not placed in a group of three figures against 
the background of a large nimbus {which seems less probable). lu 
regard to the more important question as to its date of execution^ 1 
feel no hesitation : the general character of the figurej the way the 
garment is cut and the facial type (which is not very far removed 
from that of the above-mentioned seated Bo<lhisattva) point to the 
thiril quarter of the sixth century ^ the most probable date would 
be about oGO-TO. Whether it was executed in the territory of 
the Korthern Cliou or in that of the Northern Ch^i State^ is more 
difficult to tell, because the stone material is in this Lnstanoe not 
particularly charaeteristic ■ I placed it in the Shensi group becau^ 
of similarities with other figures which come from that part of the 


countrv. 


C 24“25p a standing Kuanyin, is correctly placed in the SuJ period. 
It belonp to the same group of statues ns tho^e reproduced on plates 
312 and 3l4r-31G in Chinese Seidp^ure, though the figure is of 
uncommonly clumsy proportions. 

C26-'27^ a seated Buddha accompanied by two Bodhisattvos, is 
reproduced on pL 27Grt in Chinese Scudpture, and deacribetl among 
the later vrorks of the Northern Chou d}HiiHty, wliicli would make 
its date about 570-SO^ The author prefers the R^at'huang era of the 
Sui dynasty (581-601) and draws attention to tw'o minute repro¬ 
ductions in Omuraa work which are iiardly sufiicient for estfihliahing 
/ the date. The divergence ia, how'cver, too sHght to be discussed here, 
but it might have been worth w hile to point out that this unpmtentious 
little group is made of the yellowish serpentinous limestone, w'hich 
' PS it possible to place it among tlie sculptures from ShenAi. 


' 28-33, a lour-sidetl stele decorated with a number of Buddhas 
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anil Bolhitiattvaa in dwplv-hollowt'd niches, »c«os to have b«n the 
canac ofaonie iM'rplexitv and heaitatioii. The author <lwva attention 
to iwints ol iconograpliic and atvliatic resembknee in vForts from 
mn ny periods (ranging from the Northern to the T ang), but 
winds up with the statement: “ The problem » to decide whether 
the piece actuallv dates from about the sewnth centuiy or is an 
aiohaistic work betonging to a later period.- The answer is not very 
reassuring: “ A tentative attribution to the latter part of tlie sixth 
or to the seventh century seems reasonable.” According to my 
experience of Chinese sculpture, old and modern, there is not the 
slightest reason to throw any doubt on this monument or to express 
hesitation a» to its tbte. It is a chamctcristic example of the Northern 
Ch'i pericKl, executed about 575, the date inscribed on a stele in the 
rniveisity Museum In Philadephia, with wych i* shows the closest 
Stylistic correspondences (sec Easkm Jrf, voL iii), not to mention 
several minor works of the same period which exhibit the same elements 
ol style anti (iecoration- 

C 34 - 36 t a large standing Buddha, without bead, hantls^ atid 
draped in a eloscly fitting mantle with ridge^l folds. The information 
supplied by >lr. Walter Weinberger, who jicquiie<l the figure at its 
place of discovery, that it was excavated at the Hsiu-te pagoda m 
Ch'ii-yangt i^ perfectly correct. I have hail occasion to investigate 
the spot, and we have good reason to presume that it originally stoorl 
in s temple at that place which is now destroyed. ^ This work of 

Cliinesc genius . . . proclaims the mason to have been also an artist 

a combination rarely displayed in Chinese Buddhist sculpture.’ The 
first part of the statement mav be accepted with some reserve, but the 
latter part would, no doubt, be denied by all who have had occasion 
to study the sculptural decorations of the numerous Buddhist cave 
temples in China, such as Yiin-kang, Lung'men, T'len-luug-shan, 
Viin-men, T'o-slian, and several others, which until some decade ago 
(when the wholesale destruction of these places took a new imptus) 
contained an abundance of religioiu sculpture of the very highest 
onier. Illustrations or photographs, often taken under adverse 
circumstances, can never give an idea of the beauty and significanw 
of this art which marked one of the summits of religious sculpture in 

the world. . , , ■ i . 

The statue is placed bv the author iu a comparatively late periwl , 

he calls it ” Sung or earlier ", whidi reasonably may be interpreted as 
Sung Of the preceding epoch of the Five Llyniiflticfl. leaving it to the 
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reacleT to dste it moK dflfiuitclT within tWs range of some 300 years 
(e. 900-1^00). 

The author may have been led astray by citcumstantia] and 
iconographie considerationis. If criteria of style are taken into account, 
it becomes evident, beyond doubt, that the great statue is at least 
300 years earlier, i.e, a characteristic specimen of the K'ai-huang ora 
of the Sui dynasty (B81-601). As I have pointed out in my various 
writings on Chinese wnlpture, the unfailing c\ndencc for the dating 
is offered by the styliTation of the mantle folds and hems, which here 
(as in most specimena of early sculpture) is carried out in strict 
accordance with the prevailing style of the period. 

C37~t0, “a large balustrade in white marble,” or rather, the 
frontal of a platform for a Buddhlat statue. It is assigned “ to the 
latter part of the sixth century or the heginuing of the seventh 
T( tills somewhat inclusive ilatiug is takeu to indicate not only the 
Sui dynasty (5S1-619) but also the Northern Ch‘i (550-1)81), it includes 
the correct date, which is about oflO-STO, This is proved by a com* 
parison with the sculptured pedestals or platforms under the votive 
ntclac in the lluseuin in Ckilogue and in the Ham collection at Sauuo- 
tani, the latter being provided with a dated inscription of the year 069. 
The frontal as well as the two stelae and a numliet of stmilar minor 
Hciilptures are typical specimens of the workshops at Ting-chou, 
Ch'u-yang, and neighbouring places in the Northern Ch‘i period. 

0 41-44, on octagonal piece decorated with four yakfm (or 
l^kajialas) and four lions in niches, which has formed one of the lowest 
sections of a so-eallccl m pil i nr or ck‘»anff. tta-ted: ‘ ‘ probably about 
the tenth century”. It is another characteristic specimen of the 
Cli*u*yang workshops, though of a comparatively advanced period : 
in fact, it is one of the ram instances when the date pro[>osed by the 
author seems to me too early. There are a number of sLnttbr pieces 
still standing or lying about in a more or less dilapiilated condition 
in Cli*U-yang and the neighbouring villages, though unfortunately 
without dates. Complete pillars of the type in question are to he 
seen at Feng-ch‘ung ash in HsingA'ang and at Lung-hsing ssh in Cheng- 
ting-fu; the former is dated 1014 and the latter 1180, and they 
both coiitein lion bases similar to the ubovc-mentioned piece. The 
fashion aeems to have survived during a comparatively long period. 
The pillar of which the above-mentioned piece former] part was 
evidently not one ol the earliest, but it may a-ell have been executed 
in the eleventh century. 
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C 101-103 offer the leproductiODs of another section of such an 
octagonal pillar", decorated with eight musiciani} seated ia 

niches which arc framed by banded pillars. It is dated “ Sung or 
later". The style of the draperies and the architectural elements 
are here, however, considerably earlier. Pillars of this peculiar type 
are found on monuments of the Sui and T'ang periods (for instance, 
at Yu-han-shan, c. 585. and at @hen 4 ‘img-aau, 657), and the drapery- 
like arches ending in volutes arc still of T ang design. The most 
probable date for this fragment would thus be, according to my 
knowledge, about the middle ol the T'ang period. It is certainly 
earlier than the previously mentioned piece. 

C 45-50 is the large Itinctte-shapcd door lintel with a Buddhist 
Paradise CKecutcd in quite low reUef and engraved design, which now 
is difficult to sec, us it haa been eaten away by the wear of weather 
and wind. The proposed date, “probably about the seventh 
century,” appears to me too late. The author points out the 
resemblance between tins lunette and two large reliefs in the Freer 
Gallery (oue of them likewise representing a Paradifie), aud I think 
thi-s coTTespondenoe, which includes essential features of style, is 
sufficient ground to consider the tw'o monuments of approximately 
the same period. The reliefs in the Freer Gallery, which are e^xecuted 
in higher relief and less corroded, conform to the style of the Northern 
Ch*i dynasty; the lunette cannot be much later—it seema to have 
been executed at the end of this same period. 

The following numbers In the Catalogue are allotted to several 
small bronze statuettes of slight importance, which hardly call for 
comment, and to two wooden statues to which we will return presently 
after wc have studied the sculptures in ttone and iron, 

C 86-87, a Bodhisattva head in yellowish veined stone (called 
popularly yii-ahih in China). The author says: "Thia intcrestmf 
heatl may b« archaistic, or the product of a poor craftamaa; date 
<loubtful?’ and leaves it to the reader to form a more definite idea 
about it. I hove never examined the original, but venture to suggest, 
on the ground of the excellent repreduction, that it is a thing made 

in quite recent years. , , j 

C a large Buddha head in cast iron with traces of colour and 

gihling. According to the author, " a defimte date can hardly be 
a-ssigned to it ; the type is a late one which continued for many 
centuries." This sweeping statement seems rather surprising, since 
the author himself baa observed the resemblance between this head 
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»ncl those of Borne of the iron statiitt-a in the temple on Shili-pi-shan in 
Shansi, reproducerl by Tokiwa and Sckiiio {Vo|. Ill, 1), The Japanese 
authorities do not assign any definite date to these statues, but- the}* 
inform us that the temple*, according to an inscription on a tnhiet, 
was founded in 82J. Those who have visited this most pictnresquelv 
situated temple at the bottom of a high mountain gorge, will have 
obser\'ed that the iron statues in the ChleiV'fo hall are of various 
perioils ; the later ones are certainly not maiie before the Ming pcricsl, 
while the eorher may go hack to the end of T'ong or the beginning of 
the Sling period. Their comparatively early date becomes evident 
in the noble shapes, the subtle treatment of the mantle folds and also 
in the facial typea. They may still be of the ninth century, though 
it is difficult to ascertain, because dated specimen.? of this cent on' arc 
extremely rare. It may at least be said tbat their (stylistic criterift 
do not contradict such a supposition. The head in the Eumorfopoulos 
collection belongs to the same early group ; it may be from the end 
of the nintb century—it is certainly not later than early Sung. 

The same head has caused a learned dissertation about the ear¬ 
lobes, the coiffure, and the HSafsa of Buddha. Without entering into 
the details of this discussion, 1 would venture to suggest that the 
bulbous HjFiiTjra (here somewhat broken) baa been formed after the 
traditional shape of the sacred jewel, rtHfafflofit, the symbol of spiritual 
enlightenment, which in earlier sculptures often was placerl at the 
feet of Buddha, but here seems transferred to his head, 

C 90-91, a Buddha head in more than life size, executed in white 
marble ; said to be “ probably Rung or later The rather definite 
stylistic features of the head, the type, the treatment of the eves, 
and particularly the ridged eyebrows, afford sufficient reason to 
date it three or four hundred years earlier. It is altogether a typical 
specimen of the Sui {leriod, probably of the K'ai-huaiig era f581*-D0]) 

C92 -93, a monk's head, is correctly compared and coupled in 
date w'ith a similar head in the National MiL^enm in Stockholm The 
author might safely also have followed my intlication as to the 
provenience, i.e. the province of Honan, These heads Iwlong to 
the class of T'ang sculpture which was made either at Lung-men or 
in workshops radiating from this great centre of sculptural activitv. 

Cfli OTi, two Boflhisattva heads, made of tompres,sed clay ami 
mud (nt) coated with a kin<l of gesso and pigments. They ** are eaid 
to come from beyond the frontiers of China pro[K‘r and* ratalogncd 
aa of “doubtful date". The legendary indication a.s to the origin 
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of th^ heads may have been the cau^e of the aomewhat surprbing 
observation that tliey ‘maaiJcHt Hellenistic tradition'*. Similar 
heads made in mud and day have been exported in doxeiia from the 
province of Shansi, ami there are still many figures of the same type 
and material in situ. The most important ensemble of such statues 
may be seen in H»ia Ifua^yin-ssa in Ta-t'ung-fti, nnd they were most 
probably made in connection with the restoration of the temple in 
ll-lU or shortly after. Be productions of some of them are included 
in d'CMttniaUsme publiies jxirk (fuimet d la ntittmK tfc 

lUtymoade Linossier (1&32). and I may particularly draw attention to 
the figure reproduced on plate biiii which abows the same type as the 
head C 95. There can be little doubt afl to their imity of date an<l 

ortgi"- 

C96, a small representation ot Buddha’s Pan'mrrdjitn, said to be 
“ probably of the eighteenth centuty The sculpture is evidently of 
little consequence, but to judge by the reproduction, it cau hardly be 
later ttiBii Sung. 

C9T--9fi, a seated Buddha in dry-lacquer with t racea of pigment, 
dated ** Miug or earlier ", The rather free natuialiatic tieatmcDt of 
the mantle as well as the type point, in fact, to the Yiian dynasty, 

C99-l90» a small seated Bcslhisattva of rather unuBuel type, 
executed in grey sandy stone with traces of paint. When pablishing 
this attractive figure nine years ago {Chinese Sculpture^ pi. 566) 1 plarnl 
It in the Rung period, a dating which the author accepts, adding, of 
course ; “ or later,” The scanty material of stone scidpture remaining 
from this period makes it difficult to arrive at a more definite date, 
but among the sculptures known to me. I would refer to the figures 
executetl in relief on one of the small pagwlns at the side of the so- 
called *VnH fa OT South Pagoda on Fan-shan in Chihli, which was 
erected in 1117 duriog the reign of the Liao dynasty. This ia probably 
also the approximate date of the Bodhisattvo statue. 

C Hi, a Boilhiaattvft head, i« the last atone sculpture in the 
catalogue. St is dated “Ming or later”, but the type and style of 
the head are quite characteristic of the Rung or Chin iiericJ. It may 
be compared with the clay heads mentioned above, and should he 
dated to about the same period, i.e. the middle of the twelfth ceutury. 

The collection includes also half a rlozen wooden tigurea which 
might invite to a more detailed discussion than can find place here. 
Tlie material of wooden statue® from China has in late years grow u 
very abundant t 1 made a beginning in the sifting nf it in an article 
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in Ostasialincie Zeitschri/t, 1927, but only a minor part of the material 
could there he taken into consideration, and the treatment is thus 
quite incomplete. I may, however, refer to this article for the dating 
of two of the Htatuca in the Gumorfopouloa collection; they are 
there placed in certain atylietic graupa together with aimHar figures, 
C82-S5. a Kuanyin Bodhisattva in the mahdfSjalila posture, which 
in the cataiogue is dated to the “ thirteenth century or later ”, Ifl, 
according to my chronology, a work of the latter part of the twelfth 
century, while C 77 -78, a seated liodhisattva, which is dateii in the 
catalogue to the ” fourteenth century or later **, betonga to a series 
of figures which probably were executed in the early part of the 
thirteenth century, though the tiqie survived later, 

C 106-107, a standing Kuanyin, ’* fierhajis ati archaiatic product; 
date doubtful.” As this same expression is applied to several sculptures 
of widely diverging dates and merits, it ia difficult to say Just whnt it 
may imply. If it is intended to throw a doubt on the object, it is 
properly used in the present case, because the figure is obviously a 
quite modern u-ork. C IOS-109 is. 1 should think, correctly classified 
lut a work of the lling period, but the two smaller “ Hodhiaatti'as ” 
described under C 1 12-115 aa “ Ming or earlier ”, arc fairly crude but 
powerful representatives of the kind of wood sculpture which was 
produced in northern China (particularly in Shansi) towards the end 
of the twelfth century. They belong to a aeries of four Bodhisaltvas 
{two standing and two kneeling) which evidently were arranged at 
the sides of a larger Central statue. The two corresponding figures 
of this group are preserved in the Museum in Boston, and if the 
information offered by the firm which imported these statues is correct, 
the cenltal figure would have been the large Kuanyin in inaharajatitS 
posture, BOW in the ^Vrt Institute in Chicago, The small figures would 
thus be acolytes of Kuanyin in the attire of BodliLsattvas. an 
intorpi^tAtion whicli m quite posaihle. 

Of the three clay reliefs included in the catalogue one (C 7,5) is 
evidently a fine work in early T'ang style, though somewhat damsgcl, 
whereas the two others would require a closer study before I can 

express aziy opinioti ahom them. 

The ^oliiBie as a whole ia an admirable protluction^ which 
nobody interests! in Oiinese sculpture should pass over without 
careful study, It contains, as said before, much valuable information, 
historical as well us icoaographic, which eannot be affected or belittled 
by the comments that I have attached to the classification of some of 
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1 ventuied to oflir th^m in tke interwt o| the wry 
matcrittl, and to further the study of Buddhist sculpture 

OSVAUI SlRB>*, 


CoxFifCius AND CosrtciAXisM. Bv Rickaud WiiJiBUi. Translated 
into English by G, F. and A. P. Dastos* pp. x + 181. Kepin 
Paul, 1931. 8s. 

TiiR POLITICAI. PHILOSOPH V OF CoXFVCiAi£t9M. By Leonard StltHLlEX 
Hsi'. pp. xxji + ^157. Eoutledgc, 1932. 125. Grf, 

The OwoiJt and DEVEttiPMESr of the Sitate Ctn.T of CosniciCB. 
By John K. Shryock. pp.im + 298. The American Historical 
Aviation (The Centuiy Co.). Sew York. London. 1^2. l^. 
ilEXClVS. Translated by L. A. Lyau.. pp. axviii + 2T7. 
LongmaiiBt I2s. 6rf. 

The abandoning of the Cbnfucian cult and the Confueian ideal 
by modem China appears to have resuUed in a new and detached 
view of the sage and hb teachings, and the present group of books, 
wridelv diflemnt as they are, have this in common. 

The late Dr. Wilhelm, whose denth at the time when he was in 
pfoceoB of developing a School of Chincae Studies at the LDiversity 
of Frankfort-cn-thc-Hain is a pjreat leas to sinology, has given the 
student of the Cbnfuciau classics an excellent and concise guide to the 
life and teaching of the sage. Tlie book bcludes a translntion of the 
biography of Confucius in Ssft-ma Ch ien's Shih-chi tts well os a critical 
examination of the data on which the life was based, and should find 
a place among those constantly refcm^il to by all students of the 
pre-Confuebn books and those of the Confueian school itself. 

Dr. Hsu's aim is to explain the soeial and plitical psychology of 
the Chinese people in rflation to their social nod political development 
and to fumisb some new points of view in political philosophy. His 
discussion of the sources of Confueian political philosophy and then 
reliability forms a useful intnxiuction to the atudent of textual 
criticism which, until recently, has been almost unknown in China. 
For the average reader ” referred to in tlie Foreword, Professor Hsu’s 
constant use of the Chinese terms for words which have a generally 
accepte<l equivalent in English (!.' and pireA, for example, might quite 
satisfactorily be transbted “ceremonies” and “music , in many 
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i( nfit all iJisitftnpea) b to be Tegi^ttetl. Some inaoeuinciefl of phrase 
are Burprisiag^ as for instancij the statement on p. 103 that h [^Z] 
** pro>Hrtes a foiiJiibtion for erime nnd lawsuits ^ Dr. Hflii b^ none 
the less, to be eoogratiilated upon his interpretation of the social and 
political theories of Confucianism. Their influence on China for 
twciitv-five centuries will he less surprising to the reader of lib book 
than their wholesale lejeotion at the present iuncture when C^ina 
is seeking a democratic and virtuous government. 

From the theories of the Confucian school we turn to the Con- 
fuciati cult ns practised Iti China from the second century e.c. till 
motlern times. The worship of the sage was not in the nature of an 
bnovation. It was an outcome of the old aneestor-womhip^ and 
spread from the family of Confucius to the emperor and to the whole 
Chinese people, fhily at certain periotb was he reganled as a god, 
and since he himself retrainecl in his teachings from any dbeuasion 
of epiritunl beiiig?i, this phase can only be accounted for by the 
extending of the cult to the uninitiated. He w as at other times rather 
the patron saint of seholufS and oflickb, a great man and the ideal 
gentleman. Dr. Shryockb study, though it does not pretend to 
exhaust the material, carries us far beyond an^^thmg that has been 
done previously and opens tlie way for further inveatigatioii of tho 
nvaibble sources* 

Wliether or not the reader will enjoy Mr. Lyall’s new rendering 
of ilencius must depend upon his pieferenoe for things ancient or 
modem. The present writer confesses to vkualizing a Chinese He nr}' 
Font on reading of a "" land of ten thousand cars but for the genera! 
reader, Mr. Lyall is doubtic&s more readable than tho rather stilted 
text of Legge. A new translation should make the old clearer^ and 
it may be qiiestioneil w'hether the attempt to use a single English 
equivalent for a specific {.liinese term conduces to this end. One 
great adv'antage of the present Yersbn of >lencius b that the form in 
which it is presentCKl makes it attraetive to a wider public than the 
earlier, annotatwi versions, intended primarily for students ond 
sinologues. 


E. Euavard^. 
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ElS BEITRAft ZUR KESSTMii DER ClItNESISCItEN PlflLOSOPHIE : T^Qiig- 
Su des CcQ-tsf mit Cu-lit'a Comnieiitar nacli (km S:ng-li Tsing-f. 
Chiiiefliach mit miiiulschuisthPT mid dcutsclwr t^raetaimg 
iind Anmerkimgpii* Ht'miisgegebcii von Wilhelm Grube : 
K{ip- 1-20 ' foTtgefiilirt und Wndpt vcm WernkR EichhORN : 
Kap. 21-10. X f>L pp. x'T + 1“3- 
We have in tUbs volume the coutimiation and completion of a 
work published more than hnU a centurj' ago. The Thoii? sku is 
quite a short treatise, even with the comnientaiy nddetl, bnt it occupies 
an important i>oaition in the historj' of Chinese philosophy, for its 
aphorismB may almost be cegnrdeil as the foundation of the Snug 
school of Confucinniani, culminating in tlie system of Chu Han We 
hai*e every mason, therefore, to he gmtehil to Herr Kiehhorti lor 
undertaking what usually proves to be nit her n thankless task- 
tie completion of another man’s unftjiishffl n'orb. He has done it 
with great care and thoroughness, following the general lines laid 
do™ by his predecessor, but showing an even wider mnge of research 
if not of sinological knowledge. It was all the more unnecessary tor 
him to make the follow ing apologj' in his preface : “ Trotz allcdera, 
fiircbte ich, wenkii aicb ftlr scharf eintlringendc Geister tioch gettugend 
Gelegenheiten Qnden, dmeh die strahlende Helligkoit ihrer uberlegcnen 
Sachkenntnis mein kkines Ueht zu liescliSmen ” fin spite oE all this, 

1 fear that plenty of opi»rtuiiity will still he found for sharp and 
penetrating minds to put my little light to shame with the radiant 
splendour of their own superior knowledge).- This sounds more 
than ^inecte. 

Herr Eiclihom tells us that his nim has heen not to coucli his tmnsla* 
tion in smootb-ftowing language, bnt rather to give a faithful rendering, 
flo far as in him lay, of the Chinese text. WHiat he overlooks is that 
to a skilled translator a combination ol the twO' idcaiis is, in soine 
measure at least, by no means i mi>tissihlc , Fidelity need not necessarily 
mean cumhTmisnds t and much of the translation before ns Ls dbtinetly 
cumbrous, besides bebig disfigured by the too fre(pcnt use of briR-kets. 
To take an ejuimple, & 

js is tmuslaUHi (p, 121): ' Was dalier die kdire des Kung-tze 
angeht, so Lat er. naohdem or (sie) schon (einmal) iiieht in kichkr Art 
und W'eise offenluirt hat. auch fandefiseits) iiicht cummlaelhst die tiefe 
seliu^a Tao dureh die Rctle dargelegt,” I think that “ mdem sbonld 
be substituted here for “ iiachdeni ”, and that the sentence simply 
means ; Since Confucius’ teaching was not lightly imparted, he did 
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not himself put into words the conrentratwl essence of hw Tao.” 
Another passage where the tr^nsUtor would have done well to imitate 
the terseness of the Chinese original runs H3 follows: ffij ^ ® 

3^ “ Having strength but stridng not—such is the way of Heaven/’ 

Here he gives what is Burely an indefensible rendering (p. 111): enn 

man, nachdem man seii^e Kraft anigewandt hat, doch nicht zum 
Erlolg gelangt, ist das (Schicknng vom) Himmel ” (if, after expending 
oiir strength, we still fail to attain success, that is the dispensation of 

Heaven). , . - i ■ 

It is a question whether the Manchu version, which is printed m 

romanixed form in parallel columns with the German and takes up 
n gejod deal of apace, need have been included at all. It may have 
proved of some use to the tmiislatois as a guide to the sense of difficult 
passages in the Chinese, but very few nowadays have even a bowing 
acquaintance with this moribund language. 

An excellent Cliinese index is supplied, but it takes one a little 
time to discover that it is aTtangeil under the 214 radicals. More¬ 
over, the references are to section and paragraph; as the sections 
are not marked so as to catch the eye very readily (except in Grube’s 
portion of the book), page references would have been more convenient 


for the reader. 


Lionel Giles. 


J^s Onioixes db rAsTROsoitiE CHixoieE, By L^ofolu de 
SA trsaPRE. 10 X 64- pp. x -|- SOB. Paris : Maisonneuve 
Pr^res, 1930. 150 francs. 

Leopold de Saussurc was bom in 1866. and died in 1926. He came 
of a French Protestant family which had emigrated to Geneva prior 
to the repeal of the Edict of h'antes. Attracted to a life at sea, he 
regaineil the nationality of his forefathers and served in the French 
navy till he retired in 1899. with the mnk of lieutenant. The last 
twenty years of his life were devoted mainly to the study of C^ineae 
astronomy, when he turned to ftood account the knowledge of the 
Htara and the Chinese language first gained during hU naval service. 
His earliest article on this subject appeared in 1907, in the fletw 
i. ginimlt dea Sdentxs, under the title “ I/iVstronomie chinoise dans 

I' Antiquiti ”, and this was followed by others in the some journal, the 

.4rrA)TTS des Sdetuxs fh^suptes ti nafureflea, Joamal luiiiJijFiie, .Yeie 
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China and Toitttg Pao. The majority, twelve in number, 

appeared in the laat-named. 

In this volume, all but one of tlie T*ovvg Pao articles are reproduted 
in photographic facsimile, only the pagination being changed tro that 
the numbers tun consecutively. It is a great convenience to have in 
handy form the most important of these scattered writings which 
have corrected many erroneous notions concerning Chinese astronomy. 
All sinological students must regret that the author did not live 
to fulfil his intention to revise and incorporate them in one work. 
M. Gabriel Fenand contributes an illuminating preface in which he 
quotes a letter from de Saussure, written a month before he died, 
%’arinng his earlier opinions on the problem of origin. Instead of the 
view that the Iranian system had been borrowed from Chiiia, be then 
stated belief in the converse at an early date—some 2.000 years b.o. 

W. P, Y. 


WiBTscHAFT UND Gesellkchaet Chinas, By K. A. Wittfooel. 
Vol. 1 Sf X 5|. pp. Nxiv + 768 + map + 23 figs. Leipstig : 

Verlag von C. L. Hirscbfeld, 1031. 

This is the first of t^vo volumes, and it deals with agricuUiual 
pimluction and distribution. The second will treat these subjects 
in a more comprehensive manner and include a study of social and 
political institutions, a bibliography, and an index. The author 
states that he cannot claim to be a sinologist, nor does he appear to 
have had (lersonal experience of conditions in China. Thus he is 
somewhat handicapped in having to form oonelmsions from second- 
hantl evidence which is limited to writinp in European languages. 
Many of these sources are not easily accessible, and the information 
is widely scattered. This aysteiaatic digest, collected with laborious 
thoroughness, provides a most useful compeudium. 

Herr Wittfogel, following the method of Karl Marx and Friedrich 
Engeb, investigates the history of early agrarian communism, feudal 
life, and later social evolution in China. This involves a detailed 
study of natural conditions; geological, geopnphical, and climatic. 
At the time of the T'ai-p'ing liebellion, Marx came to the concKwbn 
that China, once drawn out of her isolation, would rapidly fall to 
pieces. He predicted, however, the strong resistance to change 
exerted bv village pursuits, coupled with the system of small holdings. 
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dven in face oi tnodern indiidtrkl prcKltiction. Powerfiil new fuctora 
m cotnniuntcatiaii—by rail, motor, aiiil air transport—^bave brought 
about fundamcutal changes which seem likely to upset many of his 
carefully reasoned argiimonts. 

\V. Perceval Yetts. 


The Gjlos oe Chin'a. By If. B. 3 Iorse. Second edition, Lon^^ns 
Green and Co., 19^2. 

The first edition of this small volume was puhllahed so long ago 
aa lfM)9. But though it baa had to wait twenty'three years for its 
reprinting, that niust be ascribed to the neglect of the piihlie rather 
than to any other reasoo. It forms an atlmimhle rimmS of the qua toms 
regulatiDg these private associations of Chinese merchants and artisans, 
and provides the reader with n clear conception of the methocU 
governing their organization. We warmly welcome this new' edition 
at the jircsent time. We know of no other vokmo which LHustrates 
better the basis of contemparary Chinese development-Sp which have 
been founrled on the principled and methofLi of the secret society. 

H. IX 


Le Shinto : Bei.igio!^ jjatiosale dv Japox. Par Gencri Kato. 
Publication de la Society Zaidan Hojin Meiji Seitokn Kinen 
Oakkai; troduite en fran^ais par la Maison Franco-Juponaise de 
TSkydp vVnnale.H dii Mus6e Guimet: J^iblioth^ue de vulgarifla- 
tion. Tome 50, TJ X 5. pp. 250, 5 pis. Paris : Paul Geuthner, 
19SL 36 francs. 

The original of this book, A nf Shinto^ Me of tk^ 

Japanrst Ration, was publislicd in 1926, and was briefly revicw'oiJ in 
vol. xxiv (1926-7) of the Tmnsaciions nnif Proetvdingt of ihr Japan 
Ivondon. To the same issue the author contributed an article 
entitled ' ■ An Outline Sketch of ShintG which is practically a r^numo 
of the preseut work. 

\\ ith hie wide atkI profound knowledge of world's religions, ancient- 
and moilem. Proreasor Kuto baa set forth '' une ^tude sur Ikriglne 
ct rhiffloire du Shint^isme, d'tin point de vue scientifique ”/the 
method employed being ** etrictement hiatorique. en dehors de tout 
dogmatismeThus he finds in Shinto all conceivable forma of 
superstition and religious belief, such os Animatism, Animism, 
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Fetishism. Pliallicism, Spiritism, Anthropolatry, Ancestor Worabipr 
Totemisro, Pfbnitive Monotheism, and Poly theism. 

However, it is a problem whether "les r^lea les plus strict<» 
de 1ft religion comparl^ to use the author's esjffeiwion^ can l>c appliwi 
indificriminfttcly to all religions. In a country like Jnimn where 
viirioiis peoples immigrateti, nltifimtcly to build np the JiipanCHe 
nation, diverse beliefs and religions, some primitive nod others more 
advanced, would in all probability have been introducei] and mingled 
before Shinto took ita cnnlest shape, and hence it would seem unwise 
to eonelnde that " le Shinto a‘est d^velopp^ du [H>lyd^nioniaine an 
polyth^ismc ilana le vmi mm du mot{p. 75). All that h know n to 
us LH that both polydemonirtie and polytheistic element*, as ahown 
by the author with a wealth of citation*, are found in the religiou* 
belief of the Japaneac people of the eighth century a.d. The five 
reasons given by Prtifessc^r KatO in support of his theory as to the 
existence of monotheistic element in primitive Shmt^ betmy the 
[partial tliffuaion alone, if not the entire absenoe, of such an clement 
in ShinWbm. 

In a study of early Bhuit5, as in other problem* coneembig ancient 
Japan, tho Laiigange offers considcrriblc difficulty, affecting not a 
little the interpretution of the subject matter. Doim the wonl Hiruko 
nially meantm jeune aolell, une 6toile and not " Fen font sangsuc " t 
Professor Kato jidoi>t* both interjiretation* to suit his argument 
(cf. pp. ti2-S; 8S). What is the real signification of in *4 ihc- 

mo-miiiri and K*itu-nfhsa^iri f Does it denote Imundan'" a* 
suggested I Vjy Jtotowdri, or docs it signify brouillard a* translated 
by Prob^ssqr Kat5 (p. l^) ? fan wc agree; with the author in his 
opinion that nous ponvons cn toute a^urit4 coiicltire qiie Fancienne 
eoneeption japonnise de Fame ou esprit celle de souffle et que 
Fciqiieisaion : monrir (jEAintiTEr pour ghi-inum] signitie; mndre son 
ilemier souffle. Fame quittant h; corps (p* 43)? If the nneicfit 
Japanese concept of the spirit or soni were that of breath, and if 
tanm meant ‘"spirit* soul" and sAi (?) breath ”, why were not 
these two word* btcrchangcahle in ancient Jaijanese ? Besides, 
there ia a greater pcwislbility that the wokI ^hinu ‘"to die “ is not n 
compound, and that it* fundamental meaning ia “ to become quiet 
indicating the cessation of one's activity. Similar examples are too 
numerous to quote- here, and it is plain that nny theory based oa such 
doubtful ground* can hartlly meet w ith universal acceptance. 

The above remarks go to show how difficuU it is to draw out what 
I vot. vir. PAftr 1. 
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Iact« there nwiy be hidden behind the myths that are reeotdai in a 
language nut clearly vinderstood, suggesting aU the more the intrinaic 
merit of the presejJt book. Indeed. Profeasor KatO’s work is beyond 
all praise, iKirticularly in hLs elucidarion of the ethical aspect of Shinta. 
Parallel eases cited from other rebgions of the world make the b<»k 
ejrtremely interesting to the general reader. The five plates ilhistrating 
the Iflc and Idstumo Shrines and the prooesaioii of the removal of the 
Divine Mirror representing Atoaterasu-Omikanii are excellent, while 
the exhaustive Bihliogiaphv and the Index offer a uaehd reference 
to all of Sbint^i. 

The French translation is ucunewhat abbreviated and augmented, 

' without altering the gencml theme of the work, Seveml niLsprinto 
found in the names of places, of persons, anil deities, can be easily 
corrected by referring to the Index, where they are printed accurately. 
U Maisou Franeo-.Taponaise of TokyO is to he congratulated ou its 
undertaking of this translation work, nn Biimirable effort to bruig 
deeper understanding of the Japanese nation to the French speaking 
Ijcople. 


Translation of “ Ko-ji-ri ” or “ Kecords of Asciekt Matters 
Bv Basil Hall f hiAMBERLAiN. Second edition, with Annotat ions 
by the late W. G. Aston. e| X a pp- lixsv + iSTi, I map. 
Published with permission of the Asiatic Society of Japan. 
Kobe : J. L. Thompson; Ijondoii: Kegan Paul, 1932, 30 s,n. 

Of all the translations of Japanese literature, those that have 
rendcrerl the greatest service to the academic world are perhaps Prof. 
Chamberlaiti’a Kojiki sud Ilr. Aaton's Xihoutfi. Unfortunately they 
fjoth have long since been rather inaccessible, often compelling a 
student to make a daily visit to a library in order to consult the 
yraHJiucfiows of the Asiatic Society of Japan and of the .Tajtan Society 
in which respectively these transLitions appear. It is for these reasons 
that the second edition of the lirat'mentioned work is u welcome 
publication. It has bet'ii prepare*! from Dr, Aston’s copy of the 
ftuppleiuent with his own annotations, which had lieen inserted before 
his translation of the Nihongi was isfiued. For the convcnienix of 
readeiu, however, reference to the latter publication is added in this 
new edition, and a list, prepared by Professor Tsugita, of Japanese 
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workB pubEshed on tbe K&jiH flince the first appeanmce of Proff^asor 
Chamb^rlnin’s trans^Uitioii la 1302. 

It is idle to speak of the ^-^alue ol the present book, for it is a 
monumentnl work of one of .the greatest lining authorities on the 
J&[^iiese Language, It stands imeontroverted not beeaiise we are 
Id a position to assume thq a1:^liite acoiiracy of the traiiBlation 
throughout, but because we have not* even during the intervening 
years, attained sufficient hirther knowledge of the eighth centurj' 
Japanese to add anything. And thia inability is In spite of Professor 
Chamberiain^B happy imagination that "“'tho history of the Japanese 
language is too well known to us {p. vii), which is by no means true. 
What do we know of tbe phonetic system of cighth-centuiy Japanese ? 
Does tlie specific usage of the Mfin-yo-gana indicate that there were 
moie vowel sounds in the early part of timt period than there are in 
modem Japaneasc ? Or does it suggest the oxiHtence of palafaliped 
consonants'? Such points have not as yet received due eonsidemtion. 
The Limitation of our knowletlge of the K&jiki language La not conline^l 
to itfl phonetic system. Axe not the meanings we attach to some of 
ihe words occurring in the eighth century literature sheer guess¬ 
work ? Are w'e clear about the functions of all sufflKes ? Until we 
have acquired a sound knowledge of these seemingly trisial elementa 
w'c cannot profess that understand the language^ It Ls true that 
since Professor Chamberlain publi^'^hed his translation of Kfijiki 
attempts have been made to clarify varioua doubtful elements m 
oncieut Japanese by Profesaore And5, Hashinioto, Pierson, Yamada, 
YoshiEowa. and other researchers. Xotw ithstantling all these efforts 
wc have not discovered anything important that would serlosisly 
affect Professor Chamberlain^s tmnslatioii. 

From what has been iMiid above it is clear that the present transla¬ 
tion is on the whole aeciimte to the best of our knowletige of the 
language in which the original text is written. The only regrettable 
feature of the translation is thst^ while denouncing the explanations 
of early JajMioese scholars regarding the structure of wrords as 
** etymoiogical gymnastics(p. 130, n, Ifi) the tnmslator himself 
has fallen into the same error by trying to tninsbte pm]>er names. 
We may accept his contention that since it is so extremely difficult 
to ilraw^ a line between a proper name and a description of the 
pemonage (p, xx} one ia tempted to translate the names w here possible^ 
But why the etymology of unmhitJikable pkee-names 1 We might 
almost askj why the mention of etymology at all ? The value of the 
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book .voiild bo mfinitdF Boater if tbe ttauaUtor had igooml the 
groundless etvmologi™! cjtp^sitiona advanced by the early com¬ 
mentators insioad of following them. an examp e of such errors 
mav be cited the name translated ^t-^an- 

Po^sessor”. where -i»i Is, secording to Pmfesaor Cbamberlam, 
equivalent to mocAf '* poasessor - (p. 31, n. 8}, If ttus deriyation 
correct how are we to a™>imt for the presence of which he 

doubtless reganls as a “ genitive ” particle? Is 
sufficient, or even mote adequate, to couvey that 
,ra-n.«Ji, transbt«l - Great-Kame-Posscssor ” (p. 81M There must 
be Bometbing at fault in the analyaiu of these immes. 

In his long Introduction the translator explains (1) the authenticity 
of the nature of the test, (2J the method he has adopted in Lis transla¬ 
tion and (31 the relation between the Aojili and the .ViAowi/i'. Further, 
he proceeds to dedu« from the test the manners and custema, the 
religions and politii-al ideas of the early .lapaneae. and finally discussea 
the beginnings of the Japanese nation and the credibility of the national 
traditions. These inlerencea alone present a very interesting piece 
of literature, and add tonaiderftbly to the usefulnesa of the 


There is, however, one point to he noted. Speaking of the Chinese 
influence on .Japanese culture, Piofeasor Ghambcrlam quote* nan- 
kabiira a humming attachment to the arrow, as an example o( such 
influence (p. Ixxix), telling us that “it was used in China in the time 
of the Hail dvnwtv “ {p. 87. ti- 7). The earliest mention of 
acems to be'found in tlie fikih<hi {Si IE) where it is described as 
having been used by the (fcj W- This at once shows 

that the object under consideration was not of Chinese origin, and 
lienee the Japanese may not necessarily have learned ite use from 


tiic nnmrav. . , , tv * 

iVnother and still more aignifleant problem raised by Protes-sor 
tliamberlam is the question of early Chinese loan-words. Important 
as it is. this piohlcm is ncvertheleas a very flifticult one to solve 
and some of the identifications given on p. Ixxix cannot be acwpted 
readily. If the word /riwii *' doemoent" has really been derived from 
the Chinese % (Aue, Chin. as is fx-licved by the tranabtor 

(p xlix. n. Sfi). then we must consider that the Chinese final n was 
replaced by -m in Japanese under the influence of the preceding 
labial syllable /u> Them seems no other explanation for this sound 
smbstitutiim. But then, bow about iiom- “army (?)'* (p. 1J4, n. 7) 
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and Jtifiii “ land ”, whicli Professor Chamberlain ia inclined to identify 
with the Chinese 'jjt (Anc. Chin, and I|1 (Anc, Chiu, 

respectively ? If j'jmjji gives rise to tii«i in Japanese, must also 

become i-ant, not Jtuwe. Thus the etymology of one at least of these 
two words is incorrect, unless there is some other reason to accoimt 
for this inconsistency. 

The following snggestiona as to details of translation may prove 
useful to the serious student of ancient Japanese. 

p. 25, n. 5. I'e-AifMe should road E-hinte^ since ye and e were 
clcarlv distinguished at the time when the KtgiH was compiled. 
For the phonetic value of A see Professor Pierson's The Maiiy6iu, 
book i, pp. 

p, 29, n. 31- Motowori does not suggest that “nn may mean 
* moor ' and rfe (for fe) ‘ clappcr-beU but soys that niwle may mean 
“a dlappcr-bell ” [ZanihUj vol, i, p. 217J. 

p. -il, n. 6. The word "moreover” is Professor Chambcrlaiii’a 
rendering of .g,, skibarahi “just ”, of the Sliimpubijibon (the edition 
of 1371-2). Motowori's readbgs mudzu tsidbata ?ri (Kojikiden) and 
uahita nt fsuterrt »i (Kokuii Kojiki) should be rejected, 
p, S8, 1. 16. "floor” should read “door” (for 
p. 95, 11. 13-14, J/ujfAi-fepisunia translated “warm coverlet” 
to mean " a hemp coverlet ” as suggested by Mr. Matsuoka 
Daijiten, p. 1234). The word mwihi “ hemp, linen (1) ” ia 
probably akin to fma "hemp ”, and its cognates seem very widely 
distributed over the globe : Goldi bom, Oroebe 6oso, hiisu, Manchu 
born, Mongol 6ds '* linen ", and in many other languages, both ancieut 
and motlern. Compare, for exiimpie, bytsu^. 

p, 112, n. y. Ari ieri, translated "it is", is Motowori's careless 
emendation of the original ori 7Miri, ^ ffl. The same is true 
of “it is ■■ (p. 103, 1. 13 and n, II) for ari iiflrf, W Ifi SP and 
“ it was ” (p. 297, 1. M) for JiiasAt iiori, ^ SC S- f'’”" 

should be distinguished from the Aeri form which occuib in ari feri, 
IP {>) ^1- " * have! ” (p. 46,1. 7 and n. 1); ari tcri, if|i 0i 
“ no I wos/w A-eri, m. IB (^) Hr '* no t " (p, 117, L 9); itw^hi keri 
^ “there is” (p. 251, 1. 16 and n, 16). 

p. 116, 1. 10. "head-hanging” should read “ head-mcliuing ", 
for means “ to incline ”. 

p. 123,1. 27. The word (orfifra, here translated “ rich and perfect ”, 
has been interpreted by Professor Ando as signifying “ brilliant, 
shining ” (tfeii^ ^ B»ngaku, vols. i and vi). It occurs again in the 
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S Iron. •<..!- ■■»» P“’P- l.w " 

thicl. .ho com. the »onh M"".""*' “ h»»ta‘“'' “" ’* P ' 

iiyi 1 3 W 1 ” should reaa uect (for SI)- , , - . 

' ,™ I 13. “tbe Wy [oneV » 1^'““' C-1.»«W..»» 

SreSwi-lin^hort .t the time 

apiiiupriate to conflidor the character ^ as topneicntmg ^ g . 

^ -tici n 18 " the finl I*" »* 

„J ■■'the eitt .od the !.« ol >h»f .,„ ,. i.„.. 

p. 2SS, n. 7. The vronl ojir^n « d^vetl In.m v- !•« , 

i*’ hpst tTunslatetl '' to open and close the mouth, to babble . 

ttoW. rlltr .0 e«y^*8> ’ ("^ '»n>l 

'""' ,>“* 144 ' There Is no such word os me-ffum in Japanese, Thip 

iii ft^rwailt of Motowori’s arong otvioology of “boy wiie 

x«nnniiiv “ male ” in the firat syllable tfo, 
pT24&-9. The woTd (M in two different 

Li “ to entreat ” and “ to entertain ’\ Thns» “ Be thou the one 
7Z. 2 :Luble to teach him Ibis dutyl “ (p. ^ il- 1^16) means 
“ Be thou the one to entreat and tnalu' huti understand , and_ 1 has e 

bM, a that iroubl. ■• tp. 219, '• 5) .«»•*« S*™ 

[him] ”, whereas ” How didst thou take the trouble 1 (p, 249.11. 6-7) 

^ * a,>nrLt» “ How didst tboiv Biitertaln [him] ? ” 

'iSO 1 1. " f>rte\y standing” should be followed by ” [aa] the 
Deity of Medicine ” which is the usual interpretation of kmhi m 

2. AccoLbg to Professor Ando ciiiferrM !fel PE J5l) i*’ 
identical with i«f«ru PE gfe). already mentioned under p. 121 
362. 1. 8- “ Come should be followed by some such wortl as 
“stealthily" which seems to be the meaning of nAftafo ni ww 

^ p 375, 1, 12- The sentence “ At this time there came over people 
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expression lixfaru omki im> nthisv flo stisWp here tianslstcd tlie soot 
on the heavenly new lattice of the gable” {p. 12S, IL lO-U). 

p* IJM, n. 40* The fsucAi in taiM'/jfiK-A* and the tsutmi in A'u6w' 
seem to mean " haft, hiltThey are probably 
derived from •ftrf- ” to hold, grasp, withhold, reutniin, Tcfmin ”, from 
which also come the wonls t#u/#uiNi *' captivity, hindrance, mishap ’ , 
tmUsuihiwti '* to refroin, be prudent ”, etc. 

p. 150, h 8. “ head ’* should read “ neck ” (for ^). 
p. 178, J. IS. ** the lowly [one] *’ ia Profesaor Chamberlain’s 
translation of i£ (in the Shimpufcajibon) which Jiotowori took for 
JS . tje, and interpreteil m r, “ lovely ”. Rut aince ye and e were 
carefully distiiiguiahetl at the time of Kojiki it would be more 
appropriate to consider the charaetet ^ as reprcscntuig ^ ** gootl, 
fine, beautiful ”, 

p. 193. L 8. “eleven" ahoidd be “eight", 
p. 210, n. 18* “the first two of these three characters” should 
read “the first and the Inst of these three characters”, 

p. 232, n. T, The won! aifila/ii is derived from ayi, wfUa “ jaw ” 
and is best tranalated “ to open and close the mouth, to babble ”, 
Motowori’s rendering “to soy *agi' (my lord) ” is far-fetched {Zemhv, 
vol. ui. p. 1295). 

p, 244. n. 7, There is no such word as me-yvm in Japanese. ThU 
is a result of llotowori’s wrong etymology of icf^una “ boy ” which 
atsumes the meaning *' male *' in the first syllable wo. 

pp. 248 9. The word u&ti (tJE |^) ia here used in two different 
senses “to entreat” and “ to entertain ". Thus, “ Be thou the one 
to take the trouble to teach him (Tiis duty] ” fp. 248, li. 15-18) means 
“ Be thou the one to entreat and make him understand ”, and “ 1 have 
been at that trouble *’ (p. 249, h 5) signifies “ I bave already a*ske<l 
(him] ”, wbereaa “ How didat thou take the trouble ? ” (p. 249,11. 8-7) 
mu-st <lenotc “ How didst thou entertain [him] 1 ” 

p. 290,1. I* “firmly standing” shoidiJ be followed by "[as] the 
])eitv of Mmlicine ” which is the usual uiterpretation of kuihl no 
kawi, X ^ (It All 3^' 

p, 297, n. 2, -According to Professor -\nd(i ckiiUmt pg fS) b 
identical with todani pfc' fife), already mentioned under p. 123. 

p. 3(i2, 1. 8. “ Como " should lie followei] by sonie such word as 
“stealthily” which seems to lie the meaning of shitata nf mo ^ 

^ 

p, 375, L 12. Tlic sentence “ At this time there came over people 
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from Kure” alioiJd follow '‘.Ag«iii the Knhase Betainers were 
established ” jn 1. 13. 

p. 394, n. 4. In the Sbiropufciijibon the two words asato 
“ morning *' and yufnio ** evening ” appear in. the foroiB nuttko (fBf 
^ glp) and ifujiih (ft] ^ |H reapet^tivelj. The -fo in the former 
pair of words, like -A-e and -Ao {?) in the latter, is a locative suflis ; it 
has no such Bignilication as “ doom in which Professor Chamberlain 
has followed Motowori’s interpretation (Zfnshii, vol. iv, pp. *2098-9). 
p. 399, i. *2. '* Song ” should bo " Song-Hetlge 
p. 4(K), n . 12. " so ' * after ' ‘ the origina I being '' should read “ «A / ' ’ , 
as it is written 

Lastly, the following uiiaprints and omLwiona mav be noted. 
The forma as printed arc given lirst :— 

[. C/liwew CAamc/era.— p-iiJtviii, I. 11, ; gg. p. :ss:jci3t, 1. 39- 

® ; m- V- n- ± ; ± P- as, n. U, T tfe. p. fi4, n. 9. 

; m- Hi p* n- 9^ JK ; M- P- ^ « SE- 

p. 111, 11 . 10, : R. p. 137, n- r>, ^ i S- p. 159, n. 28. ig ; 

p. 163. II. 5, :fj \ 7J. P- 155, n. 3, XJ ^ p. 218, n. IT, Ifij A ; 

Jfii A- more correct traiialation would therefore be “ people 
of that side [ building]meaning “ you ”, 

II, Proper p. 30, n, 3, -:!(-6trfle-; -aa-Ainie , p. 42, 

n. 12, iVara-iVara-. p. 49. n, 17, -tie- ,* -no-, p. 49, n, 18. .ViAvr- ; 
Naht-, -loini: -karnu p. Ki, n. 12. -fiimi ; p. 106, u. 2, 

-jrmru-6t- ; -sithi-, p. 130, n. 9, Tori- ; AftiO-na-tori-. p. 135, a- 37, 
A'trwu- , ■ - -kmtii ; Kfimi- . . . -tnikoto. p, 128, a. 5, -no-nigi ; 

p. 199, 1. 7, JIato ; IMaito. p. 204, 1. 4, Himi- \ Jli^'ii-, 
p. 205,1. 12, Oho- ; Oto-, p. 206,1. 4, -be ; -ne. p. 213,1. I, Tgaka- ; 
Ikaga-, p. 2*22. I ll, Otokuni ; Olioliuiii. p, 2.57, 1. 8, Sugamu ; 
Sagamu, p. 293, n. 21, AtfuM ; Agneki. p. 325. I, i, daughter of 
-the Duke of Muragatn in Himukn: daughter of Ushimoro, the Duke 
of Mnragata in Himuka. p. 348. I 1, -iratsume ; -imtsume (three 
Deities), p. 380, 1. 7, Tliereupon Anaho : Thereupon Prince .\naho. 
p. 375, 1. 4. Wake- ; Waka-. p. 376, n, 6, //iiwoAuwio- ,* //iiioA-www-. 
p, -lOT, 1. 27, Hiratiika ; Hirotaka. p. 408, 1. 6, -wake- ; -waka-, 
p. 408, L 13, Kora- ; Kata-, p. 410.1. *28, -kuta-tama- ; -kum-fiito- 
tamfl-. p. 4H, 1, 0, Inawe ; Iname, p. 411.1. 8, Ihakiimo ; Ihakuma. 

III. p. 418, 1. 13, j*o; ya. p. 418, 1, 18, ko-ra ; ko. 
p. 120, L 5, Shigekoki; Shikckoki. p. 421, 1. 17, tatanamu yo ; 
tachi ni keri. p. 4*22, 1. 3, o ; a. p. 422, I 6. Tatanataukii j Taja- 
iiaikuk'u. p. 422,1 17, Wotomo ; Wotome. p, 42*2.1.22, -motorofn j 
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-motohorofu. p. 423,1, 13, Isa 
I. 20 , watari eq watari ni. 
p. 433 .1 13. hi; ni. 


; i7M. p. 435. i 10, '«o : ha, p. 426, 
p. 428, n. 19, tMiiaiosAi : Hii^ohoshi. 

S. Y. 


Script. BvP.M.SuSKI. 1 X 5. ^ J 

Science Society; London: Kegaii Paul, 1931. 9*. 

The author of tWs work seeroa unaware of the fact that sioco 

K R EdwanU published de Ifl hnyuc 

1 - tMrtv vS eeo books have been written on Japanese 

pZetica. as, lor example. .4. Imagawa'a ‘I j 

f-' 7 f \ ft yell's 

7fcZ.ce to th. Eon..ni^io^^ of Japon^se 11930). ^ 

piient book does not give us any further information on the snbj 
than that with which we are alieady familiar. 

The fast half of the book is devoted to a study on the sysU™ 
lananese waiting. This is because Idr. Suski felt it a necessity to 
Srhow Japanese sounds are nuteome of Chinese and 

anlnt JapaneseV the language itself is liased, not on spoken tongue 
Tt mthTon written words, which allow varied sounds, eircum- 
Lntial or personsl- (p. 55). Here it must be pint^l out that 
rihor Li the word "sound” with th,« distinct meaning. 
When he telU us that " there are 101 single sounds in spoken Japanese, 
wllich may be written in Romaji ” tp. 97). we should not wonder how 
these ini^ different sounds c.an he adequately reprinted by 26 
Roman letter, for the author means by " lOl single sounds as 
many syllabic sounds. But when he speaks of Chinee BOniuis 
ft> 55) and "*304 Japanew sounds” (p. 8) he refers m both cases to 
the On of the C^iincse ebaractem. H« third use of the term is normal 
Despite this wide application of the word “sound” the authors 
intention can be sufficiently gathered from his statement cited above, 
i,e. to explain the history of the souniU as hearLl in modern spoken 
.Japanese. Moat unfortunately, however, he has not made adequate 
yse of the valushk materials have before ns for such a purpose. 
He should have taken into consideration all the known [acts mlating 
to the phonetic system of Japanese since the eighth centiuy instead 
of giring the lists of " 304 Japanese sounds of Kanji” (pp. 8^11) and 
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the Mait-t/d-gana with no antiquated Roman tmaacriptiOB (pp. 46-8). 
Not only* do these scr\'c no purpose in a book on phoaetica, but they are 
also misleading, because the phonetic values of the Man-yo-gam, the 
Kam signs and the (ht of the Chinese characters have undergone 
a series of changes in the process of time- 

^Vlthough the book under review cannot be caUed a serious work 
it may beneEt the beginoem of Japanese who wish to acquw a 
rudimentary knowledge of the modem system of Ja^uese writing 
and of the sounds as heard ui careful speech of T3kv5 citizens- Space 
does not permit us to point out the errors, which are not infrequent 


in this volume. 


a. Yosuitake. 


DiELEGEjiDiREMArxHAKl-LTTERATLm. Bv RuDi Paret. pp.viii +251. 
Tiibingeti: J. C. B, Mfilifi 193L 

In his earlier studies in the Arabic folk-literature Dr. Paret has 
shown what a fertile and little-cxploTCil field still awaits investigation 
outside the familiar range of the Arabian Nigfitf and the ‘Antar and 
Hilal toroaiices. In the present work he lias developed more fully 
his own method in relation to an important but neglected section of 
this literature, which he first summariMs and then subjects to analytical 
examination, with reaulte not only interesting in themselves but also 
of vailtie for the study of the iiinct aspects of Islaimc thotight, Tlse 
importance of the .-Imhmn for such a study has long been 

recognized ; that of the popular romances associated with the history 
of ifuhammad (the ^m-remances) and Ids ware {the Maghazt- 
romances)—the latter of which form the subject of this work—la no 
less great, though specialised within a narrower range, and to some 
extent coloured by the peculiar conditions of a particular period. 
Moreover, the fact that several of them have been printed and reprinted 
of recent yearn shows that they have not yet lost all their meaning 
for the present day. 

These romancea naturally ooncentrate upon the jiW and the 
relstion of Muslims to non-Muslims of all kinds, and do not step far 
outside these limits. By the picture which they give of tlie popular 
attitude to these questions they furnish an Interesting commentary 
upon and supplement to the theoretical expositions ol the Muslim 
jurists and the data supplied by historical end litemr)- works- In 
the second part of his book Dr- Faiet methodically anangea the 
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infoTtuation thtis gleaned under separate heads, which 
illundnatlag sidelights on the orientation of popidar Muslim thought 
(e g. its positivism and optimism, pp. 171-2; the magical value of 
ritual recitations, pp. 178-180: conversion and miKsiouaij' 
pp ‘?3i-3). The period from which the principal redaction of the 
rooia^ces dates (the first half of the fourteenth century) has left its 
mark on their contents; on the one hand there was the stimuli of 
Islamic feeling caused by the reaction from the Crusades and the 
Mongol domination, on the other the dose alliance Wtween the new 
San fraternities and the trade guilds, which had )ust reached full 
development, and explains the strong 'Alid sympathies within their 
Snnni framework. One may even be tempted to describe them ^ 
a kind of Siral MH, but the munner m which the more defimtel} 
Shi ite doctrines are whittled down to conformity with Sunni views is 
verv well illustrated hy the author (p- 207). The romanees show-m 
ceneml a somewhat monotonous luck of imaginative power, diversified 
onlv where they are haswl on incidents related in the genuine historical 
sources, the general reliability of which thus receives confirmation 
in an unexpected way. These reflections of the historical works am 
eamfullv noted bv Dr. Parct; those of the Qur’an are occaaionally 
referred' to. but not made tlie subject of a special investigation. Among 
the unhistorieal material too, however, them ate some mtereatmg 
details It is a surprise to find a Muslim version of the mediaeval 
Christian legend of MubammiuPs coffin^hcre it la a heathen idol 
which is suspended between magnets (p. 215); and the ator)' of 
naddara’s artificial Paradise (pp. W. 221) might he taken for an 
echo of the familiar story of tlie “ Old Man of the Mountain were it 
not for the counterpart of on equnlly artificial Hell. 

R. A. R. G- 


VORISLAKISCHE Altertumer. By C.^Rt KAnuEN'S aud Hrrmanx 
V. M'iosmaxx. (Rathjens-v. Wissmaniwche Sudarobien-Reise. 
Band 2,—^Hamburgische Universitat. Ahhandlungen aus dem 
Gebict dea Auslaiidskunde. Band 38.) pp. xvi -f 212, Hamburg, 
1932. 

The authors of this work were, by a fortunate chance, enabled to 
cam' out in 1927 a short archa.’ologicat tour in the vicinity of §«nTi, 
and ewn to supervise the excavation of a South-Arabian temple at 
the village of Hugga. Miirriedly though it was done, and at a none 
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too promising spot, the tesulta ol their investigstioo have thus a 
certain historic importance as the fitstfniita of exeavation in the 
Yaman* lt» tangible results were, indeed, rather meagre, and it is 
greatly to the credit of the authors that by a careful piecing together 
ol their Iragmcntary materials with those of earlier explorers, the) 
have induced them to yield such a respectable body ol evidence and 
conclusions. Apart Irom the archa-ological finds, which provide 
confirmation ol the remarkable architectursl and conatructional abilitj’ 
of the Sabieaiia, and their simple but effective decorative processes, 
some additional liglit has been thrown on the ancient culture of the 
Yaman, particulsrly us regards burials. \Vhcther, however, the 
existence of two types of temple plan and two types of burial is 
sufficient to support the hi-pothcsis of an old Hamitic culture, which 
fell about 1000 b.C, before the advance of the more familiar Semitic 
culture from the north, is still doubtful, as also ia the suggestion (p. 72) 
that the South Arabian temple wos the architectural forenmner of 
the Islamic mosque. But the gradual accumulation of evidence for 
some sort of relations between Arabia and the Hamitea is beooming 
more and more impresaivc. and there will l>e general agreement with 
the authors' coudusion that the key to these oldest racial and cultural 
nroblems must be sought in the Yaman, 

H. A, B, G. 


Historical Facts for the Arabian Musical In flu bn ce. By 

H. G. Farmer, pp. xii + 376 f.flndon : William Reev-es, n.d, 

12fl. firf, 

Resilem who are not acquainted with Dr, Farmer's earlier writings 
on the musical contribution ol the Arabs to medieval Europe would 
lie well advdsed to mad carefully hi« chapter on “Music'’ in Thf 
of Ifthm before attempting this book. This for two reasons : 
one. that the present work expressly excludes the subject of mensural 
music, which the author himself regawb as the moat important Icpt v 
of the Arabs ; the other, that in order to grasp the bearing of many 
of the arguments, it is essential to have .some idea of the process as 
a whole. The genesis of the book was a series of articles in tlie .l/usiwf 
mndatd, rcplv-ing to a criticism of Dr, Famier’a original pamphlet 
on the Arabian lufiucnce ; to these have been added a long introduetop' 
chapter and forty-eight Appendices dealing with individual points in 
detail. The greater part is taken up with the defence of medieval 
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\rabic tnusicftl science against tbo ill-informed depreciation of the 
critics, and Dr. Farmer has little difficulty in dislcaigmg them from 
this singularly weak position and driving home his counter-attack. 
On the other band, he admits that definite proof of .irnbian influence 
in the Western systems oi solmiKCitiou and noUtion an? still 
The difficultv with which he is laccrl ia the same as that which confronts 
neatly all students of medieval culture. evidences a« late 

and not ver>^ satisfactory, and the kernel of the problem liea m the 
extent to which »>it«-coce transmission, both practical and theoretical, 
ean be demonstrated on more or less indirect testimony. Of the 
probative value of the “clues” which Dr. Farmer brings forward 
it is hardlv for a laj-man to judge, bnt there will be general agreement 
,«th his Jlaim that they are entitled to serious consideration. 

H. A. E. Q. 


The Muslim Creed- By A, J. Wensisck. pp. 304. Cambridge 
University Press, 1932. 15s, 

“ There ia no God but God and ^luhammad is the prophet of God-” 

It is a shock to learn that Isliim existed without this declaratioa. 
Both parts of it are contained in the Kiiraii but they were not at first 
united in a challenge to the unbelieving world. In iledina Muhammad 
was busy in persuading the tribis to acknowledge Mm and was ^ 
bothered by material cares that he was more concerned with the 
payment of the religious tax than with the form of words in which 
his headship was recognised. As the elements of the confession are 
found in the Ruran so are the beginnings of a creed, “ Each one 
Ijclieves in God, his angels, his scripture, and his apostles.” The 
spiritual history of Mlam from the prophet’s death till about A.D. 7D0 
is contained in the tmditions. Moat of these are comparatively late 
or have been revised to agree with later faahioos of thought or action. 
One can only admire* the insight with which Professor Wenamck Im 
Hifted the of tradition and written a conv-incing history of Muslim 
thought. Even such an eletnentary creed us the “ five pillars of 
Islam ’’—faith, prayer, the religious tax, fasting, and pilgrimage— 
was of slow growth. One form of this says that Islam has four 
t^mmands and four prohibitions, the thinpi forbidden being vessels 
for keeping wine. This is clearly early, but it has been revised by the 
insertion of the confession. -4iiothef defines the duties of n Sluslim 
as the service of God, performance of prayer, pa>Tiient of tax, and 
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keeping the Ijonde of relatioiHshlp. AnotheT saya five daily prayera, 
the fnat, and paj-ment ol tax. Islam has moved h long way from 
the first sermons of Muhammad ; the great problem is no longer how 
to escape hell but how to distinguish a Mtialim from other men. The 
same dTCumstances gave rise to traditions on the clifiterence between 
faith and Islam; the definition of faith is not philosophical but a 
statcmetit of its content, belief in God, his books, and his prophets, 
following the example of the Kurnn, When men flocked into Islam 
in croweis the old believers doubted the newcomers' sinocrity. The 
words, " he who takes part in the holy war does so to his pcrsooHl 
profit,” reveal the doubts felt by some at the course Islam was taking. 
Opposition to the Khawarij produced the Btatement that the pro¬ 
nouncement of the confession was enough to make a man a Miialim. 
One variety of this tradition ends with the w'ords, ” even though 
Abu Dharr should turn up his newe ” ; eiich obstinate doctrinaires 
as be were forerunners of the Khawirij. Islam never got beyond 
the position of Ezekiel that the last moment's of a man’s life decided 
his destiny. 

Discussions about God did not begin till the making of traditions 
had almost ceased, though one, which denies the iutercession of the 
prophet, agrees with the teaching of the Mu taxi la. If the canon of 
tnidition had been closed a little later we should have had the opinions 
of the prophet on the attributes of Cod and the relations ot substance 
and accident. With tbe Mu’tazila the book reaches a subject whicb 
is comparatively w^ell know*M and loses the interest of noveltj, for np 
to this point the nqatter hna been quite fresh. There follows a sketch 
of their teaching, the reaction led by at Ash'ari, and later developments. 
Then come translation.^ of several erred-like documents with a com¬ 
mentary clause by clause and elaborate cross-rcfcrencea. In the latest 
creed God ia a deduction from the existenoe of the world ; there could 
not be a better proof of the change that Islam had undergone. This 
second half of the book is heavy going, upholding the epigram that 
religion is interesting till it becomes theological. Indeed, one is 
temptctl to say that the first hundred pages must have been written 
by a Trenchraan and the rest by a German. In the liook as it stands 
many subjects are treatod in three eommentaries representing three 
stages in the history of dogmn. It would probably liave been easier 
leatliiig if the tests had been given with the briefest notes possible 
and the bistoiy of each doctrine given connectedly in a joint 
tomment^iry- 
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It IS instructive to find that in the heat of controversy a practice 
(p. 158) 16 declared to be necesaaryt when paaswoos had cooled some¬ 
what it became commendable, and later still allowable. A change 
of terminology may be noted. A1 Ash^ari usea aMiXun for itubstmhm, 
Sbahrostani uses p)^ioha[l. 

A few details are open to question. The phrase, “pretend to 
remove toaslA " (p* i» « »lip- 'The advocates of allegorical inter- 
piotutioi) claimed to distinguish the qualities of God from those of 
men while tbeir opponents charged them with denying these qualities 
to Him. “ MaitUom fami ft “ is watited. Ma‘bad (p. 53) took bis 
ideas from Susan. Maqrizi calls this man SailsSe. In Pelilevi one 
sign docs duty for both te and n ; is there any authority for preferring 
one form of the name to the other ? “ Beauty and ugliness, beautiful 

and ugly ” (p. 63) should surely be “ right and wrong The problem 
is tbe origin of our ideas of riglit and wrong ; some said that a thing 
was right liecaiise God willed it to be so while others lield that right 
would be riglit though there were no God. ‘Abd Allah ibn Sa'fd 
(p. 136) und Abii Muhammad ‘Alid Allah ibn Said (p. 144) are pnobably 
the same man though there arc two entriea in the index (it is culled 
llcgister, p, i!04). There is some doubt about the name but everyone 
calls him ibn Knllub or al Kullabi uot al Kiliibi. The author quotes 
(p. 44) the tradition, “ Whoso conimits fornication cannot be faithful 
at the same time, etc,” Tbe translation gives the meaning attributed 
to the words by the cxegetes, but the w'oids themselves urc Imnkly 
untinomian. T^c sentence at the top of p, 513 scarcely makes sense. 

To turn to bigger matters. It may be asked if enough weight lias 
been allowed to the influence of Chriatianity. We may doubt if the 
religious ideas which al A'slia learnt at Hira had much t'ffeet on Muslim 
theology, but ‘Alsl Allah ibn ‘Umar liad a friend in Syria who was 
unsound on preilesti nation (quoted by Ilieger, p. ’201). This would 
show that Basra was not the only place w'here new ideas fermented. 
John of Dumastfus i« quoterl (p, 71), “ The divine light und workings, 
though one and simple and indivisible, shine in various wa^'s in the 
individual licings, acconling to their goodness,” which is like the 
theory of Abu 'I Kudhail that the attributes of God differ acconling 
to tbe variatious of w'hat is known and done p. 486). His 

views on heaven, too, recall the Christian idea of rest from labour; 
this or Neo-Platonism is the more likely source, not elnlmratc specula¬ 
tions on the nature of hnitude. Islam made tlie same distinction 
between the will of God and his good pleasure as did Cliristianity 
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fp. 145); and an attempt i& made to Kcpamto knfdm from quid as 
XoyiA ari> distinct from A problem of intercHt is the origin 

of idata'u, "" faculty” as it is translated, ^lusliinfl argued whether 
it existed before or with the act or both Ijeforo and with; whether 
the faculty for faith was also the faculty for unliclicf or not. It may 
be that the word comes from the KuraUp like hub and for 

the Kuran and the comments of popular religion on it had more 
influence on religious thought than b asually recognized. Tims the 
.Aln^tazilitc interest in scorpions was due to those as big as caniela 
W'btch public fancy put in hell to torment sinners. But it is note¬ 
worthy that Theodore Abu Qurra uses this woni, faculty. “ In the 
body is the existence, equipment, and faculty for all the movements 
of man's nature/' lie also speaks of ‘‘the faculty of powers” and 
power of faculty By going outside the limits which Professor 
W'ensinek has set himself w e could find other points of contact. The 
innovations of early Islam were not true heresies but s;^mptoms of 
growing pains. ThoflOf whom the historians of dogma condemned 
as non-^IuslimSp were sincere in calling themselves MnslimH, 

it is tempting to suggest that the power of intercesaion given to 
the prophet (p. 1 SI) is a survival of the ,\rab spirit. The Kuran show s 
that the Arabs regimhM:! the minor Gods as intercessors; history tells 
tliat mediators were employed in every branch of life^ and this custom 
has not died out. The intercesaton of the prophet is this habit earned 
into religion. 

A turning point in the history of Islam is connect<Ni with al Ash^ari. 
The author inclines to the view tliat the doctrine usually called Ids 
really belongs to his schooL There is no doubt that al -4sh*ari W'ent 
over to the right wdng of fslam, ShahrastanL callfNi him a diaciple of 
I bn Kullab. Would the conversion of a promiTiciit Jln'tozilite have 
caused such a stir ? Could anyone give up the Iiabits of thought of 
a lifetime ? The words put into his mouthp 1 do not begm a dis- 
cusaton on theologyp but when others go deeply into what is not 
litting, 1 call them back to Godb decrees/' do not exclude reasoned 
discussion of religion^ though revelation not reason is the foundation. 

The footnotes need revision ; the references to the do not 

agree with the copy in the School library. 

Professor Weusinck has paid us a compliment by writing this book 
in English and we appreciate it. The first five chapters can be recom¬ 
mended to all who want to know something about early Islam and 
students cannot do without the wdiole book. There is something 
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In It for »ll language, history, and law, beaidos tHeologJ'. Only thaw 
who have worked throtigh & collection of traditions con appreciate the 
immense labour tliat haia gone to the making of this book. The 
professor has never let his material get out of hand; hi* facta are 
careftillv arranged and point to his conclasLons without ever obscuring 
them. It is a human hook and a wise. 


Lk Pelerisaoe I>e la Mecque, Par Dr. Duguct. pp. 337. Paris : 
IjCs Editions Rieder, 1932. Ft. 30, 

The true subject of this book b not named in the title, yet two- 
thitxla of the whole are given up to cholera. To introduce hb subject 
the author gives a description of the pilgrimage which is so readable 
that it b almost ungracious to any that one or two points are open 
to criticiarn. The «^rld-wide appeal of Islam is nmde clear by tubles 
allowing the lands from which the pilpritus come. The problem ia 
the poor pilgrim; two of them walked across the Lybian desert 
where the apace of 309 kilometres praluces nothing hut stones. A 
chapter is given to the sacred towns in Irak and the traffic in corpses 
from Persia. In the body of the book the author describes the 
epidemics at Mecca, the hospitals (!), the development of pie^-entive 
Dieasures outside the Hecljaz, nnd his hopes for the future. The 
policies of the Turks. King Husain, and Ibn Sa‘fid, the change in 
defence from long quarantine to inocnlntiou and disinfection, and the 
growth of the International Sanitary Conference are explained. He 
records inhuman wickedness and tnaguilleent courage and generosity. 
A squeambh layman should not read some of the pages just before 
dinner or lieil. In former da\"8 the deserts formed a sufficient shield 
for the health of Europe; a enrav'aii rotten with cholera woa clean 
before it was out of the <leserl. The steamship and motor have 
changed that. The great danger bn* alwav's Vieen acercoy and the 
contraband tralfic. Tlie conclusion is that all pilgrim* should Iw 
protected by inoculation against cholera, plague, and smallpox before 
leaving their homes ; then the Hetljaz will not la? in danger itself 
nor a danger to others. There are a few misprint*, one of which make* 
the name of Ur. Olschanietzki even less pronounceable than it b by 
nature. A very useful book. 


A. S, T. 




TA'rIKH-I JAHAN-GltaHAV OF 2^5 

Ta'^Ikh-i Jahan-cushay of Juwayki. VoI. lii, being a facsimile of 
a MS. dated a,ii, 690, with an introdiLctioD by Sir E. D. Ros^. 
pp. 108. London l The Royal Aaiatle Society^ 1931. 

The first volume ol Jiiwamrs Ta^nkh-iJahan-gu^M woa publLsbed 
in 1912; and was followed by the second volume in 1916. Qf vol. lii, 
pp. 1-184 (covering 69 out of 108 page^ of the present edition) had 
long been printed, but other urgent work delayed the completion 
of this most important cnterpriBe by Mlrza ^Iiihammad khan QnzvInL 
Pemona iDterested in Persian history will be glad to hear that the 
learned editor is now actively passing the volume through the Press, 
and before long the critical e<lition of the whole of JowaynTa text 
will be in every orientalist library. 

This good news does not in the least impair the value of Sir D. 
Rosa's initiative iu bringing out a facsimile of thofi very good mannscript 
of voL iu, dated 69D'1291. This new copy m\\ be welcome for the 
preparation of the printed text, and even when the latter is ready* 
this photographic reproduction will keep its utifity both on account 
of the documentaiy value which every ancient and consistent manu¬ 
script possesses, and for acholflstic purpcifles. There is no better 
philological escrcise for acholara and students than the study of a 
nianiiscript which has alw'ajf^ii some personal problem about it. 

In the English tabic of contenU a slip must be corrected : on 
p. M of the MS. it is Jaliil aWin, master of Abmut who is in question 
and not the homonviaouft Khwariimsliah- 

V. M. 


The DaMaSCI^h Chroxicle of TWE Crus apes. Extracted from the 
Chronicle of Ibn al QalanbL By H. A. R, Gina, ppn 3138. Luzac, 
Im. 1932 . 

The editing and translation of this volume must Iid ve been a trouble- 
.some and difficult task. Professor Gibb is therefore the more to be 
congratulateti on its accomplishment. It k a great thing for the student 
ol the early crusades to be provided w ith a text which shows them how' 
those expeditions appeared in the eyes of a pious Alusllm gentleman. 
In a number of detaik the latter differs materially front the narratives 
of the Christian chroniclers. U^ny of these differences are mattens of 
chronology r on w'hteli, at least so far as appents at first sight, nothing 
very much depends* 5Iore interesting is a detail of the crusaders' 
siege of Damascus. According to ^\illiam of Tyre^ the crusndeia 
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abatidoRefl a good camp for a bad ooe owing to the treachory of aoini'i 
among them who took a bribe from the MusIiiuh for so doing, and, 
the chronicler adcls^ were paid, as they tlesen^ed, in leaden coins gilt 
over to deceive them. Ibn al QalanLst says notlibig of this^ hut points 
out that the miaaders moved from their original camp because the 
>[iislims had diverted the courec of the canal by which they had been 
supplied with w'ater, and adds that their second camp was more copi' 
fortably placed than their first. In this matter the Muslim writer is 
more likely to lie right than the Christian, He was probably an eye¬ 
witness of the siege, and records that when the crusaders abandoned 
the siege their corpses stank so as to sicken the verj-' birds. 

It is^ however, as presenting the other point of view that this 
Muslim chronicle is spccLally valuable, No onc^ of course, would be 
likely even without lits aid, to forget that another side existed. But it 
is well to be reminded of the delight with which the people of Damascup 
watchetl the heacls of their enemies being carried on spears through their 
streets, and that this pious public servant regarded the Latina as 
idolaters and polythcista. Another v*eiy interesting point emerges 
from his narrative. Readers of the Western chronicles certainly are led 
to regard the Muslim dominion in Syria as a united thing. But, in fact, 
it w as far othErwisCp Damascus for example passed from the bands of 
a Berber garrison holding it in the name of the khalif of Egypt into 
those of a Turkoman garrison holding it in the name of Saljuk Alp 
H^jstan, Syria was divided out among a boat of warring princelets, 
whom Sultan ?fnr-udHlm and later on Salad in, had a world of difficulty 
in uniting against the common enemy, 

H, D. 


The Problem of the NoaxH-WEST Frostieh, 1390-1908 j With 
a Surrey of Policy since 1349. By C. Collin Davtus, Ph,D. 
(Cantab,), pp. xii + 220, 3 maps, Cambridge University Ptess, 
1932, 12s. 6rf, 

ThiH k mi admimble and clearly written study of what the author 
rightly describes as one of the most difficult, but at the same time one 
of the most interesting, fjontser problems in the world. The fwok 
gives an excellent survey of the intricate liistory of the North- 
West Frontier of India since 1843, together with a more detailed 
disinission of various defence scheines that have been adoptefl or 
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since 1890« Dr. Davies, who is a thorough master qf hb 
Hiibject, liafl liitsed Ids account upon oflicial doeurnentsi and other 
OTigEiial sources, iiiid has presented the result* of his cftrefnl re*earcli 
woj^r in a tneid, intpirtiah and well-balanced foma. The interest 
of the book is greatly enhancecl hy the fact that the author has a 
consklerable personal knowledge of tlic border country and has made 
a firsl-liand Situdy of the racial cliaracteristics, custom^t and religioua 
beliefs of the tribesmen. 

Tile book opens w'ith a detailed diacyssion of the relative merits 
of the four possible lines of defence — the line of the Indus, &o wartiily 
advocated by Lord Lawrence despite all the leaaona of history, the 
old Sikh line which Lord Robert* declared to be an impossible frontier^ 
the line which was demarr'ated in 1893 as a result of the negotiations 
conducted hy Sir Mortimer Durand anil which possesses no strategic 
merits, and the so-callcd scientific frontier commanding the passes 
between Kandahar and Kabul. From the military os well as from the 
political point of view not one of these frontiers is entirely satbfactoii’+ 
hnt the force of circumstances^ the restless and niaranding activities 
of the triheameii and the Russian advance in central Asia, lias com¬ 
piled us, often against our wdll, to move forward almost continuously 
towards the scientjlie line. British policy regarding the North-West 
Frontier lias fluctuated incessantly and has not infre<}ucntly suffered 
as a result of conflicting political opinions at home. Even a Viceroy 
as pacific in his intentions as Lord Ripoii+ however^ who came to India 
with strict injunctions to reverse the forward policy of his predecessor, 
Lord Lytton^ and who hod made up his mind to withdraw from the 
recently acquired positions in Baluchistan^ when confronted by the 
stead}' advance of the Cossacks upon Merve w'lis forced to admit 
that a policy of retirement was impossible. N'ot only was Baluchistan 
retained by the Li1>eral Viceroy and the railway rec^mstructed at 
considerable expense, but an extension of the line to Cbanak was also 
undertaken. 

Dr. Davies** intimate knowledge of the character of the native 
population and hi» detailed description of British relations with 
individual tribes bring home to the reader the great political difficulties 
of the frontier problem. We never have had, and probably never ran 
have, a single uniform policy for tlie w'hole frontier ^ne. The system 
employed by Rir Robert Sandemaii of granting allowances to friendly 
tribr^s was eminent Jr successful in Baluchistan, a region in which 
the tribal chiefs were powerful enough to control their followers ; 
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blit it proved HQ utter failiite when tried by Mr, R. T. Bruce itt 
Waxiriatsn amoni^ the lawicfla, uudlseipliDed hoidea of the Mshsuds. 

The formation of the North-West Frontier Province during the 
Viceroyftlty ol Lord Ctirzon was, in the opinion of Dr. Davies, a 
necessary part of the reconsttuetion following the rising of IS9T— 
a rifling that was due primarily to the forward moveinent of the early 
"ninetiefl, but was stiiQulated by an outburst of fanaticism among the 
Afridi tribes and by the siaifiter influence of Afghan Intrigues. Lord 
CuTzon’s frontier policy of “withdrawal and coucentration** 
undoubtedly led to a sounder aTiT*tcm of border administration and 
** gave to India a longer period of rest from border warfare than bad 
been experienced for many weary years". 

A separate chapter is devoted to the study of Anglo-Afgban 
relations. The establishment of a strong, iadependentj and friendly 
Afghan State does not, as Dr. Davies points out, in itself solve the 
problem of Indian defence. Euflsia is still a potential danger to our 
Indian empiret nor can the Government shirk the responsibility of 
protecting tbe friendly tribesmen of the Frontier Province againat 
the incursions of robber liands from across the border* The Ynlnerable 
portion of the Froniier lies between Peshawar and Quetta and militaiy 
strategists are almost unanimouflly of the opinion that to protn^ct 
this area it is necessary to hold both the eastern and the western 
extremities of the five main mountain passes. In normal times the 
defence of the Frontier, in Dr. Davics^a opinion, can be entrusted to 
jiative troope^ but- he emphasisses the importance of greater mobility 
in cascH of emergency which can only be ensured by the construction 
of a more efficient road and rail way system to enable British troops 
to be rapidly concentrated at any point of danger. 

Tlie final pacification of the Frontier, it such a thing is indeed 
possible, must necessarily be a slow process. WaziTistan, it should 
be remembered, is not a self-Hiipporting country and from time 
immemorial economic necessity lias compelled the tribesmon to eke 
out their preeairious existence by means of robbery and plunder* 
Dr. Davies, however, produces convincing evldenee to show that from 
18&0 onwards political propaganda, instigated directly or indirectly 
by the Afghan Govemment, has been a potent cause of unrest among 
the tribesmen. Until the blockade of the Peraian Gulf, too, in 191D 
warfare on the Frontier was certainly augmented by the alarming 
Lnereaso of gun-rnnnmg that was going on. It is essential for the 
security of India and the maintenance of peace on the Frontier that 
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Britisili predominance in the Persian Gulf ahould be mnmtJiincd and 
that any recnidescj^nce of this illicit traffic in arms should bo instantly 
supptejssed. 

Pdliticiana of all schools of thought who are interested in the wcil- 
lieing of India r should most certainly read Dr. Da’^'ics's book and 
should bear in mind ius warning that any Great Power which fails 
adequately to protect ita frontior ceara to be great ; any empire 
that neglects this important duty of self-preservation is eventually 
overthrown 

The book contains three e-vcellent maps prepared by the authorp 
and A most useful bibliography* 

ClJTHBERT HeADLAH. 


The Jesuits ash the Great Mocitl, By Sir Edw^aru JtAcnAUAK. 
pp. xxi + 454, 12 plates. 2 tnap. London : Bums Oates and 
Washbourne. 1952. 17#. 6d, 

Tliis welbwritten and woil-arranged work provides the student 
of Indian history with the first comprehensive account of Jesuit 
activities in !dughal India from Aquaviva's mission in the reign of 
Akbar to the death at Lucknow in 1803 of Father Wendel* the ex- 
Jesuit. Although Sir Edward Maclagan ofiers an apology to his 
readers for the frequency with which they are introduced to the 
authorities on which bis narrative ia baswi. no such apology ia ncocasary, 
for much of the value of this book lies in the excellent arrangement 
whereby future investigators may readily find references to informa¬ 
tion aeatiened throughout numerous piiblicatioufl. Useful work on 
this subject 1ms already been done by Father Hoaten^ a Imt of whose 
articles will be found in .-Ippendix ii. and by Mr. C. J, Pajme whose 
Akbar and the and Jahangir and the Je^mfs were published 

in and 1950 respectively. It is interesting to note that manu¬ 
script copies of several works in Persian written by the Jesuit 
missionaries form part of the Jlarsden collection in the School of 
Oriental Studies. These are described in considerable detail in 
Chapter .viv. 

Wlicn it is remembered that the Persian sources for the last ton 
veam of ^tfchars leign are of little historical value, some idea mU be 
obtained of the importance of the Jesuit reports for any reoDiistnuitioii 
of the history of this period. The TabaMi i-Akbnri does not extend 
beyond the year 1593; Badaoni's work ends in 1595; and the 
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which i» bistoriciilly unimportant in its loter chapters, 
cornea to an abrupt conclusion with the murder o! Abul Fazl m m>2. 
More than this, the testimony of the Jeauite, like the general body of 
European evidence, isers'ea oa a nueful corrective to the official hiatorians 
60 prone to eulogistic descriptions of the activitica of contemporary 
nionaichs. Ba<iaoni, a stem and orthwlox Sunni, is of course violently 
opposed to Akbar’s eclecticism. Again, the Jeauit Fathers, unlike 
Hawkins and other rough sailors of the period, were cultured men 
and skilled observers. At the same time, in order to arrive at the 
truth, it is always neceiwar)' to take their religious and political «eas 
into ronaicieration, lor not only did they represent the forces of the 
Counter-Reformation but they were also leaders of deputations from 
the Portuguese settlement at Goa, It must always be bortie in mind 
that they were not casual travellers but men wbo camo into the 
closest contact with Akbar and Jahangir. Residing at the Muglial 
court, they bad, in the early days of the mission, unrivalled op^r 
tunities for obscrv'ation, and, if it were for this alone, their opinions 
must carry great weight. 

At first the ilesuLts turned their attention to the conversion of 
Akbar. but tlie attempt ended in failure. There were many reasons 
for this. The Jesuits attributed their lack of success to the fact that 
.Akbar was a bad listener; tliat he was quite unable to give up the 
pleasures of the hutetn and coaline himself to one wife; and that he 
waa seeking a sign, such as the fire ordeal, but no sign was forthcoming. 
,\kbar hiiiwwU stated quite frankly that he found the doctrine of the 
Trinity and the Incutnation to be the chief obstacle. Bohlen in his 
Altr Indkn and Noer in his Kaiwr Akbar suggested that Akbar was 
influenced by report* which had reached liim of the cruelties of llie 
Inquisition at Gou, but Sir Edward points out that there is nothing 
in the recoids to show that Akbar had heard of the Inquisition, 

The chapter on Shah Jahaii contains an excellent and detailed 
examination of all the available evidence relating to the attack upon 
Hugli and the fate of the Christian prisoners. Opinions will always 
be divided as to whether this can be cited as an example of rt'ligious 
or political intolerance. It is now generally recognized tliat the 
orthodoxy of Aurangxeb was not so abrupt && lias sometimes been 
imagined, for there was a gradual growth of intolerance alter the death 
of Akbar, Neverthcleiw, as the author points out, the Fathers hiui 
hopes that in the prson of Dura 8liikoh they wouhl once more be able 
to establish their influence in high places. The victory of Aumiigzeb, 
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liowovcFf scftlcd tlic Ifits of tli€!^ Jcsuit idLiiidio-^rB. Butj cvpn uiitiftr ttp 
g:Tuiite^t Puritan monarcK of Jlnalim India, certain Fathers were 
esemptijd by a parwana in 1693 from paying the jhf/a. This privilege 
was continued by liahadur Shah. Similar exceptiona were granted 
by FarrukhsijTir and Muhammad Shnh. In analyaing the failure of 
the Jeauits it should not be forgotten that the decline of Portuguese 
political power also adversely affected their interests, for the Portuguese 
alliance was no longer regarded ns important, 

(.VthcT Interesting and important subjects dealt with in this valuable 
work arc the Indiau iSonrbons, Akbar’s Christian wife, the iofluenee 
of the misaions on Mughal painting, and Jesuit enterprise in Tibet. 
Readers who have forgotten Gicero’^a advice in De Seoectute will be 
interested in the chapter on (jemeteries, 

C. Collin Davies, 


The Origin and Growth of Caste in India. VoL I. By Kripendha 
Kl'Mar Dltt. pp. xi + 310. Kegnii Paul, 1931. I5s. 6rf. 

Caste and Race in India. By G. f3, Ghubye. pp. vii + 309. Kegsn 
Paul. 1932. lOi. &i. 

The Caste System of ^fonTHERN India. By E. A, H. Blunt, pp* i-t 
+ ,374. Oxford TJaiveraity Pre.iS, 1931. 15f. 

Indian Caste Customs. By L, S. S. 0':Malley. pp. ix + 190. 
Cambridge University Press, 1932. Os, 

This diveisifieil group of volumes approflcbes the probkma of eaate 
from verv different angles. Both Mr. Blunt and Mr. O^Mnlley deal 
with the caste system aa it exista now, Mr. Blunt is concerned almwt 
exclusively with the United Provinces, and has aimed at gathering 
together into one volume the various information soattejisl tlirough 
census reports and the works such as those of the late Mr, Crooks. 
Mr, O’Malley's purpose b much more general. He seeks to draw 
a general picture of caste as it exbts to-day in India m a whole, and 
to estimate the extent of the changes which have been introduced into 
it by modern conditions. Both volumes ate well done, and succeed 
in their purpose. Mr. Putt's volume forai.s the first of a work intended 
to survey the history of caste throughout the whole period of Indian 
hbtory. ,^t present he has reached the year B.c, 300. He is mainly 
concerned with expounding the traditionnl theories of caste contamed 
in the classical texts, and, so far as the present volume goes, does not 
seem to have anything very new to say. Mr. Ghurye s work la perhaps 
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the most qrigmal of the four, and ciontaLna much matter of mterest. 
He, tooj hiis much to say that will be fomiliar to many of hh leadern ; 
atiJ on the Avhok he must be adjudged to have exaggerated the position 
of the Sudra even under the early Hindu r^|dme. But he devotes part 
of his volume to a criticLsm of the theories of the late Sir Herbert 
RiflleVp especially the theory that the nasal index coiresponda closely 
with the social precedence of the caste-nien eoncerned, Mr, Ghurye 
concludes that while this theory is tnie in a broad sense for northern 
India, and especially for the United Provinces it cannot be applied at 
all to the other provinces, such as Bombay or 3fclftdras, He is therefore 
inclined to think that w^hereas in northern India the population is as 
a whole homogeneous, elsewhere Brahmanism waa carried by a small 
number of men who found themselves obliged to take women of the 
country as wives and bo introduce new complicatione into the problem 
of the relatipna of caste and race. 

H. D. 


CoLOBTiAL PoLicv* Bv A. D. A. De Kat Anaelino, 2 Vola, pp* viii 
+ 530 I vii + bit. The Hague : [^Tartinus Nijhoff, 1931. 

These volumes are an abridged translation of Dr. Be Kat Angelino^s 
massive work on the development of colonial policy. Such translations 
are most welcome. The w'ork itself m concerned not with colonial 
policy as a whole^ but with the development of Dutch colonial policy— 
that 13 to say, with the development of the Dutch poascssions in the 
Kaat, Very little has been published in English on this most interesting 
topic, in which ev'eiy Englishman concerned in any w ay with Anglo- 
Eastern interests ought to be uvll-read. For the problemfl of the Dutch, 
and the goal of their policy, are much the same as our own. Both nations 
are seeking to deal w ith their Tesponsib]litir« ub trustees for others; and 
if in some respccta the Dutch task hm ever been easier than oiirs^ that 
does not rob their prapoaed solutions of value. The present work is 
tlivided into two [larts. The first is conoenied w ith matters of principle i 
ond thoHC who are acquainted only with the older histoiy of Dutch 
colonial administration will be surprised at the liberality which perv'ades 
the expression of Dr. De Kat Angelino's %iews. His subject of discussion 
is the difhcult and evasive probleia of the relations of East and West. 
He discusses such que-3tion& as the oiodertiization of Eastern States 
and more particularly the methods by which the cultures of Europe 
and Asia can best he Bynthesize<]. He then j^rocecds to supplement his 
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theor)' of the relations of Holland nod ite J^tem dependencies by 
an analysis of the actual facts of those relationa. Here his work beans 
most closely on such topiws as the relations with the protected states 
of India Of with the Fwlernted States of Malaya. The Dutch were 
alwavs peculiarly careful to preaetve as far aa possible the older forma 
of government and with them the families of the rulers. They 
conscioiislv sought to perpetuate the indirect mode of government 
which in large parts of India the English were too impatient to prtaer%-e. 
although elsewhere and in more recent times we seem to have chan^ 
our attitude. Here, specially, the present work should provide English 
readers with food for thought, ^\e hope that they will take advantage 
of the opportunity provided for them by the publication of these 


The Life of the Icelander Jan Olafssok. Vol. 11. Edited by the 
late Sir Richard Temple and L. M. Anstby. Hakluyt Society 
(Bernard Quaritch), 1932. 

The value of this volume lies in the interesting and minute detail 
which the writer, a gunner in the Hcn-ice of the Danish East India 
Company, gives ms of life aboard ship and life in garrison at Tmnquebar, 
in the early years of the seventeenth century. Olafsson wrote many 
years after the events which he describes ; his memor)' plays him false 
regaixling names and dates ; his love of the aupematuial invests his 
tlreams with a portentous significance; hia love of the marvellous 
creates a sea^rpnt off the Indo Danish settlement ; his self* 
imiKirtance evidently esaggemtes the affection and respect shown to 
him by the rest of the ship’s company. But despite these limitations 
of Ilia ncciiiacy, hia narrative forms just the sort of story which 
hnndrerls of returned mariners, Dutch and Danbh, English and 
Portuguese, must have related to their friends and families after their 
return from the remote East Indies, amid a hushed and not over- 
CKKlulous silence. Every- now and then he records a detail which 
temimls us pointedly of the difference between his generation and ours. 
Such Ls the remark that when he was undergoing a surgical operation 
on his hand, he had six men to hold him fast. He shows us the priisoii 
at Tranqiiebar mounting guard, and closing its gates at service time 
and dinner-time. He notes {to the prwent writer’s great surprise) 
that the garrison bathed daily. He illustrates the early practice of 
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casting lota to tletennine which of a body of condemned prisoncia 
should actually be put to death. On the technical side perhaps the 
most interesting detail which ho has preserved is the method of loading 
the ship’s guns at a time before it was the custom to allow the guns 
to be carried inboard by the recoil of their firing and when, therefore, 
it was necessary to loatl them from a platform outside the ship itself. 

H. D. 


AeBoss THE Gobi Dkert. By SvES Hedin. Translated from the 
CJerman by H. J, Cast, pp. xxi + 402. 3 maps. Routledge, 
1931. '25*. 

The intciest of Dr, Sven Hedin's account of liis latest expedition 
into Central .Asia lies even more, jicrbaps, in w'hat he promises to tell 
us than in this preliminary record. The story of the journey, 
interestingly as it is told, is yet imimpottant when (jompared with 
the scientific work of the Jlission, of which we hear just enough to 
wish that the aecount had been published io full. 

The disooverv of the bed of the ancient Ijop Sea, of which the 
mvnterious Ijop^nor is but a shrunken remnant, and the fulfilling of 
the predictions which he made thirty yearn ago regarding what he 
believed to be an inevitable change in the poaitioii of the lake, must 
have given Dr. He<lin great satisfaction. If, as he bimscU says, the 
cxpcdittou had done no more than solve the Lop-nor problem which 
has so long intrigued gcogruphcis, it would have justified itself. But 
it did much more; and we liope that it will not be long before the 
reconl of the scientific side of the expedition heromes available. 

Already both Emopean and Chinese members of the party have 
published in part their discoveries m geologj*, archieologv', topography, 
etc., but the relation in Rngltsh of the scientific remdts of the expedition 
would greatly increase our knowledge of Central Asia, and enhance 
the author’s reputation a,s an explorer. 

Dr, Hedin has been fortunate in hk translator. 

£. Eiivi'Airtis, 


Mvamha Mi.v Okciiokpon Sai>an, Compiled by U. Tts, 2 parts. 
Rangoon : Government Press, 1931-2, 

As its title indicates, this is a book on the public administration 
of Burma in Burmese times, it covers a period of over five centuries, 
from the reign of the Slum King of iVva, 3Im Ktiswa Sawke (1368-1401). 
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to th&t of King Thibuw, who was by the British in 1S8G, 

Brides historical information. It eontairiB ranch that is of great 
interest to the rcaeareh student regarding old cuatoms and beliefs of 
the Burmese, 

For the inforrantion given, the compiler, U, Tin, baa had recourse 
not only to royal ordeis, vernacular bistorics of Burma and Anikan, 
records of the Hlutdaw, or supreme court, stone epigraphs, and 
inscriptions on pagoda and monastery bolls, but also to private 
documents which heretofore do not appear to have been made public, 
and the subjects range from coronation rituals and the duties of kin|!3 
to the duties of slaves to their mBSters. There arc alao sumptuan’ 
lavra which include rules prescribing the kind and texture of cloth to 
be worn by persons of each class of society. 

Sonic of the depositions of thug!/is> or village headmen, that were 
reooided when the or Be venue Inquest of King Bodawpayn, 

was made in 1784 contain curious details. For example, every villager 
W'ho grew (spinach) had to give the headman a bundle 

and those who grew gourvis, two gourds ; each householder was bound 
to give him a bniidle of firewood a month, and when a buffalo or ox 
died, the lhv{f!/i was entitled to receive two ribs of beef, a privilege which 
must have been appreeiuted when the slaughter of cattle was strictly- 
forbidden on religious gmunds. When the headman died he was buried, 
or burnt, in a specially ornamented coffin. Rome of the depoaitions 
show that gvTuecocnicy existed in certain villages where tlwj ihuggi 
waK alwap a woman. 

The impiilation of Burma^ ac^^ording to thi!^ inquest, waa about 
two millions. It is now well over thirteen millions, but the hill-tribes 
could not have found a place in the census of n&t. Bodawpayas 
5iffa« ifl regarded as forming an epoch in the rural annals of Burma. 
It WHS baaed on the sworn fttatemeata of village headmen and fomu? 
a complete recortl of the ixipulation and resources of the Empire, 
aud as the boumlarics of headmen's iurisdictlons were recotderl it is 
referred to even at the present time. Like tlie English Doomsday 
of 1086, it was popularly regarded as an instrument of fresh exactions. 

It has been said that Empalement has never Ijeen a legal penalty 
in Burma, but on p. 5, vol, 2, it ia mentioned as being one 
of the thirty-two kinds of punishments which kinp may mflict on 
their subjects. Of the remaining thirty-one, nearly all are abominably 
tTUpl accartling t* out notiona. 

At the end of the book is an account, which evidently lias been 
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taken fTom private sources^ of how Thibaw^ the ]mt oi the Burrne^ 
kings, came to 8uc<?D€?d his father insteatl of one of the cider prinoefi* 
of Tirhoiii there were many^ iiiid it in stated tliat during the first jear 
of hia reign, the young king had resolved to v'^iait- Londont ^nd actnally 
had begun to select the tnemberu of his suite, when he abandoned the 
project owing to the opposition of Queen Supyalat and a favourite 
MinistcTt the Taingda Mingt^it who feared, doubtI ckh with good reason* 
for distrust and treachery between brothers lias been the inveterate 
canker in the royal families of Burma, that one of the senior princes 
might Bci^ the throne during the King's abseneo. Had Thibaw made 
this visits the subsequent history of Burma might have been written 
differently, the wholesale massacre of princes and their families, 
a ma-HS^icre which greatly exceeded in the numter of persons executed 
all previous masaaercs, might not have taken place, and Thibaw would 
not have gone down to posterity as Madayat pa ^lin, the king who was 
taken to Madras. 

W, A. Hertz. 


A History or Urdu Literaturb. By T. Giuh ame Bailey. Heritage 
of India Series, pp. xii + 130. Calcutta: Association Press, 
im 3s. 

It is hardily creditable to British scholarship that no history of Urdu 
literature by a British author has hitherto appearetl, and that Garcin 
fie Tassy's Hisimr^ de k UtiMim Mndmis ft hi^idorntmik, of w hich the 
first volume was published over- ubiety years ago, atill remains a 
standard w ork. It is only quite recently that anything comprebeneis'c 
was again attempted, this time by an Indian scholar. Ram Babu 
Saksetia‘8 o/ L'rrfrf LiirmUtr*' being published in I027p Thb? 

is on the a hole an admirable book, but it lacks references and, being 
intended rather for the genernl reader than the S{)ecia1ist, it tends to 
avoid miniiti®. In the circumstances the bmitatioos imposed by the 
small scale of the "" Heritage of India series must have been galling 
to Dr. Grabame Bailey ; but perhaps he will be able to expand the 
present work into sioniething more subsisntiul on the lines, tbougli 
not neccsaarily of the projKirtions, of Professor Browne's volumes on 
. Pemiau literature* with illustrative extracts. Xo one is better quaUfied 
for such a task, und Urdu, if only for the reason that it is almost eertam 
to have a distinguished luture, deserves detailed historical trentment. 

For the present. Dr, Grahame Bailey has given us a useful sketch 
histoiy of the language from its beginnings down to 1930, Writers 
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who w<'re aiivc in that year have been excluded, with the exception 
of Sir Mubamuicxl Iqbal, while not mueh is aaid about the Press and 
the various literary journals, in wkicb, as a matter of fact, some of 
the best contemporarj' writing b to 1>e found. Most of tbe book ia 
taken up with a list of some 250 writers of fRJCtry and prose, with 
notes on their lives and works. Some of the notices are naturally very 
brief, but those on the chief personalities and movements are sometimes 
models of felicitous compression, hardly anything of first rate interest 
being omitted. 

Two special features of the book arc tbe importance attached to 
the influenoe of the Panjah and Panjabi on the early development of 
the language, and the lucid account of the growth and influence of 
Dakhni Urdu -the latter a remarkable phenomenon to^ which 
insufiicieiit attention has hitherto been given, and on which the 
author furnishes some fresh details, the fruit of recent researeli. 

As regards the influence of the Panjab, Dr. Craliame Bailey make.s 
an original point m obscr^ig (page 6) tlmt * Urdu is alwwj-B said to 
have arisen *m Delhi, but we must remember that IVmian speaking 
soldiers entered the Panjab and began to live them nearly 200 years 
before tbe first Sultan sat on the throne of Delhi ’ . and that what 
is supposed to have happened in Delhi must, in fact, l.aw taken place 
in Lahore centuries earlier. On the other hand it is easy to overrate 
tbe importance of thb. Xo doubt some kind of mixed Urdu or camp- 
language existed in tbe Panjah before Delhi became the main capital, 
hut Panjabi left little or no trace on the litcrarj' or si»hen idiom that 
survived, the grammatical structure deriving from Western Hindi. 

There is no space here to discuss Dr. Grahatae Bailey s appiaiM- 
ment of tbe leading figures in Urdu literature. JKr, Ants, and f^alib, 
he says, are probably now regar<]ed as the three greatest poets in the 
language, while he implies that Sauda's reputation has declined. 
It is iDterestibg to compare this judgment with Blumhardts remark 
that Sauda » universallv considered to he the greatest of Hindustani 
poets ”, and with that of Ram Bahu Saksena. that he is “generally 
considered to be the greatest and most jiowerful of Urdu poets.” 

The definition (page 3) of (fiiinN as " a collection of poems, cliiefly 
gazals”, might be amplified. Though the word dimn is sometimes 
looaelv used, it usuallv implies in Urdu as in Persian an alphabetical 
artaniemeut. Jiivainfs Jnban-kushal (laige U} wa.s completed in 
A.u. 1260, not in 1150. 


J. V. S, WlLKIXSOS. 
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Yeli Keisax Eukma^'I Rt By Prithiraj. Tmnslatcd by thf? lot* 

Jaomal Sill. Revised {in tmnslatbn) aod edited by Tharlti 

Ram Sih and Suraj KAitts Parik. 9x 6. pp. 9 + ^14. 

Tbe Hindustani Academy, AUidiabad, 1931. Priee 6 rtipeeH. 

Prithirilj was a gallutit aixteenth-eentary prince us mighty with 
his pen as with his sword, upheld by an equally brave wife. Hia 
ffunous letter to Pratap BUi may be adduced as ehamcteristic of his 
warrior spirit. But while liis bmvciy in the field has been reoogniz^, 
his nierita as a poet have not. The editore of this book hold that be 
ranks witb the great soiib of Hindi bteratuxe and can commune on 
equal terms with Tubl, SCir, Cand^ and Hari&^andr. Xot much of his 
work is ejdantp but what cxbts, both in Pingal and m Diiigal, 
particularly lu l)ifig&lp b of excellent quality ; indeed in the ktter 
he excelled all other poets. He must, of coumc. be distinguished 
from Prithlraj Canban, Cand Baniafs hero. 

A long mtmduction by Suraj Kami) Parik mentions the four 
principal dialeeta of Riijputana, and gives uacful information about 
the literature. ilevatTr w bich resembles IMgaril, is very “ rough 
and ear-piercing and bas no literature. Another dbleet of no 
literary importance is 3laUl. At the present day all Rajpiitanf prose 
La written in HhftdbaTi, known nlxo aa Jaipurl^ w'hich is spoken in 
Jaipur^ Alvar, and HarfitL The most importaut dmiect is Mar van, 
in which the authors include ^levari, Thali, and Jodhpurl. Its poetical 
literature is both extensive and inspiring. The old Uterary form of 
EajpntanI is called IHfigal. In the sixteenth centuiy when Prithlraj 
wrote, it was already different from the language of prose, and now 
even educated Marviria find it difficult to undemtand. 

Hajpiit^a has always been the home of bards, and the time of 
Pritbiraj was specially probfic in poems of martial prowess, narrating 
great deeds, hiiman or superhuman. Foremost among these, not 
unworthy companions to Krimn Ruk»ianlri FirfF, are Etthnirn Maitgal 
by Fftdm Bhakt and Xar^ ro MfiAcro, the author of which waA a 
humble w oodman. 

The Introduction contains a fevi' pages on Din gal grammar by 
Narottam Sih, w'ho eompiled also the vocabulary (2,500 wonls). 
The text of Prithlrajk pnem, 610 lines in length, is printed along 
with a commentary, followed by over fifty f:ages of "* various readings 
and pages of Notes. The commentary is founded on four otherSp 
the best of which, written in phudhafi and contemporat}^ with the 
poem itself, is print^l in extenso as an appeudLv ; another in ilflrvari 
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ift by 11 Jain Two othets are in Sanskrit, and one of theae 

is ill A second appendix. 

The date of the poem b 1580, Tliia appears from a somewhat, 
obscuie statement in the last couplet, where we read 
varmi ang m^i samli 

jns hiri in hhari^r^ 

i.c. in the Vihrami year of the (aeven) mountains, the (three) qualities, 
the (six) V«l-subjects, and the (one) moon I have song the praise of 
Rukmini and her hnabantl. 

The figures give us 73fil, which read backwards yields 1637, 
corresponding to a.d+ 1580. 

Altogether the volume before us is a valuable work, reflecting the 
greatest credit on the editom and those w ho haffl helped th™. The 
only suggestion I [lermit myself to make is that in all similar works 
which the Hindustani Academy may publish, it should be an instruct 
tion to authors and editors to broaden the basis of their literary 
criticism, w that, while aU that b best in the older and more conven¬ 
tional Sanskrit and Hindi methwis b preaerved, the writingu of more 
motlero schoob of thought may be bid under contribution and new 
linht thrown on the treasures of the past. 

^ rp n n 


YCrap me Dakhni ^lAKHTtiTAt. By NasTb ud Din HaabihI. 
ftl X ei- pp- fl + "i"*' Hyderabad, ia32. 

During the List few years there has been great activity in connection 
with the Oamaniya Univensity and allied mstitutions. Young men 
who are all Dakhnis, and older men who often come from the north, 
have vied with each other in the production of literary w'orks. Among 
the former it is siimcient to mention the names of Abd ul Qadir 
Sarvari, ^luhinddiii Qadfi, Sayjad Muhammad and the author of the 
volume before us. Much of their work is good, hut their UrdQ 
style frequently leaves something to be desired, for they feel it 
incumbent on them to prove that their mastery of Urdu has not been 
impaireil by their living at a dbtAnce from Delhi and Lucknow, the great 
centres of the language, and this unfortunately they do by employing 
unnecessary Arabic and Feisian words. If only they would realbe 
that simplicity b one of the omamenta of style and would prefer 
simple, indigenous words to little-known foreign onw, their books 
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would gain much untl their readcna atill more* 11av big said this. 
I niti!^t add that among the younger men the writer ol the work under 
re^dew k perhapi the least addlcteil to exotic words. 

Mr* H^himl is already known as the author of Dakan mP 
in which he traced briefly the history of Urdu literature in 
his native land. He has foUowcd up h!a theme in a very interesting 
fAshbn* Taking advantage of a travelling Bcholanahip he came to 
this country and made a study of the DakhnI !&IS3. mentioned in 
the catalogues of our libraries and m that of the Biblioth^ne 
Xationale of Paris. In addition to translating part of the material in 
the catalogue, he here describes the MSS. and their writers, but does 
not attempt to dkcuaa Dakhni literature as a w'hole or divide the 
MSfl. into periods ; be takes them in approximately chronological 
onler without relating them to one another* The w^ork k thus a 
kind of Hupplement to his former labours. It is useful for scholars 
here wiio may wEsh to learn w'hat is known about the Dakhni 3ISS* 
whicli are available in Great Britain. 

How^ importaut they arc will be realked w^hen we remember that 
practically all Urdu literature before 1T32 k Dakhni. A study of 
the dates show's us how many unpublished works written before then 
arc now^ in our libraries. The lUt is 
India Office, 24. 

Brltbh 31iiscum, 11. 

Royal Asiatic Society, 3. 

Fitzwdlliatn Muiwtim, Cambridge, I * 

Bodicbnt U 

Edinburgh University, L 
(Pitris, 3.) 

They come to forty-one, excluding Paris, but some me found in 
two libraries. If we omit these, wc have thirty-one, and three in Paris. 
The oldest k Qutb MuJ^kfarl^ But actually there nte two, passed 

over by 3!r* H^hinil, older than any of them, viz. iQtlb Taramj, 
1578 (India Office) and Ntlr Nama, late fti.xtcenth century (British 
31iiseum). So tliirty-three distinct unpublished Dakhn! works, older 
than all but two or three of those in north India, can bo studii^Ei in 
our ci>untiy. 

Mr. llikhimi gives his opinion on some points which I left uncertain 
in my fHiflortf o/ Urdu Lilirraturr. Thus he states that the two Af^k 
(p. 42 in my book) were different men. I suggested that possibly 
they were one and the ajime. 
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Again, 1 mentioned only one poem^ Laila Majnuii, by A^ail Daknl 
(p, 22), but Mr, H^Hhirni attributos to bim a fraginent of 1*200 lines 
from an unnamed poem which be calls J/iisiiw?! i Ahl i Bait (India 
Office, Cat* 7'Ay 6). This nomc m, of course, a description of the 
contents. 

The kings of the Qutb ShahJ and ^\dil Shahl dynasties are not 
represented in Europe, This is regrettable, partitulaTly In the case of 
J[. Qul! Qutb Shah, who waa the ^ir8t wxitcr of literary UrdO, a man 
of wdde s)unpathies and considerable poetic power. 

The tranalitemtion of Englcih and French names is not always 
good. ** Eflinburgh is given in three different forms^ Paris ” in two. 

Biblioth&^ue Rationale " appears as Mbtiatak dt tmishanal instead 
of de Tasay'" is written dt tasn instead of 

datas~i, the form used by \\bdul Qadir Sarvari (the da being separate 
in Vrtlu)* Tile phrase “ Agr^z. aionsipur, rassurance dc mn consid^m- 
tion 1ei meilieure is understoiKl as a promise on the part of the 
librarian to give his best consideration to the autboris suggestions. 
Finally^ Mr* HiishimT deserves our cordial thanks for having brought 
to a succea^ful concliision a big bit of w^ork. The book is Imth useful 
and interesting. 

T, G. B. 


Hindi 5abp Sasorau. Compiled by MtTKiTXDi Lal and Raj VALnABH 
SahaV* X 7. pp. tHM). Benares, 1930. Ks. 4-8. 

The two compilera of this dictionary deserve our gratitude for the 
laljour w hich they have put into it. In their search for wonls they 
were successful in discovering 600-700 which had escaped the editors 
of so large a work as the Sabd Sagar. Of theae, 250 were imknown, 
and their meanings could not be given. In 1928, when the Supplement 
to the ^bd SdgQf was in pieiMiratioii, they sent 125 for incorporation 
in It. and they regretfully mention that only seventy or eighty of 
these were acrcepted. 

These facta draw- attention to a matter of some laonient which 
tan be illustrated by a iccent experience of my own. It has been 
my lot to work through one of Tod's RajputanT MSS. with a student 
for a Higher Degree ^ and wc discovered a number of words wdiich 
we failed to recognuE® and which are not given in any dictionary. It 
ought to be possible to produce a supplement (say to the Babd Sdgar or 
iSuW Sangmh) which would give every word used in publiahed 

von. VlL PARt L 
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literaiy worka^ Rnd even id b number of impdrtAdt ILSS., but 

not foimd in our proaent cUctionBiies. This might be sm?clnet, only n 
frw pig^ in leugtlL It would be imnecessaTy to insert wonU which 
could be found in every Benskrit dictionaryp The chief deskleratuTH 
would be B Lbt of words found in works wTitted in Ilindi languages 
other than Khai't The volume before us contains^ it is nbimcfi those 
in existing kxicoas and vocabularies ineiuding pure Sanskrit ones 
used by the earlier Hindi writers. The total nuiuher is 36^259. 

A feature, notable in a work of this is the luoluaion of quota¬ 
tions from old authors ; over worda are illustrated in this way+ 
Many scholars and students will be gbd to have a dictionary as 
small as this and yet so full, at such a low pric«, and will join me in 
thanking the two men who have prepared it^ 

T. GltAHAUF BaIL£\% 


SvRiscHE Grahiiatiil, Von a, Unonao. 2- AuBage. pp. 123 + 100*, 
iluenchen : Bock, 1932. RM. 7. 

The aim of the series to w^hich this grammar belongs, the Clavia 
Linguarun) Semiticarum, is to enable a beginner to read a strange 
language without the help of a teacher. This book gives all that is 
needful and not a word more. The grammar is toneise and clear, 
the forms of the verb and noun are set out in tubles in full, and an 
elaborate system of cross-tcfercnceH sbows where the necessary 
explanations are, Syrian exercbes, beginning with forma and rising 
to simple sentence^p numbered according to the paragraph of the 
grammar illustrated, lead up to the ehrestomathy which is well ehosenp 
The notes to the texts and the vocabulary are given in both German 
and English, The English is correct. The use of aome technicsl 
terma presupposca a know^ledge of Hebrew' grumniiir. This, the second 
edition» is a photographic reproduction of the fimt. Some of the 
Syriac words are smudged and hard to retogfiizc, especially in the 
VDCsbulaTy* A few vowels aiicj other diacritics are misplar^d and the 
first two lines of pamgraph Ih are in sad disonlefp It might be argticd 
that in North Semitic verba first ** n are weak j but there are 
arguments on both Hides* 


Ap S. T* 
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A Coptic Dictionarv. Compiled by \V, E. Crom. (Pairt^ II arid 
III, qiuj^-rtoT^Tc and iioT(rc-TiiiK.) Ojrford : Ckrendoii 
Preaflp 1930^ 1932, 42#* net eacL (To be completed in five 

parte: flub^icription price for the whole, £7 7#.) 

The first part of tliis magistnil undertaking wa^ noticed in tbe 
EnWe/in, VoL p. 611 aqq.^ when an attempt was mode to give some 
account of Cnim'a leNico^rapbicBl principles and to indicate the 
majmer in which this work w-as compiled. It h satisfactorj to know 
that it is now more than half printed, and though the end m not yet 
in sight, Cdptio acholam have already a very aubstanttaJ and 
indispensable aid to their work, 

Crtico'a skill in arrangement* which was mentioned before, may be 
judged by reading throngh aome of the longer articles^ such aa Hoj, 
A A, .aoonje, iii\T, po* ca, cgAip : his modesty (and 

the amount of elucidatory work still to be done in Coptic) by the 
number of entries “meaning unknownor " uncertainIn the 
third part he draws upon the important new ManlchieaD papyri 
found in the Fajyum, which will provide a plentiful crop of addenda 
for the earlier let tern in the final indices, for he has been able to 
incorporate them in his test only from ri onwards. 1 am told that 
to the refeiencc given {or rather anticipated) by Crum for these in 
the Berlin Sitzungsberkhte we may add Liiders in D.J^.Z., 1932^ 
col, 1772, and Carl Schmidt In F&rschungen u. Fori^rkle, 1041, 
1932, pp. 354^, 

A certain austerity in etymologies wmetimea provokes our cmioaity 
without satisfying it. If cpiA< is derived from Ca (maw) +piA€i 
why is the initial c dropped in the plural ^iOja« ? And Peyron'a 
erroneouja derivation of CApAKiuT^ (Ly?«di^or b not even 

mentioned. But it is an interesting suggestion that a mkreading 
of this word may have produced the enigmatie SarGbaita. 

S. Gasblee. 


Gl^ebbe SELLASaii: Chbosique du begne de M^n^lik II. Traduitc 
de ramharique par TtaFA Seulassie, publi^e et aimot^Se par 
Maurice de Coppet* Two vob., with portfolio of maps and 
plans. Paris: Mabonneuve Fibres. 509 francs. 

The first volume of this work wiis renewed in Vol. VI of the 
BiilU'tm (p. dl6): the second begins in the middle of the Italian war. 
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and, after a ^ueral description of the organization of ileaelik’s 
eicp^itionflry forcea [which applies to all hbs campaigns as well as to 
this), we reach the junction of Menelik’s and Walda Giorgis's amies 
and their victory at *4dowa. There k no new material to enable us to 
decide whether, as is Bometimes stated, the Abj-ssinians were so short 
of supplies that the Italians came within an ace of turning the foitunes 
of the day: but there nre some interesting details as to the part 
played by the women of the Royal family (cspeeially the Empress 
Taitu) in encouraging the Abyssinian troops to advance when they 
seemed in danger of wavering and breaking their line. 

The chronicle then proceeds to describe the rest of Mcnelit s 
reign—the conclusion ol peace with Italy, the consolidation of the 
Ethiopian empire by the defeat of Baa Jlangasha and the conquest 
ol Tigre, and the atlvanc* of civilization as shown by the institution 
of a mint, a telephone, and the restoration of churches both in 
Abj-ssinifl and in tbe Abyssinian properties in .Teriisalem, It concludes 
with the appeal ol Menelik on his death-bed to all the princes to 
recognize Lij lyasu as his successor. 

The final instalment of the chronicle occupies rather less than 
half of the present volume : it is followed by a eeries of appendices, 
all useful, but of varying value, on subjects connected with the Church 
of Abysainia, the languages spoken in tlic country, the calendar, 
slavery, coinage, and finally a concise sketch of Abyssinian history 
from to 1916. Then follows a really excellent bibliogt.«iphy— 
the ma^it complete ^ I have yet seen, which will be of immense value 
to students, and a full alphabetical index, tco often absent from 
French learned publications. 

This second volume is as richly illustrated as the first, with repre¬ 
sentations of seals, phatograpks of places of importance mentioned 
in the text, and portraits of notabilities (Menelik himseif at various 
ages. Hapta Gioigis, the Empress Zaiulitu, Gugsa-Walie, the Empress 
Taitu, Ras Tessamma, Lij lyasu, the dejach Balcha, and the present 
Emperor). A coloured frontispiece represents the battle of Adowa by 
a contemporary .4by»pinian artist in which it is intcreKting to note the 
continuance ol a very ancient convention of .kbyssinian art: the good 
(ie. the Abyssinians} ate all represented in full or three-quarter 
face ; the tmd (i.e. the Italians) all in profile. 

S. Gas ELSE. 

^ But uid Sim|FKin+ ArtUi'a in Abyasinia, 184^. 
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Cinq AJfNEES DE Recherches AacHii^iLOGiQUES en Ethiopie, Par 
le R, P. Aza'is et R. Chamraed. One voL test, with album of 
illustration^, Paris: Geuthner, IflSl. 350 francs. 

Father .-V/JiTa returned to Pari* (roni Thmce at the cud of the 
Allied occupation in 1920, with the reatilta of his digfin^ there, 
and General Charpy, who had been his chief, proposed to take him 
with him to Asia Minor on similar work ; hut M, lottier, the Keeper 
of the Louvre, recollcfting that he had Ijcea afteen years in Abysainia 
prior to 19 H, thought that he was capecially well equipped for work 
in that country, and thstlier he went, supported by grants from the 
Prcnch Ministry of Public Instruction, the Quai d’Ornay, and the 
French Geographical and Photographical Societies ; the ficolc dea 
Langiies Orientalea supplied him with a young student and helper, 
M. Roger Chambanl (trained under Marcel Cohen), whose name 
appears on the title-page aa joint author. The last and longest of 
their five excursions, lasting seven months, was at the expense of the 
enlightened Regent Taffari, now the Emperor Hade Sellassie I. 

The results of the work of these five years are well smmned up 
in M. Pottle r’s preface : — 

(1) In the pro vine* of Harar, a scries of sepulchral dolmens, 
not unlike those already known in certain parts of Europe, Asia, 
and Africa, and similarly inexplicable — or at least aa yet uneitplaiiied. 

(2J In the Gurage country, south of Addis Ababa, sepulchral 
tumuli surromided by blocks of stone fiat on one side and rounded 
on the other, zeminisceut of certain early stone circlps m France. 

(3) Menhirs, consisting of flat slabs reunded to shoulders towards 
the top : surmo-iititcd by a coarsely executed head, w'hile the slabs 
are covered with ornament apparently representing richly embroidered 
dress. A lew of the heads arc bearded and masculine— most feminine. 

(i) Further south, near Ijike Margherita, at Soddo in the M ullamo 
country, sepulchral slabs inscribed with a more or less geometrical 

representation of the human form. 

(5) F*ast of the great lakes, a large number of phallic eolumus : 
such are already known at ^Vxum, but the new discoveries are larpr, 
more numerous, and in some ways more realistic. They bear markmipi 
which appear connected with a cult of the sun and stars. 

Father Aznls has, fortunately, not contented himself with the 
investigation of atchffiological material alone i lie records folbdore 
and Kcmi'historieal legends in valuable detail. Thus we find a parallel 
(p. 36) to the Shakespearean. “Till Bimam Wood do come to 
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DutisinaiiL- " and (p. 56) to the whuipor into tte ground that Midas 
had ftsa’a ears, and its subsequent divulgation ; and oouetant mdica- 
tiona in legend of the folk-memorv of the horrors of Muhammad 
Gran a invasion of Abj-asink from Harar in the middle of the sixteenth 
t-entury [sec Bulletin, Voh VI, 3, p. 816), together with a reason for 
hia savior)' against all thinp Abyssinbn and especial I V against 
the Abyssinian ohurchea l he is said to have been the fruit of the rape 
or seduction of a Gliirri woman by an Amharic priest in the church 
of St. Michael at Chenassen, and Gran began bis campaign by burning 
this church to the ground. 

Valuable appendices contain (1) Arabic burial inscriptions of the 
Harar district (text and tramalation by Paul Bavaiaac), thirteeotb 
century [of our era] and onwards; (2) an anthropological survey 
(akull meaaurementa, etc.) by P. Lester, and {3} a list and description 
of the pal^ntobgical objects brought homo by the expedition, 
by Jean Dottreau. 

The reproductions in the album of photographs are beyond all 
praise, and Father AjmTs and M. Chambutd are to be congratulated 
on their acquisition and publication of really first-clnsa material for 
the study of the history and pre-hbtory of Hanir and the part of 
Ethiopia that lies south of Addis Ababa down to the Lakes. 

S. Gas ELSE. 


LuTBODDCnOJi TO THE PhOSOLOOY OF THE BaSTU liAStIPAOEa. By 
Caw. SIeiNHOF. TrauHlated, revised, and enlarged in collabora¬ 
tion with the author and Dr. Aurs Wernee, by N. J, v. WaBSiKto. 
pp. 248, 1 map. Berlin; Dietrich Reimer (Ernst Vohsen). 
London : Willis ms & Norgate, Ltd., 1932. 

At last a translation of Meinhofa standard work has come out, 
that has, as the Preface tells us, been begun by Professor A. Wemer, 
but acconiing to several reasons was not brought to an end. The 
new collaborator at the work. Dr. v, Warmeb, is the author of a thesis 
on “ Die Glicdening der sudaftikanischen Bantusprachen" in the 
Zeitwkrifi f. Eingeb. Sprachen, 1927, and of several other publications 
conoeming South African languages. 

The new edition of the book, as compared with the second German 
edition (1910). exhibits a gpod many changes, in that some Languages 
dealt with in the second German edition have been replaced by others. 
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viz. Dufllftt HeiTTo, und Sarigo by Zulu and Kongo, both of which 
hAvo been trented before in tlic Zei/jfAr . /, Sjtt. The rest of the 

book hos also been reviacd, the nuiiii altcrBtiooe being, sa far as I see, 
the insertion of ii cLupter entitled *' The Clasaification of the Bantu 
languages” (pp. t76-lS41. which gives a revHew of the principal 
phonological phenoniena occurring in different parts of the Bautu 
area, bucIi as the ” PnlataliKatlon ' (bv which only iiifiuencea of a 
preceding *’ are understood), the assimilation of nasals in HucceSBivc 
syllables {** Nasalattraktioii ”). and the laws of dissimilation, in the 
bcginnbig of t'hapter II (iT-Bantu) |pp. 18-21) a digression about 
the methods of comparative linguistics has been addetl, starting 
from the classical example of Indo-Kuropean comparative study. 
The text has been altered wherever recent studies hai^ enlarged our 
knowledge on phonological facts, e g. on p. 25, where Kulia, llamlMi, 
and Giknyu have been added as languages still showing differences 
iK'tweeii the “Ojicn” and "Close" vowels of LT-Bantu (following 
the obaervatioua of Dempwolff and Barbw. comp. p. 28), but tbe views 
on the problems of Bantu phonology such aa the nature of close 
vowels and the ” priniary fricatives " seem to have remained the same. 
The wiitrarv rievre on these subjects, as e.g. expressed by .M, Heepe 
in his article on ” Probleiue der Bantusprachforschung bi geschicht- 
Uchem Cberblick". Zeif«?Ar. d. Dtsch. Miyrgen, Ges., 1920, pp. l-tJO, 
ought, however, to have been mentioned. Interesting is tbe more 
concrtlte translation of the terms "schwere Vokale ” by "close 
vowels" and “ Mischvokale " by " palatal iwd vowels” as well aa 
tbe omission of the adjectives " alt " ami “ jung " as regards the ni- 
and wu- compounds. Also the denomination of Ful as a pre-bamitic 
langua^ scf^ms to huve been given up. 

The new edition has gained by the use made of fat print and head¬ 
lines, a clearer aspect than the German edition. .4.!so the old map of 
Bantu languages has been replaced by a new, fuller one. 

It is to be hoped that by means of thia translation Meinhofs 
methml, that has for such a long time proved to be an efficient system, 
as well to deepen our knowlerlge of single languages by elucidating 
facts tmcxplainable in the set of the single language as also as a means 
to acquire a survey of the common features of this interesting language 
group, will find some more adepts in English a peaking countries. 

Ha.ns J. MBi.zrAN. 
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A V(X^ABC?U4RY OF TKE DlALEtT^ OF MaSHONALASD I?J THE KeW 
Ortuookaphy. By The Rev. BKRTRAii H. Barnes, C*R. 
pp. k -t- 214. Sheldon Preds. 2s. 6tf. 

This m a most vAloAble book, and both the compiler and the 
Language Committee on the Umfication of Shona Dialects are to be 
congratolated on bringiiig it out so <jtilckl¥ after Dr. Duke's Report. 
It is likely to do great service in spreading the new orthography and 
in facilitating its use. The compiler sct« out tus aims in the preface, 
viK. to collatethe commoner words trom tlie four or five chief dialects 
so as to help the apeakers and stucients of one dialect to understand 
the words of the other dialects where they differ He hopes that the 
book will form the basis of a bigger and more complete vocabulary, 
and to this end invites the co-operation of all students of the dialects. 
Tables of Grammatical Forms are included for rcferencct ^i^d an 
appendix on relationship terms in JIaHhonalsnd is added. The book is 
very well printed and got up, and its low price has been made possible 
by a generoua grant from tlie Government of Sonthem Rhodesia, 

I. C. W. 


Modern Swahili, By B. ,L Ratcliffe and Sir Howard 
ELFHiNfiToxE. pp. xviii + Loudon : The Sheldon Press, 
1932. m. 6d. 

The joint Buthoia of Modem Swahili are to be congratulated 
on their production of a new grammar, designed to meet the needs 
of the present times. 

To have done the work so satisfactorily is no mean achievement, 
especially when it is an nttempt to find the G^CM^ of the varions 
dialects of Swahili and to embody the result in the form of a grammar. 

For those w-ho, tlirongh compulsion or choice, sit for Government 
higher examinatioiia this book should prove of practical value. 

For the greater part of the l>oofc there is nothing to he said but 
words of praise. Part Tl gives a good deal of ^isefid information 
not found in other grammars, and the chapters in Part. I on verbs 
and formation of nouBS should prove helpful to students wishful 
of acquiring facility in expression. 

But the earlier chapteia are marred by little inaccuracies in Swahili 
idiom, lack of punctuation in the Swahili sentences, and verbose 
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explanations in the text, and confusion in the use of gnuntnatical 
tenijfl. 

Also, some few difficulties, which constitute the essence of Swahili 
idiom, arc passed over too lightly, and the exercises on these points 
display either a poverty of examples, or examples in such poor English 
idiom, as to afford the student but little help in grasping the point 
at issue. 

For instance : In illustrating the use of the “ me ” tense, the 
example given is : “ The chiefs house has fallen clown ” ; and in the 
exercise esn the “ me ” tense the sentence given is : “ The clothes of 
the porter’s wife have hecome torn,” To use “ have become tom ”, 
instead of “ are torn ”, may help the student to translate that particular 
sentence, hut affords him little help in understanding the use of the 
“ me ” tense in verbs expressing state*—a first step in Swahili idiom. 

Oil p. llfi we read : “ The applied passive is likely to cause some 
confusion,” yet this form, so truly characteristic of Swahili idiom, 
is dismissed in four sentences iti the exercises, and the whole point 
lost by giving the English as a iifcraf translation of the Swahili: “ He 
was run away from,” 

On p, 36 a list is given of the reduplicated demonstratives 
in all their variety, but the exercises afford the student no help 
in using these demonstratives. 

Often sentences illustrate grammatical points, but at some sacrifice 
to Swahili idiom. It is doubtful whether one bears such a wealth 
of demonstratives, adjectives, and particles as given in the sentence 
on p. 37: ” Mwivi huyo ameghika maffuii mawne yate tja uvimiaji 
haor 

The confusion of terms, already referred to, may be seen in reference 
to adjectives and pronouns 

p. 31 : Possessive Pronoun, 
p. 36 : Demonstrative Adjectives, 
p. 37 : Locative Demonstrative, 
p..37: The Demonstrative, 
p, 38 : Possessive Adjectives, 
p. 38 : Poesesaive Particles, 
p, 38 : Pcjffiessii'c Prefix. 

This is all the more confusing because o( the omission of a table 
of concords. 

We read : “ The authors recognixe the advantages of tables of 
conrx>rd. but conceive it to be of far greater Ber%’ice to show each 
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Bcpamte class in its relation to sentence coaatniction. The method 
adopted enables sentence building to commenoe immediately upon 
engaging in study.” 

But in irAo/ «wy i> the use of a table of concords incompatible 
with sentence building immediately upon engaging in study ? Should 
it not rather be a necessary complement to the e^anattona set' forth, 
and thus show the relation of one set of concords to the others 1 

In eoncluston, a few words seem necessary about the arrangement 
of the dasscs. 

In a gtamifiar entitled Modem Swahili, it is somewhat surprising 
to find that the arrangement of the classes follows that of the late 
Rev. W. E. Taylor in hia ffiwiwftmrit of the Swahili Lanffuago^ work 
representative of Mombasa Swahili. 

And it is still more surprising that no comment i» made calling 
attention to points where this arrangement differs from that of Zanzibar 
Swahili, which more closely approximate* to what is termed Modern 
Swahili. 

It must be confusing to a student who has studied Zanzibar Swahili 
to be confronted with a plural locative form without any note explaining 
its common use in Kimvita. 

Also the ” Ku ■' of the infinitive : ** A going on in point of time,” 
to be pat with the “ Kii ” of the locative ; ** A going on in space,” 
needs some comment os this arrangement differs from the clsssilication 
given in the Zanzibar Swahili grammar books, hitherto accepted 
as standard Swahili. 

Such notes would be especially useful, as these rorms are more 
logical and need to he brought into notice. 

K. 0. Ashtox. 


A Modern I no Grammar. By R. F, O. Adams, pp. 200. London : 

Humphrey Slilford, Oxford Univetaity Press, 1932. 6». 

Mr. Adam’s Modem Ibo (Irammar, dealing with the Uwerri dialect 
of this langimge, represents another outeonie of the recent efforts 
towanis the investigation of West African languages, which are linked 
up with the name of the International Institute of African languages 
and Cultures. In fact, the author's phonetieal chapter (chapter i) 
k based on an article on *' The Arochuku dialect of Ibo ” by Miss I. C. 
Ward and the author that has appeared in Afriea, the journal of the 
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Inutitute, and be usea the orthography officinlly adopted for bterary 
Ibo Bince Ptofeeaor WeBterraatin’s Tisit to Sigeria ia 1929* Hia aim 
ia to give a first practtcal introduction to the Tbo language for the uae 
of the Kuropean, and 1 think he has supceedetl in reaching it. Besides 
the gnmamatical part, which he illustrotea copiously by examples and 
patterns, he gives in his chapter on Idioms a aeries of higUy 
valuable examples of Ibo everyday talk {eonvereattons betwwii 
market women, farmers, and hunters) and stories, thereby ilbistratlng 
native life, as far as it is possible in the limited scope of his book. 
Having carefully worked through this part of the book, which supple¬ 
ments the eserciaes that arc to be found in the grammatical chafrtefs, 
with the help of the Ibo-EngUsh vcwabulaiy (pp, 170-200), containing 
all the Ibo words used In the book, the student of Ibci will, it seems, 
possess a sufficient knowledge of Imth the grammar and the vocabulatj- 
of the language as to enable him to converse with Ibn people without 
the help of an interpreter or an iatermediote language. But in the 
Ibo area there is one great obstacle to practical language stiidy, viz, the 
extraordinary dialectical diversity of thia language. To meet this 
difficulty (at least to a certain extent), the author has added an 
appendix showing the main features of the important Oniteha dialect. 

Intonation has been treated in a special chapter (ii}. but as the 
BUtborsays, the tone-marking “ only aim,^ at being suggestive ”. Never- 
thclcai, a good deal of useful adi-Hce is contained hi this chapter, e.g. 
about the tonul changes in questions, about negative v'erbs. imperative 
and subjunctive. The author gives also tp- 12) a tonal pattern of a 
high- and low-tone verb with an indication of the oceurrmg mid-tones 
(which are not marked in the rest of the book). The most important 
thing would be to know, whether the tonal sptem of the language 
is based on the contrast of low and high, as would be suggested by the 
absence of mid-tone verbal stems, or w bether one or two ‘ mid-toucs 
are os essential and as original fts low and high tone. The author 
seems, however, to ascribe too much of the tonal changes to psycho¬ 
logical CBUSca. e.g. when he says that the pitch of the syllable ** u liable 
to modification according to the special mental picture which the 
speaker wishes to paint” (p. 8), or, when ascribing the low tone of 
the past tense (of high and low-tone ^-erbs) to the defimteness of the 
statement (p. 9), It ia, at least, not certain that a psychologieal 
reason is behbd such a fact as the latter. The existence of a passive 

• Cl, p- Hi “Whifc every syllable hsi it* own pilch, vbioli wsy bebigb, tmlf-high, 

orluw^ h^-low" - . + 
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distingiiiabed from sa BCtive fono by tone is vcty mteTesting and 
lennlls the same fact in Nilotic lamguagea, e.g. In Shilluk,^ \ery 
practical b the hint on tonnl changes connected with the elision of 
vowels, as the beginner may often be puzzled by words shortened 
in this way in evervday speech. The use of a tone-mark on the letter 
gk (which is, by the way, a relic of the previous spelling of Ibo, 
retained in the new orthography) seems to be very impractical, and 
it is highly probable tiiat there is a short vowel following the consonant 
which bears the tone. A list of words distinguished by tone only 
(pp. 15-18) will prove to be useful. 

The reviewer wishes the book a wide distribution among the 
European residents in the Ibo country, both for their own profit and 
that of the Ibo language, one of the most important languages of 
Nigeria, and one pa-senting as yet so many difficulties as to the 
dei-eloptnent of a literary kowt). 

H. J. M. 


The Ama-Xosa : Life and Customs. By .Tohs Hestdebsos Sooa. 

Lovedale Press. London : Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner and Co., 

Ltd. 213. 

Rarely do we come across a document written by an .African 
in which be attempts to describe and explain the customs of his own 
people. Rev. Soga's book is therefore particulorly interesting as 
it comes from the pen of an educated man of native descent and gives 
us his outlook upon the life of his own tribe of which ho is proud 
indeed. 

It is not untimely that we should ha\*e this point of view, for 
though the Xoaas, a Bsotu tribe of South-East Africa, have been under 
European administration for nearly a century the Europcanii who 
have written about them have not delved very deeply into their 
mode of life, with the result that they have not succeeded in giving 
us a clear insight into the most important ospecta of Xosa life. 

The book is divided into two parts : Part I—Historical ; Part II— 
SociologieaU 

He starts with an outline of the history of this South-East African 
tribe, in which be makes much of the not very significant points of 
similarity between Bantu and Jewish citstoms. 
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Thfi beat section of Part 1 is the next chapter—an excellent chapter 
in which the writet deals very ably with the clan systenu and the 
institution of chieftainship. He nest discuasca Xosa Law and gives 
a detailed description of their methods of a'arfare. These chapters 
are interesting, illuminating, and very well treated. 

Tbe chapter on Physical and other Cliamcteristics would have 
been better placed in Part II. Here in a note on the Xosas* sense of 
humour Rev. Soga renwrks that Europeans who have not maste^ 
the inflection and tones of the Xosa language provide a never-failing 
source of amusement to the native (surely a suggeation for tlie linguist 
and phonetician to set to work in this field 1). 

Part 1 closes with a chapter on Kroli, last groat chief of the Arna- 
Xosa. This splendid character study arouses aymputhy for the chief. 

Port 11 is a veritable patchwork of clumsily arranged chapters, 

A chapter on the Life and Customs of the tribe is followed by others 
on Sacrifice and Religion. In this last he includes a useful section 
on the various grades of diviners, but Ancestor Worship—so important 
in the lives of the Bantu—is Burprisingly lightly touched on. 

Next come chapters on Beliefs and Omens: Charms , then a 
peculiar arrangement— one on Marriage Customs is separated from 
a rfmptoT on Loboln by otit on Cirt'unwision^ 

He treats the custom of Lobola in a defensive way, and grants 
the womenfolk no disabilities because of it. This point of view is 
surely debatable. 

Then, Motber and Infant; CSiildren’s Oames; Old Age, Death, 
and Burial. In his chapter on Proverbs and Metaphors Rev, Soga, 
by hi.s choice of examples, illustrates the surprising vitality and aptness 
of the language and discloses an imagination with which the native 

is not usually croflited. , . , 

The section on Taboos is dirdded into Women's, Girls, Mens, 

Boys’, and General TuIwkjs. , 

'in a chapter on Sport the Xosa pastime of Ox Racing is delightfuUy 
described. Tlien comes an all too short account of the Economic 
Life, which nevertheless includes some intelligent remarks on the 
effect produced on Xosa life by European contact. 

An insignificant chapter, Seasons, brings the book to a close. 
Several good photographs are included as illustrations. 

Though early in the book Rev. Soga points out that “mis- 
interpietation of Bantu customs by European WTiters and failures by 
raiasionaries. who have had in the past the primary part to play 
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in tlie edncotioE autj civilizing of the Bantu, to value aright the customs 
of this people are duly TosponHible for the failure both of education 
and civilization uniong them. Xo attempt has seriously been huhIc 
to find the true inward meaning of, and retain what ia best in. the 
customs and social institutions of the Biuitu, and to bring them into 
line w ith what is best in Eviropean civilization, llad this been done 
progress would have been speeded up. To regard all Bantu customa 
aa anathema deserving of utter damnation U pure ignorance and folly. 
The Bantu can never more live wholly under the laws and customs 
of his forebears, hut he should be encouraged to retain what was 
good and useful in tlie past, aud along with it accept what is best for 
his uplift from his new cnviTonnient in spite of this, he himself him 
left some serious gaps. Although he ia idealistic, and sometimes 
weakly attempts to defend what Eiiropcatw eriticiKC adversely by 
vaguely saying that these things ore all for the purpose of maintaining 
the balance of the tribe, yet there ia much of importance in Bev. Soga’s 
book. It is a definite contribution to our knowledge of the Bantu, 
which no serions student of anthropology can afford to ignore. 

B, Honikman. 


At Homk with the Savage. By .T. H, Dribero. pp. 31 + 267. 

London : George Routledge and Sons, Ltd. 1932. 7s, W. 

Mr. Driberg’s new book is a pleasant book, a book that arouses 
interest and sympathy, it gives a survey of and ati introductioR 
to anthropology “ for the general reader ", as the author says in Lis 
prefacje, baaed on facts taken from all parts of the world, but showing 
clearly enough tliat the author has been “ at home " in the field, 
and has ietain«l a view of anthropology os a science of man and life. 
Everywhere we meet with this concept of anthropologj', whetlier be 
Stresses the need of seeing the indirddual m the primitive group, which 
means, finally, the living man, or whether he pleads for his science aa 
a practical science, which is not to be undcretood as narrow 
utilitarianism, as the field of practice in this case, *' native policy ” in 
all its branches, covers ail the burning problems of cultural contact 
of to-dav, that will be the history of to-morrow. Therefore also 
ho reatricta liimacH to the discussion of the facts, limiting the number 
of anthropological tenaini as much as possible, cuts down nearly all 
literary quotatioas.and handles things as generally as possible in order 
to avoid girdng long lists of specified examples. This ge ncrality may have 
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r-t; 


disBf] vantages» but the author warns bis reader against it, and speaks 
(p, 256) of the variety of detail which may differentiate cultures 
governed by the same general principles. Another result of the author a 
basic attitude is his organic view of cultural life : “ Anthropology, 
tlierefore, is the science which relates man to liis activities, which 
studies him as a living organiam and equally studies groups 
of men as living oTgsiUsms seeking toi discover how they work and 
wliy they work” (p. 135). (Therefore the comiiarison of culture 
to merely ” a very complicated piece of machinery ” seems to be 
not quite suitable, as machinery, in any case, lacks the “ vis vitalis ” 
proper to everything organic). 

To resume the statement made in the beginning; this book, 
written " to interest him (viz. the * general reader') in the science of 
social anthropology and to enable him to see that it is an extremely 
interesting science ” (Preface) serves its purposes extremely well, and 
will help the reading public to find “a possible line of approach to 
the problems of contact, which now loom so insistently on the cultiiral 
horbon” (Preface), and, perhaps, even entice new adepts to the 
science of anthropology, desiring to meet these problems. 

H. J. M. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES 


HINDUSTAN AND HINDOSTAS 


On pp. 1104 ff. of VoL \l. Port 4 of the Df- Oral^iM 

Bailey hao given ua o valuable article on “The ^\oKi Hindtistaii . 
He Wgino it by remarking “ It baa aometimea been said that the only 
correct apellLng of the T^onl is Hivdostan, and that thia ia proved by its 
bebg made to rhyme with bostd7, ‘* He then gives a number of 
authorities to show that the word is usually pronounced “ Hindustan , 
although “ HindCstan *’ ia not wrong. His concluaton la that, “ This 
form HindOatan. bo well supported by the evidence of literature, 
almost invariably heard in speech, adopted by the HindOst^^ 
Academies, ia surely the form which we should employ in English. 
So far as English is conoerned, 1 do not think that many will be found 
to differ from Dr. Bailey, for the Oxford English Dictionary has 
“ Hindufitan " as one of two allowable spellings, the other being 
“ Hindoostan 

As a tccbnicul term for philological purposea, 1 would, however, 
suggest further consideration of the subject- The questions are. 
first, what is the quality of the second vowel of the word ! Is it u or o ? 
Secondly— whichever of these two vowels is adopted, is it long or 


short f 

Dr- Bailey’s allusion to the rhyme with bosiSn is apparently a 
reference to what wna said by the late Sir Charles Lyall on p. I of his 
Sketch of the //i atf la rtguage (quoted in £5/., ix, i, 42)- Sir Charles 

called the language "Hindustani ", and then went on to state that 
the word is “ correctly Hindostani", and to explalD its origin. There 
is here no reference whatever to the quantity of the second vowel. 
What he wished to be understood wsls that “ correctly " that vowel, 
in quality of /imbre. wna an o-vowel and not a u-vowel. 

I entirely agree with Dr. Bailey that, at the present day. the word 
is very commonly pronounced “ Hindthrtan" or (as I, Fr^nally, 
should prefer to write it) "Hindostun", in which latter the 6 is 
intended to teprenent the sound of the first, short, o m t^ worf 
“ promote ", and not the S in “ hotAt the same time, 1 u-ould 
draw attention to the fact that, as quoted by Dr. ^iley, Profe^ 
'AM us Satter §iddiql while preferring “ Hindustan , tMt 

“HindCstan" is not wrong. While, therefore. 1 fn y a^^ c 

tOL vfl^ TJiT I, 
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curtency of *' HinrluHtwn " (or Hindiwtln 1 think that we may 
all agtcft that from the point of Mew of etymology, the spelling (not 
necessarily the proninoi-iation) “ Hindflstan " c^ese^^'e8 consideration. 
It is unnecesaary to waste apa.ee here with the old Eraniati hiatory of 
the word. That was auflaciently given by Sir Charles Lyall. Suffice 
it to say that, in Persian, the word “ Ilindastan " (with o) waa firmly 
establLshed at the time of Sa*di and that that was the form under 
which it Was introduced into India, Under the influence of the 
iste'vial4-Hind^ it haa, in that comitrj’, remained unchanged and 
current, with ita tmjkui o. ci-er since, while in modem Persian, not 
subject to that infloence, mfijhiil has become 

That this S was in regular use in India must be inferred not only 
from the analogy of other words, but also from the fact that nearly 
all the o'd travellers from Europe used such words as “ liindostan ", 
*■ Indostan ”, and so on. 1 do not give particulam of these, as they 
/.nn easily be found in litdmon^ebson, but here are some refeiences 
to works by people who ninde a professed study of Hindifetaiu :— 

A.D. 1704, Franciscus M. Turonensis wrote a it‘«cou IJnguai 
Indostamm. 

1744. B. Schultze published his Gmmtnalica llind^lanica. 

1772, First edition of G. Hadley's Grarntnaii^Ml Remaris oft the 
Indostan Tjanguage. But in the fifth edition (1804) the language is 
called “ the jargon of Hindocelan 

1773. FcTgusson'a Didtonarg of the iHndo^an Lanffoage. 

1778. Anon. Gmimdea indottam a rnais vtdgar, gm sc prftdica 
i»o Imperio do gram Mogot (in Portuguese, printed in Home). 

From the above it is plain that up to the end of the eighteenth 
century the word was pronounced with o, 

.At the end of the eighteenth century, the foundation of the Bengal 
Asiatic Society encouraged the study of Persian among Europeans in 
Calcutta, and, in quoting words Imrrowed from that language, and 
used in UidQ, the bter Persian pronunciation then eunent rose into 
favour among Ejiglishmen. We thus find, both in the fifth edition of 
Hadley’s grammar, as shown above, and in the long series of Gilchrist's 
works (1787-1825) the spctling “ Hindoostanee", and this became 
the current English form of the wotrl (though now and then the chforn) 
reappears), and is the origin of the two forms sanctioned by the 0£D. 
for modern English. 


‘ See. e.gH Blooiiniann in JASB* SSSriL $. p. 3 ij. 
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So iniJcIi for the question as to whether the second vowel waa 
original!V « or o. Let u& now consider the question of its quantity. 
Dr. Bailey is undoubtedly right in his contention that at the present 
day it ifi generally pronounced short. That the word ia often written 

with the original loug 5, as in contradict this. 

The word is a foreign one, borrowed from Feraian, and in writing such 
words in Urdu in the Persian character, infljftGf vowels are used, not 
only to reptesent the sounds of long e and long o, but also to represent 
the short sounds of the asme letters (for whieh there is no direct 
alphabetical proi-naion). Thus, to tate as an example the Hindustani 
Academy referred to by Dr. Bailey, the borrowed English word 
“Acad^y” is spelt ^ represented by 

tnnjkiil t. It thus follows that and are nowadays 

ineiely variant spellings in the Peraian character of the same word 
written by Dr. Bailey “ Hindtistiin ” in English letters. 

As to whether^ when transliterating, we aliould w^ite the secofiu 
vowel of the word if or d. that is a matter of small importance. We 
all know that pesk may, and often does, reprcseiit d as well as u, 
though usuntlv transliterated by the latter Elngli^li letter. If we 
attess the etymological hiat-ory of the word, it would be better to 
write “ Hindostan '* than Hindustan ", 

The origin of the short vowel requires hardly any explanation. 
It is a univeraal rule in Lido*.4rvan languages that a long vowel 
immediately following an accented syllable tends to become short, 
flo that ** Hindestan ” is naturally prononnoed Hinduetan 
to whether, in actual speaking, the second vowel is pronounced (us 
distinct from being spelt} a or S, b. 1 think, largely a matter of pc^nal 
equation. The actual vowel is obscure, and its titnbre varies in 
different mouths. I discussed this very question some twenty-five 
years ago with seveml educated Indian gentlemen who then happened 
to be in London. Opinions differed—indeed, in some cases, the 
speaker had to repeat the word to himself several timwbefow he could 
make up his mind one way or the othcr^biit the opinion of tlie 
maiority was that the sound was nearer that of S * than that of H. The 
late Coioncl Phillott talked the matter over with me at the tune, and 


» Lrt laemKAt th»t hy i I hrro .onjid of «, -pproiimstinj 

the Mund of thTunit a in «iirpmote •*. H A** hc» mA«lo the »uad rf tbe 
^ in “ hot 
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we agreed that tbt ideal spelling of the word in English characters 
would be ‘‘ Hindmanthe scuall superior * indicating at the saine 
time both quantity and quality. Of courae, such a spelling would be 
unsuitable lor general use. 

To sum up, T would suggest that for lay use, in writing English 
for English people who arc not expert orientaliKtn+ otir business is to 
accept the authority of the OED., and not to be didactic to the poor 
imlearned. If wc wish to transliterate, we must traasKtfratCp and put 
down letter for letter what is in the originah If in the original the 
word has iwajAw? ifflo, we must transliterate that by o or o according 
to our system. If it has then we must transliterate it by «, or, 

if our system allows it, by In technical work for fellow-students 

I would suggest that the form “Bindost^” should be adopted, 
I prefer it to * * Hiudtistan not only for historical reasons, but also 
because it is in accord with the iVwf, while “ Hincinutau ” 

is not. ^ It IB* of couTSCp unnecessary* in moat systems of tmnslitoration ^ 
to put the mark of shortness over the vowel. As elsewhere, the aljseiioe 
of the long mark should be a suJiiciont indication of its quantity^ 

Gkoroe a. Grierson, 


UBI>U AL AU. 

Slay T be permitted to oHer a few supplemeDtary remarks on 
Dr+ Gralmme Bailey's interesting ** Phonetic Kotes on Uidfi 
Records on pp+ ^133ff. of VoL VI, Part 4 of the Buifdrn, In that 
paper he ia dealing with the UidO of Delhi, which is, 1 believe, nowadays 
accepted as possessing the standard pronunciation. On the other 
Iiand my experience his been almost entirely confined to that spoken 
further east, and in one particular that shows a marked divergence 
from the Delhi norm. I allude to the pronunciation of the diphthopg au 
Dr* Bailey states that in tlie Delhi record ui is sounded aa bb. I am 
familiar with this sound in other Indian languages, and would auggest 
that it ia peculiar to w^tem ancl north-western India, and that it is 
heard not only in Delhi Urdii but also, to my experience p in Rajasthani* 

^ If Wfl iUt!- to Abandon tbc in thb wcntl, mnit mbci abandon it in tmU 

TordJ* aa and a tigfr. TTn' fnnntir woald then become thp rmian 

and the lattct wtrtdd not only become the Per^iati #Arr+ but would aluo mcaii 
“* liap and oat ** A ti^r lu diAcufainA Indbn langUAgfv, I liimk we mj faErlv 
quoto Koracs^ and »y, " Ptfiieoa odi upparAtufl atwJ “ pimpliei mjrto nihil adlAborw 
MxtalnB, cura *\ 
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Gujarati, and even furtter west in the Eninian Paehtd, 

It is also probably heart! in Paojabi and SindliT, hut I eannot state 
this (tom personal eacperience. Different grammarians Lave repre- 
flented the local variants of this Bound by variouft signs* of which 
e and S ate perhaps the moBt usuaL 

The sound La tecognizcd by Indian graTnmariaiLS. Thus Fai(i4it 
Rdma Kar^a, oi jSdhpur, on p. ? of his Marwati Vyakarai?a says 
that in Saiiakrit the pronunciation of ai and au Lb bnt that 

in ^larwait it is usually In 1S14 I asked the late Signor 

Teasitodp who was then studying in Jodhpur, what the PaijsJit 
actually meant by the term av^ktu. His reply waB:— 

“ In the pronunciation of ^ it [!,?♦ the pronunciation] 

sounds to me something like c in * step ' let \ * get \ 

* complesion \ etc. Certainly^ it has the same sound as Italian 
is. Taking the Sanskrit Jl to have the sound of i {acute accent), 
the Marwati ^ might be represented by having the sound of i 
(grave accent)."’ 

In Dr. Bailey's paper, the Delhi pronunciation of Urdu is quite 
properly taken as the standard, but it is queer how standards change. 
About the year 1^H2, 1 arranged to have a HLndi^tant greniophone 
record made by an educated Indian friend, a native of Rijpntana. 
He pronounced hiB nTs in the Delhi fashion^ and not like the o* in 
aialc At a meeting of language teachers held at the office of the 
Cml Ser^nce Commissioners in 1913, which was attended by sevenil 
eminent Urdu scholars^ this record was unanimously condemued as 
unsuitable for teaching purposes, solely on account of this pronuncia¬ 
tion of (II, although I contendefl, and it W'as admitted, that it w'Oa 
that use<i in Delhi. 

I was interested in the matter^ and wrote to India to inquire howr 
w idelv, in the Gangetic valky> this pronunciatioa was diffused. I here 
give one fcply^ written to me by a first-rate Urdu scholar, whose name 
1 must omit, as I have not had an opportunity of obtaiaLng his 
permission for ita publication on tlua occasion. He said :— 

. If I had answered it [he. your inquiryi on my own 
impressions, 1 should have said that the vowel of ijuil was always 
pronounced like the German d, or the sound of a sheep bleating. 
. . - But I think I was wtong. I learnt Hiodustani first from my 
father, who spent his time in India in Lahore, and be certaiiily 
pronounced the vowel of fual in tliia way, while he pronounced 
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that of full to rhyme with ' high and I have continued to do the 
same. I have juat been talking to a Musaliniiii gentleman of 
Sitapur (50 miles north of Lnekaow) who talks, I believe, excellent 
Lucknow Urdu, and be tells me tluat the 3 pronunciation is that of 
l>clhi rtdu, in me far east as Aligarh, and that the other is the 
Lucknow pronuJiciation. I think this Is correct 
Here we have it definitely stated that, in 1913 , the I>elhi proaimcia- 
tion did not pre^^ail farther east than Aligarh, My own experience, 
baaed on what 1 heard stilt farther east, in the coutitry round Patna, 
was that the 3 -sound wa# occasionally heard, bnt indicated a certain 
wunt of education. ThuSp in the well-knouTi nursery rhyme, one 
heard servants call the jujube iwr instead of bair. On the other hand, 
in common conversation, 1 noted^ among educated Hindus, two 
distinct sounds. each, al both rii and oii> One sound was long^ as in 
Sanskrit p and was used only in Tatsama words^ such as bair, etiiuity. 
Here the ai was distinctly long, as befitted its origin from o + L 
On the other hand, in Tadbhava worrls it was derived from u + i 
or aya, and it was distinctly short., as Ln 6 dir, the jujube (< batinra-. 
baytim-)^ The sounds of the respective words for enmity ” and for 
“jujube*' were quite different. It would be intcreb"ting to know if 
there is auv such diBtinction m the Delhi pronunciation. 

In the above I have said nothing about the Delhi probUUcYatlon 
of au, SB that of nu in the English word “ maul ”, to which attention 
ia also drawn hy Dr. Bailey. 1 think, however, tliat all that 1 have 
said regarding m will apply ^ mutaiu also to ou, although 

my materials are not so folk I, however, clearly remember that, in 
Bibar^ the aa in the Tatsama auras^ a legitimate son^ or in the Arabic 
a woman, waa^ longp while, in the Tadhhava am, and (< apum-^ 
amm-), it was alwaj-s short. 

Georoe a. Grierson. 


REFERENCES TO ALCttESIY CN BLDDHrST SCRIFTCRES 
indologista have tn be obliged to Jlr, A. Waley for calling their 
attention to paissages on alchemy in Chinese traiinlations of MahavanW 
testa (BjSCJjS, 19 d 2 , p. 1102 f). The most interesting from 

a literary point of Slew seems to be the reference in Hsuau-tsangu 
translation ot the Abhidhanm-Mafiavibha.ja to the gold-mu king bv 
flaoaka and the minister Huai-yil^h (moon-lover) * ”p There is little 
1 Hvai ii3c»ti^ hrrt pri>bii.bly ponccal. c-cnbtuo' - for pratc«ption. 
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doubt that the latter name repreiwnts an Indian Candra^pta, &ipaka 

being the well-known Canabya. That their relation is inverted must 

not surprise, as Sapaka U called a disciple of Anauda also. 

The name Saijaka is nearly the same as in Arabic works where 

Sanaq is met as a master of meditme, a master of poieons, and ns a wise 

man.* Tliat he is represented as a pupil of Ananda is perhaps a 

confusion with Sanaka- or ^ihakavasin, who b brought into connection 

with Gupta and to whom Auanda commits the care of the Law- 

The CAiA fa i«», attributed to a SSgS^um, can hardly be earlier 

than the eighth century, if this author of the Ra^ratnSkar^i n not to 

be identified with his namesake of the tenth century, mentioned y 

Albiruni.* _ 

0. E^ees. 


\ correspondent WTites : The lollowing extract from the iWfld™ 
J/«if (Ovemeas edition) of 13th August, 1931, may possibly be of 
interest with reference to Professor J, Fh. Vogcl'a article " The Head¬ 
offering to the Goddijss m Pallava Sculpture '■ (BSO.% vi, p. 639 
ct seq.). Though the “ victim " was a Christbn. and there is no 
evidence of any vow, this unusual method of ending one’s hnancial 
trofbles mnv owe something to the folk memon- of a jnnetice which at 
one time was quite fashionable in South India, B. Lewis Rice cites quite 
a number of instances of head-givings in his Mytorc and Coory 
from the Inscriptions (pp. 186-7). 

CHOPPING HIS OWN HE;\I> OFF( 

Bangalore, 

“ AiijHsf 4. 

“ Joseph, said to be a clerk in the Indian Institute of fksienco and 
residing in Blackpally, is in the Bowring Hospital with choppier wounds 
in his head. 

It is alleged that he was heanly invoh'cd ui debt and w'as served 
with a summons to appiear in Court on July 31. He is reported not to 
have obeyed the summons, but that on the night of August 1, in the 

I Cf, Zschsriae. WZK.V. Sft. 19U. p. 182 R- 

« S«! XlirifauHf, SITJ, p, 3-18 H.i Pirylnalji, la <»« Umptmir Ap>ta 

tAanaUi du MltUt Oiiinfl 31) pp. 337 ft., 3*2 If- „ , , - j , 

• Jotly. jr<rtwAri/l/liF- EnuJ WMirck, p.tt£>: WintemUs. Gtsek. itd. i.u., 

iii^ p. 5S2 f. 
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presence of his mother and wife, he took up a chopper and beg^ 
chopping at his head. Several neighboms endeavoured to atop him 
but failed. 

“ After gashing hia head in about fifteen places he attempted to 
sever bifl head, but when the wound was about S inches in length he 
fell exhausted and was removed to hospital” 


THE NI HAY AT AL-KJDAM Fl JlUf AL KALAM OF 
AL-SHAHKASTANI 

Readers of the RuZ/e/ib (and not least myself) have reason to be 
grateFul for Dr. Tritton's helpful review^ of vol. i 6f my odifcion of al- 
Shahmstani's Sum}m Phitimphm (vol. vi, p. 1019 et Kevet- 

theleas i must lejwt the emendation which he propcjsea in 

place of The vetb la Jl&’p not ^d the idibizi is 

a favourite of Shahmstaors, ef. his Milat, p. t ^ Hoc «t 

j-u!i 

^"the referring of all states to the divine decree/" So here n) 
he saySp "*\Ve do not admit that temporal lelations are pfedi|pble 
of the deity, yet you have attributed (to ns (tbe terms) * before 
* after \ etc., with reference to the creator/" 

In Tf£, V*, Dr. Trittou is undoubtedly right in saying that the 

text may stand; but wTong, T think, in rendering ** It is excluded by 
the fundamental principle. Their argument from knowledge is 

admissible/* Tbe text 

KJty^ shows that "'admissible ”p. if this stands for 

must be construed vrilH the followings not the preoediog, 

clause^ and consequently the passage reads : On thb principle 

argument '■ ns to the [divine) knowledge is excluded, for it is 
possible that God may order what he knows will not be performifil/"^ 

AcFitED Guillaume, 


* Th& j muft hp otnitt4?d. 
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lu JJ taitirmv: tiu3C oicui (,Jf Vt I 

In tentation nsfinilli {ViL 4, 11). Tom Ips htmiineti s^y 
Cfoncpntr^ b\ Aliiim Mn^yln a'lvvAit Ten<lu hnhitableji meme lea Upix 
ingrats ( Frf. i, 1). Ilans €eite coutr^o l^bivpr regni? diJt toois de rann^e 
et les serpentn pullnlcnt ; ainni Ta voulu Abni Manyu. |jour coiitrarier 
Tmav^e d'Ahum Mazda {Yd. i, 2-S)*—A ces sou venires l^ndai™ Pt 
confiia flp r^liiistcnt les donn^cs mazdceniaca FEran-veS. Uiie 
tradition de haute antiquitc* niais depuis longtempa obwouttic, pla^ait 
dana rfedui-vei Je berceau dea Imiiiona et lea premieni conuneucements 
de la foi zoroastrienne, f>n cotopteJidra que rimportanoc du prohh^me 
ait jntRpit^ nn long dtbat>* mais aussL que !a nature de la docninienta- 
tion ne iiermefcte pas de le consicl^rcr comme cloa. En fait I incertitude 



* PjMir Jft bibU«^riliip fciniumopi rf. riaJiUfuntcf, 
]Wtlkalumu>« Jai4. Lr* n^nltw 
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fnibsiate et Ton ne salt toHjoiua hi le senjs ilo ]‘p:(pn'jifiion 
va?^, ni ou localuicf cctt€ ooatr^c. pt noititi ppook* It (ju*? oidritc 
le t^moigRsge dt TAvtstaBur I'oTiguie dcs Tranieiis, II nemhle cepppdant 
<jue, Riir cliAcun <le ct?» potnte, I’^tuile interne ilea tcxtea en prfiseii.i'i' 
fourniBse lea ol^menta d’une aolution. 

1 

1^'* explications pmposi^ea pom le mot vuijaft' dans rexpreaaioii 
ar^imifn vtiifitk- vajjah* atycti (irsnion)”,* iioiia ne retiondronH <|ue 
la tlomicre en date, qiu eat en vole de s’iinpoaer partout, jiinlroBa 
a it'staiir^ mtJuA- cn pour le faire eorrespoiidre a 

“ espnce, region'*,* Adoptee par ItJt. Cliristerisen, Lommel, et, d'irne 
manitre plus ^^f^c^v^c par M. Herjifeld, eettc hiterpn^tation, aiix jetix 
de M, Hfrtel, ** triflt xweilellos dus Richtigc," ^ II eat temps d'en laiie 
justice, L’ftyinolcigie tl’Andreas ne se aoutirnt im'eii imposatit uiie 
forte deviation & la graphie avcfitique ; modilier t'ltijah- eii *vynf/ik-f 
c’eflt inipiiter ik ta tradition deux fautes distinrtes, inconnues I’line ct 
I'autre de la Vulgate, et qu'il aerait fiiiigu]i&r<'niBtit audarieux de 
suppoaer r6unies dans chaijun exeraple du mot. !l arris’e rjiie ntT(= b/j 
et I anient fcritB I'un pour rnutre,^ du fait que la notation *y de 
I'arch^type admrtUit Ics deux vocalisationji. Jlais il .setait Hniia 

prt?c«lent, a ma connaissante, que fve provint d'line emTUptioi) de go. 
11 y n aiitatit d'arbitraire ik iidmcttre im Hottemerit entre et : rien 
ti'autorisc h tTanK}xirter dans TAvesta (x pld-nomene dont lea tuanirea< 
tations n'ap]taraii»ient qiie dans la graphic du moyen-pi'rae ; eti 
avestique lea aemi-oeelusivea amirdca ct sonom gardent conahiiatiicnt 
leur valeiir respective et sent toiijoiirs esactement notfes, t^ette 
objection palfegrapliique dut-elle meme etre sunaont^ que la forme 
postulfe ixir Andreas achoppemit sm une impossibility phonetiqiie. 
On connait ik present le sort de initial en pehlevj; il alioutit 
ik /«-. Ainsi ryun,,- “flouffle vital "> (pom^. 

apondant prycisymetit a n/nca.^-) “eudroit ” > rjfuk > jah, IXme 
le prytembi mirait iloutiiV pni» O,, i-st foi„ , 1 ^ 

notre erf. 


' In mite il,* wHe (--liule, Ina »rtn tuujoun citw itans ma iiClhfiemnlu. 

'■ ft'rile qui- (wr <{i'IaiPk Jnit^niiiniil*. 

Cf. In n, Jiinvuilr i-t DurKim, r’affr/neuifr* IVVl'rrH, n. 3 SL 

* lt.Tr...n«n. ji. 43 : CTlrirtenmn. An. iv. ISIJeL 

j>. ai, n, *»; Lnninir), XII.. v, JfttT, p, 7, n. 4 : H{<nr«lil ,4/r* t 

b p. 104, a. 2; MiiMm nnrf Jiwi. 

* Cf. U^AckrrttH^I^ 
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En definitive on sc tmuve nimetie & In fnnrto ttaditionneib tmiJliA- 
ct ii robligntion de IMnterpretcr telle quelle. Or, aa point de ^Tie 
morpliologique, raijfnfi se tire immediatenieiit dc mig-. Si jwTwnne 
ti’a propone cctte derivation evidcntc, c'est appnremnient qu'elle jie 
fournit pas ii premiere vue de sens adequat, oc qui tient & tme limitation 
illdgitime du sens cic la rncme. Iji tTadaction de jsir " brand ir, 
lancer {une armc) ”, la seule quon reoonnaisse, convient en effet a 
pliiaieiua formes : lYfcyafs tuicjo ” brandissaiit I’anne " (Ijf iix, 92); — 
vaiya- “action delanwr[mi trait)’’ (IV s, 69, 98)AtiinV^o- “Inen 
lanci”, cf, pc«. untjvJiion " pouasero«s. viyun “ dbranler, agiter 
Isd. tfPjaij “brandir, frapper”. Mais possede aiisai la valour 

moyonne do “s'^lanwr “ que montre ind. vej- et qui sc confinuc dans 
pluflieurs emploia avcstiquos : KnntiijTiim^m “ la mnssue qui vole 
droit ” (IV X, 96)Atvftw^ mifji&ii " l arme qui s’^laiu^e [et frapjjc) 
bicu ” { Y. h'ii. 31), etsurtout TOi'yiio- " ilancement, fait de so repaiidrc”, 
ell parlant des entijc cjui d^bordent, ct, ra^taphoriquemont, d une armfe 
cnnetoie (Bartholomne, B'6., 1428). La eoniparaiaon avcc skr. irga- 
" mDiivenient. viih^niejit, irruption, Hot ” montre qnc le sons originel 
do i. ir, «iij- reside dans Fidw de “ (ae) ddplaccr pjir un niouvcnioiit 
rapide, (at*) projetcr, (s*)^paiidre ” ct quo rapplication au jet d une 
nrnie n’cu forme qu'iiiie aeccption. 


t’o jKiint acquis, on gagnc une confirmation et nii ternie nouveau 
dans phi. T, vHkm “ large, fteiiilu ”, rfhwBar *' pliLs largo ", iv/jinT/i 
“ extciiaion, ^ndue L'fuljectil i-oAin romonte a *«tig-niii-, iMinilli'le 
a wig-rm- (av, iwiywH-). Pour Le jiasaage de -gm- a -hm-, oomparer; 
*spftigmii- (aqgiL 'jfpryiu’Jl- “ fli*ur ”) > phi. sprahm, arm. ttpram^ 
pcrs. iifpariitii “ basilic " —v.p. fttigmalanti- > srtn. arani, 

syr. pers. //uwifltfdii. On voit ainai corrolwtrii |H,r 

un derive aignifiBnt “ etendir le sens de " se rf-pandre, s’liteiidre “ 
qu'on a reconnu a iwi;/', siirtout en parlant dcs eaux. 

Dfes lore, se d^noticc eomme un uliatrait d^aignnnt le fait 

dc se r£qjandre et plus gfin(5ralcnieiit rdtcndue ou I'exteiiaion. Kt 
rtri^nnawi tttijnh- sigoific I' “ ^tenduc iranienne Lu valeiir exaete 
de ce terme appUqiid L une r^ioti se determine luir le complexe 
deacriptif dont elle cat en rdalitd une abrdviation. On ne senibk* paa 
avoir observe* que la Iwntioti authentiqne, celle qui rdiiiiit toua lea 
dldmenta ndeessairefl a rinterprdtatioii, est otV^wwi fneje iviwAif^fd 


^ Fnrasos thf-K Anilrwfctf-llcrminff- Miltrlirum. U 3S«. l^^p 

lUa:i, fh. -iChd) ^ |j. 311 H rh 
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E. BENVENlfiTE— 


ddUyatjd “ hi vaijah- iranL^^ti de la bonne Datya (Vd. i, 2 i iip 20 i 
17 V, Up 104; XV, 2), E^issant le nom de flcuvc Diiiya, Ic neutre 
mijah- roTnme ci-dessns le feminki ixii^rid-, contient biea ridfe ties 
eaiix cn mouvement . En conis^iiBiitTe ['express Ion quaMe V ^teodue 
inmieiiDe tie la bonne Diltya e^est a dire la portion Lraniczine dm 
territoire que le fleuve baigne. lie la, plua brievement, 
fJmn-rH “ ^tontine* r^on inuiietine 


II 

11 Skagit maintenant d^identifier lu region ainsL d^^nomni^!. Personne 
n'ajonte pltia Foi h rilluBoire ^^nation ar^niini {imjak-} = Armti dont 
Jnsti et Tbixmesteter s'autorisaient jadis pour placer I'Eran-ve^ an 
Nord-Oiicst tie Flrtiin. De par ses donneea^ le probl^me tie comporte 
norabre reatreint tie posaibilit^ ; rEnin-vez 6tant le preiuier 
piiVH mention dans [c catabgiie des provHnoes orientalea qui ouvre 
le ebapitre initial du Vide^nriatp il faiit n^asaireiaent le cherclier aii 
NortbEist de rinm. Aussi^ dcpiuis llarkwart, a-t-on pens^ a plusienrs 
reprises a In conttte b jilus aeptentrionale deTEst iranienpla ChorasmiCip* 
mais iK>iir des raisaii!^ ext^riciires a rAveata* (nit la preu%^e pent 
on etre acquit i^ar unc comparaison de ilenx toxtes avestiqiies. 

lyp premier eliapitre tiu Videvdat ^iiumere dans Tordre suivant les 
provinces tie I'l^at: artjaimm mtjo — gum- (Sogdiane) — fwor^i- 
(ILirgiane) — fidirSt-* (Bactriane) — ktmim- (Herat)^ etcn Plusieiirs 
tie cea aonifi figiirent aussi^ dispoa^ autrement^ dans 17 x, 13-14 f 
(iin^ro) tfu paoirgo zamngo . ifflrti bur^iimva vJsp^ 

wiiSuUi mryo . kigumm ^^ifa ^ ^ * ^thny($ ap6 jwjflieli 

xMaoS^nta d intfiii-i/M hnmiftim guontlu 

itiix&jrtidu x’diri^n&i. Passage mt^trique et ancienp dont lea vers out 
4t6 inexaetement seprf-s tkns I’lkl. Geltlncr. Nous le restituons ainsi: 


jju parvjffj 

srJra bftrhiam fffbmlti 
ntldl rhpam iUlidati 
argaJufftfnam mri^to 


“ (iliSra) qtu le premier atteint 
lea belles cimes d^eor^s d’or; 
de la il eontemple tout eiitifirc 
Tairo des Aiyens, luj trii* lortp 


gnhntujfi dpd nartydlt ofi les fleiives navigables 

prB^Ai larges, sc pr&ipitent torrentiieiix 

1 yi^vmrt, ^IrunAtiAf, pi.. Ms, JSZi; Aadr™ itp. Lc. j 

p, 82 rl n. I ; lletzlrlOp j 4 rri. .l/iririXp iw p. ^ ; Hdli'^p ID^. VJ, p. m2. 

* AiiAyu. iinrii 11 H,i dit {Til. L TJ tnniTr mtn AIai^B ii&i 

ri I|ui m \NMt lim^ timpa noi^Vrllc dmiu bk (iHcripljotL. 
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d i&iiitmn vera Iskutii ct Fiirutji, 

tnargum finmimm ilargii, Hariiivii et Guva^ 

Kdp;ila ct X'iirizam. 

IjCs iioma g^*ognipKiqiics dc la lin ilii juiftsfige tlcmandciit quclqups 
mots d'^IairciiSflcniciit: Bafttoloniac a consid^^r^ a torti coKiniu 

tin autetantif “FcLs(?)'' dans cc [waasage. tout en le prcnant pour 
nil aoni iiropTP flans Y. x, ii, ct 17 xix, 3; ms ficus demicrs csfimplcB 
asaocicnt isk/it<i (plm.} 11ft chftiJie rpnrijabia, ii’cst » tlin? ii Is portiua 
de rHinduktis entrc lialx et Kabul; niftlf le nom n est pas nntreinent 
cotmii.—Celui qui est &Tlt pf^Firwiaet qtii se lirn pantitt tni parvattt, Hoit 
probablemcnt corfespondre k rappellation lie* 'ATtafi^ai (Herod, in, 
9l>. napvTjrai (Ptof. vi, 7) * et so rapiKirter i )a r^^oii montagneusn 
qui »e trouvf! a TOucst dc la pr4c6deiite>—A pflirtir d iei, la liate inoiitc 
vcn le Xord : wi<j»ru- est la fonne qui oltcnie avcc v.p. .Uiffir/K- dans 
lea mcnies conditions dmlectales qui opposent par cxemple [ild. N.U. 
Diary "oiseaii” ii S^.O. mim'.—Y-ne vocalisation fautive a produit 
haroynm d’aprils ime grapbie CV'.” avec eiJcnthisflC de -t- dfins 
la seconds svllabe, su lieu de /laroimm, v.p, Aareuvi-, gr. Mpfa. 
Comparer av. S^uiu = mmw ou ^~uJ^h/um = ndnhnm, —(Jiim- d^aigne 
la Sogfliane et survit cbex les gVkigrapbes arabes dons le iiom dc J, a 
lire yff^ ; chin, //o* 

JmHjUfi la le m^re correct garaiitit rexactitudc du texte transmis. 
Mais avec les deux flemicrs noms, suxB^mia on voit 

appaTaitre uti mentbrc tic sept syllabes fjiie d atitres raisons iixviteiit 
ii tenii pour interpold. Biirlholomae a d^ja pejeW sajSsiawf, simple 
gloae de gavam. A plus forte raison I'niriwwiAi, rf'diiit it lui-nieme, 
sc d^nonoc-t-il comnie une addition au mcreeau prtmitif. Vne nouvelle 
preuve en eat donn^e par la forme ile Tun et lie I'niitn' nom. Iji gniphie 
(var. saoxh^m, -iinuxSitm, awSi>M)i trohit uiie prononciation 
moyeii-iraiiieniie Je type suytlf oil le s'waiisateur a essayd de rutidre 
jwr rarticulatioii spirante <le -y-. Par suite, le dffsncconi jnexplif|u6 
eutre j'fijVjirta et v.p. (A)»!vr«r»u'^ se tlfiioue ile la maiiiire la plus 
simple. II est elair que seul v.p. corrobori i»ar lea tran- 

aeriptiotia ftrahgeKa (arm. A'oro'Di, xatozinUt gr, Xopofrinf, aram, 

s AmHi di^jk Gi.'igf'r,^ Oji^fr. A'u/Imp* p. I* 

* MBTLtuftrt, A'hiiwfriAr, p, 2fl, n, ^ el Andr^ Xuiht,, p- 

» Mi&rrpifirt, I-Cm p. n a pU UlfntiHpr la. gC'miDr ftppelt*e i'll BjrEn^trn 

(< VdPTjLTNiiJt). Ncklw rtiTnii* nminteTlllikl par 1* du. palab sl(^ Sm#, i^uo 

l^firiitui fiiifiait ^cnir dr Chnrwliiie la incrn? {luulilel: kAmlv htff* nifmna 

Aaur (AJiiitfrarwiSuivant ttrate tkpiy^nc^, e'lfiHt la 

iiaosk appeloit 









KIpph. pt'Ut pi^tc^nflrp k rnutln?ttririt^^: /'diricjiii 

rien d^Butm que b notntioTi im*uilo-avestiqiiP rip m, ir* jfan2m. L*^ 'i- 
interieur sc trouve d^ji i I'epcM^ue siphcmpiiicb dans la traiiiw^fiption 
accafl. hu-tna^n-k ma (Bbutun) i?t provtpiit itana dolitp dp la form^ 
locale: mais la fmale anoinale -E?m reconvre phL 1^ menip 4|ue av. 
Bitr&i- reflate eti BrtAff- (cf. skr. ftjArTief^arm. BtM, syr. de 
menle on a tetitf de >'ielUir, eti rovetant du di%oim'Jmpnt aYp*tjf|iiP 
et li^a appellatiepna moTPtidfiitiientiefl Stiyd et 

X^arizm, Duos cette condiifiioii, m^tricpie ot dinlectologip se 
conjugucELi. Ko\l^ nc soivitins done ni Andrpfts, ijui posait cn face de 
v.p. (//Jwmnfiifnt#, une pF^tendne forme avestiqtip ** Hui^zn** ni 
M_ IlenEfcld,^ tiui ui!.p d'artifictts pour csonserver j^tliriz^^ : seltm tui, 
la notation repr^^sento la Himplilication d’one aneienne finab 

k-m mluiilib, iniliiiuant wif ee qm ne taL^^e jias d’etTC arbjtrairt\ 

II sauve le metre en li^nt: o ^'Ixtfffw* [sic) parmlamia \ d vtaf^mn^i 
hataimfnht \ a gamn^m yfarazmitufai. eVst u di!t* eii ajoutiini deux 
fob df deax fom -ia et g!1 r^talilbauni In forme p^rse ^drp;wtim^ 

CTest priL^^bjii^ment k titxe dinterpolation f|uc vaut la mention dc la 
Oiorasmie. Le tranacriptearT voyant lea noms d# provineea sp mjcc^kler 
du ^Sud au Non], a protongS la s^rie, qni s^arretait li Gnva (Bogiliane), 
d'un tenue qiii morrpp la lUtiite septentrionale dc Tlran^ la iliorasniitv 
Or, fli Ton confronte k reiiuin^ration de Yt x ct'lb di* Td* i, on obw^n^e 
qu^ellee a^onionnent en Sens inverse : i ilu Nonl au Sml, IV x 

du Sud an Nord. II suffit done de tetourticr la lifite de Vd, i pour 
obtenir avec oelle de iV x les corrcs|K>ndBn^'ea Buivantes : 


Vd. i 
hafaitnm 
bdxBim 
matgum 
gainm 

argamm mijo 


Yt 11 
hnrnimm 

^mrgum 

gavam {gl. ftixSafTi) 
j^diVji^En 


transcriptcur aitisi cbargl; k son Lnsii de ilfmiontrcr quo 
rEran'Ve?- est la Chorasmio, efc rJe convertir en certitmle ce qui 6tait 
depuis Markwart eonjeettirPj prolwible, mats non encore ^tablie par uno 
preuve dircetc. Mark wart ae fondoit sur le fait que dbprjb rAvestn. 
rEran-vei souffre d^un hiver de dix latiis j les g^-ograjdies aniljcs 


S Cf. Snh*edp^r, /rttit, IkUr,, t p. flW at H^rxIrkK p. iSSft, 

* Op. dli.p 

* Artk. MiiUiL auM a. p. 
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cii^i vent en lu Cboraaniu! cummi' In r^gjoa In plus IroidL' de 1 Oxua 
pt unc ilea plus froidc?a rtr rimn cntipr. 11 faut bien dirt qut wt 
iitf^iiueiit k lui still nt proiiAtrait ritu, d’ciljord parce q«t Its Iiivtrs 
sunt tout auBsi tigoiireiix i rexUemo Nord-tJuest de 1 Iran, c* dont 
Darmestettt poiivnit s'autorisitr ih>iw local liwr t’£mn-ve2 au Kamluigh ; 
tmoite, parcc qut, comme I n disceni£ ^1- Hi rdtld,^ Ifl dtflcriptioa de 
I’hivtr qui d4«olt constitue dans I d. i, a unc intcqjcdation 

dc .laic arsacidc, C'ommtiit rKiSii-vi;2 scrait-U “ k prtmitr, k meilkur 
dca B^^;qiire et dea pays " Ow«nii» «witfA(.wh*a 

si n y .lure que deux mols, tt encore “ trop froida pour ka eaux, 
rwur k terre, iwur Its pkiitca tt si i la fin de I hiver dt nornWreusts 
inoudationa sc produisent 1 Lh' touto dvidcnc* wlni qm a mterpok 
cette notice no a est jjas soucii do conteste. Neanmobia, unt foia 
I ^qui™kuce de rKkan-vEa tt de la Clioroflmk fond^ pm ailkuia, 
rinteriwIntiDii roatc instnictivt tn w quVIk montre qii’on rcconnaissait 
a rfiriin-vcK It .diiaat qm earuct^rise la Chorasmie, 

L’mduction ctahik sur luie compamUoii de textes se fortifio tn 
outre de deux iiuliix^s g^pgraphiquts: 

(«) Mt. H. \V. Bailey* a montr^ que rancktmc designation dc la 
Sngcliaiie Oatxi. siirvit. dams It nom fanieux dc ftorjiafmfi t ce Ik™, 
transforme par la Icfjeitilii cn un etre fnhuleux. mi-homme mi taurtau, 
,«rte aymolopqutniciit k nom dc - roi dt Oa va ", Pour la Walkation 
dll iM-rsonnape, Mr. Bailey a mis en vakui la notice dii /W. t Dcu. 89 : 
Gopotiak fl/wr Gi^t bam Juimntnamt T o Kran-wi pat &jr 

I ap T mitga " la rov«ut6 de GSpatSuh (akxcrce) sur k lays dc 
GOpat, qui est Imiitropht de I'Enm-vei sur la ri^T du fleuve Datya". 
Kn effet la region de Gopat, la fk^ikne, avoUine imni/kbatemeut 

la Chotasmit. 

(6) Iji mention dans c* nitmc passage du fleuve Tktya {= Oxnft), 
dkctonl avec la definition avestique mVi/fifiJjrt rofjd ^»ttyttyd, 

sc fondt aur unc traditbu veridique que Ton [wut verifier grAtt k eette 
tndicatiou du Gr, Bd.Bl,dnitsS rot liai £ran-ri£ for dyel pU •SujSSfl^toK » 
he *iiv/ '* k fleuve DiityS vient de rfiraii-vet ct va dans k Sii^Sastan 
(Sogiliane) l/Oxus traverse Vueti la Sogdiane et la fborasmic, 
qiioique Jans k Hens tootraire, vers la mer d Aral. D ailkura la 

1 Op. cit., h n- -• tJijJTiMaHtcieT* ZA.^ \u P‘ u n. 7 s **Tnwt cm 

pffwMl^ ^ Irfl iilurpa d'llou ritilion inUTpoIiiT^- 

* p, e^il sq. , , I IT 

■ A lirr ■!! Uc-ii ilf' CHI^pMarv, liurjuitin, FaniWin, dc. Vwt U funne 

cL PAJlfVi p. 
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proxiniiW (Ic lo Hk;igiilianc nt ck' I'Erfui’V-ei sc ttouve ici dans 

d€^ coriditxona teller quo, autro td^ion Dtiptitale ^tant cxciuc 

par ly catalogue dc Vd, seiile la Chorasniie pent venlr en question, 
r/aiiteur d« ii tecueilli+ aans peut-etre le comprendro, iin 

reiij!ieigneineiit cldnt. la %^a1cuf n'est pus atdoiiitlrie |iar I'indicatinn 
<yiutrariictotr& du metne imiti : Brdn-t^l pal hMak- i Aturptllntm 
rKmn-veS oat tiane la r^ioti ile l'Adharl>ajjan Quand le centre 
dc I'Kiupire ddplact vers rOiieat, il s'est praluit [)arftll^lcmont> 
5 r^ptKpic aasaanide, un trenafert dana In aonieuclature gdogmphiquo : 
cm a report^ ilaiis riran Dotrirkntal iino ^aiiik ijartie du r^f^ortoire 
dci^ iienis orioiitaiix conBen^i^s par rAvosta. 

HI 

II est ad mis qiie le catalogiio g^^ographirjuo de Vd^ i reflete Ir 
divwion territoirialo do 1’Empire i TiJpoque ou il a 6ti T(kligd+ ^Tai- 
somblabkmont KOiia BLitliridute V av. J.-C.). A i:ette date 

la C^onL^ifuJe pussait done jiour k Ijon'eau dw traiiieiiji. < hi tie saiiraii 
doutor quo Taut ear dc Vd, i ait roptoduit iri une donnfe aneiemie 
tpiand on voit, mcTiic duns Ics portions andeniica do VAvosto, 1'Aryaiiani 
vnije aommdavee la Dulyait qui cat TCixun, D‘autre part^ la litt^rature 
[>ohlc™ paTik Ic souvenir encore net d*un Enin-vez loealiM^ primitivo- 
mont 00 (lioraHniio, ]” cliapitre do Videvdilt forme done le lien 
entre I^Vvoata ancicn ot ks t^'iuoigmtgeii siLssanicka. Unc fiareille chaine 
lie eoneordjitices invite {| reeoTiiiattTe l>XiSteoce et la d'ime 

tradition dont los ant^-rieurs aux {^renuem YuJ^U, remontent 

imiT k moinfl au eoniminicenicnt de ri^pQc|qii atli^mi^oidc et <lont la 
teneor ifo imis vLvrii^ jusqu^a la jj^riode sossanide. EK^ la rcssort un 
premier hiit: si la tradition majEik^ytine sWt attm^h^c avec aiifaiit de 
Constance h ce souvenir, ekst qiie It? londs liuxtori^iue et l^ndaire 
ikr.-Vvosta so rolk a rinm oriental, t'ontre ee fait, que toaint autre 
indke appiiio. aticuoc condiinatson nc saurait pn^vabir. 

Pour iktcrmincr, dans la n^esure ilo possible, ce quo rhbstoire pout 
tojiir pour valuble dans rettc tradition ot Ton sait ii quoi ac r^duLsent 
no® connaissanws sur lea antiquity pi^bilainlqiips de k Chonu^iaic— 
il eonvknt do dfRnir la pprt^ des bermes. Eeartons eomme incon- 
tr6bbbi tout m qui conramc la naissunce ct Pacti\itiS de Jkratliii^ltra 
rbns pette r%ian, iwur iioua liiuitor a Eoriginc dw Imoicuj. Par 
inmionu, on doit wma doutc entendre non iknaemble des trihus 
an'onncs qui out peupk k plateau iranien, maie plus simpk- 
ment wUcs que I'on trouve ^bliea dans VEst, Quand le tej^to 
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avcHtiquc fHirle du leur ori^nup on ooinpreiHltii qii'il sflijit ilii plus 
Anetcn peiiplomcnt flont Ics tribes de TBst ntont parci^ lo mimoife. 
Sous cettv rfetorvo, rien n’cmpechi'! do cioirc & rhi»torick^de Ift tTwlition. 
Scion une version que BeriinI a rccucilUe, lc» €liotn«niiciis Jaifiaiont 
rcmontvr roccupntioii cle Icur pnyH tibt k» Iranians k 1 nn iJtJO avnnt 
Alexamlrc { = liliK av. J.'C.)p ot riuatallutiou do SvavuA, debut d'uiie 
iiouveUc ire, t>*2 ail!! phia tard, soit cn 1200 av. Sachau a bicn 

fnarqu^ le catact^rc artificial et aavant do cc comput * Mais Bans 
atloptcr dca dates que Iciir [ir^cisjoii nivnie rend auapectesp on cat cn 
droh dc ivU-nir raflimnntion d'uii pciipkincRt dc la t'liorasmii? A date 
trte locuU'O, Kn outre, bicn qiie les indications donn^ca ])ar Bfriini 
aur rnn-ivik* de SyavujS (av. SyavaiAan) eu Clionwmic nc s'awotdeiit 
fjns avec I’Avcata. Ic Sahiiaiiw ni avco left historiens araltcs, il sciuble 
1 ( 11*011 ne doivc paa ^carter toute id& d un rapport fntre la l^jjeinle 
dc SyavarSan ct k Cborasinio, Lea ti^moijrnBges <k V^poplc et d«i 
clironiquours vetdent qua SyavuS sc soit linfui en paya ” tuinnion J 
Ics tliorasmicns, qu’il ait chcrclii refuge dans leur contnSc. II n’y a pa 
la contradirtion si I'on atlmet quo Ic noin de “ tuianicn *' a'appliqiiait 
Aux trihiis nomadca du Nord-Kstj dcs steppes limit rophea dc la 
I'hnrasmic, D’anitro pit, Yaqut declare avoir In dans I’ouvmB^ pnlu 
dc Bern Hi sur le X^arLatn qne Ic notn aticien du pys ^tait 
fait on connait luio cltadellc cIioniHdiieniiP du noni de /'Ir et co 
nom a jm atre donn^i a la fois A k ville et a la province eiiti^rn, tout 
conunc X'^artzm on aujourcl hui Xivn. ttf doit ropnSsciitcr La 
pronoticiation aiabe de Pir, Or k liaut dipiitaite turanieu, de la 
famille dcs I'ceak (cf. av. Ikcsaltay*), dont SyavnS a £‘po<is4 la filk 
(pTarim, scion Firriouat), a'npplait Piran* Si Piriin est d^rivj de Kr 
(pour k formation, ef. PoAiundii, A'mmh, tiria d'uii noin de pya}, 
on sakit ime relation eonerwte entre k fboiusniie ct k l^nde de 
Svavarftan. relation rk memo nature que ccUe qui unit la IiSgendc do 
ROtstahm (Rustam} au Sktun. 

t^uc la (’hnrasmic ait bien (it* nn centre dc disprsbii aiix liautcs 
t'poqucs, e’est w i|iie font siipjKiact lea iiimsiona imnknnca dans TOucst 
imnien et dans rEiirop orientak. La kngne dca Scythes, A en jiiger 
pr ronomnstique et pr Voasite actuel, forme an group dialectal 

» tUrunt ClmnotoSF* Stti-hsu. pp, JO-1. 

• NartiAU, Zur CiJuJl. usd CkroSof, ftjs ITAipJniiKt (SB. liVioli Aluut-, tS"3,1. liiiii), 
p. JSA ■({. 

’ E!^«ri^luiat op. p, 

* Sur Sytvuit cl. Chri*tePisrn^ jLm Ka^^^idt*, lOS pq. 
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iiVi?c le sogc!ien et le ch£>raflmi(?j:»T ce demipr xml ixuinu, imibs en tout 
provhe da gogdicB. C’est de Chorufluiip qiie, ])our iie riuii dlro des 
Cinimi?ricnB, le# ScjiioB, los Sarmates, los Alauis soat veaus cn vapiuos 
EUicceasivcs, Et Ton itait pur uaouli^s de Suj^ii quo clis 714 uv, .L-C. 
h?B Scythi-s uvaient ^ubjugu^ lea Unirt^oiis,^ Si k pouplcnient inuiien 
do Li rhoruainir! oat atnai mdirootcmoat pour la im tlu viii" 

fti&cdo »v, il n'^ait fias cxoeasif do fuiro rpuionttr au-deii dea 

Aidi^-m^aidoa la tradition avestique aur Tftuliliaaomoat do« rnmioiia 
dans oettc region* 

RjippoIonH enJin quo plufiieurs t^^moiguagea cLia^iquoa affirniont. la 
parents dea Scythoa et dea Parthoa; Parthi pSojthia profecti (Q. t^rt. 
ivj 12, ii); ScytLie^ quj Parthos condidore (id. vi, 2* 12); Partbi 
Scytliamm exuloa fuere (Justin xli+i); 8enno hia (ao. ParthiH) inter 
SoytliiciiM 3Iedicumque tnediua et ^itrimquo mixtua (id. bci, 2, 3}; 
^ap&v^xl0t e^i-OF TrdAai . , , Snuffueov (St. Bys.) i—Tovs iTapflou? 
ifQi lTap6m{<tvi KoXotkii roesicai tfvkov €tvai ^ai (Biiat* in 

Dioaya. Periegot. 304).* On no tieadm plus alors pour fortiiit qno k 
oatainguo des regions nfillg^flous Partbes oit consorv-^ aa prominence 
a lu Tt^ioa d'ou lea Parthei^ avec lea Sc^lhea ftAient eensO venir* 

IjO probleme do PEran-vpi rom|iorte done, limits k isea donneea 
printipulea, uno solution i^oaitive, C-c nom ae proto a uno ^ytuologie ot 
a uiie local isatEoti ddfiniea. Dcs d^koiivorto# iilt^rieurofl noiLi lai^vont 
peut-otn* pr^ciiser duvantago la part do b fiction ct <le k r^Lit^qiii 
se luoknt flans b tmdition rnnisfl^enno sur Ikrigine des Iruniens. 11 
snflini j.K)ur rmstant d'ayoir pn reconnailre a Cf^lte twlition une S.tne 
do v^riW* 

^ Thuif*u-D»n^in. RcluihA rf* la catupriffHJ; dc pp, Kir-iv ; ^tn>vk, 

\, p. rnrlxxl Bq.; Jnliua! Umy, ForKh, tnt ufteji l^kXmimeiu, 

\^1. p. ] fiq. 

■ Cf. XmAioRTf i}i£ traikkf in SjtUdrmtand^ p, 10, 
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TN A comment on Vid., 15, 42, the Pahlavi translator (iiiotea a legal 
*- enactment as follows 

oA jtaiMlrud hu pitiiysral <i> fl(J bar rasfJ, av (jm^kaiidaf 
tJMf bat av Aha rasU at <HJSI- 

‘ It is 80 ijubliaheil that iaiury that tomes iipon the fruits lies 
>ipou the holder of the pledge, that which comes upon the stock, 
lies upon the 

For the intcTpretatioo of ^m^i:dnddt^ btir and 6w», one may refer 
to Bartholoroae, MM., 14. 

In DkM.t 723, 11, we liavo 

dpjr i Are jifti fi/wr yoTtdk 

ffoitpttml fra^ ras^d Ice iCHj4) bekdtiok. 

* Concerning horsemen without provbions who on their journey 
plunder the pastures, trojw or cattle front which the farmer is 
absent/ 

This word is frequent, as DkM,, 725, 12 hh^ 13, 16, 17 | i 21, G, 
S, 9 ins, 10, Ifi. IT, 20 bis; cf, also the refereaoee of West, SBE^, 37. 

78, not® I* It is WTittcn -‘(XJd abstract 

sulBs Mf, HjiJija oecurs m DkM., 18. The meaning b certain 
from the context: ■ fanner/ wdiether keeper of cattle or growcT of 
erop@. The Sanskrit version lenders it hy nVpftdyiVd (with incorrect 
variants), with which ia to be compared the use of 
to render fhiyb in Yasna, 4S, 5, and the ffrddhikartd rendering 
fiuyankiita, Y,, 29, G, 

The reading of the word fifth (or/^eA) b aasnied by its nae in 
rendering Av, fi^nyhya- (wdiich occurs with unimportant variants). 
It is then a learned woni with fi- presen-ed, in contrast to supdn 
' herdsman * w ith &, snrifc'iving in NPers. BaL {Vi ) Mpduk, 

(E) iafdHk\ It is curious that West (loc* cit.) approached the meaning, 
though his reading was impossible, but missed the explanation, and 
Bartholomae in Ji H\, col. 1029, could make nothiiig of it. 

The frequency of the word fMh gives confidence that the tradition 
is well founded. From it the meaning of 2 >lV, p^ngkfja- can abo be 
determined* 
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Yaana, 31, Iftn fc:— 

hi ayd /ravarMd mstnm aJiydi fhiyant^ 
aiamti^tn ixinhihii 

TL<i PaLL Comm, winders the second line by :— 

xvaiaif ahniv -*004) vah^nan 

hi sardarlh i yonpatidan pal fraronlk kitnih. 

YaE^na, 4D^ 9a :— 

jrac)<« »(iMid fi^nghyo sutje taito 

PtthC Comm.:— 

ta nigo[k)i^ aawHin an i *0(J4} mt foAMr 
A'a fraioitr i dmlk ni§d{k)iFl 

(Here the Sanskrit has gone astray with paicdi for 0(j4J.) The 
abstract ■‘(jOyfiJ fiahlh is nswl in an epiiome of this passage of the 
Vaana in DkM.^ 805, 18 :— 

apat »tdyikn ifmMUr ... patfMhJhgehdn txirmidfili mittdBtdrlh. 

Attempts to interpret Av.f^h^hga- baire been frequent- References 
to earlier literature ure given in AlW. More recently ^Vndreas- 
Wackcmagel pro|.K>secl fiohiya*- related to tpm-i ef. on this and 
Hortel's use of it, the remark of Charpender, Brnhnian, 47^ note I- 

The Commentator understood ft^nghyn- to be fiah * farmer \ 
a wonl familiar to him} as we have seen. This suits both passages 
well. Therewith the et™ology is given at a glance. Just as in Greek 
TO TJtKos * fleece, wool \ and in Latin pcciis, pecoris^ that is *peir 
with see Brtigmann, VergL Gmtw.*, 3, 1, beside the welU 

atte.st€d *pekfi’r Skt, paAu-, Av. Goth-/diA4i, so here 

T^ith -iV gives *jafcwio-, Iran. *f^hya-, Aw fk^nghya-^ (xjrrectly read/J^A 
(J^h) in Pahlnvi * It is accordingly a designation of the fiuyani-. 
Then *f&<9hija- beside the synonymous fknyant- in Y., 31, 10, recalls 
the use of the almost synonymous va^tya- with fAuyant-^ 

If. *ifpan(€f- 

I, mrnmj* 

The mrang (Pahl. n7m«^ Tki. mmng, Skt. tfaiistription 

niratuja-, KFcrs. mrattg, Arab, miranf) occupiea an csaentiBl place 

‘ Tor wonl* in Itdilnvi, Bf, the rriDvlc: Jriy H jmJ ftiii i dfullc ndHrlia 

mtiiil, IM., 30, -tU 

* Cf. Turfati Mid. Ifmn. (S)^ 
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in ZomaatTian books. It h the * formula \ the resulta of which may 
prove either gowl or bad. In the TOutse of theological apectdatioii the 

then attained a more significant place. We have accordingly 
three aspects. 

(1) 7iJrang * injurious spell *. 

The iiTrnn^ of Dahak are alluded to ki iW Purs.^ M, 5 (SBE.f 
IS, 201). Similarly in the Sdhnmm (Vullera, 58, 464) mmyig i 
It has here the same meaning as y^uklh, 

(2) nltavg in religious use. 

The NTmiigastan of the .\vesta has partially survived. It is 
described in Bl'M-r 7S5p 6: brlmk-i nlf^ngaslan : apar 

mrang i id^a i tfazctmi. Similarly the gazUn and atazi ^oBhrih are 
classed vritb aparlk dihilk nlranglk paspanlh (Dd 27, 5). Cf* 

also Dd., 38, 23, denl/r iiir^iWi/TAa and Dd., 38, 32, fmrm nlmrtgltid. 
The asTon (priest) possesses gocxl mmngt h* ^h-nlmvg {Pdz* Test&, 
p. 335). DkM., 645, 1. t car (translated by Bartbobmoe, 

SR., 2, 10, note 3, with ' Zauher des Var ') * the of the ordeal \ 

GrBd., 227, 10, Gajtdk Memik and Az are struck down pal an i gasdnlk 
nirang (translated by Nyberg, M(L, 23, 346^ as ‘ die magiseke Wkkuiig 
der Gathas'). 

Similarly GfJ5^/., 177, 6, td i ddlTk gdsdn^ 

In the epitome of the Videvtiat, DkM., 1S4,11 fob ; — 

an i mrang T-l pfjf bmtdahUn slafiiitiitlh t druz palU he 
kd^ ui t^urk nirak^h i ainiian ut uAuN/ftwr han 

apOiddk pal n/wc ddMan i (fenn bab dru^mtan i grhdn i 

tihrdi/Jh^ 

In the same epitome the .s^upematural power of plants Is notecU 
DkM., 7S4, 5 fob 

ut apttf vazurk nrmtTA i *heMz-ddr un^r jjat aptil- 

ddMdrVi i ms pitigdrak ddt i ohrmazd pnr f^rajiak tirrar av 
beifizeaitan i ildmdn had higaffdakihn 

The is mentioned in DkAL^ 920^. 20. 

The Commentators also umlerstood wTmn^ to be the study Intended 
ill the Avesta: vial ,p^iki./ram- is explamed by apdk ftpdd pnmimh 
i wlran^. 

In this sense of * gowl supernatural power the niran^ is frequent. 
The same meaning survived in later Persian* So in the Sd/unlma, 
Vullers, 32 p 180+ when the physician.s seek to cure ^hhak : — 
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f farmnfi gird BnfiiSand 
iiaina yak b<i yak ddi/ldniid iiiSand 
zi hat yiina mranghd soJiand 
mar an datd ra lata tia 

In the Avesta the same view b attested by Fm?.* 7,44, in the sp^jific 
case of heating 

kar^d.baesaz^sla rirvard^baiMzi^f^ 

To the third method of healing the t?omroentator remarks 
ki pat foamr spend btiazmel ht a^n kuneh 
In the aaoie text sn{idrJ7n.ttpmi^.ba€Mzyd b glosseil:— 
ke mansT spand btMzBifidf vih ne kunand ktniaMi. 

Thb b filrany or apson. Henee the epitomber in DkM*^ 784, 
quoted above, rightly recognized the Avestan to be mrang. 

In the Aveata the mjuTious type of mraitg is repreaonted by the 
ay« :— 

YaMf 10, 20: fr^ia nyu^f^iiu m^Branym yd vi^r^zyati avi. jmBrii. 
Al-Nadim (fiArb^ vtii, 3) apenkc o( a kitah miranjdt, and of the 
nawn/it (if-oijnri ica 7-PiiHdr, \ra *l-adhMn im 1-haMlL 

(3) The cosmic filraTnj b ei^poimdcd in a ptisaage of the Tlenkart 
[UkM.^ 399, 7- 400, 21irhich is of such imjKjrtance that a transedption 
nnd tiaiitilation b here attempteii, although certain phpiHca remain 
ol»U!urc+ 

apar nlrang. hal nikH i vth-drn, 

: mrany hast mienihma rapditth 

dtyon rnfi^tia kdr^ut mTaif}g-i hast patik ra^atTA 

an ftlMfkikn kdt ha^it-il fH^ndk mSc^tiist hast, i andar git^ 
vtnurikn i glt^y pat tnludk rdS an y^iyan apdk uirang i gB^k 
fabcntkn patU ra^ 

apdyikmk-i& hast ntrang i mPnakdn i patiA ffft^ m&inihi tii 

nt it i lamlk gvtrg mtangJk pat dp at vat 6l i dp <nt> rdt pat amndst 

tninok dlranglk amahrasjitiml vari at irmrr tdndrihi 

id ten gitiy mrangik maiHhf i tan pismiiAn 

at laradit mranglk pfd rumn Zindaklh 

ur gihmi dinak pat asFtmlh 

at pdnaklh pal (ifaUMdrlh 
ui ixirziAi* pal I'dstryidiih 
id dsdnih pat hutnxAaiuh mrat^ 
id hatudk yrtiy mran^k pat Tixitdylh 
id minok nlfanglk jxd dett vmdrikn 
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fmrtom tmi tipirim pal apaHh t^narUti 

nti^n m^ok nlmirfftk pat krpak bdithi 
ul ti-id mhnftak radcmH elomh at an-i^amh pai&aklh pat dituk 
fat nlTantf i pe&efilk pat krtak {td&taa t^lTk akd^h 
dn-i^ i 6 ^n dfrln nifrm i jhU mmnkSmhaMan den-paiSdk^A ui andnT 
gehdn dkdslh 

ui an^ i haS aMardn apd^amn r<mkn vartikn 

apifda i xm/dr dianikn at g<itihi fit zahr darmitn 
tywiA <i> WfiJrT/j bH-barihilk <i> hak tiivpduk 
ut i pat dlaxMn dpdn utmrdn ^Mniin ut ii^{k)Sfisidn <i> 

^mlkda 

031 i andar bt^vihi ham-baviS^3iih i jdnmrdfi pat o^araB apaxiardn had 
*rdn at gekda* 

an i tttidar vhidinh lU druvistlh pal haflakd 3 i ul nem hafinkd 3 i andor fiklA 
purf mail at vi^afta^ 

rtf I 1 hal d^t imanglk apastdk t£i 5 » pat htdgikn <i> fja^n nt 
beithiltanh <i> dkmn den-paiidkih 
til hmt-ii ms nwultdr andar get^j ul fnfndk 2dnk Tdrang gut had an 
I pfit dihr 

at ktt33i-paihdkih i mular m^dklk mratig apfitt^lttkih i Hkr andar 
oTvdn, *zfu/tokih i ? 3 tin 6 k-kdr 7 h andar fiAr-kdrU 
«n i atidar ajawi ras mg d£ 7 h mtvidk aptr dihr mS nlrang 

ajxtr dihr aparf^ikih nt ^hr andar irlmng mi^^k *zn4flaki/i 
rtikfar '1^ pat kikmmti ^akrdn i ritii* had dtl ddr hasl <f> 
andar hktar-d iaAr-e dfhrik 
j)at Aa 3 i kikf^r JSaAf mranglk hafigdrend 
dfi i vasTkn patSdk 


XtiTES T<> l/kAf.^ 30^^-400 

(1) jtrtrrnTf 

Hflnjanu’s vuriftnt appciirs to be lUttography. 

iwrtiti, Fail. 0^(tV. 11, 77) JlwiJi7£, Skt, idnifiA. It is Uken ben; as 
alifiohite [iflrticiplt* aiul noun^ The same collocation — participle writb 
houn — can form a possessive cojnjioimd :— 

GrBd., 226, 1 : hajufartrmt ddiH huvdl * he becomes one who has 
hnUherl his creat ion 

iA/,p IntnHhi mayuk nmrldti i a&muri tmnsr i dmnJenTl :<rmi 
Uiitkdrt ddhiHtan. 
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(2) sorti 

Cf. Di J/., 893, IG: jn^ 6i pat mr vardimk an i tar^mand 

u£ tdrTk •mJjiTA j»jf quoted by Bartholatnae, SR*, 2, 

10, dote 3* 

(3) apaffihitk. 

I. desirable; ot Pa7.. d^tiiii=8ktp abJ^T^ia-* apd^ihuliarf 
Skt. ukMksanlyatara (MX). 

± apdyUn * needed ' ; an-apd^n * unneeded \ JH,, K 35, 199 
verso iHi, corre^poadiiig to GrBtt., 137, 13, tdrB av gtvdk hi apdyet, 

(4) i«f6 * power, energy \ 

Av* Tiirfati Slid. Iran. (S) i/azddn kipaS 

varz uS rd^Ri. 

vrz, vrbj DkM., 675* 19, iof5 ut xvarr ul ol, 

{5) winedi^n 'element"* 

Of. Mfttiyan i Gatrang, 26 : 4 dffdn hamdmk kmtom 6^6n 4 dme^i^ 
ix martOm hadti. More olted zahak ^ element \ 

GrBii., 142, 11 : 4 mhakdn dp trf ztimlk tdl ata^S 
143, 7 : 4 ffoiiT ^hakdn 
SOVnt 4, 17 ; sp dtai git MS 
5p 48 ‘ dlai Sp tdb zamT, 

( 6 ) dmifk pat asrdmh .. , et aeq. 

Cf. GrBJ., 31, 9 : bmfi i o^opiTA ddSf ham-e ddnakih apdk asrandn 

31, 15 i bmfiwat i araimdrlh , dwn pdnaklh kart 

32, 6 . bTtihjitftk i Mk^r^i^STA ddSl id . ^ ^ gdkdn viorzltoTi 

(7) d^iTA mr* 

Cf. vnr i ddmh iMhO., 13. 1 (BthL, SR., 2, 13). 

(5) mtlk ^cerbiin, sure ^ So SOV., 15, 62, taM, Skt, 

suniicUa., Sav.. IJ, HO, pa tSU, Skt, micaijma : As.# ffumft 
i ^fy/ pa fuM. 

For the two forma, with and witliout -ii, cf. nSm^if and noni- 
The word may be derived from (aHa - ' cut off ^ hence ' decided 
cf. Av, mt?m dmm ‘cut wood’, Latin dmderf ahows a sitnibr 
development. It iii fouiul eUcwhere :_ 

Bp, Man., i, 7, 4 ; Ac «, »e mtik danih hotu ku Icam ni SayeJ, 
Ibid., 1 . 9. 12 : o&iWaw pat vi *ia^lh tm'ik ni vi^trSnU hefi. 
Dd Puts., 38, 10 1 (Miik agurndn. 

Abiding to ,SBE., )B, !60, tSitik occurs also in Purs., 47, 5, Tlia 
text is not nooesaibk. 
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The phnwe 1)0 pai tail b found Beveml times in MhD.f 

but Bortholuciae in kis disc iis8 ion of the onled and the ojith { 8 K.^ 2 , 
T fol.) failed to recognize the word. He tne 1 ]ne<] to connect it witi: 
tftil "cup"* West also in the three posHiiges of Ap. J/of*. and /Jrf* 

rendered by " ptin/yiih^ cup \ * eoift^raiat cup^ whkrh involved 

the piissages in obscurity, 

(9) dfrtn nifrln ' blessing and cursing 

Gi^tak Ab^ ad fin., zaJ ut ^kast ni/rli bat'dt. nifndaa, 

XPera. na/r7« ^ curse ", »a/ri ^ cuise *, cf. far the form Biuldh. !^gd. 
"ptfftr, 31an, Sogd. pijriftj. 

The same value of iii- m found In Arm. nz&vk* "curae' from 
whereas in A^^estaii the simple verb menni? " cume ^ 

in Yaana 11 ^ 1 , zamiii. Henoe the Fahl. ^J)i is mkJmtj 

"repudiating" as read by the Pazand MX,^ 34 , 1^1. 

litld. proposed tVylnSy, SR., 2 , 38 . 

( 10 ) jxit ^ihr. 

Av, diflra- ‘ Visible, manifest^, rendered by Pahl. paiMk, but also 
tihrakr Hence jvif tihr " in mible form ^ihremlan * to embody ^ 
Dk^M., 681, 13 : i hai'ik gi^inf saj^ak or niM/or 

Zatspram, 6, 6: iln fni-nok i mt andar ^lArTA mi i imhinnglk fru^ 
yinub^iiet, 

S(* l\^ fit I ^ikmmdSr^ Skt. rupagihh 
7t 2 : el. - . dihfomdm^ Skt. 

Pahh ^'AroJt, XPers. &thr, tihra * countenanoe ** 

The ^lArTJt in the present Dk. passage is contracted mih the fnciioi'TA, 
just as in Zdfa. 6, 6^ tnemk i b set over against antlur i^ihrTi\ 

Dd. Purs., 27 , 4 : npM ^nendJl-^iAriA niS dukikn i gazddn ni 

frahajiikn i metidk nJmttglkJrahoxtikmid^r. 

(11) *^rufiaklh Tlie spiling b to lie compred with 

the treatment of iratttJi-, Pahl. and truftak from trpak. 

Paid. IXPers* surb Meiwi ^ 

DkM.^ IdTt I i ^rnflak tfi soroi ut mk^tii^k. 

DkM., 12 : tie HiAoniJt- zrufiaklh, 

GrBtL, ST), 13 : Paris JLS. azrdp^, Hencre the verb b 

riyp- * rt'fnove ", rup- * be removed \ 

VOL, vii. pAht 2. 
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Tntndfjlifnt 

Oil the ujmag. From the * Expaajtioii of the Good Faith \ It ir 
thia. The nlrang jfl the coming into openition of controlling influenoe^. 
So the controlling influence in the \isible wotld, when n nlrang b 
cauacd, h thereby rendered active^ The action of those controlling 
influencea h both in the invisible worhl find in the visible world. 
Because the visible world is ordered throiigb the invisible world, the 
things of the visible world arc fissocifited with the nimng of the visible 
world, and the controlling influence comes into operation through it, 
The nlrang of the invisible world ie also ne^ceasfitf 7 , since through it 
operates the controlling o! the visible world and its organization. 

As to the earth, the nlrang of the InviBible world U in w'atcr and 
wind, the power of the water and w^ind in the sky. 

The nlnmg of the invisible world is concerned with the organization 
of the supeniatural power and splendour of the Amahrospands. 

M to the body, the nlrang of the visible world is concerned! wdth the 
preparations ol the elements of the body, the nlrang of the invisible 
world is coticcmefl with the life of the intelligent soul. 

As to the beings of the visible world, the lurangs are ;~ 

tcochiiig by the priests 
protection by the warriors 
cultivation by the peasants 
comfort by the artisans, 

and the w hole nlrang of the visible world is vested in kinp. 

The nlrang of the ™ible w'orld is concerned with the organization 
of the Faith. 

As to the botly of men, the nlrang of the visible world is most 
influential in the organizing of well-being. 

As to the intelligent soul, the nlrang of the invisible world is 
concerned with the deliverance through good deeds* 

There is this also : in the controlling influence of hidden thinp 
the manifestation of its Iwing so or not so, 

and the certain knowledge through the ordeal according to the 
established form l>y its use, 

and that also consisting of blessing and cursing, the religious 
manifestation of tlieir trustworthineiLs ami making kiiow^n in the 
visible w'orlih 

and that also eonnci^ted ¥nth the movement and resolution of 
zodiacal signs and planets. 
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the incantation a^i cun? of the attack, biting or poLaon of noxious 
creatiiTCfl, the removal of the fleatnictive charticter of a multitude 
of diaease^p 

the nlrang in respect of the assault of fire, water, or planta, and the 
mptak of the lands, 

that dODcemetl with coming into existence and conception of 
animals in regard to the wliaeal signs and planets . . . 

tliat in connection with disease and health in the weeks and half- 
weeksp the new moon day, and the seventh days after the full and new 
moons, 

that of the religious nTrang according to the revelation of the Faith 
for the worship of the Avesta in propitiating Yaidan and vexing 
the dcA'S. 

The others also, appearing in great number in the visible and 
invisible worlds, as powerful niiang licaidcs th<KM? which are embodied. 

Because the nTrang of the Invisible world is rarely mandested in the 
visible worhl, the embodied form prevails in the visible cxUteacca and 
the activity of the invisible is eliminated in the activity of the 
embodied. 

Because in the invisible existences the power of Vay and its 
invisible su[M*matural activity is more abundant than the emlxMlicdp 
therefore its oiraiig prevails over the embcKliedp and in the invisihli? 
supernatural actively of the nTrang the embodied is eliminatciL 

Also in the visible world, in regions and distriets remote from one 
another there is a thing which in one region and district they eoiisider 
to be embwlb'cl. but in the other rt'gion and district they consider to 
be nTrang. That is abiintlantly manifesU^d. 

Ik'side nTrrtUff, as we have assent stands n^sion with like meaning. 
So in ftrikf,, 177 , Gj ^itmng a^n i dlUtk And in the Vid, 

passages quoted above Iroiu Ok^lr and the Paid. Comm. in 

healing rcprcaetita the of the Avesta. 

The verb is nttestotl in GrBtL, IM, Ifi t— 

fidjTJTi irt dciVTw yilifihlii $ianritd Hyr fiumandk 

ar an cmvrv> irSead wf oimnend f rdS an miirr wdjua <lifi> 
a^ml sfrtNf/ <xmre(> tak kar nr franttigi-nd 
in a^iif ne ffinjJw etfld^ pati^ kartnn nr ftimn. 

Here the a^^un works against the But Just as thi^re are 
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ayo m(fem in the Avwt*, and gwxl and «vil nlrangR. so the 
mu? be UBed bv beings good or evil. In A^iyatlidf i Z<tr?rSn, 74 and 
100, the ijtUuk \^fdrafi has a apear : an frai i a^SUik. The weapon 
has tieen magically strengthened. 

Both aspects of the ri^son persist into NPens. The ^Anaiint knows 
the beneficent afsun of kings {Vullere, 20, 43. of HOiiang). and the 
o/siin^n, which a heavenly SarCS teaches to FireSun {\ idlers, ijO, 
304-5). The physician at the birth of Rustam {Vullern, 223, 1678) 

is described as— 

* 

yak-e tiifijirf f frTfia-ifil ii pur-fus^n 

and he eserciscR afaiiit (fl/ffww fciinaS) in hui work of healing. 

But the knrmful o/ird» is illustrateil in the cnae of Surv, king of 
Yamnn, the iah i (VuIleTUp T3* 20&), who tricKl to destroy 

the sons of FiteSOn by bringing upon them n bitter cold. 

In NPeta. we hnVf! — 
afsun 

nfidin * fascinntingp uingician ^ 
nfsam incantation * 

^ enchanter * 

afsaipditn * to siibfbie by magic ^ 
afmnldiin ' to make tamo * 

The etymology of ajSstwi ia of importance for the discussLon which 
followH, It can anfely be explained aa from a verb mv~ with the preverb 
afri- (which the abhi- of Sanakrit abhimm * enchantment may 
ftupport’ Salcnuunn proposed ujw- in 6VP,p 14^ Hence 

juiiuim-p The verb abi-sav- may l>c rendered * to exercise aiipematuml 
power upon, ko imparting .strengtii ^ as to words or weapons, 

3. MS-. 

We am led then to recogniKO a w^otd jtav^ with the pregnant meaning 
of ^ atrengtheniog ^ by the exercise of su{»eniatural power w^hether 
of words alone or of w^orda nssocbtcil witli rites. This meanings iwid 
this ia of partionhiT importance, is to l>e recogiibetl also in the A\^sta. 
Such a translation of the frequetit Av, seems alone to do justice 
to the contexts. It may be seen clearly in such a collocation as that in 
7 , 2 : — 

yazaimide tytvuhlin 

fnldai . gne&tj m narjdnf , m Wi 
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n'lulemi in the Pnlil. Comm*: - 

a&tat vch /reA-rfff/ar i ^?hau 

tV 7 l»>n ddtar <l> ^Phan 
mtemtar <%> ^ffAaw 
Similarly in verbal form, Vid,, 4* % gloss:— 
yo daivhai't hn.vax&dt 

/mSjiJiwoAe mr^dnmnuhe teii^mnahL- 

Pahl. Comm,: dek pat humj'A fmxv^B la b^kuneh <mlmB> 
xml^wt ifQtrnEi ku-S $ut j)ati^ kun^d. 

To this with transitive meaning ' to strengthen \ the corre¬ 
spond ing intransitive te attested m ^kyn- 'to increase, be strong" 
in Skt.p Gf,| and Iranian :— 

Skt. Av* (hs. f^suyun, NBil, &t&y *to swell \ 

Gr, 

Adjectival derivative :— 

Av, 

Skt, him-, ia^d^ha- 

Gr* aKvpoSt Kvpws 

In Mid, Itriu sav- is chiefiy found in the imrticipbl sfd : FaliL stit, 
sui^iitan^ stitomand, sfU^niar arc fTt^cpjent- NPeis* atid is profit, 
advantage 

Pahl. iifd^pkarlh ^affording mf*: iJd., K 35, fol. m, verso 6: 
If/ sfii^pk^rlk a par yimk fie rotfiidakdn baxM is usctl of tlic wind 
which brings min to promote the welfare of the world. So also 
IM Purit., 30, M* sut-a0kdr^ and GrBiL, 5, 9. sm-a^ktnha. DIM-, 
75i, 4-S, ul lurmat.^ 

The gloss to jMoAfJttJff/i^rfi^ YaAt, 7, 5, reads in GrBd*, 105, tO: 
«ri/oakf7nd ku bar <«/> ap <<ii?> um^rdiibn. 

Similarly GrBd^, 60, 12 fol. ;— 

kiiinok kof bad ztitnlk ajvtrlimal kiml te fmhaMik* ui ml i 
nuirtonian hadii. 

Dd., K 35. 199, verso 7-11, uses this same phrase ki describing the 
effect of rain i— 

paliJt wrtrii tJp-id namk Uidihi Hi mvak ^behisdaiknlb at) itmimn 
Hi iHiiviJt viGxh^n Iff mti^k zaryonlh HV safaiA'Mfi tif yokid^nh av 


< [n mrmtd wp should p<>fluiiw mpcogniip * derlvatiVi? from or- with 

*r-iTMifP-, Arm- armai " root ^ moy bt explidned ^ •S^-riwiifi- (Kyheig, MO., 
23 p 3 a&. propoMd *41244^*^ I- Avra-tun needs fmther eornddermlioit* 
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al iMtviJt zayUn ul mvak rvap dimlh[{i] iw apatlk 
daman ul namk bdm ui n&mk hfigiimh d<ihii patf^nh i gthan sill 
id frahaiiikn i wA ddhiin ti^^ayen^. 

Here tlie Bame idea U elalMrated whkh b by the 

jFadat.gafBa^ an<l savQ^yaiffa- at tlie Aveata^ Tlie tmnabtian af 
Pahl. SHt by * ad vantage ' is inadequate. It is rattier a " etreiigthening 
and promoting of welfare 

The verbal form occurs in PabL in DkM., 674+13 fol.j in e^tplaming 
the word sulonmnd (here rendering the Av, 

sulofnnnd p^oiyar »om fi^in 

^6n ^d^mnd kam^as^ i aslomand mveni^ 

It is found also in DkM., 606, 5 fol. t —- 

a^kftdd raft jwra^sp pat rt^dk-ka^nakih d^dfi m^dkdn 
apatjosl tnfnoi savikfiih m^dkdn katn-i sill, 

Pahl. Psalt. itiijklyhy. 

In the recently published Pahb^i Psalter the word 
*suiPk{inh occi^irs three times to tranalnte Syriac kvkp and iHpl* 
* prayer ^ It was possible aocortliijgly to decide the correct form of the 

name of the Xaak as SQ(-kar, since this Nnsk begina with 

a treatment a! the Aliunavar, that ss, precisely as was seen above, 
one of the mrangi$ in tlie passage /M'df,+ 784^ quoted above. It ia 
therefore possible to see in sfit-kar^ sufB-kanh the woitl sut with the 
j^me meaning as and uTrctiij^ from the verb sav- * to strengthen 

by aupernatural power". Its adaptation to the Christian sense of 
" prayer" La natural: the * potent formula" {HisaLog over to prayer.* 

It may then be oonaidered that we have *— 

( 1 ) a^n, a^s^ak 

( 2 ) sul-kar 

from the same sat*- and with the same meaning, 

Barr, in the Glossary to the Pahbm Pmtler, p. 54, euggested 
a possible connectiou of siiykiyhy with Av. srfi/j-, that is, if- becotning 
but the supposetl parallel in Phhl. is to be othetwdse explaincdt 

m -ids from an inchoative form of sauh. It is clear that 

a dorivatinn from wv- in the sense j»uggesterl is more ^aiisfacton^ 

1 It k cariwi iKal a viniilnr timmuibn jipfKffkn Id Kmve uktn pls« aka in llw^ 
Snime; Up 3a tfl * adlwrii^ * in Hrhrcw And AkkidUn^ 

* yPen. d&ff- * ' bi^tfuk ' tlnetOTB oi Ju? V Arm, thi * Ine *. 
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4. •i'WCTI-. 

A meaning ‘strengthen by Bupemntunil power* seems to Iw 
attested outskle Iranian in Balto-Slavonic for another derivative 
of namely with the enlargement -m- in •fcireii-. 

Lettish iv&« has preserved certain interesting uses. I am indehted 
for the following information to Mr. X. B. Jopson. 

(1) G. F. Stendor, Leltiahv OratHmatik. Slilan, 178I$* 
p. 2S». Jlwehti lahjti, heilige Flnche. heisaen bey den Ihiuren, wenn 
jemand anf der KaiiKcl. atif Begehren eines andem (%'er- 
mntlich ntcht ninsonst) bruf verflucht wird, 
p. 270. ^wehtas meitos, unterirdisclie heilige Madgens, unter welchen 
die Semmes mahte oder Enlgottin ihr Reich hatte. Dicse 
M&dehen sollen fur ihre Verehrer. dea Kachta allea arlwiten, 
dass, wetin sie aufirtelien, allea fertig finden. 
p. 270. fkwtditi wahidi, heilige Worte. So nannte die aberglauhische 
Letten, die gemumelteii Worte der vermoLuten Weihsager 
und Segensprecher. 

f2) fii F, Stendetj, ietfiscAca Lrjficow, Milon, l(83t ZweiJef 
p, 3(t7. 

la'chts, heilig, selig. it. theiier und hocli, it, das lienoiidere 
so gar im Rosen. 

^wchti wahrdi, Oottes Wort, ffAiwiir das aberglnubische 
Bospreehon, it, wenn ein Prediger auf <ier Kanscl bruv 
flucht^ ehi^mals Mcxle war. 

^vfehtH putiis^ Storcli- 

rtafl-iSj cin flcs»£?D srliiupr^ti. 

kohdiirafl, unhcilijamr 

ilWL'htiht. SoiiDenuntpifpiuj? feymi mid alwikiin 
iUp jiVrbi'it alia d^r lltitid 1pg€?n, ist cm li^ttischcT Aberglaulie. 

It was, of course, f^mpkiycd by CIirLstiana iii the aeoae of * holy . 
In tho exiimploa hero qiiote<i we seoni to have a iiae of the wor«l 
indepeDdent of Christiflnity t ntid therefore important. Thia is con- 
tlrme<l by the Serbo-Croatian 

'to avenge'; mn srili 'the son avenges the 
father 

(*2J ‘ to €ons§ecrate '; sveMtnik t'otlu ‘ the priest 
donseeratew the water % 

■ CL m\mo C^h mwfld teTii|fclf * bpfiidf? PuL ^pmvt-r ** M by 

KbiiiTcnkstc, 33, 133. 
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‘ ffvenge % 

oft^UH ' to avenge 

Both Lettish anJ Serbo-€"rofttian wunla represent an Indo-Eitr. 
Huen-to^. In Christian use *kmH lo- is found regularly in theae and 
the other Ealto-Slav. languages :— 

Lettish 

Lith. 

Old Slav, 

Knss. 

Serb. 9t>St, n^to. 

Poh 

Old Pnais+ vhhhIs. 

The examples in Lettish and Serbo^Yotian suggjest an original 
meaning " to strengthen by supernatural power' as for the Iranian 
wv-T aW-stit?-. This is particularly clear in the Lettish use of 
in reference to ^ worrls ^ and " knife": implies the pfeieoce of 

magical power in both,^ A tfansition to express the sense of * holy \ 
cw in the ease of * holy water" in Christian use, wa« evident. The word 
could then be given meanings which early liCttisU beliefs did not 
compass. It is possible that further search would discover other 
examples in the Baltic texts. 

This BaltO'Slav. word is identical in form witJi the Iranian ^spantM-, 

5* Iranian *iip(infQ~t *kinta-. 

In dealing vfith the vexed problem of ImiLian to which 

the inquiry has now led, it is necc^ry to keep in view four points* 
These are (if the Avestan contexts^ (2) the etymology, (3) the Balto- 
Slav. cognates in their oldest ascertainable meanings, {4) the traditional 
PahlftYT translation, A view which allows full value to each of these 
four factors receives thereby a strong cumulative confirmation. It 
ia hoped to show that each of the four aspects are in accord. The 
result is likely therefore to be trustworthy. 

The central importance of sporj/o* in Zoronatrian studies ia self- 
evident and explains the rich literature which lias been devoted to 
the problem of its meaning, 

1 ti H ahvi^ Ihiu thhf WOtlld lh& ai!rEiiMiq Goth. 0!d Engl. 

Aw/ * MrCKU^riit % tFhIch but nuppcwd to rxiptwpl From * %n oUtTing 

«r magic pdwcf * to * Mcrwrnt ^ would be but another example of ihc ada| 3 tatioii of 
pn^Vhrutian wordi to Chriatbn usea. 
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Kiwm the time of ArKiuetil tin Perron jittempta have been mnde to 
tninislate The following may he noted t 

{1} In the *4/If. iiartholomae has an elaborate note in which ho 
seeks on the evidence of Lithuanian itrnlas, by him underatoOil as 
' to prove that tJic moaning of Aw is ‘ tieilig ’ and 

nothing else. Simibrly Spiegel and Geldner tratislated. 

(2) Jackson {(HP., ii, 6M) wrote ‘ aw. sp&ttfa " vorteil-, gewmn-, 
hcilbringeiid ”, vow der Wurzel upcin (jn) “nutaen, torthulfen, 
vermehren " ’; hence he translated ' wohlthfitig'. 

(3) B. Geiger (SlfJlF, 191G) attempted a new explanation by 
eomparing Skt. pan- *to praise This is phonetically inadmksihk. 

(4) Junker {Ung. Jahrb., v, 1925, 411 fol.) proposeiJ to connect 
9 p»nta- with the poup of words to which spoifa- ' white belongs, 
with the meaning of ' shiningthinking of the light in which Ahiira 
Slaaiah dwells. Thin view is also held by Hertol, BeitrOge zut ErklSrang 
As .direstos vmi da iWfls, p. 108 (ol. It is in conflict with the Balto- 
Slav. cognates and the Pahl. tradition, 

(5) Johannson connected aptmla- with Gothic ■ 

sec Charpentier, BmAman, 46, note .5. This is phonetically inadmissible. 

(6) Ijommel by a consideration of the contexts (Z//., 7, 44 fol.) 

came to the conclusion that could everywhere be rendered 

‘ klug This can, however, in two i-asca be done only by straining the 
meaning severely, namely in gaespitnta and sjwKia. 

As can be seen, none of these explanations satiisfy all the four points 
u[>on which it is necessary to insist. 

A new explanation is accordingly here offered, which if it proves 
acceptahle roust affect the view of Zoroaatriau origins to an imtjortant 
extent. 

It has BO far been seen that Jlhl. Iran. Zoronstriaii texts contain 
a theory of ‘ supcnmtunil power' roanifested iu tho cosmos as weU as 
in the acta of daily life, as in the of the physician healing by 
( 1^01 and the use of ' spoils ’ by Axi Daliuka. 

The agreement of Balto*Slav. theory as express^J by representatives 
of •*!«?«-/©- may justify the assumption that bad been early 

specialkcd in tfij direction in these two Indo-Eui. dialects. If this 
was the case—the idea of ' effective power' expressed by and 
its cognates—it would not be suquTsiiig to find traws of such 
a meaning in tlie Av^tan 
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The word U attested m Innibn aa lollows :— 

Av. comp* ^panyah-, mjKtl spsrnto.mui-, 

abstract spdf^^h^ adj^ sjiaj-ioAiwiil-* 

Gr. o^i^SaSaTT^ffp 
Capiiadocidii CidcGtkr oovBapa. 

^Vrm. »pandaramet^ -4 ^iovvuqs* 

spaiidaTXstnfiahm * Dionyaiac \ 
waTca^ aSuroi^- 

sand^fum^takan K<jLTax&At^^» 
saiidaruinetaj/in 

8aka i&avdd (see b^low)* 

Sogd. Letters aotn. pr* 

Man. jjjmd'™L»irIVpfpd (soe Wflldscbmklt-I^ntz, Alan* 

Doymatik, 91)* 

Pahl ^ind., ffos^pand, fnaftisjxiful, {tfwthms^patii. 
sj}^dk. 

XPers, yo^pfind^ goAfand- 

Probably the iio^mE of the me plant U to be oonoected 
Pahb itpauddn* 

NPers. jtipfind, iJt/onrf ' me \ wjwttrfein 'seed of wild me \ 
Arm. xpartd. 

Afgh. ^pandti * wild me \ 

It is ft plant ol apotropffiic chameter* Cf* wrtMtr pat tiimnylk upa^ 
daitarlh i ^nliydmi, DkM., TS4, quoted above* 

Thefle vsrioftfl fonns aasurc the etymology. The sltemation of 
sp-^ ii' is of the same type aa that of Median oiraKo, Av, spa, 
xujta, Pnhl. sojt, SPem. Mgr, Wax! ial, and Av. mpa , OPem. am-^ 
Saika nsia-j Wax! yaL Hence we have hero an Indodratthin 
Indo-Kiir. ♦JtiiCTi-fo-. We have neeognissed the identical form in Balto- 
fiJav. The formation is an adjectival derivative with suffix -to- from 
a siihfit. of. Bnigmann, Vergh Gmm,^ 11 , 4D3, who quotes the 

type in Gr. ffaufiOOTOj, Skt. swrtci-, and ospcciallj Italic oxaniples, 
as iMixtfasitis, Av* Mpsmta- is thoroforo the equivalent of rpinoAranl- 
* pofise^ing spamh- \ 

It baa been ahown that the meaning of the BaltO'Slav* word, as 
attested m particular by Ijettk in^ji and Serbo^tYoatlnn osvdu^ 
expressed the idea of ' snpematimil power *, This is precisely the 
meaning which fits the Avestan w oids. Here we find : — 
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»i((0m sfOHia. 

jtfo gjania, ritf., 21, 1. (Pfliil. Conim* rjffli; i n^JWiTt.) 
sj^td anniailiA. 

9p»}fi5 mmnffitL 

Ha tp3fntd, 51^ 2L sp^inl^ ttanfitij Vi^pitiU, 19| 1. 

dficjm. r.j ‘IS, ll- 

ff^pt , . , sp9wl3ni Y.j Ii7> 4- 

I ^ ... sjr^i^d * +, tsiifd , , ^ 3 o^tr 

d9rd urvdiiiiahe spsnUih^^. 
ffdOdbyd ^p^ntdbi/d, F,, 5S, K 
haonift Mira jrjfcwp/a, Vhprai, 0-+ 3. 
aunwitd - * * 1•><* ^T- 

sjhmtd.ddta-. 

^ Yidir 13, lir>, tiora. pr. Cf, /W., 36, 11. 
a^^dRlt Trat. 

xp^ntd jra^n-^ 1^- 

So the abstract, oesociatcd witli ‘ knowleflgp ’, in found in 

5 jw«fl»ftu vae^,paite, V., 9. 27, addieraing Hflonia. 
y*, 9, 22, fpdm vtasHmiii, 

YaSt, 10, 33, fjiSvo 

ViJ., 18, 7, umftj fiM spciTt^yczi tmfm faitupifTisdnhe, 

The potwwiaioii of spamh-, which accopding to the cxplanatioti here 
propose! menna * supcniBtural power ’, is attained by the knowledge 
of what waa called fiTron^r and ui Mid. Iran. Cl, the Pahl. 

rendering of Av. wui/.jmil'i ./nuM- by apSk apU purtiimh i mrang. 

Just so in the fiahnama afaiin b associated with wbtlom: 
Vullcra. 73, 214 :— 

6a8-dn ttnSl/utr u/ursflJiajI ba-afaun » iahSn ii jHaiddnrtSfi 
Vidlers, 71, 178, speaking of the physicians:^ 

puT ai dSnii u purjivtun uMMiSriwf 

The iifl sjjoa/o of the Gath^ b the man Vi'ho haa this power. The 
ajwido iria»«y«l b the being of the invbible world who manifests thb 
same power, and the JipMito- iw^( Am* i» exactly the iiTraiiS- It b possible 
also to understand the oow as «p?nra-, and the eartti called spanta. 
It b a meaning maile necessan’ by a compariaon w ith Ijcttbh. 

The acti^-ity of the being who has the Sjpato- man, b 






exprc«SLMl by thr aigiiAttf verb in the Cathie j‘««w^gep I n^ta^ 

5b 21 :— 

rtu ^Hfo A TO tistl tixSaii Sy^oSnfm 

dafmj 

This h proliflhly also the meaning of spanmnii m Ha&dJi Nml\ 1,4. 

It has therefore been shown that the three first points—(1) Aveataii 
contejtt, (2) etymology, (3) the meaning of the BaltO‘>Slav* cognates — 
confirm each other and together assure a meaning oi ' siipernatuml 
power *, There renmins the fourth point i the Pahl. C^onimentators 
reziciered sp^nto- and the related words, not by a cognate word, hut 
by It is now' necessary to show tliat this U equally in aceonl 

with the above result and in turn confirmatory of it. 

0 . apzdnlk. 

In the Pahlavi Commentators' rendering of Av. sywn/a- and its 
cognates we have another example of an interesting practice* This is 
to avoid an identical or etymologically related w^ord in translating 
Ave.stan. Turfan Mid. Iran* shows that the phrase yas^^ u& mhm was 
familiar, yet Av. W 5 tAwifl‘ is not rendered by vahm in Pahl. In the 

Frabang i Olm, 10, Av. * crown " is rendered by <^parmf 

although Turf an Mid. Iran, has *pitsay (M., 7, 9, North.) and 
Arm. has Similarly Av, AiSm- is usually rendered by poiSai, 

though ^lAr and dihrak are also found. It ia therefore not necessary 
to suppose that the cotnmentatoTs usetl ifiJJsoiiTjt to retiiler 
owing to a mistaken association of the words. 

It is important to define, if pnsfiiblet the meaning which was 
intended by the translators in nsing a^z&mk. Happily the wortl and 
its cognates are well attested. 

The oldest examples of the verb are in two Old Pets, inM^riptions. 
The first publisbefl by Herxfehl wdth facsimile in " A new' Inscription 
of Xerxes from PersepoHs^ {StuditH i» CiviUmthUj 

Oriental Institute o( the University of Chicago, 1932), and again in 
AMI., 4, 117 fol., and also by Eenvenkte, SSL., 3h 3, 144 foL 

39-40 uta aniya krtarn abijavaifam 

The second inRcription, also of Xerxes, wam published in the 
1 Rust rat vd Londoj^ Sem, 8th April, 1933, p. 483:— 

9-10 adam abifjajdvayam ab(y um krfam 
The meaning is clearly ' to add b 
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have the aho in Turian Mi<l- Iran. (S) 'fese- and 
see Hetniing, J!anichaiea ii, and in Bmlh, Sogd. "jfls'if-, 

In PaliL the word is common. It is here a matter ot the zneaning. 
Two aspects are represented. 

(1) a^zutan, 'to increase in number V. 

In Ya^ia, 62, 4, spamh- b glassed by fijfcywJJriJi iif lak 
6i& fifimm <a^jz:i7£rtii> 

III Y(tM, I, 8, itptiii&hmnh U glassed by fi^:%riiMr tu Jta^ auduk 
tii &c a^zay^neni. 

GrBtL, 222, 3-4, Jtxi-HP i^orUlk ddl tru niuhtr zaimk ir parkfiruJnd at 
(Ipal rlSeml pat a^zm apd6 

Grlid., 54, 4, hast ut a^zdn hinfnd 'they aharteii and increase". 
So in NPers. afzun ' mare 

Sfihitdtna (Vidlers, 429, 72):— 

ti'rdii raft bd 6 zi la^htr i^irdr 
£i MMirdfiiri i jan^ifiizujt m haznr. 

(2) a^zOl is Iturtlier deiincii by its opposite, i^zut nzutan' to lessen, 

to do harm ^ (d. BthL, 8R., 3, W.). Dtl 27, 2, api-kdari ut 

rtzdyi>» vilart Mil Ttazuklar. SOV^i 4^ 63^ Tti^iTdcin, Skt. 

vidhi-amsitum. SGWt mzuddn. Rkt. dradhatvdL €f. 

M^hndfm (Viillers, 358, 844),/nziiyrtjirf^ buB az ^zd^inda buB. 

Hence a^ziVan will mean - to increase, strengthen So apzdifiht 
explains fkivi^ (glo&s to Awfkimnb^. iSird^+t li 7), which means the 
well-being of the henl, inclmling an increase in numbers. The Skt. 
version nxes ^phitatfilum ‘ to make prosper ^ for/AtivcJiiiw. 

DiM.^ 729, a^zdyendkemUm <i> an i ahmv pnf ddndkth Ht 
kilhenlUm i an t drui-atid pat duMkdslh <i> ^ehdn. Similarly the use 
of afizub on Saaanian coins means * well-being, good fortune some¬ 
thing more than a bare increase in numbers. 

The same view is attested by GrBd., 48, 12, in the list of opposites! 
ifandtlh hast zafdnii ava^zdnlklk. Here a^zdnlkJh might be translate^] 

" making pros])er" in contrast to zatdrlh * destructiveness \ 

It b also 'mteresting that ioi frdidim^ Yasna, 53, 6^ the KPera. 
gloss has afzunl-dakihu^ the Skt. rrdd'Ai'yd^iA. 

We an^ here in the presence of the same coneeption as that 
expressed by the sdi ut/ffihajtiUn i yrhdn, and the Av, sam^gafBa-^ 

Since mv- and spmifa- art- Tcstriete<l in the AA^estn to l>enefictmt 
activities, resulting in prosix*rity among living lieings, the rendering 
of sp^Ji^o- by apzdiiTk looks to the result of the actiAnty of the being avIio 
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is ^p?nta-f wlio the supeTnatnral power, the nTntiii^, oeetled 

to promote the well-being of the world, whleh la the ftfizfd of li™ig 
ctcatores. It b therefore evident that a^zSnlk b not * bountiful ^ 
nor b it simply * inercaser ' ns the glosses quoted above {yostJCi, 6*2» 4 * 
1. 8) might at first suggest ■ a^^iiTjt is ' he whose activity reauiU 
in a^zSt ^ the sut vt fmhaJiUH i 

It will now be evident that the cx)smic view of the n7mn{f in the 
Denkartp m translated above, may justly be considered a doctrine of 
the Veh-den, and represent speculation based on the Avestao idea of 
the sp3J*ta- and the 

As shown bv the n^;reenient of Balto-Slavonic and Middle Iranian, 
Ap?n/«’ was probably at one t ime useii both of bad and of good super- 
natural power. It is specialimi in the Zoroastrian tradition in a good 
sense, as happened, for example, also in the case of akura-^ 

7. Saka iianda. 

In Aveatan spowVd nrmnjVii is often the ‘ earth ^ whatever he the 
explanation of 

When it is remembered that in Saka purnt (fern.) b used for ^ moon 
that is, the epithet, as in Av. . tituh- and in Pahl. parr mfili * full 

moon without the woitl * moon and also that urmUffiidfl b * sun \ 
it is probable that iioiiffn, iftndii "earth" is to bo explainfril similarly 
as an adj. without the noun. 

Ill Saka, as In the m^Mkm dialect Wasti, Inilo-Iran. &fj is represented 
by I, where Av,, SogiL, and the North-West, dialects have sp, and 
Old Pers. has a* 


Saka Hltpi -' while ^ 


Waxf ' dog" 


bUh^ - all" 
aiSa- * horse' 


ijft^ " hor^w * 
^ iron " 
" louse ' 


Hence Saka Hopido- is the expected form corresponding to Av, 
In &vka we find yrnm^tSkanda ' ground, soil, eartli" {-u 
ymniaisajidM- * the world % Akiitdu ' earth ^ 

We seem to have here an old phrase *zatn- ^Eiuinta^ which has 
been replaced by srp?nta arnuiiii^ in the Zoroastriaii triulition. If Av. 
druMiti^ is hiought into connection with Arm. anmt ' root the 
meaning could bo * basis", w'hicb would suit well to replace a word 
meaning" earth ', 
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8. aAni'. 

In the Avpflta the maiw/ui, rr the being whoae arti\'ity » 

constructive, tontiuig to the prosperity tintJ stfcijgthening of living 
1)eingR, stands over against the a»ro maivffui, which should probably 
lie tranalatecl by the opposite as ‘ destnwtive 

We should then have an Iran, base alh (or niiA* with nasal, but 
the form (tsfd on which such a form is based cannot be pressed to provd 
the nasal, as is indicated by such a epellirg iw which corresponds 
to Skt. vidhH] * to \ 

From tins an explanation of 28 , is ntlainaMo : 

«mT fwjim i$i^Jauuhiuti 

{mmi min 

yiMi uidimntDfM 

ytm Ff4T^?Tiii * 

frakjr^}}tol(ittro miiimjfiA 

In this pasaage iyii/i ehodlJ < 5 ^rtainly bo reail ^lYiinr, dat. aingr, 
not an Geiger followed hy A ! ll\ *raiV?wi. The duiivo mrm , 
dopndii on the verb fm-spd- * to throw down to % Examples of such 
datives arc giv'en by BnigmaTinj ( rr^L GTfitfL^ 11^ 2t b02p of the same 
type aa Gr. ^pota^€Vj Bbt, id 

In this phrase ama- var-f mm- may be rendered ^lestructive 
hence ^ pit of destniction \ that is the pit of AhTiman. So 

the Ptifflinil reads {i i gam mr ‘ the pit of the degtrudtivc one \ and the 
Skt. paraphrases yvith'angronmmonnr^thigitjdm. 

Tills eauic phrase is used ako in Dk M.t &6t>i I :— 

uMn an i giinnk i«r ^| a^htnnwl rii? 
in a qiiotation of Den, referring to the age of iron. West in SBE 17 , 97, 
rendered ‘ smiting precinct \ 

The Pszaiid (i igmiii ivrr and Pahl. gamk iY;r are half-translations. 
But just Ahr^nmn, Ahrifmn represents *Ahmmmigfi-, 

Av. anTo.nmnf/u^, with ahr-,^ not traiudatcfl by gaMh so *tihm mr 

1 XISS, ^ (ffr J- ^iwndEd hv VV. Qc^ (&t|«pt«d in on tlw* bjutw of thp 

nad 8ltt. am^kftn^. ft Is conflrmRl bj GrB4\, m H. whm AbriniMi’a 
■bfido it dtwrilseci t— 

t&rik iti It t^r put rfo#i 

^wffiKA pat hlH M^i ArtftaJi. 

Hpn«? &df^i-pamt I^pretirntii mn Av. jiut ts fr^ rt-hilt-nf 

AT./raifArAmi^ in Tn™, JiTt 

* W.. 36. 11. 13. m, UtsatgrtmtiH. 
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» probably to be recognized in the Tnrfan te^ts. In 
ocenta ’AiytT *ahr^T. Varioua attempt h&s't been made to mterpret 
tills wotiL F. W. K. Jluller gave * ‘Wall (1) ' i Wahbschmiilt and 
ijcntz, pSreU. If&i. p. in. ‘Arytt?!- ‘ Umwallung ' (T, ti, D. 178, iv 
veiso, 36) ; Jackson, Rt'nearchf*, p. 66, thought of Av, dffri- and 
iwm-,' It receives a better exidanation if it is connected with this Av. 
Roro' mr-. 

III. P»lil. intvar * grievcil ' 

In the ileseription of Spinclirmat, Grjid.^ 173, 3 fol., we have m. 
line 7 i — 

api‘i n hih e» ku rllivtr ut ffiiak Uptlr 

PtarisMS.) ^1^1 

‘ Her being gofid b for tlm rtaaon : slie is grievi^^i und fillctl witb 
’we^'pLng.* 

The lamentations ol Spandarmat are known cWwhore, aa In this 
same piasagc following and ^iTnaap Tsamakt 74 vi^ 682). 

To opar " filled with cf- NPers. ^iMtan * to filland for the form and 
meaning cf. the itse of the frequent XPers. from * filled 

with ": ^ 1 / b then a verbal noun " a filling \ XFers. d6or 

‘ lamentation * dooa not seem of use here. 

DtM-r 579p 30 * : gff/i ku ^i^iifon-opar ti/ mlmr pat krpifk knrtan 
iTLt^k boviin 

* It b said that the person full of weeping and grievcil must be 
active in doing gooti works/ 

gilan-opur witb -nn as hlmn-dM (Husrav^ 10) and apan-tiUn 

"w'aler-pof {GrSdr, 62* 11). PahL PiMilfc. 

DkM.^ 921 p 6 7 t ie mlvar fmlam aBaifi bav^l 

ui frardn ahmet frnikiirt nimutdr-id 
Here frazdm-a&m'l " having hope of the end 
/W,, 36, 27 : t7forir7A bait i amhr kdx^i^n 
' he albtte<l the ^listrew! which exisU in the conflict/ 

Here rn/ivjrTA 

The reatling of rTrinr b so determined. The form proves 

that is adj. (wliieh also suits the contests). Hence * . . «ir. 


1 H4^rtkolcra3«H;% ipii'»t«d II0.^ lA, IDi. note Jimiw immgljr in hitvo iwl viryi. 
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The initial lotters allow Tarbns i^aclbp, but the tiieiiiiiBg 

already determinetl by the context pointa to the partieiple of 
‘ to exeite \ therefore " e.tcited % in a bad sense ' distressed ", 

The Pnhl. will accordingly have vlt. In Sanskrit also the verb developed 
similar meanings : ri- * to e^ecite \ dei- ^ pain 

A parallel development b illnstrated by the verb /Tarn-, XPera, 
faram b ' grief \ but Turfan Mid, Iran, jrmiiten (also with Lnitial/-) m 
* Joyous " (Henning, loc. cit. ii). So to read also in M. 9T, d 23, AaS wS 
/waaKCTt>. Ihith meanings find their explanation in a verb/rcna- 
‘to be agitatcir^ In PaliL, GrBtL, }2B, *2. lit we find the fire 

dinxi i (P- fram kar. Here there are three 

[possible translations : (1) * eauHuig agitation % (2) ^ eausing joy % 
(3) * causing grief % as Mark wart rendeted it in Sfihnhd i Emn, p. 5fi. 
Tbe most probable meaning b that the fire itself is ^ (alwaps) excited \ 
Pahl. w/mr b then * Iiearing grief": *r?fa- n. This same 

^iTtu- is attested with adjectival function Ln Turfan Mid* Iran, in 
a wonl which lias been already several times discussed * 

S. 9, a 21-3 

Tfiimk u& zJnddn * A?, created the phyaieal bmly 

ifd bast ffgdn tYlr tj and prison, and Iwnnd the 

grieved soul/ 

a 9, Q 18-^19 

Vfjdr^^ wS ndfi xva^tl 

It should almost certainly be reail rtS-rai/' he whose rdif soul ”) “ 
is riS ^ that IS, ' grieve^l ^ 

The same word^ defectively wTitten, b attested also in M. 4, b 15 -17 ; 

az dvarliiy m&iiigdr 

ii& ai dSur ifrtpdy vx^remlay 

biirz bramih J7^a 

Read rtS-ffly* 

This interpretation requires that its oppnflite (quoted by 

^ Eatbcf timn 

« Fh. W. K. «iid Scliiftirr connwtod it wilh thfs verb vi^rdan.; f^lemKan 

kfl it ontwuilJitedj HeMeartlic*^ p. W (wherp m ^ mute (I)/ 

ADdirao. folkiP^ld by Hinmlni; 1^2* 210. not*' 7, vlwre othpr 

ftUlfgestHl H-Ita- + Piy, Mf-noo HpfUliag'fl rendering * drf die Edamiltak vErlcHim 
gegBoapa ^ Knd ' iinremunftJK V 

■ It inaild be intemting m eOlIl{HUt^ the idcntUkaLiim ^ Mrr and niidm £a 
0rB4., LOU 13, 

Van, til. PAfcT 3, 


20 
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HenQing, !<». cit.) should be rendered ratter ttan 

‘ wobldenkend * la M. 97, d li. 

The pnrallel phrases in S. — 

tiS nafl xeSMI 

and s$yv5f nSf T aftdJd 

may also help to coafirm the esplanation here proposed. , , 

A further comparison La auggcated. XPura. bJdir ^ awake, watoi u , 
a frequent epithet of heroes in the ^dARdma, could be •«raivir 
* excited 











A Letter from James I to the Sultan Ahmad 

By E. Desison Ross 
(FWTES !t m) 

T he mam object of this article is to exi)1aiii the circuiufllanccs wkidi. 

mJ«cc<l James 1 to write to Sultsn Afemad the letter which is 
here reproduced.^ These cireumstances cannot fail to be of interest 
to students of Oriental history, constituting as they do a kmd of foot¬ 
note to the relations existing between England and Turkey at the 
beginning of the seventeenth century. 1 cannot here recount in 
detail the many adventu res of Sir Thomas Sherley, for they u ould 
occupy far too much space in the BuKe/tn ; hut I shall confine 
myself to an outline of the events which culminated in his falling into 
the hands of the Turks, who held him prisoner for a period of nearly 
three years (January, 1602, to Di'tjember, leOTi). and the corre- 
apondence that passed between Constantinople and London regarding 
his captivity. 

The three sons of Sir Thomas Sherley the elder of «iston. Sussex, 
were all destined to spend some time in IHuslim countries. The eldest, 
Thomas, liad by comparison the least adventurous life, for his two 
brothera, Anthony and Robert, had such amaring careers that, even 
in the Elisabethan age of adventure, they must be regarded as extra¬ 
ordinary. In iVnthony and Robert, accomixinicii by twenty-four 
others, made the journey from Venice to Ispahfio, via Alepj», Baghdatl. 
and {Jajjvin, without either credentials or any definite object m view. 
So favourably did Anthony Sherley impress the Shah that at the 
beginning of 1600 he was sent on an embassy to the Christian princes 
of Europe. Robert, who was left behind as a hostage for his brother, 
after serving Shah ‘Abbas I in court and in camp for nine years, was 
in his turn sent on a similar mission. iViithony's connection with 
Persia ended with his arrival in Rome in May, UKtl, Rolxiit, on the 
other hand, remabieil to the end of his days in the serviw of Shah 
'Abbiis, only to die of a broken heart as a result of the ingratitude 
shown liim liy the Shah on his return to Persia with Sir DwLmore 


^ Tbo orijriiial of tbia k'lt«* sonic yram s^o calilc tnhJ thr hsnda nl 
Brt*. snd I^ntlj- my Wend Mi. Stsismnnd Gortte, knmrii^ c( my i" the 

sborlry brathalm V«y UmUy ““d* ™ ■ («wnt of it, snd it » nuw cxhlVutnl itt dw 
ol itie School oI OrtpnlsJ Studies. 
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Cotton's mission in IG'B. Anthony, nftor KOrviii^ the Emperor 
Itudolph II, piitewd the service of the K.id|^ of &itain, in which oountry 
he ilied as a pensioner in 1636.^ 

Thomas Sherley the Yonngjet was bom in 15^54, but there is no 
record either o^ the exact elate or the place of his Inrth. He spent 
hifl youth at AVktoii, and in 1579 wras sentj teigothcr with his brother 
Artliony, to Hart Hall, Oxford, and left without talking his degree, 
(n 158;i he was ap|>ointe{] to the royal household, and w'e next find 
him fighting in the Low' i!ountries. In 1591 he aeeretly married 
Fraiices VavaiiOur, and as a result was disgmeed at court and 
impriaoned in the ^larslialsoa Gaol for several montlis, in 1593 he 
was Again figliting in the Low Countries as a eaptain in cormnand of 
30() men under Lord WillonghbY, He wan knighted in recognition 
of lib distingimhed military services in. the Low Countries either in 
1569 or 1593. At this time he became involved in hk fatheCs debts, 
on account of w'hich Sir Thomas the elder was serving a term of 
impriBonnient in gaol. It was no doubt the familv debts whirh drove 
all three brothers abroad. In 159S, the year in which -ikntlionY and 
RfiWrt went to Persia, Thomas resolved to try his own fortunes at 
sea, and set sail for Portugal on a voyage of mlYenture. He returned 
from thk exiHKlition in June, lfi02, having achievefl nothing beyond 
the destruction of tw'o Portugneae villages^ and the capture of four 
hulks. In the mmv year, spurred on hy the fume achieved by his 
two brothers, and also by the ridicule and scom showered upon him 
os a result of his unEmitfuJ voyage, he equipped three weihbuilt 
ahipH, manned with 5ilU soldiers, anil set swii] with the object of uttneking 
the infidel Turks* Fuller, in hia Enfflish iror<Aie.s, says : he w'ss 
asliumcri to see his two younger hrotlierH wnni like flowent in the 
breasts and Ikisohls of foreign princes, whilst he himself withered on 
the stalk he grew on/* The only sources for his exploits are his own 
letters written from Turkey after he w'as taken captive | those 
of H»?r Majesty s Ambassador in ('onstantinoplc, Mr. Meiirv Lello [ 
and Thr Three h ugh ah Brn^hers, by Anthony Nixon, published in HKl".® 
-4coordLng to Nixon, Thomas w'as driven on to the coast of Italy* 
and proceeded to Hofeiice^ wdiere he wa.H p'f'eived with grent honour 
by the Duke of Tuscany. It ia not known at which port he landed^ 


BravlwA>- TrmvHIfri feprjk*,'' ItcHktJpdgP. KlCf.3. 

o “I thS- UiiE. m^k Letter hoek iM ihe <.iie m the 
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hut he finally set sail from Le^slioni, apiiArently with only two «hi[w. 
having lost One ship a3 the result of an engageitieiit with n large vessel 
ill the course of which he lost one hiuulred nien+ aufl the apoil IJcSng 
bv no meana equal to so great a loss^ the soldiers became Riutinoiia, 
and a |iart- of them deserted with one of the shifisAt Leghorn 
Thomas replenishe<l his crews with thirty Greeks and Italiatia, and 
also took ou an Englishman named Peacock ns pilot, who Imd with 
hiin a dozen English marinerH. It is ev^Sdent that Thomas sailed 
under the bantier of the Unke of Tuscany- ili^ misfortunes ha^L 
however, only just begins for, when off the coast of Sicily + Peacock 
“fied with another ship'", IcaxHng Thoma^^ again with only one. 
When they eventually reached the Archipelago the vessel sprang a 
leak, anti they were forced to put into the small island of Zea, What 
cxaetly took place on this island and led to his being taken prisoner 
by the Turks it is hanl to ilii?cover. Tliomaa himself, writing apparently 
to Lord Burleigh from Xegroponte on the last of February, 1®^ ^ 

gives the following accounl:— 

" I am a man vnlmowne vnto your Lordfibip, but a lentleman, 
a kntghte and hotisholde serv^ant of the Quccnea, my ffather is a man 
of good Ibdnge, liut Higmethinge caste liehimle hande by lianle forlnne+ 
1 urn his rldeste iK>nnc, and since hia di^race t have tmyiled to gett 
my Hvinge hy my sworde^ and the In bore of my handea in twadinge 
which connic I thru^tc into the Straighten, with 2j^hijipea wlliche are 
hoUye niv owne. 1 have done nothinge prcieiidiciall to any of hum 
^laiestsea frendcB^ but have only songliie to make ray voyage upon 
the S[^aTiyarcle in which pretentes wldlst 1 did lala^r my »hip|M? sptange 
Bi grealjE' Leake, si>e f was foie-tti to putt into tiio [Zea], where 1 
rcniayned a holle w'ceke dewringe which time i noreynny of m^ne did 
take the wort he of a henne wt thought payinge for it, in theude of 
vnfoTtunate weehe^ ther felle oughte a hrahle betweno some of the lie 
and some of my people, which cominge to my kuowleilgCH 1 landed 
wit h intent ton to pasifie all mut tets, and soe I did, but it wuh my hatde 
fortune to be lefle with 2 poir men more of inyne at tiio, and there iny 
ahippe did verye ctirtroufllye leane me where I remayned S weekei3 in 
highe extremytie of mysert c and nowe 1 am in negroiionte, Roinewhat 
better for the punirthment of my Ijodie, but my liber* ic noe more then 
it was, and mv inynde indeiimthc the name AtHicktionn thEit il tlid at 
the firste but the'fhide [f'aldl dot he vm me honoraiily, knowinge me 
to be a lentclman. but thinkethe that 1 cam in trafTeke, and bowndc 
first* to Mamclles And liT^orne, w here as (he supiHssetb) I have allrcimie 
vobden, and that I have a remaynet lefte for to vnlade at Gioe, Thus 
he hathe written vnto the liashae, and that he Endethc noe fsnlte in 
me:, nowe my ,'^eiite ^Tito your IjordHshtp, that, yotie woulde ph'ajse ^ 
E|>ende your brethe for me, deliver me and youe shall gett yourselfe 


■ SiP, FtHreign. Turkey ■ -t*fr ItM>, 
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lioDDOF and thankcs, arid youe shall for ever by tide me vnto 
I ame not Mte poorc bat I maye dewn^e it, and ymir Lflrdshi|i a ha i 
doe god good Ewndce to free a uhnirtiiiiie from boodage, an(l yon shall 
deliver your Coptrye from a gieate Rwanda]le in ftavrnpe and freeiisfu- 
me. The would heairc youe yf 1 wearo an offetider* mdrli 

more Lieioge pronounced lonocente by hia owne officera. Thii- I 
humblye take my love of your Lordsliip: at Ne-graponte the l.aatc 
of ffebmary 1G02. 

Youra ever to commnnd, 

S11ERI.VE.” 

llf. Lello, writing to Sit Bol»rt Cecil from Conatanrinoplo on 
2r>th FcbrtniFyj 1S02.^ expre^sea hia opinion that Thomns and hh men 
must have naed no friendly and lawful meam of prticviring inctonb 
from the i^slAndem of Zca, Nixon gives the most ’irvid descript ioii 
of the landing of Thomas and his men, of the capture of a town, 
of hia withdrawal on the approach of a large body of the ialandef^, 
and of the flight of the tsoldiera and thcjT desertion of their leader^ 
who, holding his ground with only two others^ was wonnded and take a 
prisoner. Whatever may have been the drenmstanees, it i» dearly 
established that Thomas was taken prisoner by these Greek Turkisli 
subjects of the island^ and there retained until his ship had departed 
a month later^ when he was transferred to Negropont and was then' 
confined with great rigour from 20th March imtU 25th Jul}% Nixon 
telb us that in Negropont, though Thomas and his two fellow prisoners 
were, carefnJly gimitled, they WTie well treated ; but “after the end 
of five days the governor of the island lent him a janissary to caxiy 
his letters to the English coniml of Petross, which was five days' |<mmt*y 
from thence ; howbeit be received no answer of his lettem from the 
Consul; hut upon the jnnwsary'a return, he was preaeiitlv oommitte<l 
into a dark dungeon, and with a gicot galley chain Imund fast with 
■I slave that was before taken, which grieved him worst of all *** 
From Negropont Thomas was sent to Constantinople, a distance" 
of GOO miles, “ riding upoo a pack saddle with a great galley chain about 
his legs and another about lus w'nist and ninnv times Ms legs boiiiid 
under the horses bellyThe Turks had at the time no notion who 
their prisoner was, and had Thomui^ held his peace he might have 
been more apeedUy released. When, however, it was discoven^- 
presuitiahly through his letters^—that he was the brother of Sir Anthony 
Shorley, who had been engaged in stirring up the ChTiiitiat]i powers 
against the 8idtan, the Turkish authorities no doubt felt that Us 

^ Turkty, 4, f. 20t>. 
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captivity wati more iltairablv than liifl rclciiSL'. It was also vcll^kiiown 
that Ilia brother Robert was serving their arch-ernemy the Shah of 
Persia, with whoni hostilities had been renewed after a trticc of 
thirteen yeaia,* 

Of Thomas’s nuscmble condition in Constantinople AiJton gives 
a very detailed account which he may have rcceivctl from Thomna 
himself- The facta agree mibstnntially with what we may Icam from 
the letters written during the period by Thomas, and the drapatches 
of the Kiigliah Ambassador, Mr. Li-llo, Both Thomas and Ni-xon 
make charges againat Lello of negligence in dealing with the matter 
of Thomas’s lekasc, and the following letter from Thomas to his 
brother Anthonv, dated Slst May, im> contains many accusations 
against the Ambassador. Thb letter was shown by the friar (to 
whom Thomas refers ttsaiiretl fremcl'*) to l^Uo. who 

sent H copy of it to Cecil, with his own conimeiits in the margin 


nrvcT Kby inlft* 
thoy hr 


injrwLft'. 


Im rlctit 

he- ^Llki iHTfi 
IJi fiWMt. 

jhMX b nuMl 
ujitr^w I Bf-ver 
irttilEtnl ButL 
thli U 

ft Buker, 

tthOHM' f®F ■ 
dbnrJEsnrl Wkw 
1 mni emt d| Hkj 


" Mv mostf? honorable deare brother: 1 must* needes 
impute it to one of my worste fortunes that yow doe n^ 
reccavo my letters, for 1 doc isaurv vow tliat 1 never lett 
earner passe without sending of dObIc fuAckctes unto yow 
th’ one by the Knglwhc EinbasHuior (ic'* i# ever m/ptretefii) 
tb' other by myne assureil frctml the fryer: And 1 feare 
that his ctuilldenee in the Frenelie Emhs^dor bathe tunc 
the cause that they hauc ever mysCBTfcd of late for since 
his cominge to Conirtontinoplc I reposed a gteate hoi>e ana 
eonfidence in him uppon yo^: eonimendacons and asu™^. 
(But to use fewc wordea and leave all eiitumstaneea) 1 ftml 
noe kilulo of conifotte from him. but n nght rfeachemiin 
he bathe shewed himsclfe in betminge botho yo' -scents 
und mvTio. First he delivered your o^n letter to the min 
tmu fmtf and since tftuld biui all the cotuphiiDt^ 

and exciamacniti^ w^i the fryer lifted afraynate hm% m my 
behalf: Now (brother) 1 pniie yow to judge whflt 
there is of my libertic when you ej^pecte yt by the 
of only 2 men, of whome th' om' care!he not for nic, th iMef 
U ,nme ewwiy as marke the seqnell, and yow will plainlie 
pctceave Jfrute apcrtmitie fo 

rase fwe. but huthe geven waye to all nieancH to ftiinc me 
AS Mr, Burton can tell yow. S’exte, he hat be over wrytten 
in to England of st rouge hopes for my lUwrtic, when hee 
hiid none at all, Therby [ire vent in(ie all farther and newe 
mcanes, yt should there lie effected for me, and to increase 


1 to ISWI ‘Abtifl* I hwl «Hn.‘l«i;lrd ■ tmwi willi Sulun *'itb 

thr obiKi of iMhi! Mo ta fi™ his mviWdcHl siOnitkm to ihi- sopprr«jafl oJ the 
UKb**|pi iin hUi HJitern frontiir. 
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biji hatful] to mi? my father hat he ^vhewrfi tny 1^‘tterrt (wn^tteii 
him) to suehe have certified hiio of yt. You 
wrytc to me that you have Iwund hiin^ y'f any thin^ enn 
hjnd a man, my deereirt tirother* jjreefe T speake yt 
he 1 !^ not a mao to tie hotind henefit^^^p but to be forced 


ni'Vrr hul <aT 
li^ ^ 

3 £i»r iMitin 


(To)' hip 

adlneucvii Urt 
Sir OteTrf I wfmh 
hon' wi'MiSiJ 
njTiinJfTHi tilcn (II) 
h« Ih an hng>tis^ 

fn^lt ( ) Hill 

pp«|kr jl wfkf - 
liflt I itH-HJlr II b« 
ri' Jlqin' 

ant I totl hit 

1«Kltll^ Itn 
aitlvfl blip to 
. X . ttbr 

MMH, hul }r* Fri'Drli 
A Kipi nivw 4 n 
otbw. 


!*harjie thToatosand terrourgj like a dull honw that lOUJ^t 
oyer tic s^puired. When he receavetli a fre^he letter from 
the kiiige or any oouneeler then ho rain|>etii like a tjeare 
for two or three tlayea, and then, m S^ir Drue Drurie wiia 
wotite to mx^y finf^er in mouthe and no more oewes: these 
are tny present hoftes herep unleAjie youp or ?ome other 
of niy frltids can heipe me to mmt ^-tter succor out of 
C]hrie"tendoni then any that Turkic dothe yet afforde. 
J am verie ^lad that you have spoken Jilr Glover he a 
true hoia'sat ^ent nnei (I am sure) hathe confirmed what 1 
have formerlie wryttcti. T pruye you use Mr Burton 
that rcs^wre that hia love to me clothe desejw“e (you 
see) is exceeding create. And so I comend (him ?] to you 
this iaste of Maye 

Yo^ moste affectionat loving [xtore brother^ 

To: Shehlie/" 


Ltdlo, Ln his covering letter * to Cecil {then Viscount f-rafiboume), 
spenks of Thomas's harsh and malitioiis deaLinge " towards him, 
who has* he declares^ hwn the best triend bee had in his present 
state”. He eontiriues wfith an occonnt of an occasion on which 
Thomas sent to mee for a trifling tnatterT which not bein^^* fonnde 
for him at. that present hurst out into Himh a raging and ray ling fury 
that it was wondered at by the barburous tiirkes in prison with him ils 
alao his CTaler and owme servante in prison attendinge upon him beinge 
in conscieiico moved with that his faulee column iat ion, made known 
unto mee how that hee often used to rayle upon mee in that klndc* 
and at that present swore' he would cause me to be hanged and ] 
should answere tlie whole charge of all hb troubles whether he came 
out or not as beinge eaiise thereof The Ambassador then proceeds 
to outline the steps he has taken to cfTect ThoniaH*s release and declares 
that the fact that Robert Sherley ia at this time in the serviee of Shah 
'Abbas is the reason for Thomas's contitiued imprisonment. We are 
then given a curious sidelight on Thomas’s character by Lellos 
account of how in prisoti ** he w^ill sometimes give out hee i& allied to 
the kinge and would shew it in his exptisea were he not Tt^travned 
of money. Many times hee will lianipiet the prinee of Hixirgians, and 
Persians in prison with him, puhlickly makinge his brothers actions 
knnwmc 
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Ill IfiOri tLe fijirl of Snlisbury put Sir Thotnafl Shf-rley’s ca»o Iteforc 
King JaiRps, who wTOto several lettcre to the Sultan- incluiling the 
one here reprotlueed—tlomanding the release of his subject: 

(Trans 1JameH, by the merej of most graclouK ami almighty 
t!od, sole maker and ruler of the IVorld, King of Great Uritain, Fnin^. 
nud Ireland ; most iwwerful and invincible defender of the trac fiutli 
iicftlnst all idolatore faWly professing the name of Christ, to the moat 
Biigiiat and itivineible Emperor, Sultan Abmiid, the most potent ruler 
of the kingdom of the Jlusulmaru*, and Monarch of the Eastern Empire, 
sole and Bupienie over all, 0meting and many proai«Tou* and happy 
veara, with the greatest abundance of all things. 

" Moat august nnd invincible Emperor. If we did not consider our 
suhiccl Thomiia Sherlcy (who thrci- yearn ago and more thrown into 
priiwn hi Constantinople, in even now detained there} had ismiinittttl 
no crime against Your Majesty, empire, or aubjects, or not a yeiy 
serious crime {if indeed ho admit b any crime}; and that seven* iienHUiefl 
have already been miflicientlv milieied by him; after thoac lettera 
which we wrote on his behalf last year, we should m-atcely make a fresti 
entreaty. But we are sorry for this nnfortuBiite nud miwrable man ; 
nor leaii for his parents, to whom, deserving a better condition and 
fortune, a very great grief arises from the misfortunes of their son; 
and the more so. because their wealth, Wing seriously leaned and 
almost deslroved through adverse circumstances, nnlew your 
beneficence comes to their aid, hia redemption and liWrty will be 
entirely de.spaired of. Therefore, besides that he is our subject and 
on thut uteonnt ought to W given tip to us, unless be dcserv'cd Ibis 
punishment for some Hhnmefiil crime ; we ate moved by their prayers, 
to entreat you agaiu on bis behalf; and by these letters solicit It our 
Majesty for his liberty to he effected-” Etc. 


These letters wert? eventually delivered to the Sultan by Wito 
after some delay owing to the former'a absence at the warn n^iiist 
the IVtsians ami. WUo having advised the Sultan and hi» nimintera 
“to take good notice of his ^fajesties letters, which weare not for so 
small niiitter to W lightly regartlcd, tiic same being front a potent and 
greate Prhice. able to requite yt ” and further having ilistributcd 
“ some I.IOH ilollera (which Sir Thomas hath promisid bis fatlicr sliall 
reiiav) . . among the {loslias, Sir Thoraaa was released from 
prison on 6th December. Both he and his father wrote appreciative 
Htera to Lord Salisbury in which they express their gratitude to 
Lello ami do full justice to his cGorts on Thomoa’s behalf, Thomas 
adding (in a letter dateil Iftth Deccmlier, lfMir>)Mhftt “ tlioughc hee 
dvd mutche for mec in Christ ian charitye: yett hee did force more 
for your lordahippes flake than eyther love or pitye of rare couldc 


> S.P, Foreign,Turkey S. f bdio to Sili.bury, duM ISth Dweiii.bt.r, 18W5. 
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hav<? moved him unto Tliect" is also prc^n etl in the Retor^l Onico 
an interesting letter from Thomas to .Tonies I thajiking him for writing 
letters in his bclialf, in which he took the opportunity oi expressing 
Ills opmioiie on the state of off airs in Turkey at that timej 

TJiomas* on bis release from imprboiiinent, Uistoad of hurrying 
away from the town in which he had siiffeie<i so mucli shame and 
indignityp elected to spend some time aiglit-aeeing in Constantinople^ 
and havijig done so proceeded homew'anl by cosy stages through 
Italy and Germany- In August, 1^. w e hear of him living in Naples 
“ like a pliant After his return home he wrote an account of ail 
lie had seen on his travels, and the original mamiscript is preserved 
in the Library of Lambeth Palace,® This little |oiimaI contains many 
interpating descriptions of the places he visited, but unfortunately 
nothing of his own personal experiences- 

With hk later career we ace not here concerned; suffice it to w 
that hia troubles did not end vrith bis release from prison, and in IfiOT 
we hear that he was arrested and imprisoned in the Tower for interfering 
with the Levant trade, but was released after answering various 
rpiestions regarding a snppawi plot connected with the trade of 
Turkey- These queries and hk replies to them are preserved in the 
Public Record Office,® the articles being as follows ! ** ho we I 
entered firetc into this plotte; 2, whoe persuwletl mee to it; S, with 
whom I have had conferens about it by letters or spceche ■ 4, howe 
farm I have proceeded in it ; 5, to declarfu the full purp^, scope^ and 
entente of the proiecte/^ Thomas fwienis to linve sptmt the remainder 
of hb life in continual poverty and ilbtiesa which were aggravated by 
Ilk father's debts, on account of which he ap[ieara to have Irecn mmie 
prisoner in the King's Bench in IfilL We hear little of him after tbb 
beyond the fact that he represented the Iwvrongh of Steyning in Parlia¬ 
ment in 1615, and that in 1617 he contracted his second TOarriagE 
with Judith Taylor, a widow, by wdioni he had several children- 
In 1634 he seems to have ratircd to the hh. of Wight, where he shortly 
afterwards died. 


I s.F. rafvim- i5w ff. 30. 

■ Liodbclh 
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The Letters of Al-MiLstunsir bi’llah 

Bv II USA IN V. al-HamdaxI 


TN the archives of the Da wat of the Yemen imd » collection 

.1 ‘ of t 03 -al letters and decrees by the Fatimiil Khal'^ 

al-Mastaiisir bi'llAh (denotel in the follov.-iiis images by the letter Jh) 
(died A.H. 487 a.W, 1094) to the Sulaihida of the Yemen hoa been 
preserved, and a manuscript containing this collection of doeiimeiits 
has now been acquired by the Library of the School of Oriental Studio. 
London. The 5iS. is a modern ropv^, which belonged to an Isma di 
priest in India. 1 have searches! in vain for other copies, but it is 
quite likely that we might find others in tlie collections of the Isma-fliB 
in the Y'emen and India. I give in the following pages a synopsis of 

hwtoriCAl iTittttOT contained in doenmonts. from their 

interesting literary style the lettem furnish n» with some iwcful 
historical data and contemporary cmdcnce for the period covered l>y 
them, viz. the forty-four years from a.h. 445 == a.h. 10o 3 to 
A.H. 4S9 ^ A.D. 1095. 

' WT son of Mulmmmad ae-^nlaihi (R), the founder of the §ulaihid 
Kingdom in the Yemen, who made hi» declaration of indcfiendence 
on the summit ol Moiuit, Mi^unt J^IaruKj in A.iii A.i>. lOiiTj ow 

allegiance to none except M. In this collection wc ha« letters of M- 
written from a.h. 145, aliout the time when had cousolidatcd his 
power in the Yemen, One of the greatest aehievetoenta “f ?- 
his fiutwss ill establishing peace in Idecra on behalf of 51, (ndc Nos. 
3 4 7 and 12). IN'ith the discovery ol these documents we are able 
to fix the date of the death of Xns. 40 and 00 leave us in no donbt 
that he was assassinated in A.H. 4*59 = A.H, lOh". Tliis is urt icr 
confirmed by ^mara,' Idris imridu'ii-din ('C7y«a, vn), 
and TbnuT-Athlr, 

The kingilom which ?. established would have fallen to the ground 
if his son .Aliinnd aWlukarram (Huk.) had not come to ite rescue and 
rostomd it (Wde Nos. CO and 61). After a brief period of riilc, Muk. 
retireel to the heights of m-u Jubla, the summer capital, and his wife, 

I ‘Uinsfa also gi«* snolhfr d»lc, Tii. ^ ^ 

■nd ll>n K^llikia. In my liol* Ofl p«)W .WS <)tl /A ft., t®!- svlh. 1 _ ; , ^ 

lOai, I hare 1I«<1 thnlnltfr dste, depmding niwn 'Umora and 

St nl“. .mitcmponiry evidaece cl tha S-jdlAl. 0- date =cala not he tl«n 




tUfSAiSf r. AL-HAMt>AS'I— 


'jm 

Oiir Xobic Liidy, Sayyidatujitt’l-lltirrn {S.H.), took up the reitui of 
adniiniatmtion of the State and the Oa^wat. She ruled the country 
with the ii4»istnnce of her pieiujerfi and the eoiiiTnan<lera-m-chicfof her 
armies, though after the death of Miik. hia young son ‘Alxlifl-MustaiiHir 
{A.3I.) was appobited us the nominal head of tlie State (r/de Xo. I t). 
The Ihiuu ill mov'enient ainieil at extensiv'e propagamla and organiiSA- 
tion of tJie Da'wat wherever it was possible. .\!. entnistefl to S.H. 
the work of supenising the ufFaira of the iMVat in India (t*»Vfr Xoa, 
50 and 63), The Sulaihid Kingdom in me to ita en<l after the death 
of tlie great Queen of Arabia. Though the Snlaihid Empire was 
short-lived, it was full of exciting events. This collection throws Mme 
interesting sidelights on the history of the latter part of the long reign 
of .\t. ami on that of his alHea. the Sntaihids. Among these lettera. 
Nos. 1, 5, B, 8, 13. 15. 16, 18, 19, 2fl, 27, 28, 30, 31, 32, 34. 35, 37, 
43, j 7, 64, and b6, give to the ^ulaihiils infomintioii about the 
events ^vhich happened in Egj'pt and at the Fatimid Court. Xos. 1, 
13, 18, 19, 30, 31, Ot convey felicitations on the ‘Id and describe the 
festivities on these happy occasions in Cairo. ^Vlmost all letters written 
after A.ir. 467 a.d. 1074 mention Budru'l-jramhlT in highly euiogistic 
terms (fide No. 32), 

sent his emissniy, Ijitnak h. Sfiilik, who was then the Grand 
Qadi of tlie Yemen, to the court of 11. [idt/e Xos, 42 and 55). where 
he lived for several years with al-Alu'ayyjid fi d^lTn a^-ShTrazf.*^ 
returning to the Yemen after his master S. had died. It was through 
nl-Mii'ayyatl and J.dmiak that the literature of the Fatimid Da'wat 
was transferred from Egypt to the Yemen. These documenta testify 
that direct relations exist«l la?twcen al-Mii’ayyad and the Da'wa't 
of the Yemen f«dc Nos, 55 and 61). I have dralt in detail with the 
question as to how the literatiu-c written during the Fatimid period 
came to be preserved down to our own times in the Yemen and India 
in JHAS,, April 1933, The documents support the condusioti arrived 
at in that article that there existed political, religious, and literary 
links lietweeii Egj pt and the Yemen during this period. In the reign 
of S.H. the Da'wat was separated from the State, an account of which 
IS given in JRCAS.. vol. xviii, part 4, October, 1931. The Da'wat, 
after the decline of the ?nlaihids, became a purely religious organisation 
and inherited the literature written and brought from Egypt during 
the .^ulaihid period. It was this secret oiganization of the Da'wat 


1 Sm mj .Kbie, JHAS., ,Jw., ia32. p. 13S, «(| , ^ 


THE LETTERS OK 

which boa pfcsorvcd these documenta for m together with mmy other 
gems of Islamic literature. 

It will perhaf )3 hr of iiitercat in this cormcction to meEtiori 
« Covenimt {'AlidJ of il. pw>sorv«l in tlit> Aiitobio|ni])hy (STmO of 
ftl-Mii’ttVViMl fS’cUditi aA-f^Tr-izL This Covenant was read by 
al-Mii'avyA<i on behalf of M, to Aliii’l-^jiritb aUUnsaalri. 

It is prol»ftljk> that this coliccfciob was one of tUo aooroes of Idris 
‘Imailu'd-tlTn for hi» history of the Dii'wnt entitled 'UijQn al-AMbSr, 
voh vii. In this work he quotes Xos. 5, l-I, 55, and 50 in loto, and 
No, 7 in the incomplete form in which we find it in tlio colleetion. But 
Idris had other sources as well, for he repr«liices in ‘f'yffn some letters 
of M- adtliesswl to the ^ulaihida which are not to lie found in the 
collection, ft will therefore he useful to take note of the letters of 
Jt.. which are not mentioned in the collection, hut are preservml in 

' i i— 

I^etter of II, to S, dated Eahi‘ 1, A.IU with MndolenecB upon 
the death of the latter's son iiHi, f. dl'fl. 

Letter of M. to Muk. ihitod Kjihr I, a.h. 4Ij 8, espressing coadolciiees 
upon the death of his brother (ibid,, f, 4 It), 

Letter of II. to 8. dated .TumiiJii 11, a.h, 45f», regarding the 
permission requested by S. to go to Kgj’pt (ibi<l., f, 43ff-f. 'l-hi). 

Letter of M, to Mnk. dated Muharnim, a.h. 457, giving tidings of 
the birth of n son named Ah mini and surnamed Ahii’l-QA'ini (after¬ 
words al-Miistii'lI) (f. 77«}. Compare this with Nos. G and II. 

The book contains sixty-six letters written to the ortlcr of M.. 
with the e.xcept.ion of Nos. m 115, 43, 51, and 5*2. All the letters of 
Jl, are headed bv Utintmilat and fimiKl, wTitten by the hand of M, 
liintself aJI iait). The formula jdUJl <0 Ai-l 

is the motto of M. This is also further sup|»rtwl by a reference to 
M.’s letter headed by this motto in al-IIidai/tft At the 

beginning of the letters of the mother of M. (see Nos, 51 and 02) is 

the formula li'J ^ w'hich seems to lie her motto. No. 55 

U the letter of the mother of al-5liista‘li bi'llah. which is headed by 
the formula A'J It i* remarkable that Muk., ami 

A.M. all bore the kuntfa AhuM-Hasan. 

» Tbw HuAta 111 ■ In-aHw Tirritten by al-Anltr bi »bk±mi‘llUi loMpport 

hk tathfr atiruKta'lVs and hi* ewii i?lBint> lo the IQuIitst mmituil tlw ennlrntiuna 
oi NizSr and hk Miewern. (Sec al«® Non. 35 mill 43.) The BhAb i» prwm rd % ihe 
DA'm mid sn editinli <4 the k uadff prepatilion. 
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Hftbi* lim 
J>hul^<lVdA470 
.^£ar 471 . 

^Ur 471 . 

472 

ijihlWTfriU 472 
ShfcWW^Rl 472 
^Idu']-Ai}b» 4^4 
HKbI^1415 , 
‘Idua-Fitf 470 
‘Idu'bAfJbi 475 
R«br 1 475 - 
lUbT 1478 , 
RabT 11 475 
lUb? 11 478 
‘IduM-FilJr 475 
'Tdu'UAilb* 478 
■Idu’^l-Adb* 478 
Dha'] 9(ij& 478 
Mu^oTTAni 470 
lUbr 1 480 . 
Bftbr I 4m . 
lUhr 1 480 . 
iubri48n . 
full? 1 480 * 

RfcbF I 4m - 
Rabr 1 4m . 


table gives the chronological order of the :— 



Sam^r, 

dddfC^HlC£. 

A^mpltbcr. 


SC. 


13 


M, 


12 

* 



1 

* 

M. 

?■ 

5 

.. 

M, 

!? 

7 


iL 

5- 

5 

1 

M 

StulL. b. 5, 

2 

, 

at. 


4 

1- 

a[. 

Mub. b. ^ 

10 

■ 

St. 

Mub. 

40 


at. 

Muk. 

33 

4- 

Sf. 

Sink. 

Oil 

•i 

M. 

MuIl 



ai. 

MuIl 

42 

i- 


8.tl. 

35 


M. 

Muk. 

51 


at. 

8uH. 

55 


M. 

Sink. 

A5 


ss. 

Mnk. 

32 


ai. 

Muk. 

41 


at. 

Mak. 

fid 


as. 

Sink. 

87 


ai. 

atnk. 

84 


at. 

Stuk. 

34 


ai. 

8:h. 

44 


atfftiirr ot ai. 

R.B. 

fil 


M. 

S.H. 

20 


s*. 

aiLik. 

30 


aL 

aiuk. 

fiO 



aittk. 

m 


M. 

Muk. 

53 


M. 

SCuk. 

31 


ai. 

Miik. 

54 


at 


14 


at 

K.H. 

4a 

<t. 

M. 

A.St 

25 


M. 

8.It 

45 


ai. 

A.SC. 

to 


ar. 

Muk. 

27 


M, 

g.U. 

55 

■1 

r4 at 

Stiik. 

28 


at. 

A.M. 

Ifi 


M. 

Muh. b. Muk. 

17 


at. 

A.M. 

25 

. 

at 

S.H. 

36 


M. 

A.M. 

37 

, 

at 

^ulubid And 




jCftWAbid EkillATu 

38 

. 

M. 

8.11. 

45 

« 

M. 

8,Hh 

48 
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Uirfe* 

tubr li 4«o 

Jum&di I 480 
,1umi4i 11 . 

'Idn'l-Htr 480 
^u'I-Qa'iU 481 . 

j^u'l-Qit'd«48l . 
llhu'l-Qa'^dlt 481 • 

JJhu'l.Q>'iLi 481 . 

489 . 

^afkT 489 . 


-- ■ - 

-(ailcr 4 & 7 ) 

- Mutftrrfcm df 

mrrttiocjixl yw’’ 


ih(r. 


abaTc-r 





fl&jDghIcr o4 ftT' 

7^ 

S.H, 

S'* 

M, 

AM. 

in 

M. 

EM. 

ns 


AM. 

]» 


A.M 

23 

yi^ 

AM. 

23 


A.M. 

24 

M. 

S.H. 

m 

Mtuta^T 

EM. 

43 

Mother of Bloata'll* 

EM. 

315 

lAidow at SL 


?■ 

3 

M. 


» 


—- 

e 

M. 


H 

M. 

s.u. 

21 

M, 

?.ll) 

fl2 


IT 

Tlie following is n detailed inventory of ttie letters in tlie order 
in whioli they ate contained in the MS.: — 

(t) I. iJi-f, — Muatanair’s (Til.) letter to 'Ali 1>. MuliaTunuid 

ft 5 -§nkiljl (5 ), dated ‘Ll al-Fitr, a.k. lol :— 

M, infornifl S, of the aucccsflfixl doae of the toontb of fasting and 
of the advent of tho Festival of IiL He dcsirea to give publicity 
to thin ncw». 

(2) f. 3A^f. fln.’—To Miihamiiiad, son of S,, dated Rabl' II, A.n. 45G. 
M. mentions the services of in the cause of the Faith, enjoins 

Muhammad to remabi obedient to hia parents and to take his two 

brothers lS* 

^-1 jpj into his confidence and to lie of gowl 

behaviour to his subjects. 

(3) f, 6&-f. 106.—To ; date not mentioned 

M. mentions (1) As‘ad b. 'Abdullah, (2) 'Alhhill&h b, ‘All, (3) 
Muhninmad b. ‘Astya, (4) MiiiisQi b Hamid, (6) JfriBS b. Abi Hudluiifa, 
and (6) Ibrahim b. Abl Salma as bearers of §.'s letter to bim. 
M, bestows iilJon §. additional robes of honour and adds to the title 

of his eldest son the word j*. t* 

the title of his younger son 

and to timt of his youngest son the word 











lIUflAlX F, AL-KAMDAS’I— 


ji, II. tAkt'A not* of die ser^ice^ of the wife of in the 
intere^Et^ of the FaitJu 

M. says that he recei^Td a letter from the mkr of Mec'ca in whicli 
the latter had rocntionecl help in restoring orrler in Meeen and 
expresses Iiis delight and appreciation of tht success of in this 
respect, 

M, is pleased with tnesaengefs and says that they have all 
gone back to their master except Mohammad b, "Asiya, whom death 
has overtaken. 

The WajE.Tr Ahul-Faraj b. ^^luhnnimail is mentioned in 

eulogistic tcrnis and is oski^] to addrc^ comrnunittitioiis to the 
VV'azJr. 

(4) L lOfr-f. 116.—To K, (cf. *UA., vii, f. i3n-15<i). dated 
21 Jnmada J, a.u. 451> : — 

yi. acknowledges the receipt of two letters of S. — one from ^in'ilr 
dutctl Sha'biln 'ISJT, and the other from Ha jar yhaW'Wal lOTi. 

Repl^dng to the first letters, written after his return from ilecca^ 
M. recogoiiies the services of S. in subduing the rebellion of the 
Khariji who Iwl the people of .Ala^haj, of the Nakb' and of *Abs, in 
rwlucihg bis strongholds ami in inflicting a complete defeat upon liitu, 

M. asks 1^., however^ to treat the mkr of Mecca wdtb leniency. 
If statesmanship is not effet-tuah S. U osked to pursue what coujfae 
he deeina fit. M. takes note of ?."h recommendation that the offit-c 
of the Qndl f>f Slei^ca be transferred from ‘Abdiillah b. Ibrahun 
al-Ifusaini to his grandson on account of his piety and other qualities. 

Referring to the second letter, M. shows Ids appreciation of 
efforts in suppressing the revolt of Jbn ^tTuf. il* says that be is in 
touch with the newTi of Ibn *Uraf. M. is pkiLserl that Sharif Fnkhr 
u’l-ma'alf ^ifl-majdain rejected the ad^^nces of Jbn 'Urafs son at 
Mecca- accepts the recommendation of iti the matter of the 
grandson of 'AWuJIhh b, Ibrahim. M. abo grants S.'a request to 
gmnt an aitiiiesty to jUVI. In rceogiiitjon of his great servicea, M. 
bestows upon §. the additional title of "Sup|>ort of the Khilafat ** 

uJ'y 

(5) f. 17*.—To §. {cf. ^U.A., vii, f, S7(t-f. S8fr), dat«d 

Ramofjuiu A.ir. 47)5 :— 

M. i1«scribo8 the relcllioii of Ibn limlTet, tho tlcpnrture of ^VjnlniiM- 
<]aula Elu^uti b. *Alf b. Mol him iit tlip ciommautl of M. to tl«< othe r 
pioiiiiicet) of Africa, and the auccesa of A]nTni)M<lau1a in uniting 
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the Arabs, capturing the stroiigholi.1 of Fea, appointing Ibn Yalmfl 
OS governor of the provinces, besieging Ibn Hfuiis and in Biippresaiug 
his revolt and restoring the country to M. 

(6) f. ItSo-f. 20(1,—To dated §afar, a,h. 452 

M. gives the glad tidings of the birth of a son to him on Sunday, 
14th Snfar, a,ii, 452, The new-born child ia named Ahmad and 
aumatned Ahu’l-Qasim. R. is asked to give publicity to this news 
in tlie lengtli and breadth of bis country'. 

(7) f. 20&--f. The introductory part of this letter (ifide 

\'ii, f, llu-f. 12A, where tlie introductory portion is mLwing also) ia 
missing, but from the following contenta it is dear that this is M.’s 
letter to 3., which is daterl Rabi‘ t, A.U, 4,'a5 

M. takes note nf iS.’s kindly treatment of a runaway to the Yemen 
and goes on to dcscrilie how R, helficd him to rise from insigaifieancfi 
to glory and shows how the favoured one became ungrateful to his 
benefactor and wliut efforts were made by S. to reconcile the contending 
parties at Mecca, fil. is anxious that blood be not shed on the holy 
land, bnt gives IJ. latitude to deal with the situation as he chooBes, 
relying upon his gofxi sense. 

In reply to complaint. M. says that R. did not projierly iinder- 
stund the reason of statioiiing the Amir !^‘Im ad-daula hlnsaiii h. 
Ahmad at Jiecca, wlujm R. holds responsible for the cause of war. 
M., however, reassures R. that he will write to the Amir in the matter. 

Id eomplianw with R-'s request, M. grants R, his wdsh to bestow 
upon 'Abdallah b. Ibruhini b, ‘Ablullah ul-Ij[iisaini favoum from the 
public treasury (Bait al-mal). 

(S) f. 2;ib-f. 24 ( 1 ,—To R., date missing 
0 This letter contains tidings of the birth nf a son to M. in the second 

thinl of ,Inma(ia I, a.h. 457. The new-bom child ia named al-Muh«in 
and surnamed Abu’]-Kadi, The letter nliruptly ends with the worils : 
* V* Ul,*- iV* jj-d. Tlic la-st part is 

missing. 

(9) f, S'ld-f, 2t5fl. A oonsidembic portion of this letter is niissing, 
and only the ccuicludlng part is preiiervud. It is dated “ Mu harm m 
of the above-mentioned year ". The year is mentioned in the last 
portion. The fragment contains M ’s sermon acJiiressed to one of the 
Sulftihids on the code of conduct he shoiilil a*]opt in the administmtion 
of the affairs of, hi* kiugtlom. 

Ton Vlt. PAST 9. *1 






Jill flUii^AlN F. AL HAMUlNl— 

{lOJ L 2^L 2l3fr,—’Tu Muhiimaiiul, son of S., dated Rajab, 

A ll. 4b7 1— 

Rc]>lyiii^to Muljnnitiicurs Ictt«?r, M. prononnoea lib blessLnp upon 
the young Prince, nncl appreciatca the Princeb part in the ndnimbtra- 
tion of the fifFaira of lib father's kingdom and exhorts him to be dutiful 
to hb parentfl and affectionate to lib brotliera and the faithful. 

(11) f. 26fr-f. To date mbsing :— 

M. aniioiuiees the news of the birth of a son to him, who b named 
aldjiisau and Humamed Ahii Muhammad. The letter ends ohruptly 

with jy IJj 

ill. the last part missing. 

(12) f. 2&h-t 30b.— To dated Friday, 32 Rajah, A.ir* 44S:-” 

if. acknow lci:lges the receipt of this letter at the hands of the 

messengers of f}. M. assures him of the high eateem in which M. holds 
the Sharif Taj al-ma'nl! Muhammad b. ^irif Hoaftn b, JaTur abllusaiiil, 
whose cose S. lios reconimendeti, and gives hb ns^ot to whatever 8* 
iloea to ensoro the bonds of friendship in tlie interests of the House 
to wliieh he (M) and the ^irif Ijelonged, 

(13) h 30w I 316.—To i?., dated id al-Fitr, A.ii. 14a 

Thb contains a description of the jHimp and magnilicence with 
which M/s proceission inamhetl toward.^ the Public Prayer Ground 
(Mu&illii) on the Festival of the id, of his prayer and sermon, and 
of hb return to hb Palace. 

(11) f. 32ti-f. 3l5fl+—To A.3!. (ace f. (>4fl-f* dated 

1st Rabr If A.II. 478 :— 

M- gives A.^L elaborate condolences on the death of hb father, 
al-Mukarrann Tlio letter contains a high tribute to Badnf l-Jamali, 
as also to the deceased. M. sends Amir Abu'1-Hasan Jauhar 
al-ilustanairi to offer condolences in jierson on behalf of 1I.+ and gives 
him powers U> perform other formalities. From the liberar)*' point of 
view, the style of Insha' in which this letter b compose^i is one of the 
most elaborate in this collection, 

(15) f. — To A.M.. dated 7th Muharram, A,n, 479:— 

!^I. wTites very highly of the service* of (Badm'Wamali) Amir 
uH-duyO^, then goes on to ilescrihe the high position of hb BOiii, 
al-Ardal, and aaka A.M. to mention abAfdal in the official sermon 
along with himself and Amir al-JuyuA. 

(lb) f. 42(1. — To A.M., dated Jumuda I, A.il. 480 : — 

M. describes the anarchy wlibh once paraU'sed hb kingdom, 
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thea the advent of Badr aud the consequent establishment of onler 
and peace. But 51, complains tliat one 'Abdullah ar-Rikabi ia still 
busy with his mischievous work against the State. 51, therefore asks 
A.M. to direct all hia powers to annihilating the mJschief'Titongcr, 

(17) f. 42h-f, 446. — To Abu 'Abdillah Muhammad, son of Aluk., 
dated Rabi* I, a,h, 480 

This contains M.’s e.\hortation to 5Iuk. to bo loyal to his brother. 

(18) f. 46a-f, 47«.~To A.51,, dated Id al-Fitr, a.«. 4B0;~ 

The rejoicings of tlic Festival of the 'Id arc described, 

(19) f. 4T6-f. 49«.~To A.M., dated "Id al-Fitr, a,h. 478:— 

The festivities of the ‘Id described, 

(20) f. 406-f. 516. — To S.If., dated Shairwiil, a.u. 472 :— 

51. asks her to follow jn the footsteps of her mothcr-iu-law and 
seek the advice of Badr. He oaks her to Bcciire the arrest of (1) 'Abdullah 
ar-Rahbani, (3) Ibrahim Ghiilnm ul-'Amiri, who claimed proplicthood 
for himself, (3) al-Huaiiiri, (4) his son (i.e. of al-Hm^orf), M, says that 
they are hypocrites and miaohief-mongen!. Tiiey hml gone to the 
Yemen and joined hands with the enemies oi the Da'wat. They 
should be either captiiTccl or killed (sec below, ^^o. 39). 

(21) f. 516-f- 63fi.—To B.H., date misaiiig ; — 

The Inst part, of the letter is missing. The fragment contains 
c.vpressions of 51 .’a high appreciation of Badr. 

. , , jA. , , , 

A A>-1 ^ 51^ 1-* lJI^I IAjjlCj I— 

The document ends with the w'ords: j|| 

AJi) *b 

(22) f. 536 f, 56«.—To dateil l3i)u’I-Qa‘ib, a.h, 481 

61. sa^'s he has issued onlers that tlic faithful remain loyol to him 
and to his mother $. He then mentiona the co-operation of Ba<lr 
and praises him in high terms. M. acknowledges the receipt of 
S.H.’b letter, which she wrote in reply to JI.’s. 5L sends this letter to 
her by the hand of Shaikll Abfl Kaar Balomah b. Ilusain, together w ith 
other letters addressed to the Sultans and the believers in the Yemen, 
M. is pleased to note thut the quarrel between Saba b. Aliiuad as- 
Sulaihl and Sulaiman b. 'Amir az^-Zawahi had been settled amicably. 
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(23) f. 36&-f. uSa— To A.M., dated Dhu’l-Qn'da, a.H, 481 :— 

5[- acknowledge* the tecelpt of the letter in which A.M. exeniw* 

himaeU for ilelay in Rending the aitiount of poor-rate (so^). M, 
admiiiistera a miW rehnke for neglecting thU essential ohligation, 
particularly when A.M .> ancestors were so punctual in their remittance*. 

(24) f. 586“f- 00 o>—To A M., dated Dhu'l-Qa'da, a.h. 481 

51. conveys his condolence* upon the deaths of Muhamtnafl, A.M. a 
brother, and of 5 Iul!ammad b. 'AU b. Malik as-Sulai^i, A.M.'* coiisin. 

(25) f. GOA^f. 026 .—To A.M,, dated Rabt‘ I, a.h. 480 

This letter speaks of the nobility of A.5I. and of his ancestors, 
and also of their iservice* to the cause of the Da'wat. Amir ‘AJud 
a<l-daub has informed M. alxjut this, 51. then speaks of the favours 
he has bestowed upon A.5L and his mother, S.H., and give* promise 
of fiirtter uttfintiouK. 

{2&) f. G26-f. 656.—To AM.f dat«d 7th Baht 11, a.h^ 178 :— 

On receisnng news of the death of al Mukarram, M. hns onlered 
that all correBpondence aJdre^d to A.M. He (•ntiiiats the dutitsi 
of the Da'wat and all the fiinetioDf^ of the State to AJL M. states 
thtit he has deputed *.4^1 ati ad-dJn Abul-^asan Jinihar to A.^1, with 
letters to him (xAAI.) and other leaders ol the Yemenite Da'wat, 
jis also w-itli letters from Badr al-JamillL M. also takes note of a letter 
from describing the death of and requesting the a|jpumtinent 
o( A.M. in the place of the deceased^ 11 . has acconiingly i.HBLiiCd ordem 
to the people of the Yemen* 

(27) f^ 66 a -h 676. — To Mnk^, dated ‘Id ahadhiit a.h. 478 :— 

Felicitations on the ^Td are conveyed* lb informs Muk. tliat every- 

thing is well with his kingdom in the hands of Badr and of lib sou 
al-AfdJ>l- 

(28) f« 68 ( 3 -f. G!>a*—From the Skiyylda, the sister of Mustanrir^ 
to Muk., dated I fth Mu'l hijja, aju 478 i— 

The fta^'yida arknowledgea the receipt of lluk.^s letter. The affairs 
of the kingdom, ahe says^ are nnmaged by BoHr ami the teiritorv^ 
which was onco lost, has licon n-stored thrtjugli bim* The Sayyida 
s^TniMitliiAOB with link, for hw j^ufferingH on account of the frequency 
of hU wars and congratuhiteH him on the Goal victory over the enemy, 

(!K0 f. 606 t 70ej.“To Mnk., dated HTumaila I, A.M* 461 :— 

M. has received a petition from IlimyaT under the signature of 
one JaTar the artist in wdiicli attention wus drawn to 
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Muk.-. «lmm»tn.rton. M. M.J<. to ■*«* t« «■« 

W.w„ .t. lin» th. of .1,0 potifiono, 

omiMt tlio auWlnunistoitiiin of Miit. (,ali J!*^^ I ‘ ' 
p.«.M mooncf •» Whkh M. .looiro. Muk. to -m «« Ffi"""" »'« 

Muk, W. 4 n»l.r. -1.1 

‘‘"■foWWion. on tto ‘M nro d«orn»d. Tko lotto b .Uoftoohod 
altJ, .ko coKmony in oto. M. u.U,«ln tW PuUio Pn.yor G.uuoJ m 
company of Barfr. ami after prayers offers eacrifice 

j k-ii' ^ 

Mnkarram is asketl to j?ive publicity to tbis !«««- 

(31) f. 72tf-f. 736.-TO (late<l Saturrlay, bl nl-Fitf, 

A-H. 47G:’— 

Felicitations on the ‘Id. . .ct . 

(.32) f 74n-f. 7.5b.— To Mok., dated 29tb ^far, a.U. -16( . 

L acknowledge, the receipt of Mnk’s letter at the H-d'. of b.s 
measenfittra Ibrahim b. Hasan and oompamon. M- luwl replied ^ _ 
letter. w)ien there reached him another letter from ' 
the present letter is the reply. M « that hn. 
satis^ft Mnk., and declares that the most imi«rUnt ^nrt of ^^‘‘1 t 
was Client Ihxdr, who had raiskxl the pillam of the Filt.m.d K.o^lom 

after they had disappeared j 

^1 J1 JL:^1 o' ^ 

oi*' klr* f-Uj. 

" (331 f 7f5b.— To Mok., datetl Ist Rtibr I, a.u, -161 : 

\\ has received a petition from ul Qa id. Mu<ibil. and Mnwaffari. 
who eompbin of Mnk.’s treatment of them. Mnk. is asked to adopt 

a conciliatory attitude towanlB them. 

(jn f. 77rt-f. S(Vi.—To Milk,, dated 2»lli D]lii I tjada, A.it. Ut - 
This letter contoina an elaltorato description of the hi^i position 
of Bialr and of his great scrvicea to the limm. 

A, C-v o'-^. 


J^S 
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^ At j>jk V ^ L_u ^1 

4 J^j aJI yi ji^ o, aIs^j Jy *>l^ Vij ^1 J jl 

^ <Jlfr ^ja3 viLLJl J^ is i3 J 

Ji^ OiL4JLE_j jfO^I flltj (jrk*iw—aL-kf 

i-1 . ^ ^ ISC^ \ \^ LmL liis' t 1^^ J-* j (j \J^ 1 * 

Thb itifcnj to tbe union ol tbe iuiictionH of the stai^. I^ilnfat and th« 
mi&sion (Da'wat) in the leatlersliip of Batlr. M. iwka ahMukarram to 
follow the guidance of Badr 

kiAj 3 i . . 1 At jju^ ijd^;s-ji 

.U 

( 30 ) f, S06-f. 8Sa.—From the mother of al-11uata^li, son of 'hLj to 
S.H., dated Btb .^far^ a.H. -Jfi9 t— 

ThLa letter (see *f/r*4., vii, f, 79fr-f. 836; also Ko* 43 below) describes 
the nomination of M. in favour of Lis son, Slnata^b, the revolt 

of Nizar and Aftagm at Ale^icandria, at-MdaVa campaigti iiguicist 
Nizar's biaurreotionp and the events leading to tbe arrest of Ni^r. 
(36) f, S^f. 926-—To S.H., dated Rabr T, a,ii. 180 
M, ejcpresses his co-ojx?ration and support, in her work. Ou hearing 
of the death of bet husljand, >1. bastoned to appoint her son, A.SL, in 
place of his father. When ,\niTr "AJud atl^dm retimiedp accompanied 
by Abu Nasr Sfilamah al-Kdtib, 5L leame^l from them the lieu's of 
the Yemen, S,H. is asked to seek the nasistanee of Bailr, SI. assures 
her and her two sons of his attention towanb them, Regar^ling the 
controverify between AbD Hiniyar Saba b, Ahmad a^-^nlaibl and 
Abu^r-RaibT* Snlaiman b, *Amir itz-Zawahi, 3L is aware of SJI/s 
correspondence with Xa'im a.^-%i*1r al-HilniTp then with SnMu'llah 
and his companion a.^^Shirazt The Amir 'Adudu'dHlin and Shaildi 
Abu Nasr also nqnainted SI. with the nature of his quarrel, SI. entniata 
to tlie task of settling the dispute between the two. ST acknow- 
letlges the receipt of the sacrifices, {loor-nitea, and piescnta seat 
by S:tf. through her agent ^aikh Aba Na?r, 

(3j) f, 93fj-f, &8o, — To AAI.t dateil Rabr T a,e, 480: _ 

Since AAI. b the son of tlie Ua'ivat (L^Jl^j ^UL) and his 

ancestors were attached to the “ roiw of the Da wat, M, has 
appointed ,AAl. in place of his father and issued orders tc? jA»t-r) at 
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, 1.0 l»nHo «I .«! b. lotto., >1. iolorn-l Wm = 

^ li! ‘V j •"' 

Ul^ l.L^ 131 j L-f ■ Tl.ero oom' <” M. «!«. 

,r. dioJW. .\hn Nttsr Salainiili b* who coiivpyttl 

fokiin l^"o miaiirs. Biolr » •g«i» nttntioiifH in oobsumo tenns. 

A i l.^trsr.l.™"« .Ittongh tu. f-vono 7"-“,>■» 

»,» hi, M. .00..™ I'i® ‘1'*‘ *°. "".TF'i’ tiilr 

1,0 nno un.Wr oigh yo«n, ri ngo «...! U» g™.li.tto. Ab h . 

ho-amo KhJit. .hon b. i«»t n.nc yo,., » » "P” 

.« SjaJI JAf'l J c^» " 

,jLi-i > S' ■''■““ “■" 

«^pon.ti<.o‘aii<l nokno'l«l8“ "« ”>“'1* ’* 

""''.irn'i 9S6-f lOSi - To lb- Sultnno ol t>»> ?ohi!?iJ» '1“ 
Z..iW» and tho grond- 

iipjKui Au •<• a - „ I \i Tlu' lettCT contains a strong 

;;: LSrt" »- -- - 

services of al Mnkarmm. and >.H- 

Vm t mn-L IPfti.- To Mok. <bitcd Shawxval, A*n. 

This contains an order to arrest (1) ar-Bikabl. AlHlulbh, 

(i) Ibrahim Ohidim al ‘.Imin, (3) al-Hosiiirt and (4) il^Kirof^be 
m 1 poet, .iTo .as .ith S?obh al-Khfirijh f«> « 

I f . i ■*■ f 4-l-kA flf tly’* IvllQ-llJil, fill ^ llOIU 

KlialTfa’s Fabco in the service of the SLstem ol ^ _ 

tol arf fn.n. I.«1* ami n»do 1=, the 

- i-.h,.,,. „v,n: pnniahnn^t to ,h,» o.»l »en.l 

113 captives to Kgypt 

m f 106& f. l«£Vi.-To Milk., dated J^a ban. a.h. IW . 

M «,»oo»o totton nt the deth o( S,. •“A ,o«nrn»h».pl»intti.e^ 

toJIok M .bo notes >l..b."»">’» 

ol ylohoomnul h. J»T.r h. Mut.mmn.1 b. Abil H«d.in. • «““'"■■ 

( 11 ) f. IMW. n'*--T" alnk-‘Inttd Bolo I. *.H. • 

M hoe leceieed . Irtle, [i»to Muh, detoiihing the ttoobled hole 

’i. Yet^ -J tint '-W-ttY o' »''■ . «■ “ 

Irthb^to.. Will. toleto»» to .h», M»k. 1»= n-tttten ohon, M 
dJth ol too MT stolbned m l"Ji». “• pn»o„nce. toerey oo Ih 
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HUSAIN r. AL-JIAlilDANI— 


*. * ^ * 

dcficiiHcd : 4_) ^ t*b 

A,— ^1^* Jl <^ll-l *^£3 J ^ 

1*^ j 

Jg*^V^ iU J J |3 ii—^Vj^j lti-1 

j|f. lOOfj} ^ A—^J Aj ^ -r + 

Milk. Ls asktMi to sci-k th« luOp of Batfr, 

(12) f, li^-i-f. li b,—To Miikiirnim. A^t^d Jiimafki IL am. l^f 
(ft«? Xo, ri5):— 

M. lM?sto\V8 upon Muk. the further title of Amir af-L^msira, iind 
KentlH tbin glad tiilingH together w itli a ta^rlf through Sfukarnim's 
iigeiita, the Qacji I^mak h. Mdlik, ^A1Kt^ll^ll h ^Ali^ I^rnhattitiuid 
b. Ihiiuin, Husiiti h. ^\lf, ^Abdullah l>. ‘‘Uiniur Abul^Barakalt b. 'AH 
U“."VAira, with whom M, is pleased. 

(13) L ll b-J. I20k—From uf-AIiistalT to S.ll., dated 8th j^rar, 
AM. 48<l:— 

This contains an cfaborate ac^oimt of the Ni^ri Aftokin's robellion 
and the subsequent victory of Ahjal over botlu 

(44) L 121« f. l23n.-'ro dateil i^ihr, a.h, 471 :- 

M pronounces his bleKflinjips upon 8,H. and rthassures her of his 
own and Badr'a co-operation. 

(45) i Vl^t-L l2iVT.—To SJL, dak-d Ibibr I, aji. 4B0:— 

M, acknowledge the receipt of S.FT/s letter, and pya a high 
tribute to for nil her sacrifices and servifres in the cause of the 
Da'wat. 

(W) f, im f. To KJf,. flatt-cl 7tk Kiihr II, a*h. 178:— 

Aft<^r the apath of Muk.. ^1, appointol hm aon, AA|„ and scut 
onicrs to that fllect through his agent. Ai^Iu.l ud^lTn Jaiihar al- 
Mustaiisirl. Tln^^ wern also nccompiiiiiwl by lottfta from Hadr. Soon 
aftor tba agent had laft for thr Wninn. tln?ni> mmc to Jf . S.H/b og^nt 
with new* of Sink/a deotli and request to appoint AAf. ^1. had already 
wnt th« agent with inslnictioiia to unify the fortes (d the Da wat 
in the Yemen. 

(47) f. 128i& f, — To dated itnbr I, a.h. iHh :-^ 

A letter of eoasolation to H.H. and her son, A.M.. on account of 
the cahtniities inflietetl upon them by their enemies. 

(48) f. fm f. 133 b.—T o S.H., daiod If^tfi fbibr J, a.h. -ITH ;— 
S.H. i« pratsed for her great services in the cause of the Da‘wat. 
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cir r rjssrrsf. j- - 

the suite iitid the l>rt‘w»t asking them tfl , ' 

I Ljieiimi ^ 

":l 

/,.-ibw. 1-1 “""I""''' ^'r ""' 

Sbaikli Abu Kasr also aequaintwi M. '^ * ^g, 

^ m f 136<> f. 1376. To S.H.. dated TOin ' Q“ ‘>^. * ‘ 

^ ILis.. A., vii, f. 62fi-f. 03* r cL also Xo. 03} gives formal 

;s;r..> 4 :p^Stta; 

mcrtioned above, and of ^amKa. vigilance m the affairs 

to the l)a‘wat of Oman. M. appreciates i>.H. a vigiian^ 

“ U.. !>.■.«. H- t. S I!, tl. .1 th. D..»t 

pi)*!. lS 8 u f. 13S». -Pmm Iko Siiyiila ■“••»■' «■ “ 

S.H.. ^i«r. SI.X 

M.’s niother receives fcj.ll. s iimr aun [ 
uiid Btwlr’a lo operation and 8 iipl»ort. f , 7.1,;, 

ino'i f. IStt* f. HI*- Prom Saiyida, the daughter ( 1 ) of a? ?abir 
/ t-o S-H,, slAtecl Riibf Hr aji. - 

”°Sho to S.H.’» Irft™ .t ‘1* ta™!* »' ‘’".'^'.rt.SIi’ 

StaiU. Al» A>r s.liin»l. K •l-V'™™- f ' I?!’ *t. 

the Siilten* »l a” V'™'” '" ^ ^ ' 

’'™a) f. ua f. liie-P™-” «• ’” **•“■■ "■ 

‘■"splits lb. .li.w'b.'' 'TrS 

the ™t.hli.h>.™t 

S: wi ; M.b. 0».y .» b-K.- » bV—bb 

ar-Rakabl (o-^l J' 
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ilU«A!N P. AL-HAMIlAXi— 


Oil the nefartouH vrorW- He nhould be inunod lately arrested and killed, 
AH efforta flliould be directed towards this, 

(54) f. I44i)-f. 147t,—To Muk., dated Rabf 11, a.k. 46D 

>[. entrusts the govcmment ol ‘Umman to Miik., although the 
coimti^' was outside Ids jutiadietion, but abico the people of this 
country have revolted against the cstablisbetl uutliority of tbe then 
prevalent church, Jl. suggest?: this course. As the Hijaz was near 
the Yemen, .M, ask's him to take over also the responsibilities of the 
aflministrstioD of thi.i counti^'. Amir Abilultah b. All al- AlawT 
j I Jjl SJjjJl •} of al-Alisa has aup[iorU;d the govem- 

ment against ite cnetmos. Aluk. is, thendorc, asked to take the Amir 
into his coofidonce, 

(55) f. HSti-f. 149fi,—To S.H., dated Jutoada II, a,!!, 461 (see 
So. 42) 

il. mentions a previous letter which he has addressed to R.H. 
This letter M. had communicated after al-Aluayyad fi’d-diii's letter: 

tllj iUl ^r* ^ ^ 

>[. had ftlso sent lionourH jiiul titles to 

aoii ^ bjr lier cj™ agciiti, the QiifjT h. Malik, ^AiMluHili 

b. *Aii. Muhammad b+ I^asatiH HiL^in b *A]J, MbdulMh b, ^AniTj and 
Abu'l-B^irakat b^ al-^4^iTa? 

(56) f. 149^-L 152&. — To Muk., dat^Kl ^^ubIt^^llUp A.U. 467 t — 
j\r. acknowledges tlic rccscipt of Jlnk/a letter handed over by 

^ ^^tisfied 

with the support of ^luk/s followers^ partieubrlj of *Amir b, SukiniBn 
az-Zaiwahi anil Ahmad b. al-MiiKafTar as-^iilaihl. ISL tlien Hpeakflof the 
di^rganizatton of the State, the ap]>earaiice of Badr^ and tha 
sut^sequeut peace ami glory of liis kingidorti. 

(57) f. 153a-f. 1566. — ^To Muk,^ dated 2IHh Dhifl-Qa*da. 

A.ii. 4flS, 

^ Tlie t^xt Kiia Lijfjji trhfTTraii hi No. 4^ It Iji auJ lliat tbEw^ hannurx wm ■e'nt 
|o MiiknjTmm vith Ulnae Mgcnta. WbHn wm t^ill lmng« thfw coqld Otilj 

bXT4 been Hnt to bim. J| Okij perbApi ba Ibn wpyut'a miftpikiO. 
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Tiiis long letter in a dwrrii.tion of iJailr’a camiflign against tha 
iiwurrcction ol Balndko^ and of the suWqnent victory of Badr. 

(58) f I57fl-f. 1596--TO Muk.. dated *27th SkaW, a.h. m-.- 
In thia, Id. congratulate Mnk. on living conquered twenty 

mountain strongholds and on hia victory over tlio enemy. Thm la 
accompanieil by the mention of Badr'a sucoessca. 

(59) f Ififln-f. l6i^r.-To Muk., dated Shawwal, A.fi. 47*. I- 
Thl letter confirms M/s complete confidence in Badr. He ent^uste 

all the aflaim of the State, Khilrdat and Da'wat to ibn r. Also Back s 

(fiO) f 103fe-f- iGfki.—To 3ruk-, dated Rabi* H, a.h. Wl ■ 

Muk 'a letter has Ikcii received- M. aympithites with Muk. upn 
his father’s oasaA^iimtion and the dc^tniction of hm family, but 
expresses his jot at the defeat of the enemy and at Mukarratn a taking 

revenge on him. «3 ^ ^ 

J b i 

UJl ^ >0'j Cy 

■ Regarding the repa^ntatbos of Ghars ad^m Yusuf h. H^n 
b YBaiif as-aaimurl (?), which are referred by Mnk. to bgj'pt a - 
advifics him to consider the situation and his owm strength to meet it. 

The Ireaiet of Muk.s letter. IJiisamad-dau!ah badir al Dtustoiiain 
is a.sked to return with this letter in company of a fonner agent, 

.Ta‘d b Hamid b.nl-Huwaidal-Yamit?). M. also onlers other ageiibJ 

who came in the time of to return to the Yemen. 

M. bestows upon Muk. the further title of Amir a Umara, 

(61) f 1656 -f. lfi7A. -To Mnk., dated loth Rainodati, A.h. 401 . 

\l hai reeeii'cd a letter at the ha.uls of Mnk.’s two agents, Sifr b. 
Sinah h. Abi’b'askar and Ja'd b. 'AbduY-Rahman al-Yami, and is 
pleased to hear of Miik/s crushing victory over the enemy. 

M. pav^ a tribute to Mufc.Y mother and 
the birth of a male child, honaur» tfie new-born babe with the title of 

^ ^VUnd sends an omnlet to be tied on ite arm; 

djU ~ -CJ'j i U: ^ ^ 

Alt ILhl 

■ ^g.rii.g iluk.'. iMjoiiiea .K»t t 1J“”. » “P 
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nl-Mii'avyftil wrill ‘lonl wLlk the mutU r: J ^ 

jj\ j j;p swxii ^yy\ ^ 

<ijl <JL ^jK* ^ 4^JJ ^ ^ Oi^^' 

. y 'i ^.’^V 


(62) f. I68(»-f. I68/1. 

TIiIh is « (fafjTncftt from 5t.'» letter iHldresaotl probably to t.. 
There ia no Unto, JI. hatl written si separate letter dealing csehunvely 
with the imwst at the tjTafaraain and had asked to spend from is 
(S-’a) own pume for the performance of the rites and eeivinomea of the 
pittce. In tbia letter. M* reminds him of liis former mjunctim and 
oska liim to mrry with him 10,000 dinara to the Holy Places. 

He baa also dis|>ateh<Hi Amir b. b. IJassa {?<-W) with 

the clothes he Ima worn and prayed in on the hist Friday of Ramadan 
in order to elevate tlie position of ■?■ 

(63) f. 1686-f, nOA,—To Mnk., datol Snbr 1. a.h. 476 :— 
Jlukarnim’s letter receivinl. Regarding the Da'wnt in India and 

‘Umnwii. had receivctl letters from theao parts with requests to 
send deputies to fill the vacanGles caused by the death of their da fe. 
Also Mukarraiirsaiiggtsitioh to appoint Ma rzuban b- Isljflq b. Marsniban 
to the miasion of India and IsmiMl b. Ibrahim b. Jabir to that of 
■Unminn is accepted. Onfem to this effect have bt^en isaned by the 
office {majlift) of tb'^ Aniir iil-.IuyiLh and sent with the Amir Mu'ie?, 
ad-datda Taini li, Kiisik (sec No. 50). 

(64) f. 17‘2A.—To Milk., dated Friday, ‘Idu'badlja, 


A.H. 47s "— 

GTiM?tinp on the ^TiL 

(rj5) f. I73€i“f, n ii — To STL, Tntcfl ISth Enmarlan, A.n. 4B1 :— 
5!. cxprewtwfl hh great pleasure to hear froin her the glad tidings 
of the birth of a male ehild to her. Ho 1)eittow's upon the newdiora 
halHT the title of ^ This letter m sent with tlic Amir 

Abu'bFiuJl Tahir b. 'All b- l.labasii and two of her own agents {sec 


Xo. 61), 

{ffi}) f. 17fb-f. 175b. -To IJ-II., dated I2tb E)hii'l-Iiijja, a.H. 478:— 
This letter is in reply to inquiries n-ganling the in.siuTcctbn 

flf the “flec&iera” ^7 informs her of the eomplete 

vk-tory over the rebelfioua forces through the eHorta of Badr, 






The o.turc of the Pen,ian Laoeue«e written end 
spoken in Indie during the I3th and 14th Centuries 

By U . J. Borah 

TT iia« often b«a tbnt the Peisian langoage written and 
1 in India does not that favour which i. 

the writings of the Iranian authoia. Thcte ia an element oH^th in he 

foregoing ^arge ao fm as the literature prodnc4;d m IiiUw dnrin^ the 
later period of iluftlim rule « conoemed. But the lersian ^ 

prod«red in India from the middle of the thirteenth 
L fifteenth century may be fa.-oumbly compared ^ 

of many an Indigpnoua Iranian «^holar. The nwka of .W Khn^mn 
and HiLnof Dibliand Badr-i^liach, who flourished during thi* Fn<^ 
am highly esteemed by Imnian sebolam and are ^ ^et 

and Jalai nl^Din Ruml. The early imnugradt* who mofle ^ ^ 
permanent home retained the purity of their tong,^ m a modi larg^ 
measure than their tooccbsois. But 

Hbrlu aeholarfl who began to study Persiao to qualify theniBi f 
fhe service of the State, the difference in the style of India and 1 ersia 
DTOtier became more marked. Aecording to Finsbta this mflnenoc of 
L Hindus on tlie Indo-Persian literatom began to 
of Sikandar Lodi's accession to the throne to a.d. 11S9, He sa;^ . 

" The Hindus began to study and write Femian ^ 

of Sikandar IakU) which was not in vogue amonpl them 
time ” ‘ With ngatd to the nature of the Persian bu.gu^t' wytten 
and spoken m India during the thirteenth and fourteenth centres 
we ba^^ an interesting account left by one of the contem|^ra^ wntern, 
namely Amir Khnsrau of Dibli. In the preface to his 

- ThAli^m of the land of Hindustan, partienbrly the 
who have aeSed at Delhi, surpiss all the scholars of the world in the 
Themfom no . 4 mb. KhiufisimT. Turk, Indian, nor any 
Qtber who come* to the Mu-slim cities of India and spends hi.s wb 
lifl in places like Multan, and Lakhnauti. and not m places 


t 


uhl^ V-nl- ip P- 

tiri, MS. .Vl-I. 21. t. 






II. J. UOKAH — 


32r, 

lik« Guiftnit, Malwo nnd Di-ogir, the land ef Hindu !<loUitiy. suffer* 
dcU'rioration in his own IftiiKuage. AsauHKilv he speak* aevording to 
the stiitnlard of his own rauntf)'. For example, if he ia an Arab, he is 
the master of hi» own language only, and he cannot lay a proper claim 
to the language of others ; his broken s|wecli U a proof of hut foreign 
origin. If a Hindu citizen or a villAger continually lives aud iniscs 
with the inhabitants of Delhi, yet there is imperft^ction in hi» 
Persian. A Khurflaani, ‘Iraqi, 8hTraia or a Turk, liowever intelligent 
he may be, commits blunders in the Indian language, even if he bums 
many a midnight candle and elainM eloquent in an assembly, yet at 
the end he stumbles and breaks down. But the Munsbfs (secretaries) 
bom and brought up in Indian cities and particularly at Delhi, with 
but bttle practice, can apeak and understand tlie spoken bmgunge (of 
othera} and also obtain a command over prose and veisc; they con 
adopt the style of every country' they visit. And it has been fully 
proved from experience, that many of our people who have never been 
to jkrabia, have acquirwl an eloquence in the Arabic language such 
as has not been achieved by the schobrs of Arabia themselves who 
take lessons from the flow of their language. The jVrubs, in spite of Ireing 
eloquent in their own tongiie, have not ability to learu our Persian 
correctly. 

1 have eeco mauy Taisiks not Turks—wbo liavo leamt TurkLili 
with Industry and erudition in India ; ami they apeak in anch a way 
tliat the eloquent men of tkifi tribe who come from their original home 
are natoubbed at it* In the case of the Persian language, which has 
been derived from the PetsiuELB* there is no other eoneet style tlian the 
at vie of TranB-Oxiana, which is the same as that of Hindustan. Because 

tlie Khursisanis pronounce the word ^ (eAa) as ^ {cftijt and some of 
them read (Aiya) as ihxju)^ but in writing they use (fAo)j 

■ Ttn> wurtl TijTk or TSkiIc ia Used by iliflprcnt writfn in differmt ih^ob**h Tbo rarly 
ArmoiiiAli writmt H to thi^ Arabiik mcidrrn Annf^nmjiH IikVi? impooed it on Iho- 

Turka snel Turkish Eenpin' nr'ViH on Sluiilinif in gfnml. Xi!»ldc>ku 

liAJi aMg}j(wli'c1 lb At Tfljrk (better TAcfaiki luid Tiai oTv ibi? iuiip word, tbo fortner 
men'ky thf’ nidfr form. Chik frirMia “ belonging to " *nil in thin bi*binj£ing to 

thb trilw of Tai In Pemun Cluk bwomca ZL D"l>£kB»on oAyw : “ Tlio 

Mfinp>lp» K*vi? thf nwmp irl Tnj^k, or TAitlk lo tko Mubatfiffijiilwnti, Ainl in the bintorjcwl 
wnrkA of thuf pf^rkHi it vill be found thwt th^r rmployMl thiA woid in oppoaition to 
Ihjst of * Turk % The fijid Borvicfi to ilmipi^hAlf' the MnhwmmwilAn inhnbil-AhtA of t-fHwnB 
and eallivatod lAllibi, w'hHhir thoy worp of Turki,. Pciraiiiii. or Arab cirigin mattorod 
not.*' (Fwfe Roeii wnd KIlm*!* /alriSKfirr,fKni Ifj pjir So, 

1 think KKuarwH ha* nw^ thm lemi in the Braijw of FcraiAn^jipoAking Tu^kttflinh 
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not ^ (cJii) aod not (ia». Tbo correct pronunciation 

ig that denoted by the speUing. There arc mmiy word* like tliwe 
which are pronounced in one way but are wrong if uxitten w>. But the 
Ptraian speech prevalent in India, from the bank of the Indus to the 
of the Indian ocean ia everywhere the some;' !t is evident from 
this account that the standard style of Persian adopted in India was 
that of the Trans'Oxiana. 






















hDphones of the Orthographic «A-, bh-, c#A-, etc„ and of 
h- in the Ambak District ’ 

By Basarsi Das Jais 

rpHKRE is a saying in India that kngiuigt* changes every twelve 
A leo»* This twjying will still hold gocwl if we say kngnoge changea 
eivrtj ki>»r alt hough the amount of change in the latter ense will be 
almost impossilde to detect. In s|>ite of this saying, which is comet 
at bottom, we aw apt to believe that oiir nextiloor iieiglilwura 
{if tfiey aw not wcent at range ra) apeak exactly the same language 
as we do. Similarly we also believe that wc siieak exactly the same 
language as our parents spoke or our chililren will speak. But this 
OUT bdiel is not true, for, as a matter of fact, language ehangea 
gradually and almost imiieweiitibly both in time and spate. The 
language of one's neighbours is slightly different from ones own, 
but when the distance grows ami two [jersona separated by twenty 
or thirty miles talk together, tlioy are eertain to pick up some 
peculiarities in each other's speck, lu the like manner the speech 
of the childwn diffem from that of the prents, aiul in the course 
of a few generations this difference becomes a])precia1>h>. 

Although on the whole speech varies so gradually from village 
to village that it is almost impsaible to draw a <lclinile line of sepra- 
tion Isstween two aeighlmurijig dialeeta so that we could say that to 
one aide of this line there is one dialect and to the other aide the second, 
yet gtMJgraphical ilivision, more or less dotioite, can be attemjited 

with refert'ncc to the following )x>ints 

(1) roeaWps, i.c. words signifying a pirtiinilar idea. In the Punjab 
thew are at least three wonls meaning “the back 

All the three are not found in one aiul the some dialect. The 
area in which each of these pwilominates can ascertained, but the 


I “ L«trlT Haw liB» twen BO Uek of would-1 k> new lartlwlB, which 
hliro been snnouisvd in n TSlhcr hoinjr w.y. Of n^{ iniportoBW i. the pnnoiplr of 
linauMic Br.«r*phv. shwh bM Wn illiii.tnUt.1 in . «rk-S nf hcvsWi.Me ntlnw. md 
tpooisi inT«ti«ntio'ni fusnded on »ticm. It h, hatdly m ^ mney- 

widnl ii Ihe infomislion on the hirtory of wonb which msy he from thwe 

WOrW IMgcr IVdEmciU ifStfUMtic Swnee »■ lAr AiMtKiUh CrntNiy. Ilnrwnra 

L'nJvci^ity J93I+ 

* The impliention i* ihnt ihc .liffcrrB.N* le-t ween two UnpiAB™ Sliokfn IS fa- iip«t 

Ki apiiFvitkftbk. 


VtiL, VII * PAftT i, 


Si 
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ltA.\ARl<I JiAB JAis— 


Iwunflan'f fl liotneen thpjje areas cannot be iJetemiinetl quite ciefinitclv 

Lh ir >>«»«-» ii» two »™u. «w 

both Ho W«,d» ,,„v™ in tho odjoM. o„«. Soil ourronoy. 




H ^ the/>,y/A.a™, tl,L. .trip C 

wni besneh that hero Iwth dhm and p!nh .ire ns^i. Tho sneakers 

whfch\ rr and find it difiionJt to^ecide 

Which Ls then own and which is foreign. 

(3) i.e. different forms of the same word. c.g. pm, pmar - 

ows «,at the Imr^ Separating the areas of these forms are al^ wide 

i.e. betwoon the areas there are wide baniLs where the snoakornre 

mt quite certain as to which form they siiould calJ their owm Th«e 
or bands nmy I« raU^l caiJ their own. Thee 

eranll a™ certain speech-soimds which are 

tlTe to^dYT r neighbonrlicoil. Such are 

o»oI III tlio low torn!), vanoiu pnniunoiiitfiins of o4. ij. .i, ' i 

nowioroo, oHo». Tho Wo wpomfio, w ,.iw H ’.“ rf" 

Cither of'thT^ ft determination thari 

her of the two factors mentiontd above. These lines may be termed 

rso;^fWS (or if the diffemnct. is in tone onjyj. 

ft wili not be without interest to describe here l.rinfl,-1, r i 

Wioofoil ill, ,.id wl,»l „otho.f 1 follow j tot™ It t’ t™”" 
porpow. FWfy it wif, wiioto. H :.r "rr"''''" 

accuracy of the resiilts obtoin^^ i the iJegree of 

interested in the wort and find 

of it in colJecting mom materials thcmselvftj 

ortiiograitoT^ fll w^""" of the 

I noted the pronunciation of in the ruT* ^ 
to 1. diifcrenl from "T ” 

pooitioii, f.ahT ill iqiw r r. i .1 ftimo fottor la tiin initioj 

1 ™ t. Ml 190H, r foiiM,, 
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aiijranwala pronouric^Hi the h in the Eiigikh wor^h he, hh, Mind 
dilfcR'iilly from the way I did. Still later in 1014 I observed tliat the 
proiiuneiation ol gh, bh in the worda jAord. ii/ial, in the JubbtjJ 
dialect (Simla Hills) was quite peculiar afui was different from mine 
and Baugaru pronunciations. About that time I had aiial)^d my 
pronunciation and ImiJ found that the symhob dh .db-.jh- 

had three ilistinct ^tiJucs. I brought this to the iiotioc of Mr. A. 0, 
Moolner^ who pointed out that two of them were surd and sonant 
\^rieties of the same tiling. The tliiitl was more different. I also 
discovered tliat when an unoapirated suTil sto|j was Followed by a vowel 
of the lowest note as in /ffdp or solfaing the restdt was a sound that 
diffennl very little from the siud variety of the peculiar pronunciations 
of gh-^ tA-g etc* That this peeulinrity of proniinciation wns due to 
variation of pitch of vowels was discovered by Dr, T. G. Bailey 
and announced by Professor Dinicl Jones in his lectures on phonetics 
delivered at I>;>hore in 1913* 

So far [ have notcMj the following values of the initial gh-^jh-^ dfi-, 
dh-, 

(1) The voiced stop followed by vpitol aapimtion. This is the 
original fironunciation of these symbols and w now Found in Hindis 
Untu+ Marat hip Gujarat f, Bengali, etc. 1 shall call it the true 
pronunciation. 

(2) Unvoiced unaspimted stop followed by a vowel in tbe low- 
rising tone. This pronunciation is typical of Panjabi, anil heneo 
I call it the Panjabi typ>. 

In those areas where the inter vocalic A- followed by a stressful 
vowel is Inst^ ami the vowel prononnccrl in the low-rising tone^ the 
previous voice?! unaspirate does not lose its voice, c.g. dhui '^Avages 
for placing ” {— ^r/iJ?) is pronouniiMnl differently from dfidl two and 
a half 

(3} \^oiced unaspirated stop followed by a a^owcI in the low-rising 
tone. This is the typical value obtained in tJic districts of IBssar, 
Beditak. Kamjil, etc.* and 1 call it the Bahgnrii type* 

(1) Voiced unaspirated stop followed by a A"Owel In the high- 
falling tone. This pronunciation prevaib in the bill dialects al>out 
Simlu^ and 1 call it the PtrAart type. 

The following values of the initial A- have Iwn oWrveil :— 

(1) Unvoiml A- In standard English. This pronunciation k 
found in the districts of .faliandhar, Ifoahiarpur^ Ludhiana. Ferosn-pore 
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awi the Patiala, Nablia, and Sangrur States. Tt is also found in 
Hiiiflustani. 

(2) \oict?cl A- follpwcfcl ty a voii^l in the low-rising ton^+ This 
pronimciation is found in the rest of the Panjabi area and in the 
Dogri. It is typical of the BangarQ dialect and I caU it the BaiY^rii 
type, ifost speakers omit the A- abo, and in that case the towcI 
beginning a breath-group is preceded hy a glottal stop. 

(3) Glottal stop followed by n vowel in the high-falling tone. 
Tins pronunciation obtjuna in the hill dialects alanit Simla, and f eal! 
it the PaMfl type. 


SCALE 

i Imt) TD M4 INCH 

ftkON4lHCUfOf« 


fioAm 

TNft u^fwr line uwh far the Fr«mifkiittaa 
of QA. rti- 

Th« Unftr |lfi« faf ttu y 




WJule thus paying attention to the pronunciation of oA-. h 
rfA-, etc and of A-, 1 found that the t*opIe from Pntiahi, Amb 
city, and &matia pronounced tliCifA-, bh-, rfA-, etc., in the Panjs 
fashion, while those from Jagmlhari, I^wa. and Shaliahml in t 
angar osluon. As I fiaii not^{^ed that a spakcr giving tlie llaiYga 
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values to these letters seldom gave them the Fsnjalii values and vice 
versa ^ it struck me that a definite line sepirating these ptotiunciatioiis 
‘ could be determined. I, therefore, observed the pronunciation of a 
number of words bogiiming with gh-, hk-, rfA-, etc.^ and with h- from 
the lips of the studeuta of sohoals at Patiala, Ambilii, and Kamah 
noting clown the place (rom where each had come. In thb wny I got 
a rough idea m to the pith of the separating line. Some time after 
I made a tour in small towns and villages and observed the pronuncia¬ 
tion of school students there* This reaultod lii giving me an almost 
definite line se|>arating the two pronuficurtions. The namca of the 
places of which pronunciation vrus oljserved arc shown on the 
accompanying map. 

CoNCLoaiox 

L On looking at the map it will he seen that w^heu going from 
Amhala to the east, the proniiiiebtion ot dA% and hh~ changes 

earlier than that of A-. Tliere b a Imnd about six miles wide w here 
the ]}roiiunoiation of h- is Ba/igaril while that of gh-, jh-, etc.j is 
PanjabL To the w^st of this Ijand the pronunciation of jA-* ctc.^i 
and of h- is Panjabi and to the east of it, it is Bnngaru. 

2. The line separating the pronunciation gh-^jk-f dh-j dh-^ and bJi- 
travels roughly along the Begna stream. 

3, Another fact brought to notice by this investigation is that 
the compensator)' lengthening of vow'els before old consonant groiipa^ 
e.g. Skt. kmla-, H. hM, Panj. Imtth, first appears in this inter^Tning 
band. 

4* The rise and fall of the musical tones is not the same everywhere. 
In Some pktes the difference Js quite dutinct. This requires u still 
closer study. 
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Bcitnific zu ciner Milindapanha-Biblioftraphie 

You SlEOrRIEIt BEURSINO 

ESUALTSt'iJE BSJCHT 

VKK^:i€llN]fi DER ARKCRiSUNCEN 
1 . l>iE CHINESLSCUEN VKttSJOSEX DES allLlXl>AitlK'HK.S 

A. Tekti 

K. tinEunrcTircEiT 

Ci AaBEITEN, DIE STCn Jirf hem L^JII^IS^r|]£|r MlLnciUTA^IIA UErA^DC 

IL GIBT EB ErSilE TTBETIECHE t^mBSFFSJENG 1>ES MIUNDAHUCIIES t 
III. I>EH PAL^iULINllAriLSHA 

A* TJtlTB 

]. J/a»uii-fTpte 
t. Tfjam^ffaben 

B. U»KBsirriiuJ(fii£5c 

1 . itiUr U^r^vm^cit ^ri^rtm 

3, £^J!«rjdbHiijren drftr Hfjtraic rod U^inffr* AA«AflPlftrt ^ 

C- LEXrKDQIUraKKnlEa GlSJt GbaMMATIBCTIES 
U. Webkb, die € 3 » 0 aaiEEErt Zaiil t^jwiaKTiirsofB *JSU 
*rs HEM M- EJTTHALTIES 

E. WieBEEj Al’FSiTZE ODKK Ka?IT]^ hie flicn wrt HKM ale 

BEBABSA^ 


ABKruZUXCEN 


= B£fefifl^4|Ai> ^in Bctki Buddhli-A, hefwtaA^^^fibtD 

van J. PraylitAtth Virm 

(mil dAmiffol^Dcki' XunmicT) — bfAicht Jiich aw^ *!» Xuimnem dir 

TOflfcifrrn>n BlWii^phip. n* j rt 

Df>m. -lX?mt^Tillep Its rowi™ .IfiTiWo/KPtA^Jp lU-1 Ar. O 

dtpirr HibSiogtBpfeii^K 

ERE. — fflwycHofflprfis adrf 

HEld ^£JeAfAcA< BiWir^tfwjiAiV rfw Bi«JilAi«iiiw Tun H. L. Hrid. Mimchen- 


/fil. 


LpipAEg, 1010- 

nOS. ^Harrard Orimlal SelitJfc 

JA- at^Jfjnrml A»tatiqHt. ^ ^ 

JVHR.iA. = /■oinwl fi/ fV CV^Jbn fjTraiwA ih^ dAWiTii 

JPTEr « J^Mnal of iht Rad TtM Socitijf, 

JRAE. - Joum^ nf i^. AikH^ 

M. = MRiminp^rNka^ Sfcphrn Z^lm djilnintcr. » hraiehpn *» AlCtl aal tw»C 

umJ SSeJIp di4r TroiUjkiwr’K-hfn Aofifabe. 


m, 

Q. 


« Pali Text Sociptj. , „ i. -i. 

» RhvA PaTida' J** J/j'liFMfctpafiAd (fSa^red Book# of the 

kai4% Bd. 35 und 30), DahmterBU’licniic airht tipgekla mmerto 







Ziihlfii ^nn«<n den Ab^chnitt, inn^kh.iniiii-]tc> Zkhlon H«Ad Uhd 
def ttberKUung. 

HUH. = Mwm da rkUioira Aj 

SBE. * Smmd Booka of th«i Eiat, 

8.C. I = A AMpjsUmtiitittj/ Catalofve of lit SatukfU, PiUi. aflrf Priiril AxA* im 
Iht Libmn/of fAe BrilM- Hf/lHirtd during lit jftart ]8tt2-J!M6. 

ComjAled hy MumH). Bainfit, Ker|Wf ol ih« l)4>jMrttncDl of 

0ftcnt4l printed bootu And JISS. [*dat«(l tiy order of tho Truitcsni of 
the Britiih Milieuu. London: Brituih Mmouffi, lOOS. -1^ pp. vii-f 
^8 (= 1000 Spaltm). 

S.C.2 »(dun<lt»} . , , fHi^Nind dkinn^ lit ymn lOdO-lOiO, . » . London: 
loss. 4 '. pp. ri» + 047 {= 1604 Sjulton). 

llfostfirpaud, XicIb LudripT = CodUxa iMfiei Rtgiof, llarmitmiiit, Ki^^nhnum 
1046 (= Codicei ttrimfrArt Bitt, JTtyiirie ttuenitn^, Pam priocL 
■i* pp. X, las. 

2-W. 1 ^ 0 / thr Sinhaktt itSS. in thr BrBirk Mntum. bv Don SUrtino 

-r 11 - « Ixmdon : I (WO. 4^ pp. sj'iij, 100. 

Z.n , _ Cdtabj^ of jkt prinltd hook* ia tit Liimry of itn BrilUh Jf naf ma:, by 

D, SC. do iriJva Wickrrmaiingho. Loni)<itl: lOOj, r, pp. vii - I&4 

Die AbkOmungm S.r, Tsi.r.. T.T^ die ekb nox in TriJ 1 Cindon. «,d BiM. 1 erkliirt. 


I. DIE CHINESISCHEN VEESIONEX DES MILINDABUCHES 

A. Texte 

SE it Jc ktimere Fawung in 2 Kapiteln {®). Tm 
Shanghai,>f Tripitiii-n (AiiBgabo {Jp-KJostera in Sbanghai. 

volknilet 1913. Abkiirzung: S.T.) iind im Tripitnia 

fvollfinclet 1885. Abkiimingr ToLT.) fintM sich tins Sutm in 
Abtn,luog 24 (m}. Holt 8 fol. 43 «!cto-52 verso *. im von Tnkakusu 
iiod \\atonalni herausgqgebenen japanisehen Tripitnka (TauA^ 

tuitcr No. 1670 A im 32. Bond, 
beite 694a 703c. tLgdfo'cf xx%l 9, 769 recto-777 recto *. 


, m ^ “Jf* M « 8 -b fjwdcnle-, 

id. dr,nMX™'S!;'’-^“?‘ ^'‘'*‘"““"«*«*^^a^’l'™Au^.bev«danbr 

!md T^" (SW. 8), 

ondJi, p.^'Ii.CfllrB.W '"'"‘‘•N l»- '••2 ffir /Mf. 4n 

dcr ran Anmaki lu HJiicr ^^*”J*'"^*^'’****™'“**^‘*’® 

lU Awiaiio SotUly of Jopon riSsi 

rr7“.~" 
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Sfi it £ ^ langere Fa^iauiig in 3 Kapiteln {Eimiju 

Nanja Xo. 13d8}. St^ht ini Ansclthi^ an dh unt^r BihL 1 genauntnii 
StnUcn, in S.T* untl Tok.T,: foL 52 recto-M vpiw nnd in T*T. ab 
No, miQ B anf p. 7a3e~7m. 

Bibl. 1 imd % die voiii ein&m unl>ekanntcD Ubersctswif unter der 
Dynaj^lie der ostlichen Tf^in j|i § (317-^20) 5bcT!wtxt wordcn Kind, 
in anderea Tnpitaka-Katalo|i;en nnd Ain^abfn : a. Dem-^ Kapitel ii 
und die lcidexbiin<b? von T.Tn 

а) das Sutra in 2 Kapiteln : T. T. Indoxband i, p, SSSCp Zeile 6 
von links {Beinerkung r anch 3 Kapitcl ; p. 1U14 h&> Zeilc 5 von 
links; Indexlxind il p. mK No. 100!!: p, mt, No. UM {mit dt^m 
Vcfitic^rk „ aiich 3 Kapitcl “ = I>enir, p. 30, Zcilo 19-22) : p+ 45^, 
No. 1072; p. 755/i, Xo. 96S (inU cincm kurzen Rt>fcrat iiber den 
InhaU ; hen'orgchobcn dio Ab^bnittc xxxviii nnd Ixxx — nact 
dcr Eintcilung von Dcnii^villc — dcs chincati^^lien M,); p. 8296, 
No.9£>2 (=Dcm., p. 30, Zeile 14-IS; mil cincm kurzen Rcfcrat aber 
die .Abseilnitte evi nnd evui dea cbinca. Md- 

б) das Sutra in 3 Kapsteln: Indexband p+ 7806, Zeilo & ; 

p. 813 ( 1 , No. 1000; [k MZc, Zcilc 8 von links : p, 872^i, Zidle 4 von 
lints; p. 900o, Mitte ; p. 9206, No. iOll ; p. 939, No. 1011 ; Index- 
band u, p. 58c, No. lOOd; p. UOw, No. 1004; p. 1716, No. 1030; 
p. 3(50o, No. 1018 ; p. 393e, No. 1351 ; p. 3lBd, No. 1319 ; p. 3IGc, 
No. 1106 ; p. 383o, No. 1S5I ; p. 421n, No. 1009. 

c) das Sutni in 2 und 3 Knp. i Indcxband ii^ p. SOlc^t No. I3S3+ 

d) iLDbe-stiiiiin l wievicl Kap.: I ndex band p., O IG^J, No, 

Zu diea^n obinv^^tsclien Fnasitngen dea iniindabuches flibifl kdi 
ferner noch folgeiide Stollen mis dem diinesiselien Tripit^ka an. In 
weloten auf Milinda und Nugasenn Bnxug genomnicm wird : 

3. ft FE I II W ftt W «; Jfe a ro™ 

Gesprdrh rfes KSniga Xntuln mit Xttgascfui", il*** HI. avaduiifl, im 9. 
Kapitcl * (Icr Rammhing ft ® {Brngii Xanjo, No. 1329; 

TaMo-AnsgttlH' No. 203), ijbeisetzt a.d. 472 von Ki-tia-je ^ j® ^ 
und T'au yao ^ BSi luiter ilcr Djiinatie dcr nOnllkhcn W'ci ft 
(380-534). S T, iind Tok,T.: Abtcilung xiv (Iff), Heft 10, fol. 39 
verso-AO recto* T,T. : Band 4, p. 493c—1936. 

4. Ill den cliincsbelwu Chcraetiungen von Vasiibandhn’fl 
Ahhidhamuikoifi von Pammiirtha Ift if, desaen Cbcrsctzung 503-567 

1 Din *1(0 !Jung.Au«KAlHT (llOt-IWB), die dfr „ Library oI 0» Im|wrte1 Koti*. 

hold«pEohort,IiB)t L»r. Wieindrw ritw^s-ztiuiriite witd, flf; ^ ft. 

» S* T.T. tlild TaloikiMU. JSAS„ ISM, pp. IB aa6 H, imS. Kap. 

■tebtod an ; BiH. 30, p. alia, n. 3. Mfit er r „ tqL nii, avadSna Bl.'* 
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datiert ist, unci Hhieu Tsuug jgf dur {Juascllw Wprk B51-(i54 
ubcrsctzt hat, gibt ea einen Abschuitt t,l\'idertetfui}ff dfrjetiigent txtelcie 
frfw £'ai'sfms cinef) M beliattplen “ [Iww. in wclchctn 

2U19 Bcwoise dc^tuMin, dasa ca kcine Secle gcbc, tine! damit die Frege 
uach dec Identitat von Seele und Korper miUsIg wi, cin Geapdiuh 
des Kdiiiga MUiuda mit N^agaaena berichtat wird. 


a) Paratnartba. F6f J@ ^ fp 4 ^ {Bttn^S Nanja 

^o. 1269; Taisho-Awig^be No, ISoS, Band 29, pp. 161c fl. ; Korke^s 
Eatnlog d, Pekivijet Trijnlakft No. 12). Dw Mninda-Absclmitt 
{Nagasena wird Lier {Ji ^ wiedergegeben, Miliiidu ^ 

P£) Bteht: S.T. und TqI.T.^ : AbteUimg xjiiLi (^), Heft 2, fol. 32 
verso; T,T.: Band 29. p. 307o. 18-307i, 3, 

i) Hiiien-T^ng. M IS if JfF ^ ^ 2& {Buvgii NanjH 
No.. 1267 ; Tahho-Autig^be No. 1558, Band 29, pp. 1 ff.), Ihr 
Milinda-Abschnitt (Nagaaeiia = =j|g ;}[, Milinda = jJ4 jvj Ptj) 
stcht: 5.7". imd ToLT.: Abteilung xxii fJUt), Heft ]0, foL luri 
verso ; T.T. i Band 29. p. lo5c, 17- igCa, I. 

Dk chiiicsisclien KommeiitaH; ifiiT Milfnda-Stellc in £iM, 4A 
fiind »ehr oncrgieblg; vgi, Dem.. p, 65, a. 3. 

1 ) 0 , In dera voii Tao-shi Ifr * in dcr ties 7. Jahrb. 

rcdiglertcn Work ^ *5 If {Btingii Nanjd No, 1474 ; Ttmhd^ 
Aitsgabt No, 2123) findet aicb im 17. AbRchiiitt (igl) oder : im 3. 

(SiS f^) dM 27, ([Jj 4(1) a cine Stdie, in welclier dns ^ Hi 
R m ^ntvT clem Tito! Sg ^ H; R |q f# ® zitieit und iiber 
den Inlialt von drei Abecbnitten * damns beriehtet winl, SS. (imd 
wahrecheinlkh aucli Tdk.T. *) : Abteilung xtvxvi (pf). Heft 2 fol 31 
recto, Zeile 20 ^ fol. 31 vereo, Zc‘ile 7 ; T.T, t Baud 54 , p, 165a ; Ati^b^ 
hyoto : xjtvii, 8, p, 515 recto *. 


56 . Dieselbe StcIIe findet aich im 23 . Abflclinitt (^) oder : im 3 . 
SS fit) dea 15 . i 5 ) einca auderon von Tao-slii rcdigiertcn 

\\erkes, dcs |E Ife # ^B»nyu Nnnjd No, 1452 ; TahhS-Au^.be 
No. 2122 ). S.T. (uud walimcbemlicli aucli ToLT.^] : AbtciUing xjtxvi 

ttJ.. )^vi id BiU. JQ me« RDfr adder* Tokj'O.Auj«™l» 
T^r eged h.ten. dedd glbt dort. p. 233, fAr Bibt. 4^ : vd. ii. p. 3;^ | ]T^„ 
Hdd fur W»W, 41 : voL lU. p. JOSii, I. is iqii. .i, . p I. J J *qq. 

■ \A dueh JA., ion. It, p. sm B, euu Jtt ^ lU l«*d. 

■ ilurchgBlir^der ^Olilhiig im iW 
* = Hem.* II srri, tutd catiL 


aJL^^ <“*«=■■» fVKi. K.uidgl«Bd 1 d*r TM 

■ KwbiviJiot, Jd., ]oi4, jj, p. „ 
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(S) : llf-ft 6, foL 00 recto, Zfile 7-H, f.r, : Band 53, p. 457^^^?^. 
Kjfdtot xjixvliip 5, 104 recto und vemo ^ 

B. Obersetsi;ngbn 
a) von SrW. I mjwJ 2 

0. Demi6vilk% Paul : „ veraions cliiiiows dii jriliudnpftrdMi/" 
In: Bullfthi de V^cole Fratt^is€ d^E^t^nic-Orient, xxiv {1924)^ 
pp. 1-258. 

Erne t}l>er8icht ubrr die Emteilung dieacr wicbtigeii Arbeit, 
wclclie nach den mcht zum AlKjchliiH^ untl aiir Vcroflfentlicbiing 
gelangten Arlx^iten von Specht" und Dafresne * die etatc und, aovlel 
mir bekarmt^ einziip? volbtandigc tjbersetzung der ehlncHiaclicn 
V'eraionen dea Mjliudabnrhea in eino enmpiitsche Spniebo cnthsdt^ 
mag %^OD der Menge der darin bebandeltcn Einzelfragon cine 
VoiatelliiTig gebea, 

Einteilung der Arbeit t I. Etat des recenaiona conaerv^s 
(pp. 1-4). II. Hi^toire dea vmiona chinobea (pp. 4-21) 
HI. Compa raison des versions chinoise et palic (pp» 21-35). 
IV, ilJnaiidre (pp. 35-40), V. Xiigaacna (pp. 46-07)^ VI. Valciir 
doctrumle do FotisTage (pp. 07-74). VII, Traduction £pp. 75 180). 
Appendices z 1+ Rnr lea li^litiona imprim<^<^ du canon chinoia 
(pp- 181-218). 2. Sur un passage dn Mahiimeghasfltra (pp. 218-230). 
3, Sur le fleiive Chc-p'l-yi (pp. 230-1). 4. Sur la pen&^'Cr unique 
(pp. 231-240). CV^IIatioiincitient dca citations anciennes (pp. 247 -8). 
Approximation du nombte des caractews ^“crita sur ebaque 
feuillet dea exctnpUiies officieb du canon a 1 cpoqne des T'ang 

1 Kt^h rVHiial, J&14. ii. p. SSI n. 

* i?pTCht, der Iiwammpn mU 8.vi™n l^vi m\m Ctuter aaf dtlfl C. 1 httnUfttinnaSm 

OrwniM.\Hi^-KoTis^ ill London (iWKlUtir die cyn«^lM?n Wim 

M, hJa^vnieiiMi Ufid Tdlr akwtTt batni (i-ifl. Biht. »rt>eitvte in fjiuT 

V0lLirtiiidiF;«n Otier-et*uii« dti ohmMwnhfsn Vo^lEonen. IMn ™biDdrrte im 
JmhiK IDoe Ahlfbrn (fin Mira vora dAfnnljgeA dec Siooeto 

AiUliaur, yi~ llarbipf de giiwidineteT NKhruf wt abgKlttwkt in JA., I90a, 

pp. 305-9) die Vollondyflj; dkaer Arbeit. 

* Auf dipwn Gclehrten wurde ich duFeh die BemeritTinj^ PellSot'B in JA,, I0H. 

M, p. 379. nnd /‘oo ^ (lfl23), p. ^lO, VtoL Pelbot lrall« Aw 

Fr^undlkbki^it, rak atlf dne Anfmgo mil^utwl™. dUM Hsirr Diafn'sfle Huh nai dotl 
Bftt tmtif* UhTfn UtI An eine CWeclzufifj dor chint-dKlirli Vermup dc< 

il. KcnLAcht hntto. ftber dun^b wtne VerKtiung iin lik Ecolo 

Orknt nnd den Einlntt iMb VnAcaov in dk .. UirwiJGai de I'iisitn^iirai publiiine ” 
dfT £ndo-«binf 4 isehcn VerwmUnng «iiw? ^ILlindm Arbdten nui^bpn toWW^to ond nkhU 
etaraber vornffrnilkbt h*t„ 
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(nach p. ii3). \'oeabuIam? de la version ehinoi]^ (pp. 249-253J. 
Dmckfchler* und Iidialtuvcrseichnis (pp. 

7. I^Tino^'iki pVleksej Osipovic} ** 

Professai- huaovaki Qbertmg di« Einleitiuij^ iind ancii^r^ StEcke 
dpr chin(>«i8cbcn Milindapa^a-Vei^sioa nacb m Bt. P(?tensbiirg 
vorhandflneti Text^o ms Hu^isrhf?. Profeasor v . Olden burg 
fertigte fiavoa erne etiglbchfi Ctwnset^ung an urid sandte aio im 
Irllbling 1892 an Profei^aor Rli^'a Ilasids. ging diese 

Cbersetzimg auf dcm Wege vcrlorcn, vgl. SHE, 35, p, xi. 

t) tym BibL 3-A * 

S+ CliavaiuiPSf lijdouard : Oinj eo}Ues ei ttp^^hgues extra Us 
du T n/ajCfifei ekinois et tmduits en fran^is par Eil. Cii. Publics sous 
lea auspices de Ui Soci^t4 Aaktique. Pa™: LeirDU:^ 1910-11. 8^ 
3 Randc. i ^ 1910. xx, 428 pp. ii uud iii: 1911, 449 und 395 pp. 

Im 8. Batide, pp. 120-4, fmdet sicb unter No. 418 die 
Obersetzung voti BAL 3, 

9, Iji \AlJde Poussin, Louis dc : UAbhidhnrrfmkaSa de Yasahajidhu 

traduit-ct aiinot4. &dgc d'fitudcs Orientalps. Paris; Getitbaer. 

8". SBandc, 1) 1. n. 2. Kap, pp, vi, 331, 1923; 2] 3. Kap, pp. iii, 
21T* 192G; 3)4. Kap. pp. 2r^% 1921; 1) 5, u, G. Kap. pp. xi, Ml 
1925; 5) 7. 8. u. 9. Kap. pp, iii, 3fl2. 1925. 

Dcr Cbeisctzung Uegt dcr Text von Hiiion-Tsang zngrunde. 
Die Niigascna-MiJiniia-Episoac (Siftf. .|fr} findet sieh auf pp, 263^4 
des V^ Bnndcs, 

10, Lcvi, Sylvabi; {Obersetzmig von Bibt. 4a und 6) s. Biht. 16. 

11, Tnkabusu, Jj,ianjir6 : {ObcTBctzung von B!bl. 3 ins EngUsche) 

s. BiW. 29. b / 


' Im Sond^nick lrt^<hl ntatt tlamcn ein Index fpp, SM DJ and ein« erireitrrtn 

u!!i^ h^". NVhtrigi-ii (pp. aSI^). Ali Eigflnxnnif tu dJwrr 

l^le \^r h«h einiga kirmn )>mckfrhlef. .i« mir bri d.r I^ktOrv len .in.h 

L V ^ ® V«u.: pp. 79-fiO fehll. 

abbh.nlan l o fct* f’ rtalt .naip ; p. J37. n. £ : 

i fh. laa, n. 6: n JghitAyAti Blatt ; p, n. &z 

. m TT y'?-"-■■ •«»i» .''uw II ill, 

I,,^h«Ll 7“', r™^>'l>““ (“ w ™.l. i» nTwkfcWn. 

'“IMii«heii EnivbfopiUik full 

Burbrtnhei, I *VWhrn Eri‘ll^S 

EnciMofHija (,*hlt der brtf. iCd n^h *' ^ 

* tbrt»Uitn|!<.fl vtrn j 5,W. r,^d mir nk-hl bfkannt. 
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C. AJIBEITKX. die SlCIl MIT DEM CII1SESISCIIEN MiLIXDAFaSHA 

DEFASSE.V ‘ 


12. Davifis, T. W. Kliys : The (Questions of KiJfg ilinda (genaupn 
Titcl ». BibL 74). 

Beschaftigt &jcb im 2. Bande (SBE. 36). pp. xi-xv niit den 
chinpsiflclieii Veraiontii ties M. 

13. •GfliuihiD ® {JW2-I017) voa dpr Tendai-Sckte. 

in seidem W'erk Ojoyofhu ft ^ ^6 dos ^ Jt 

j£ allprdings au8 awpittr Hand, nach Tao-fthi (vgl. Biht. So 
und 56) in der Sammlung Shinshumhjataiien ^ IK 
Bd. ii, pp, 437-8 (Bern., p. 215 und n. 8). 

14. Ivanovislfi, Ptofoasor, s. BiW. 22. 

IQ. *Knnciiori, Hnri ^ ^ 6S : „ gfograpliie dt-s lieux oh 
cnaeignircnt Ics Waitrcs t'ti Matm de 1 Iiide.” In Zmsuhif 

voL xix. pp. nST-llW. 

Erklart : „ Le niaitm en laatra Ijoog-kinn, oa Na-k'ia-si-na. 
oil Pncore eon vert it le roi il^nandrc pn lui pn^liant la 


doctrine tnaldiyaniate " (Eem., p. fiil, n. 4). 

15(1. •Kimura, J.: Buha Bulikyo iii okem Fnndictsu JGzasii 
no Cliii to sono Sliupi no sadamekata (Iji situation lies Vibliajjn- 
vadin dans Theravado et leur doctrine). In : Shrik>p Kodyii, Juli 
1930,6 pp.—Angezeigt von K. Okamoto lu BH., (asc. 2, Ko. 

Kachder genaanteii Anjspige in BB. empfieliH Profeasor Klniura 
in diescr seiner letzten Arbeit zur Khlrung der im Tliemn anfge- 
ivorfencn Frage awoi Wogc : examiner « <1110 nie Is K<UhStydl/iu 
ct eomparpr Jlilittditpariha avec I ibhaitga. 

16. Levi. Svlvain; „lln nouveau document sur le Milindapra^na." 
In : Compleis de I'Ac. des /iwm/rfibfw ef Bvlle^-Lettm, i* 

afirie, tome jtxi, 1893, pp* 232-1. ... , , 

Bringt zum prstenmal aus don Im tliinpaiBchen crbaltenen 
Verflionen (Paramartha und Hiueu-Tsang) von VasulHUidhu's 
Ahhid}^Tf>«ilioM die Stclle (8. Bibt. 4(1 und 4&). aof H-elclie sieh dor 
Kommentator Ya&Hnitra, der eiiicn Xagnsetin pnvabiit, Iwrageti 
hatte und die man bis dakin nicht verglpleben koiinte, da der 
SSanskrittc.'rt tics Abhidhannakoia niebt erhaltcn Ut. Auf die 
betreffendo Stclle ui Yafomitro’s Koiwnentar, der Abhidhtinmt- 
luitte schon Bumonf. Introdvctim, p. 570, im .lalire 


1 In 4iwr Abtulltinfl 
QcIpliTl^r mif^nommrnn 
mit riiifm • bewinhrtt-th 


lia1»P ich *ncli (an!! IVm. und jBfl.J ArMtcn jaianischcr 
in dpnpn der M- rrv^»ltn‘ winl, IHt» Arlw-ilcn nnd 
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1844 aiifmerlraam gomacht, und L. Fwr toilt* auf eme Bittc 
Khys Diividji^ Genauercs aiia liumoura Mamiskript mit, vg], 
JR AS., IS&l, 47fi~8. Levi'S AuJaat^ brachte ^wei Jaktv aptitfr 
willkommenc Aufkllrung. Er fua^t das lU'fluItat seiner L*ater. 
suchuug wie foigt zEUamraon : ,, Lo textc pSli da MiUiiilapanlia 
ct Jefi veiaions chitioises par 31, ^pccht- ti'ont pas de passage 

qui pomsponde iia fragment cit4 par Vaaiibontlhu, mais la doctruic 
eat lie part et d‘autre abaolmiicnt confanne “ (p. 230).—S, aach 
I3em., Abschnitt iy (pp. 04-3): „U imitrf a,icUn Je 
i'ci&iibaHditu.*' 

17. Levi, Sylvam: Einleitimg zu Specht’s Aufsatz „ Deiix 
traductions, etc/*, s, 2G, 


18. 


—I-: (IHskudsbnsbcnierkiuig) in ; JA„ viii' s^rie, 

t. six (18&2, i), p. 3-13. 

„ UrS.L. estime qtie la yeraion uhi noise (du 3r,) permett ra de 
reconstituer la forme primitive de 1'original." 

19. •ilaeila, Eim, Hff Hi SS : GescLichte des .Mabayana- 
Badiniismas ^ ft & ^tl »). Tokyo, IW3. 

^ Auf pp. 122'7 „ 1 auteur se borne a ronraycr au texte sur le 
Kirvana {v. cb. § xcy); dn ce [joflaage *et dualities pantdls' i1 
conclut qu' Vn IiBunt attentivement ce dialogue' on ne neut 
manqaer d'y reconnaitre <ks mahr.yanisfcrs; puis vient 

1 argument de fond: si Xapsona exposa la tbdorie litnayaniste 
de la n^^atiod du moi, e’est par contminte et pis-ailer, iMrce qu il 
lai falJait convertir nn profane, un [uiTen. un roi grec, i,n debutant 
nuquel convenait scale cetto doctrine flementnire ou 'initiale'" 
(Uem,, p, 63, n, 4J. I>emidviIIe weist ckroiif hin, dnss dieseltw^ 
aieinimg aebon fiiafzebnliundert Jalim ft3kcr vnn Viunibandha 
geiiussert worden sei. 

20. •M.Bmoto, Biinaburt: Cbor d.» Sukh»viti.p.TO]i™, 

Gokurakn j.5<lo ton ft ^ ^ 

Sieht (pp. ]8-2n) im jj evi doa chines. M. (Dt™., pp. m^7} den 
QTstou \ orirmfer der Sakhavatl-Lchre and vergleicht .luf pp. 149-lDl 
dea S c™ mit zwei Stellen aus dem AmitEiyua-Sfitra. 1st geneigt, 
cine Abhan^gkeit der Amidalelue von der im Kiigasena-SStra 
zutagettotenden „ idealistisehen Konzeption " anzunehmen, eine 
A^idit, d^ ^-mj^ville ala „su.guli4rement Iragile " 

*21. •Oda. Tokuno ** m bringt auf p, 1C88 d(^ 
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BukkvOtlaijjteD (ft |i£ it H in seiner Xotiz uber den Konis 
Menander den g evi des chines, M, (Dem., p. 232 imd n. 1). 

22. V. Oldenbuif, Ssergej (Sergius, Serge) 

war der Vermittler zwiijchen detn russiechen Sinologen 
Ivanovs^ki, der aicli mit den in St. Petei^biirg vorhandenen 
cliinesiBchen Milindate?rten besehaftigte und aug(?iL9e1ieinlich 
dea Engliscben nicht macht ig wnrj imd den Engliseb aclLreibenden 
Orientalisten {s, BibL 7 und 29). 

23. .Pelliot, Paul: ,,Lea uonis propres dans les tradiietinnB cKLnoLk^s 
du Milindapanlia.'^ In : JA.^ s^rie, t. W (1914* li), pp. 379^19* 

Analyse von 21 im cbifies* M. vorkommenJen EigennaTnen. 
„ Mon hut^ en ir^digeant le pr^tit article, a de fournir mx 
Indianiates dcs indications que In plupart d'entre cux ne |)euvent 
pas aller prendre directement dans Ics sources chinoisea ; et 
en tneme temps j^ai essay i propos de cettc oaomafitiqne, d'ntjlieer 
dVne fa^on plus praise quon ne le fait gen^ralement Ics donii^'es 
de la phou4tiqiic ehuioisc ancicniie “ (p. 417). 

24. Rahder, J{o}iannes) : Grciot-Indie. Rede uitgespmken bij 
de aanvaarding van hot hoogleemrsambt aaii do RijkH-UiiivcTsitett 
to Utrecht op den Tden April 1930, door J+ R.^. gr. 8®* pp. 33 *. 

pp. 10-12 : vi'eist auf die Gbersetzung von Llcmieville Idn und 
liclegt durch eiiiige chinesischc Umscdircibuiigen indisclier W urter 
seine Ansicht, dass das Original der cliinesii 5 cliett Milin^Ia- 
Cberflctziing nicht in Pali, Hondem in einem oltindisclicn Prakrit 
abgefasst sein miisae^ ahnlieh deni Dialekt det kharosflii- 
Inschriften. 

24^;. Sasaki, N. ^ Zui^kyo fd m (Sutras de lY-poque Zui). 5 pp*, 
19 pbotog.; T^kyo* 1930,—jlLugewigt von K. Okanioto, BB., faAC, % 
No. 148. 

Beliandelt die im Titel gennnnte Abteiliing des in Kara 
aulbewahrten Tripitnka von Sht^in fp ff die aueb ein 

W It i£ S onthfilt, s. Indeslsand 1 der Tai^&Ausffabe^ 
p, No. 6. Es hanilelt sich urn ein lleft> ich weLis aWr nidit. 
ob von Bibi. 1 oder EibL 2. 

25. Schrader, F(riedrieli} Otto: Die Fragen des Ebniga 
^[cnatiilras. Aiis clcm Pali Kiim emten lihUe ins Deutsche uljersi^Kt 
Berlin : RjyifcE! oX (1907)* 8“* pp. xxxv ^ 172 + xxvii. 


I Ton 


IjMi» lie I* VftHfe PoniMin. US,, fMC,JJo. 102 . 
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fiiithalt eiti Kapitcl; Die chinesyachen Awigaben vnd lAf 
Yn’kallnh 2um Pali-Textt pp, 117-120, 

26. Specht, Edouard : traductions cldnoiaca du MUiiida- 

pauho, Mit cincr Kmlcitung von Sj'lrairj Wvi. 

Bicac Abliandlung, wpicho die Orirntalistik Kum enttenmal 
auf die chino.s»chcn ^r.-Vorsioripii hinwies, wurde nm 9. Sept. 1S92 
T.'on L. de Iji Vallde Fouisain der mdo-arischen Scktion des 9. 
IiiternatioDalon (^entalijitcn-Eongreasrs in Loudon voigelcgt ^ 
und ist dnnii cracliienen in ; TTattSQdions afthf Ninth iKtetnatiomti 
Vongresa of OriontttH^a (beld in London, Sth to 12tb September, 
1892), ed. by B. Del mar Morgan, in two voLs. IjOndon : printed 
for the committee of the Congress, 1893. VoJ. i (Indian and Ar^’an 
sections), pp. 61S-A29. 

27. ”, ——: Deux traductions chmoises dn ^tiiindapahho. 
Paris : r.iefoux, 1893. 8", pp. 25.* 

Dieses Bncblein babe icH mir leider nicht besrhniTen konnen, 
so dass ich nicht weiss, wie weit es von Bibl. 26 ahweiebt. 

28. f ‘ {citic Mitteiliing) in; «/A„ ix*' stirie, t. vii 

(1896 i}, pp, 155-7. 

BiithiUt die Antwort iiuf die von Takalnisu in 39 nus- 
gesprochene Fnige nach den in Paris vorhandenen Aiisgnlien ties 
chinesischen Milindatextes. Rpeehfs Angnlien betr. Vorkommen 
des chines. M. in deii Kntulogen ties ehines. Tripitiika sind iiaeli 
hibi. 23 and besonders nach Bibl. 6, wo dieser Fmge eiii besondorer 
Abschnitt gewklmet ist (pp, 4-2]), xu ergahEcn, b^w, zu Ix'richtigeii. 

29. Takalawu, Jyjnjiro ?? *0 ^ OB ; Chinese trans¬ 

lations of the Milijida hnjho. In : JRAS., 1896, pp. 1-21. 

Teilt die Kinleitung auit Hem Milindatext Her Saninilung dos 
India DlFice in teilweiser Clwrsetxiing mit und kommt turn Schlusa, 
class man nicht, wie tthyi DaviiLs in der Eiiileitung ziim 2. Teil 
seiner Milindapanha-tVraetznng fSBE. 36 , p. xi und Aiim. A. 
nud p. x)i nut Anm. 1) annelimen zu mtisseu glauht, drei 
(+ Exemplar von St. Petersburg) otler giir vier (+ Exemplar 
der India Office-Sammluiig) ehinesisehc Fassiingon i#sitxe, 
sonticrn, dnas ca mit tlen echon von Specht in Bibt. 26 

* Vgl. ctt. vol. i, p. 

Jiwl p^m. 
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grtianut^R zwci Fassungoti scui JJfiwentlen liaie. Wcitcrliin 
hringt cr einc Cbeta^'tsnmg voji Biht. < 3 Zuni Schln*w ist ala 
der AnJiuIimc von Taknkusu eiJie Mittcitimg c|<?a 
nissischcn Sinologcii IvaiK)\'»ki ubgwlruekt, dii* cltirch v. Oldnnburg 
an Takakusii and wn flk'acnian Rhys Davids weitergegelK>n wnnlc. 
Ivanovski die CljereiDStirnniuiig dca in St. Petersburg 

vorhandenen Tcxtes mit der von Takakusu anf pp. 5 fT* seines 
Aufsiitzes gegebcncn tlbersctziing fest, 

ao. _,_ : A Pali ehiestomnthy with notes and glossary 

giving Sanskrit and lliinese cquii-alents. TokyO : Kirik^idS & Co. 
ISOtt. 8 ^*. pp* xciv + vi + 37 :?. 

Aiif pp, xlviii Hii findeii sich nelien einer eiidtdirendnti Notiz 
ulwr die Pfdi- und chinesiachen A'ersionen d«s Milindahiiekes 
AuszUge ana deni cbines. M, imd \cTgleielie mit <leni Palitcxt 
(<lie entapreehendeii Palisliicke ; pp. 69 - 88 ). 

31 , *Toki\vo. Daij 5 

Sagt in Ettfiyrlopicdiit Jupomca, vol. vii ( 1916 ), pp. 1229 1230 : 
„ Lea coroineatateura cbinois font (do I'interlocntCHT dc MC-namlre) 
I’autenr d’un Trikaya-fiastrn et lai attribuent uno do^rine 
differeiite de celle cles reprisentants de I'^cole dc yfigtirjnna i 
mais ec {»oiiit n'a pas etfi 4 :tiidie de pres, , . . Ln dtK'trine (du JI.) 
ne eomporte <priine faibic part d‘^l^mente ponvant etre appelda 
mahuyanistes ; toutefois on y trouvc qiielqiiea passages fort 
reniarquables, notammeiit un iiamgniplic relatif an ‘saint jsir la 
force ^‘•tfangere’. C'et ou\Tage est nn document imjiortant poiir 
I'histoim du bowldliisme an ir siectc uvant Fere ehnltienne cbna 

rindo du Noid-Oucst “ (I>em., p. 64 , rt. 1 ). 

32 . Watters, T. : ,* The eighteen Liihan of Cliineac Buddhist 

temples." In; J/f.-fA, 1898 , pp. 329 347 *. ^ 

Ankniipfendanden 13 . Arlmt j )|3 (to SC wenlen rliinesiseho 
Texte, in deneii ein Nagosena vorkooimt (Bibt. 3 . J«. 4 h, 2 und 1 ) 
em'idint, aiiast'rdeiii der Pali 'll ilindajishhn (p, 311 ). 

Demieville mcint, der Arhat Nagasena konne naturlieli der 
kanonisierte Held des M. sein (das ist die Ansieht von Watters); 
er ( 1 >.) sei jedoch eher geneigt, den , 4 rhnt mit dern fttbavira 


t mu. :iinH I’VaflMMir- nbrTia-t?l j .* i Uxl 

• Tl« tns, riel cEnp4.on.lrr. briMinrfolt d.r .nn UtE 

un.] CUvJinno* „ tor* wiw nrhut do lu Jo. ", m .^,4, I , J ^ 

ii), »p. S-W* ttS.I I Wl p. 274 KniiM sil l, hiof d* Bon.orktt|m. .Wr Arbul Nu«Wrnu 

■ei durch iIId Bth* bninjc i!« Srcciimlrr eUitI Huddliismil" t«itEifcntr 

V*lo. Sll. FABT 
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Xiigaseriii stu identUkicren, tier nacli ttlrttifichen uml chinefljaclit'n 
Qiielirn im Zusaflitn^nluing mit eitipr Sektoiwjialtimg gpnmint 
winl (IK-m., pp. 47 52)- 


Jl. tilBT ES KfXE TIBETISCIIE t^BERSETZUXG DES 

MirjNDABUCHES f 

Die einzigc Stelle, in nolchcr itih einen HinH eis auf i]aa Vorbainfen- 
at-iii eiftcr solclien Cbenetzung au finHen glttubfo, aU'Iit im 8. Bnntlc 
(ID15) <ler ERE, 

*i3* Riiya Thi^nds rtagt liier (p, &i2A), nachrlcm er voiti V'erTnlltnift 
ilea ijidlschen Original^ jsiir Pilli- iind zur cbJiieitiseben Wisioii 
gesprocben bat und vod V’ewcbicdeaeii M^tii'iikeiten, dieses Vee- 
hnttuk m erklSren : „ A aolution ol this MiJinda problem would 
Iw of the utmost importance for the ebicidation of the durkcst perioti 
ill the biatory of Iiidiun Itteraturc. L’liforttifiately, each of the 
alteraativea suggested above involvtw great difiieiiltics, and none of the 
acbotara who have written on the subjeot has bo far been able 
to persiinde any other to accept his eonclusions. The ci'idence at present 
available m insufficient* When the Tibetan translation has 
been properly examinedi, when all the ijiiotaticmH from the 
llilinda in the Pali commcntariea are edited, when all the mfereiices 
elsewhere (and especially those in the numerous Buddhist Sanskrit 
works still buried in AISS.) have been colleeted, we aball be better 
able to estimate the value of the external evUlence as to the history 
of tIl^> Milindu Hti^ratiirc m India.” 

I>ocb stellte sicli sehr bnhl hemus, dass Ich Rhvs Davids 'miss- 
voratenden liatte. Frau Rhys Davids war eine tibetisihc Chemetjnmg 
niebt lickaimt, uml auch Frl* Marcelle I^ilou. an wehhe ich micb mit 
dcT Bitte um Ansknnft gewaiidt hatte, wtisste niehts von niner sokhen 
Ubersetzung im tilietiw^hen Kanon. Rhys Davids sprieiit also von 
der Zukunft imd mcint, dass vielkicht im tilK^tischen Kimon sicli 
einea Tages emp Mdmda-intersi'tKuiig fhden wQide, ilie dann (inter 

Lmstandon wertvolle Hinweise zur Otwhichte tier MiHndu-JJtemtur 
licfem kiiimto. 

M. Audi Surat Cboiidra Das vereprkbt sicli von dnem Dutehsuclien 
des tibctifichen Kanons nach einer soldien Obersetziing Erfolg* 


* Von mir ^f^?i^pem. 
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Kr fliigt (/oMriicl of the Biiddhisl Text (tfwf BMwfftA Stfctely, 
vol. vu, pt. lii (Sopt. 1904), p* 01 „ Aa tiie Tiiwtflna tninslat«<l all the 
Itlaliiiyaua a^orfcs which were written in Sanskrit it is very prolwble 
that ililinda Prasna luay still be (ouiid cither in OTiginal nr in tranH- 
tation in Tibet. Ita recovery may some day be antioiiiiwd by 
the future Tibetan acbolar when he luis carefully analysed the Tangyiir 
coIJcction of Buddhi^jt sh^tras/* ^ 

as, Aiith lH*i Pavolinip Buddmm {BiM. 112)« pn BS, n. X 
cine aJinlichc Ausssetung gcfuiiden ; „ * . , c<i ^ probalMle.c dci^inibilc, 
che del dialogo ei trovi poi nnclie ima yefsione tiiwtJiuo , « . Ijidcr 
i-i-klart p^vvolini soil! „ pmbubik nicht nidaer. 

E.H sei also hkmiit an die Tiljetologon der ganzen Welt die Bitte- 
gerichtet, einer wisseiischaftlichen Institution otler niir 3titU*i!uiip zii 
machen, ob i linen etwas voin ^'o^haIldeIlAeitl einer tibetiwheh Cber- 
setzung de» Milindalmchcs bekannt Lst. Dieaes Werk ware, wie da* 
ja aucit Khys Davids in der Bibl. 33 zitierten Stelle hervorhebt, von 
Bedeutimg fSi die Milinda-Kunde^ 

Von Bearbeitungen tibetischer Quellcn, in denen auch auf Milintk 
ujid den JI, Beaug genommen winl, sind mir nur bekannt geworclen ; 

36, StcherlMitHky (Seerliatskoi), Th(eodor) 1 .: „ Thc aoid theoiy 
of the Buddhists.*' In : fzteftijii RoanjuM Ahidtmi A'tffiA {Buliftw 
ih VAmdhnk des Sdxncc^ de Rmxie), li. Scrie, Band xiii (1919). 


pp. 823-854 und 937'958. 

Die Arbeit iat die ObemetzuJig <Iea Anhangea ziiin 8. KapiteS 
(von manchen als 9* Kapitel bezeiebnet) \on \ nisul^aiidhvi s 
Ahlimar»M,i, „ Widerlegung derjeaigen, welebe (die K.vi8tenz 
einca) Icb bchaupten » nach dem tibetischen Tamljwt. O. O. 
Roseubeig hat die Ubemetzung mit den ebinesischen Versionen 

dea Hiuen-Taang nnd Pamimartha verglirlien. 

Die Geschiebte von Nfigasena und Milnula fiudct sic i au 


pp. 846-8. 

37 . ft'W.WI, L(w™.™| Al«»tln,) : A» h»MrW W Jor tte 
Quration. ol Ki.« •M™*,' from tlie TiLMn." Il>: 

1897, pp. 227-237. - x- « .>r,A 

mmt. d*. to M. ».d nwoj 
einem Konig Anahta oder Sanila von Bengalen oiler Siidostiadicn 


» Mrrkwufdig j»t, di*»* !>« hinr 
* Vgt. Jtiil. An QDil 4t. 


DttcftW den M. *n dm MBhiy4i»»e*r« tecJiiwt. 
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lEiiruckgieht. Dieso Hypotheee ist jcdcwh kauni kii hfllt^rt, vgL 
Garbe^ Britr^c zar iitdtscAtn Kiitiur^stAicA/f^ Berlin 1S08, Anm. 
auf S. 109 tind llO^i Gobtft d'Ahneihr Ce que t'Ind<^ doit d la Gf^ 
[Au^igabe Parb 1^0), p, 27^ n. 3 rfe R&tfak 

Bi'lffiqat 1897, i, p. 888 n.); Dem., pp. 47 C» lies^oritierTs n, 3 
auf p. 47 iind n^ 3 auf p, 52. 

* fsj AuEfatX in drr DnifKA€m Bibl, I0&) frhli d™? Anm. 


(T«l 






A Grummar of the Language of Vaturanga, 
Guadalcanal. BritEsh Solomon Islands 
By W. G. IvENS, Litt.D. 


VAT^tSANGA 

T^ATGliANGA itstilf is the name givpp to n small ilistriot ut tfip 
’ oxtretne north*wi‘St enfl of tlie island of Guadalcanal, Soloinoii 
Islands; but, according to BisKop <1. M. Steward, who worked as 
a missionary on that end of the island, the langviagc spoken along 
a considerable jiortion of the north-west coast, as well as of the 
north-east coast, of the island is very closely allied to the language 
of Vatiiranga, In addition, through the work of the ^Icbncsmii Mission, 
the language of Vaturanga lias liccome tho '* ecclCTiastical ” language 
in the schools and churches of the mission throughout the imrtion 
of t'ho hjlaiid indicated. 

The translational work in the Vatnmnga Liiiguagc undertaken 
by the Melancaian Mission coinpriaes : (1) A transiation of the Book 
of <:V)nimon Prayer, with the usual daily and occasional ^rvices, 
the liturgical Collects, Epistles, and Gospels, together with fifty-four 
Psalms, and a Hymnary. These translations represent the w'ork, at 
variotm times, of Rev, P- T, W illiams, Bishop J. M. StewanI Rev 
Bolkn, and Rev, li. Toke. (2) The Gospel accortliiig to St. Luke, 
This? wfift i^ued maiiiy yi^Jira mini tho trsin&liition - 

of the Rev. P, T. B'Uliams, witli native assiatanta. In 19 S*! a trauslat lon 
of the four Gospels and the Book of the Acts ivas p.j^blisheJ by the 
Melanesian Mission Press. Various native tcachens of the Mission were 

responsible for the translation. ,, f,i j,. i,. 

The following grara««-ir lias been ilrawii up as a result o lo i 
of the e^cistitig tTaiishitioiia in the language, with the help of a M, 
dictionary and MS. notes on the granmiar compiled by Bishop .T. A. 

Stewjird. ^ i 

,,p. MJ-IMS Jhi. tko nu.«™ to rtick ™ 

pktlicn^l Iron, Vntniat!^-al>Pntop natlVP boy. m ■ 0 ' 

Mtoion Schooi at Norfolk IslaoJ. Tliio gromirior l,a. ata. ,.ro.cd o! 

use in compiling the present grammar, n i. 

The transliitions in the language were made long niter Cmlrmgton 
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gramniHr was jniWishwl* It is thcn>for« [xissibk now, wttli tin* iic‘W 
materia i A^'ailable, to Jo a muoli fuller grammar of the language 
and to amend any mistakes made by Dr. Omlrington. Tlie presoat 
grammar has been submittorl to Bishop Steward for comment and 
critieism, and his oorrcctiona and fwlditions have been incorpornteil 
ill the te:!t. 

Accorrling to Codrington (J/eAiar«uijt fjongmiyes, p. 640 ), there is 
a connection between the languages of Vatiirangn and that of the 
neigldiouring island of Savo, but rather in phonology and vocabnlan- 
than in grammar. Bishop Stewanl. however, thinks that there is no 
connection Iwtwcen the two languages. It toav well be that certain 
woids am common to both languages, and that certain sounds an- 
fouinl in lioth, 

f'odriiigton calls attention to the fact that the Vntunmga language 
has the remarkable characteristic of making fised and certain changi'S 
oflettera with the language of Florida, the island of tlje central Solomons 
a-hich lies mhlway between the islands of Gumlalcanal, Ysabel. ami 
iMala. and with which a confliderable iiitcreouise has Wn 






exrlnjiii-c, i.c, MeluJjjig ih,. 



•VI, indiwlTD, fjL iiiHiwJinjf thr pcr.^ 


Ttie.. Tfvtt* }itnut» iraJ. iit. 

tamliri>||(t< t^eirrenty fnm. 


Bugotu fjrammar '’(Ivens), HSOS., 


w**? "Tlie Istngnage nf Inakona ” 
!»• IW, June, iBSa* 



fJHAMMAJl op THE CIp VATI HAN^A 

For referenccis to Longgii ^ec IvoiiSp A Cimriiiiirtr of the l-tongiinge 
of l^nggii, Gimilolcfiiinlp Brltii^ti Solomon Islamic, to be publUh^Hl 
aliort ly Jii BSOS. 

I. ATxPHAaET 

1* (fi) Vowels: a, fp I, o, n. 

(6) Codsoiidiits : by d, h, jp A% lufg, I, m, n, ng, p, fp /, i*. £n 
Aceoirling to Bishop Steward, the voweb have the sounds of the 
Euglisli <tii, efiy ee^ohy except before by d, itgtj, ng, whm Op f, i. o 
have shorter sowdsp as Lb the Enp^lish ' ■ pan “ jieii ”,'' pin,^" “ ob.” 
Tlie b in Vatumbga is sDuncleci as vtb in tiimiller the d as nd in 
“ hbndle ; ngg is sounded as ng in ** linger", and ng as ng in 
“ singer j is soimderl as in " Tsar ”p z as in “ liandsaw ”, 

Bishop Steward also saya that every vowel in the lanipiage is given 
its fiilJ sound, and that diphthongs do nut oeem. 

In the trnnslations, ng h printefi as n and ngg as g. The ngg aouud 
is a change from however, and not from g- 

Bishop Steward dissents from (.bd ringtones statement. A/c(a?icsia« 
Lavgiuigr^, p. 540, that j is sounded as cA in English church ”, and 
gives its value as above. Again+ with regard to Cbilringtones statement 
that j in Vaturangn has not ahvjiys the same sound, being sometiibi® 
the equivalent of the English £» ami sometimes containing an n sound, 
Bishop Steward says that the value of j is Jij, i.e* ni^Sy but adds that 
in practii^e it h often very ditfirult to know whether to wTite a j or 
a z for the soun<lr ^neh souiul njipareiitly being heaitl at different times 
and from the same speaker- 

In the traiisbtions, j b often used wbere Bishop Stcwartl writes 
z ih hm dictionar)* ; e,g^ jujiiAfl/i ur zajubah for z'lZ'tkdi, 

An 1 has lieqn lost in many wortls. but w ithout any “ break ” in 
the i>Tonunciation such aa oecui^ in the SiVa. Mala, hinguage, when 
medial eonsonants are druppiul; e.g. /tjufmi for the Fluridn futdato 
" ghost ”, mi^iu for the Florhio hnndrwl ” (in this 

the a Ea lengthein'd) ; ki€o for klido ** little ”. Bishop StewanL in hia 
gmmmatiral notes, writes also a form little , showing a change 

from t to k. 

The letters q and w do not oceiir, as also bthc eiise in the hiiigiiagrs 
of Florida and Bugotu. Where w occurs in Sa^a as an initial letter 
it ia missing in Vaturauga ; e.g. the - wild, unowned", 

imhi "I'ight”^ arc in VstumngQ ftjh "f^- 

Thc •Melanesian g” or, as Ray calls the soiiiul, the guttural 
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tnli," M also alweiit in Vatumn^m, itn place being talren by h in 
words in wJiicL it oceius in FlorifJa, 




2, (rt) Demonstmtivc Singular r wa. 

Plural: hita. 

(ft) Pctnonnr, masculine, <?; feminine, jto, a ho. 

The articles precede the noun. 

3. The article nn h used before oil nouns, and seem., to 1« more 
or leas attached to the noun, being often UTitten as one word with 
It. and not being dropped for the plural; it may mean either »the ” 
or a ; m "a nnui. the man ” ; but usuidiv a demonatnitivc 
pronoun follows the noun when - the ” ia indicateti; wwur 

that man tlie man, he who Ao Is used, as in Bugotu, with the 
getundivul forms : «a j^neiram “ the doing of it. to do it " ; c latau 

h. sought to see him”. It may denote purpose, and in 

><»l/ a jamadi™, „„ _ 

P . A aoan farm fallow. H. warfa •• h, bo ablo ”, and 

■bo ,,l„ and ^ ,be dobortativo, : jih, «, ” d„ ^ ... 

Aa » a»d ,„e„|.„g ,|„ 

1,7“"'”"’ y-■ “■ «*<■•. «oiraod ; »a la this n.» b 

» '7 HT'" ■’• “"fl <ritb a,. „rfi.u,| „„„hoa,, 

TL; Z ■' ‘'"‘h ■' i «I-0 fcJia " a tba„«.„d 

"Tto™ ’ r"* P>“™wy: ™ «»» 

tninga , hIho hamu na ‘‘yc kings > 

iilvr.n!u"® • ’^“'‘“'"“""J'ilt.aaanfallowlag.ad 

ia "tdoXit'". tSa’T.r.f;:?"’ »'»p'»“ 

Bugotn has tin oi+i,.t j “you are n Galilean 

three articles n«n„d*Xi„ FiSf^V f 

fi b . inus m m Tugalog a, taga Nasareth 
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of Xn^HiTftli h t!ic same aa m in tlic? Yaturaiig^ii « JfSUJs 
tia Nitmrclh, or as *jm in t.hi> Bugotii it Jejfus //Pin i 

5. Th<‘ prsomil pronoun him, 3d 1 pin, pL, is pn^ctHlinf*' tiie 

singular art icle jw to denote the plum I: mt ** a thing ”, him na 
WH 4 ? Kay roganls a sjiail&r usa of the jHOfiouii in the 

Taairiki languuj^ ill hlspiritii Sainto, MIL^^ pp. 371-2, as lieitig u case, 
of apposition rather than a plural sign. In a letter Jic atatea that 
when the personal pronoun, 3rd p^rs. pL, is used as a pinml sign in 
certain languages of the Now ]Tehr!des+ of. pp- 247^ 274, 285, 

ete,, it fnllowa the noim and does not preoe<!e it. 

6. A plural is shnwn by the tlouhling of a phraRe with tlie copula 

nia and ” ! jjo ofoc " a thing m oiac hhi mi '' things, mnny 
thiiiga ”, {this is probalily the wMiiitfiifin; of Coil ringtone's grammar, 
p. 541); ttn rtnyitti tiui w« “ gtnemtions, from gejicnition to 

penoratioii Tl)C LoiigKii limgiiflgp of GuadfllcaiiHl has n fltmilur ii!», 
ns also Las 

7, Tin* jicmonnl artiulo w ia iispiJ with tJio nntiios of ninlcs only, 
it also peiBonifiofl: n fiasitei', « John', ti ntjijiingtjure ‘‘tLt* tempter ; 
it is list'd with the relationsliiji t^nns to denote a sfiecific jiereon : 
rt little “the son” i$ linn “motlirr”, tt wintm “ father”, a f««wm 
“your brother iwiM a ftititfifW “I (am) Jiis father”: it nuiy lie 
preceded by the pnonoiui rtih “ ln\ she ” : «i« f* hnunntt “ liw father . 
aia »" my mother ”, ala a Ltfrti “ the Umi ” ; it is iLse.l mtli 
uiftt *' person ”, wliicli is equivalent to the Florllrt and Biigotii hi tin 
" person and is probably tlio same as the Maori h!«i thing . 
a Hwn ■' tire male person, he who”, io wo “ tire woman, she who ", 
a lb iiHO lie “ this womiiii " ; and there is the usualMelanesian iLyige 
of a with tire woni mi'aidng thing : twi owt- '* a thing , a ^w^^e 
ai)d-so, aiich and such a man ”, to owre “such and such a wonann 
There is n use of the article « witli the plural fls in Bugotu -. hiiwu 
a ntfft “ YOU people ! ”, Itira »init a v)m tnu^ip “ hi« workmen ”, htm 
o Ittsidt, “ oar brethren ”, hint n dolruti “ his two sons 

The article A-o k used with the names of fcmalw only ; n may bo 
prefi.y«l: ko Mart/, a b> Mary ; to ni “ you ” is used in address 

by a eJlild to its mother. 

111. Nouss 

8, Both Dr, Cbilringtoii and Bishop Stewanl state that there is 
the UHUal Melanesian distinction in the Vatuninga lan^iige Iretween 
nouns that take, and those that do not take, the suHised pronouns 
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«t pass.™ : t„, „( ,1^ ,„,1 k»<,!„ giv„ 

Tiio iMmsi ol psrts of tj» bojy n,k. the ptooouM. es do the 

woj^ or „o„e ■■ .. M „ 

teE\- »«. sncl eJs. slJ the 

f,hr vocative wtanm “ father ; but the woitifi 

for fnedd, neighbour, euetny » do not take the suffixed proooum,. 
nor do certain woi^Is which denote n man's cjoee poasesajons, such as 

ii-imf T?? ” f tile 

iwt take the suffistnl pronouns; all these latter being used ^tli the 
I^^ivo nouns m or ha. with the pronoims of posaession suffixed ; 

the pronouns, and also with 

po^flsue noun tu: unufffu m rule, na volenggtt ‘* mv house 

thea^tK " 1» us«i as a noun, 

_ \ L flo preceding, without any change of form : a^uo “ to desire ”, 

Z TJ ’’ “P^®*^ ”■ -ord ”, 

bv a ® l *1'^ article na followed 

Tnol f! J f 7 <^'>1'='=* may follow 

form is use I ' r "*"■ gcrundi™! 

fl'iri NO iwJa il ^ ^ aft<’r/n»^rjtuHw jVifi, tnofe .- moli 

to vorj:: ;::,t':r 

one”- W.'“fni * r i '* "hite , nu sereifu '‘the white 

” to believe ” ' “ tlie courtyard ” ; tutuni 

Pith n. ,u(lk«! to ll..’ir^'iXr'''"i- 

suffix. * it«»iisnei« ”, Inakona also Ims jw ua a noun 

r«i,tltTf^iIr/ 3 ''f « epnindiva! idea, the pronoun 

“li. •111 («Ji til. »«."'■’ "»w“ 

III. »ufflx lx J, „ „to„,|K,„, ' *" ""•' ’" J" S“'“ 

Adtleil to it. pntnoHua of possession arc 
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Bishop Stowanl rof^iinls the suSix Iia iti \'atiiiTi!igA us ftteiiiiing 
** full of *'; it however, to be the odjeetival eiiEiing ha, Fhrjila 

while tm is the Sa"a nga^ a noun ending. The wort! (#«ii 

fxineis m&d as both adjective and noun/" strong and ' * strength 
However^ in the ease of a hthuikt kode" the univema] mother 

(/ijin “ mother and “ middJe ” " side, part ”)+ ha is 

u noun Huffix nddtxl to words which are nouns. 

There are instanees in the texts of fm being uacti as a verlial suffix : 
HAo “to transgress”, kiboki ^'adulter}% to commit adultery 
hihiln “ to mock ara hthihihaiffi ma “ they toofkcil him The 
transitive ’^nerbal suHixes su see §41, are usetl as verbal noun 
auflixes : na “gowlness”, lUJ kibfiha}ti *'athilteiy In the 

Inter instance ia added to an exhiting noun siifliXx fri Inakona ga^ 
the Vattiranga ha i& used as a verbal suffix ; tfiha “ heart toba^ 
“ to love 


aim i» uset], aa in Bugutti, as a noim siiOix, being added to both 
transitivo and intransitive verb^: .i5£i.?i “to err”* nm^u lui sa«i- 
lahimafia **my cttot^*j tia vaa& mheana “ ascent ha nahi-afia 
“ entryno dodoniana “ wisdom na fangmimTia “ hearing ”, 

lui kibfjfmsinmi atliiltt^ry Its iwn witlj intransitive wrlw preeluiles 
the idea that antt is composed ol the gemiidivai form a and tw, the 
suffixed pFOiioun. 

Thiw words in the texts. maiH coming * iwitm death , 


itificwi *' going show^ the use of o as a noun suftix, the pronouns of 
jmsesaion being suffixed. 

IL In Vatiuangn, as in Rii^otu. thero is a ii«e of the gpnm<Iiv»J 
form a with no and rfmi, the suffixed pronouns of imsscssion. 3rd perH. 
sing, and pi,; the suffixing of these pronouns shows a to l» a noun. 
The vi'rba which liave this g«’r«indival form fi suffixed are always 
transitive, ami lienee tut and dim are used us object#: jtiuJi to 
reach «« jatdhm " to reach it ”, «a haiam “ the forbidding of 
him ”; »/i ^irrmiNo am ” to betray him ”, shows an object following, 
iw Hfpd fvtmna va bmid “ the brenkiiig of the bread, to break breml " 
ahowa a compound verb with a gerumlival use and with an object 
following. The second merata-r ol such a compound phrase need not. 
howevi'r, be a transitive verb: tidnt ” to kill for no reason 

ira fo6u tobonua **to muftier him*’, nd iatmidim to follow them » 

12. Genitive. A genitive ndatbn is shown (1) by the use of the 
pre^Kiisition no “ of *': «« iwra wo " a tree-branch , iviw no <isa 
“ village of the sun ”, no toJho no fafttwi’no ** the shield of faith , Art'll 
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m hoko mt “ thi. wnnlR of pmyer”. Xo article w uacnl after 

iMt according to the usual MelaiiKtian cuatoiu. TaeikOj Xnw Hcbrittf-; 
Ikis nn as a g^'nitivc, *!//£, p. 238; see ako MIL,, pp. 28T, 33T. fo^ 
ve as a genitive, and ( omiJtirc tlic lu^- of e in Ijiii, which ruav he for 
wr tliroiigli the loss of n ; (2) by the iw! of the siiffixftl pmnoimfl of 
fwswssjon, 3nl |►cr«. sing, and pi.; him m ditlem m fottmtmrn " thev 
Its children the »%x>rld ix. *' the children of the world ■'; ™ 

Hfl “ the aide of the path ", no jhaWihi Aim mi tinmii “ the eye.s 
o mvn ; (3) by tlie iise of the fio53t-^iaive nounjs jtj^ with tlie 
pronoui^ of possession, Sul pers. sing, or phrsuftixed ; jjo maaohontn^i 

« m the peace of God Aim no hnu ndim mi ttmiie “ the men’s 
knives ", 

J3. Prefix. An instrumental prefix ,* »« seen in the words tie 
crook , ,mi “ bond ", Uii " cord ". h a prefix, ns in Florida 

anil Bngotu. iiacd with relationship terms! injd " brotJier, sister " 
11*1 tainatasi " bretJiren ", 

14. Plural. Plurality isdenoted by the use of Aim, pcraonal pronoun, 
3nl iiera. pi., preceding a uopii with the article no. sec K*' Aim 

the malt^, the men folk ", kira de “ tln ^.Aim "those "; 
A.m la used e.-cn when the anticipatory object Aim "them" 
luniediately preci-dcs: *,U, „« tmma taptUtAira him mi tiuvm “he 
» lorri over men " ; but the plural article him is not n.se.i when the 
fo^ dim, odim their" pre«sle: Aim lui oine .dim v. thiom n^em 

the th'“to take 

ronTr"'*"'* “finished, all" k added to a noun to denote 

™nplet.on or to^hty; AWe Mi denotes “all, compktdv"; 
hU-a is a >r«kpl.c^t«l form of Inl-n - 

, . .. ' “’"'•«?« 'k' n«ti™ of pl,in.lity: 

ciJiriy " Tlonoto' ^lir " .'’',',1'“’®"' ' ■“ “''ol'' 

I lenorcs all . »« rem po/>o«o » the whole land 

means “ i>kre**ti*^’ deserve notice ; inem 

o' "o™?, wkij. ■•.»»»™ L«. 

W-. n..«™ - koiir". ft,„« -,.,, 11 ,, 

«“'W’TTr" ''"T- ^ 


I 
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ronffo &t€ used with nil the suffixed pronoujifl of possesion ; 
wa/tf menns " becap^^ becau^ of, concent iug, sake na 

mutcrus because the personal pronouns may l>e added as well: 
inutedii ihila conceming us, for oux sake ", inau for my 

sake ; ran^ means '* cause, reasou^ because of, on accoiitit of '"p 
na fmfffida ikUa “because of us'*. 

ptpt ^*eaoh, every, all " is a noun : pipihira n& iimni “all the 
people ** I pipi asei, pipi set " every one, each " i ihila pipihiia na 
ntrada kade we are all meipbei^ oI each other pip bongi^ na pipi 
botfffi *' every day *% 

115. Gender, To denote gender, mmhic “ male ” is added for maleSp 
and Jbriaw ** woman ” for females. Bishop Steirard says tliat na 
no tmiie does not mean “ n male pig but " a feast of pork for males 
Only *', where the second na ts evidently the preposition na '*of ”, 
17, The reduplication of a noun serves to denote an inferioj sort: 
fiVimii “man’ll fifiriOrti "wooden image", niu "coco-mit"+ rii’tmtw 
palm”. 


IV, Pronouns 

18, (1) Personal :— 

Singn 1. inaii, una* mL 

2. ikoe, hoc, a. 

3. am, 

PL 1 incl# ihifa, AiVtf, a. 

I excL ihamij hatni, amt. 

2. ihamfi, hatnu, omu. 

3. ihira, him, am. 

Dual 1 inch taifi. 

1 excl. iunmi, 

2. Jlwmii. 

3, tarn* 

Trial I incl kduhifa, 

1 excl. taliihawi, 

2. ialuhamti, 

3. talnhim. 

19, The fonBA in the 3rtl pera, sing. an<J P*- thin^ 

08 well M of persons. The loniiB *mtm Anil hor of the lot ainJ 2nd pers. 
sing, are not in very common iise. 

The foitns In the first column may foUow the noima nm/e and rongo, 
f 15, when the suflixwl pronoiiiia of [tossesssion liave been attached to 
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this* ntnuis; m> matanoea nbovt^ ; uho tnn " : tniinti airt 

lie alone, by littnaelf ' ; tlie rlunl anti trial forma are iicitled to nouiia 
luted K'ith the Kiilfixed pronouna of pctsHeasioii when ajienkijig of twti 
ornf three people : i» foittii/ifa luru “ the heorta of the two of them ”, 
The short, forms in the thinl eoliuiiii are Uiteti by themselvea os 
the subject I tiu lauo ‘M am (*«ing*'; but the long forms of the 
find cohitnn, tiitiu, etc., must alvi'a^va lie followiii in the singular anrl 
plural ijy the shorter forms either of the aecond or of the thirtl columns ; 
while the forms of the wcotid rolnitui must always lie followed by the 
short forms. However, Aoe is never used with lAor, though it may 
serve im a subject, being fuUowed by o. The fortnu of the third cotuimi' 
when used with those of the other two columns, practically take the 
place which verhul |NirticIes occupy in such tanguiigi's oh, c.g., 3lota 
ami fw'a, hut they are defuiitely pronouns. The dual and trial forms 
are never used ulone as the subject, but are alwap followctl by the 
short plural forms of the third column. 


The use of the forms with f prefixed convep a certain amount of 
emphasis ; the copida hiu may often precede ; lAoe jb tofw ; mitwiii 
ku vatio “ you will stay ; 1 r1j«I 1 go 

an IS comfXksed of n, the {lerHonal article, and ri, the true form 
of the pronoun, 1st pern. sing. {ML,, p. 1 J 8 ) ; m Bugotu and Florida 
am Jjonggu « is ust^] hy \t^]f persoual pronoun, pere. siop*; 

« wmponnrleil with the veriud parlide kr in the form tnu. The 
A which appear® in lAoe, lAifa, etc., is for the <7 of the FloriiSa forms ; 
0 » for tjo, thmugh the dropping of the consommt (ML, p. 1 18), 
o used with a verb may denote an imperative; but o ntwo, with 
a KHing mtonation, may denote the question .rlrc you going ? " 
o « impounded with Ir, the verbal particle, in the form to. 

out 18 comjiciflrd of a, the perKonul article, and iVi, the common 
Wehin^iim pronoun, 3rd per*, sing.; it is used with the verlial 
iwrticlca e, if ; OM e Aoio num ** he ,s|Mike for his part”, oh dc “ he, 
this prson , wiow (ww «,>,) 

mmiu this, this pemon. he who, I mean », „ toinomt •' his fatlicr ”, 

m« "the man, he who", oia «« 0 ^ "the sun". u« 

/mom nm a M e 6« rmaii oio " the man whom the Urd blesses ", 
a o St pens, p|. bi foj, ttita^ and in 

Horjda .?*^0 thmugh the dropping of t ; Api has Ragu m, Oba do 
A/A., p. 113) for we” inol., and Florida haa 0 , and Biigotu ati, 
w pent, p . mcl., while Duke of York bos dht “ we ”, Tlio ft of the 
Bugotu form ci/i, has been shown to be juirt of m/f. the numeral for 
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“ four so it may be oojiclu<Jetl that tlie Vatiimuga anti FJorida a, as 
ahove^ and tJie n of fi/i, are for the penwnal pronoiiti fft. we 

irirLj tlirongh the drop>piiig of t. 

The forms fimi^ amu^ arc shortciifN:! form^ of hfimi, i.c, 
gania^ through the dropping of g ; tut mu is umi as an tm|a-mtivo 
and also its a \‘wative : humH i^no *' go vc I ” luimU\ hita nu baht 
*' yon lK>ya ! ”; but Ixtiamu “ yon boys ! is a collofpiiial use. 

fim m compost'd of a, the personal article, and frt, the cominoji 
Melancakn pronotm, Srri porA. pK, “ they i urn may be useti by ftscH 
as subjcot, or it is used following the longet forms. Tlie forms a, atui, 
fiMipj, am are compounded with the verl>al particle ke in the forms Xyi, 
lamif kumiij kara^ 

The i'ti of the dual forma is pnmllelefl by lit of Sa^a kitrr ** we two 
inch, and also by Jto iu?ed with the duah see §22* 

The prefije hilu of the trial forma m cvideiiHy a form of the numeral 
(ttln ** thrive I and the trial forms are oomposctl of ialu used with the 
plural forms hiin^ ete. The trial luimber is used of three perrmns. 

20. There is a form b* which is used with the dual forms, following 

the governing pronoun or pronouiia; it exprt'sjses the idea two 
jAMjple ", ami is usctl thus before possessive noims or preijositions 
to which the pronoun dim is sulfixefl: ntam ku btaza a wwi 

fl John ‘*as also did James ami John knamH himu ko famj^amma 
""you two are able fi kuru bmi ko m^firo tJiat they two might 
pray ko dim va tuho their net«^ mh^im “ in their 

house ”, a ko fhtadim htm “ the mother of the two ^, ko kfmndim 
hira “ the hands of the two This k&, and also hi of the dual fomi 
nbovc^ may be a change from ru (rw^) tw'o ”, through h Tnukoiiu 
has the forms iuko, miko, muk<i, ako, in the .lual, w here ko is evidently 
the ko of \'aturanga. 

21. tula ia uscfl of three |}cmon9 just as ko is list'd of twxi persons : 

kam ta!u Mu ” they three will sit urn fnbi they three went 

up”, c vhu fuai talu konidira ”he ret arm'd to the thw of them *\ 
ivi, rain, dalemiu the children ot you two, of you three ", The forms 
tuMiiifi, etc,, arc composes I of Uilu and hiiaj hami^ etc. 

32. (3) Pronouns suffixed to verbs and prepositions as the object ■ 
Sing. L ou. 

2 , An. 

For the Jrd pers. sing, the personal pronoun uiij is used m the 


^ Gmmmar, iTras, 
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object; in the plumj ntimi*er tlio personal pTOnouiia hitfi. hnmi, etc,, 
are nsetJ aa the object, nad in the iJiial and trial iinmiieri also the 
personal pronouns arc used aa the object. The form So is pa»lIehHl 
by FJorida go, Sn'a ‘a. 

am and him are used as anticipatory object* following a prcpcaitioTi 
or a verb, but only in the case of peraonB ; while him is legulaTly used 
in this aaj, the use of (lia ns an anticipatory object is more or less 
confined to prepositions: tmima niiigtpta a Tai^I ‘‘ to my LonI ’* 
haahhihim am him jihi am “ I will destroy them tliat hate him 
In ^atunlugB there is no plural ending in » such ns is used hi 
FJorida to denote the object when things are in quration. 

The pronouns of the object arc suffixed Utlaih " in vain taitotu, 
tuiieaia, (Mira, in agreement with the yefson at persons. 

23. (3) Pwiiouns suffixci'J to nouns to denote posseasiori: 

Sing. 1, ngg». PI. I fia 


11. nm. 

3. fkt. 


1 cxcl, tmuti, 

2 t»iu, 

3 dim. 


Thi^ foi^ are the same as in Florida, except in the 3nl pcm. pi., 
where Honda has dia, dim, with ni used of things. 

For the nouns that take these suffixwl pronouns see § 6. The 
suffixing of m, dim, to nouns may convey n itenitii'e idea, sea S 12 : 



. .ertflin \erlifl Ijavo tlie pronomuLal form wa suftixcd oh oii 
ojject. or used aa an anticipatory' object; am fiiaonjijia AwtcHo 
they made a promise about it ”, e m ” he pcrceiveil it ”, 

am jKtpadfi ^jam ” they were aware of it ”, no malrd>una no siM!(6ii 
to keep the commandment ”, ir tumhumi 



with tho person or pertcons ; 
he is their nuuiter ", 
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The pUiral forrui; inaun^ witi, dita^ arc imed with the article tm : 
m fmmi our ”, na iiiiu your nn dim their ” ; these prccciio 
the noun ; for the 1st pers. pL iiicL na nida is used ; these foTims are 
also uacd following the verb, hut without an article aiiil meaning 
for oiu: part ”, etc. 

(4) Pojw?sive.s : wj\ Aa, These are nouns and are used with 
the pronouns ngffu^ iwii, no, ete,^ added to the possessive fomi, 

nil Sing. L PL 

2. ttifiiu. ! e.\cL BiwjofHf. 

til no, 2. Hitnuf. 

There ia no a added to the forma in the I at and 2nd prs, 
os occurs iu Floritia and Bugotn. 

ni denotes (1) ^mVp mine"', etc., (2) ^*for my prt ”, etc, [ in 
the former case it cither preceiles or follows the noun with w^hich it 
ifl uwd, and the article itq may precede it: no niHo nit jirit “ hb <log ”, 
no tu’iiU cwiie na hneni n^efie “ that mnn^s things ”, tm Jlahnse niiio diVo 
a God ” the mercy of our God ” ; in the latter case it foliowia the 
predicate and is not preceded hy no, Kouns which do not take 
the suffixed pronouns are ust^:! with the pogseastve nil 
ha below. 

In the plural dida is usei! for the 1st prs. incl., and ttira for the 
tIhI prfl. The forms in Florida for the same prsona are dida, diVfiro. 
Cotlrington state.s (Jfi., p. 525J that this is prolmbly due to the 
attraction of d to n; but in Vatiirangu the plural pronoiuinnl forms, 
dida^ tttami, miUj dtra are used as meaning " our, your^ their nnd 
it wilt be notiml that these, with the except ion of dida, are the fomis 
which arc siiffixed to nouns to denote possession. (In the Ixmggn 
language the form tmm ocenrs in the existing testa w it h a similar use.) 
It would seem, thenp that in A atiiraaga. the pluml forms in ^ arc 
also used to denote possession without bidng suffixed to a posse^ive 
form, tn this eaae dida may be a reduplicated form of da^ w4th the 
vowel changcil to correspond w4th i of hiia w'e ” incl. ; while the 
Florida didim may l)e a reiluplieatf^l form of dira, rather than a change 
from 

ha. The prnnouiiH which are suflixed to ha are those of |23; 
hfi denolcH close relationship, and is used also of things to eat and 
drink ; it ia not useil, however, of the relatiotk.ship term^, but it is 
userl w ith the w^omls for “iWjmjMinion, neigh hour* enemy ” “ Aaan mlu 
friend, companion”* hama m ttw hdn " your neighl>our ”, 

lit 


vat*. \Li. eAui: 2. 
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bavfiiitt m Una ttttile “ my otM?my Affiwi io " hin wat«r ti» 
drink ", haiut must " bw food ”, Wtm ” their food A prefix a is 
ndded to tlio formA vimu, mm : nnoM/ffn ” for my part 

anma for his part, hin doin^ ”; there hit* no iiuitHnCf^ in tlie tests 
of the forms a»iVwtim', imiaitti, hut they doiibtiihis occur. This u is 
also preGset] to the fomiB mami, nitii, dira : fttimmi “ for our part ” 
etc. There ig a form oi/ii/o ” for our [jart, our (loin|; ", wlucb thowp 
o prefixed to tlidti. These fomis wdib a pnreetle or follow the noun, 
and are not nsed witli the article jia, 

25 (5) lX*moiifltnitive8. "This, here,” dr, otfr. vide; “these,” 
htra do; “that,' ngem^ utij^ar, iVia/Tfiir; “those," Aira ngew'j 
that person, a inefi ngent. It is pro ha hie, as Dodrington says, tJial 
dr, i^riw, primarily mean “ here, there ”, 

ode is composed of a, personal artiale, mid tie ; iade shows the 
prcstiicc of the i which is used with the pronoiuis tnou, etc., in 
hfelanesian languages ; de may be added to jbeisa “ thus ” ■ httzti df. 
c ioasti tie *‘ thus, in this fashion ”, 

A demonstrative di denotes '* t his very- ", and has an explanatory 
use as well j it also serves to enliven the diction ; it follows the word 
with wluch It is ui^ : inaa hmiwm di “ it is I indeetl ", e ioaiu di 
jiist^so f k^ra di we iiideod ", nia ke ront/omi di let him then 
car , di, like the Bugotii demonstrative ri, is used of a preterite ; 

fidfiO |f|. |],(! hfut ** 

26, (6) Interfogatives. ««*i “who?” plural, himeeif hm, m 
itta a at ? asn uasoauiu '* what (w’ho) is your name ? " kira^i 

wjflrr? fio wlio lire tlios^J (tliey) und whttt flje tbey 

*iiig I € hmif te km htta^ taka ie Aiwi ** how I * huii ** wliat 
arp you. doing ? how at-d yon t ** 

Tlie interrogati^cs tire aliwj u&^i] aa indefinites : nm rui fiW taatf 
mmo cnorny 

27. A distributive meaning is conveyed by ptpi, see | 15. ws«, 
1UWW denote “other, another, some”; imm tim "othem”, tvn 
musa any, some, food”, im iiguija “another, the other”, him 
v^m, hira m t’jgaaa, him e rtionn 

*nc ”, is used t© denote ” the one 
e keta. 

^ 2fS. Relative s. There are no relative pronouns, a' relative sensij 

» c«l.vej.d (I) by the „b|i,j„„ „ 

tl» ».» ol „ ^ ah “ that JaJn. 

{t was), the person who betrayed him ” ; (2) by the use of the pronoiui 


” otheiB ”, The numeral ivjfo 
. , . the other " : c kesa , . , 
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am “ tlufV ” ; tff/iii dodom Mram um itiHo “ you know them they afe 
eomtiig Le^ “ thosw who are coming ] (3) hy the u»e of a iie|>endeiit 
claiiiw': ii Jiidwjf ngette, mda e jjcro aia Judas (it was)^ and he 

l«?traycd him 

29. A word setti “ abac, hy of one's own accord h iiscd 

with or without the suflixed pronouns of jHJssessbn : imii se^nnggu 
“ I abiie *\ ^emna dirt he abiie e kem ^seni '* difforentp a different 
thing /iitH API*I “ we oimselvca 

W AlWECTIVEft 

30, Wonlfl wdiich i^milify iiounii are wavd in q verhal form, they 
are luaed with a verUnl parti tie i and all ao<a1Ied adjective^, except 
those witli a definite mljectival form, arc really verba. 

Adjectival Biiflixes : ha, n. 

ha (Flori<la is used (a) with nouns t habu " blood kabuka 
** Woody ” ; nangga “dirt^'j nan^/uAtf “ dirty ” t toAnm " thorn % 
kttkfimhs ‘'thorny*"; (A) with verbs: bfm “to be dirty”, bauha 
“dirty ; bak ** to be foolish **, brtbubha foolish ; tnaiahu “ to 
fear”, vuilakuha “fearful”. 

Adjectives, with Gr without an adjectival euiling, are used with 
the verbal particle e : nw rarwii^^j e Tabu “the Holy Ohost**; fta lanne 
e wmi “ a gootl man In the latter case the particle may be rlroppetL 
The adjectival suffix a Ls seen in mia “ alwap ” (atii to join ”); 
han€<i “ grown up ” {Bugotu, gano to Im; full grown ”), 

The verbal suJfixeSj fi,* adjectival meaning: wa 

<?ww! babiilehasi a foolish thing *% malum "to sleep well”, 

fipc pado mso^fgoli nu tobcifia “ his niiuti was much grievoti For 
a different use of fi, si, see § fOp 

Adjectival prefixes: mu, fu (tutfi}, fnjrn^ lam. 
ma : madrU smooth^ slippery (Lmix Main, afc-dali " smooth }f 
mifujffula ” burdened ” (Ijiu ^uhi “ to lie heaT.y nmh^u “ thick *\ 
tmliikfi aoftx gentle ”, iiHidad “ thin 

la is iisetl of condition, and is prellxed to ^erbs: Uiaggoli 
“ broken taJeuti, tuiuhiii “ to break off, broken off”^ hili to cut , 
taraji ■ break, broken ”, mji “ to rend ”, iaiavota ** separated * 
nD?3 to divide ”p 

tapa b usetl of spontaneity : tupalnktira “ to leap upright ^ 
turn is also ttsmI of spontaneity * luitied, to come 


t ti ijri |3J»#m;I id Fiji IW -mi aijjeciivil iuflisp. JiiL-,r p- IBS, 
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undone'*, "to loose", "to depart’*, tavatvlniru "to- 

get up”. 

SI, Comparison of Adjectives. Comparison is expressed by tlio 
iifle of h(j foNowing tlie verb and carrying the meaning of " ratlier, 
very ”, and doDOtiog degree : e txihalitve ba " very miseiiabte ’*, wm* 
Jisra fflAo prjfto bn “ and they shall receive more ”, e hki ba *' rather 
big, too big ” f to denote comjHiriiions, ha is usetl with the preposition 
icimit t lani “ with, from ”: ara tivo ftft» koFiidira " they are more than 
they boot toH bci i Juju'tM. nn boAn “a pig is bigger than a rat 

There is also a use of &n nith tana " to, from " to express comparison. 
It ’would seem that tam is used properly of things only, while JtaBi, 
i iconi is used properly of [jcisons. 

This ba is evidently the verb ba meatiing " to go ”, see J 3“ ; and 
its use as both verb sod a means of comjjarison is pindleled by 
a similar use of ter in Florida. 

The verb j/tyT, " to [jass by, farther on ”, is used with ba or wdth 
kat " up " following, to denote compariiions : puji 6a, e pujv ba. 
"greater”, e pnji itte i ionidira "is great among them", Le. "is 
greater than they ”, e ppyT kae ba " it is greater, greatest ”, A super¬ 
lative is expiessMl by fala “ very, numcroufi ": c foit'i jwfa " very big, 
too big”. 

VI. \'ebb8 

32. Verbal Particles. TJie verb in Vaturanga is conjugatod by 
moans of verlnd jjartides or of pionominitJ forms; any word used 
with the verbal ]>flrticles is a verb, whatever Ik; its form. 

The verbal particles precede the verb ond may bo used with or 
w ithout a subject ex]TrP8sed. The jjarticics in use arc e, ie, the former 
being without temporal significance and the latter being used of the 
future. Thu verbal partiele e is uwkI of 3rd pers. sing. only. Ajiart 
from its use with iidjectives, § 3<l,e is used without n subject 'expre^ased 
when the mcnnmg is " there is. it is " ; c tafumt " it in not, no ”, 
c w#™ " it is good ”, e mnaam " it is true, verily ”, e koaia " thus! 
saying , e may |>e used with a subject i jia oso r aso " the sun shines ”, 
«rt itm t «ao " the rain mined " ; a subject may 1* understood ; e hoko 
vaniaa " he spoke to me Them is a use of t with a plural subject 
which is used (collectively : hint na iwc nttia a Lard e paji kat " the 
things of tlie Urti are great ”; e is used in the expressions e 6 mw 
'■ how ? ” e vgim “ how many ? ” The numerals from " one ” to 
“ ten ” atw preceded by c; c fetm " one ”, 
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The verbal |HirtiylR ice h iiaccl in on unrompouiidefl form of the 
3rfl pera. sing, ooly ; it b used without a Aubject when the ULeaniHg 
13 “ tliere will be^ it wij] " : ke um “ it will niin ke uso it will be 
hue w^eather Jbr Jikzle deail ke jihii ** only one^ if one 

ke mkii “ only two, if two, let it be two \ it may be iiBeci w'ith 
a sobjeot; fffl ke him n/mAo mai mi muzet “ t he eiirt b uhall 

give her ineren^^e Mm it is used in certain j^hm^es in an iincom- 
poiinrlef] form : ke ka me bti " for ever and ever kc ni^cid '* to-day, 
of time to come *\ ke dam to-niorrow ”, kr ** how will it Ise ? ” 

ke ii^ compounded with the short pronoiuinal fornid fii^ a, ir, firiii, 
fiuni, and also with am ; the resulting forms are kau, Ao, kn, kfimi, 
kamti, kara. These forma are uaeil of the future or the siibjnnclL%-e, 
or With a conditional force ; ka and kamn are aim used of the 
imperative. The compound Torins are used either by themselves as 
the subject, or they follow the longer pronomiual forms irntn, ihoe, 
ihila, eto. The Florhia foraw w, m, an {ML., p. 53tt), to which 
the jjartielefl te and kr ate prefijst'tl, are evidently pronouns, ii and 
0 (ML., p. 118) being the true forms of the pronoun.^ 1st and 2nd peia. 
sing.p while a, m, au show the loss of t and ni, since the forms ami 
amu occia elsew'herc in Melanesia. IxjJiggu has the fesmis ti and o. 

The past tense. A ilcllnite past b show^n by the use of the adverb 
fioiio “ already ” (MaoH, it&ho ** to sitfollowing the verb ; a sentenci^ 
such as Jnrasei am iC^iT Arm may be rendered as " tht^se wlio carve 
them or “ those who car\'ed them The particle tm is iiseil following 
the verb, as in Longgn^ to denote a pret-erite i na htta o kake m ”tlie 
thing which you said See also the use of di, S 25. 

33. Imperative. For the imperative the verb is cither used directly 
and without a pronominal subject, or else it is used w ith the pronouns 
of the second person either singly or with the achlition of the pfirticlc 
Ac ! fi/u be off! ” amu wii, himu tmi, amu ke rmi come hen* 1 ** 
34* Conditional Couditionnl clauses or sfuitences have the particles 
e, kr, msetl with the conjunction ti prcwling • e, li ke. 

ti denotes ” if, supposing that, haply, in order to, to t ti Ao 
rerei aia ** if you see him /i e takara ** if not, or else , (i^f) Ar Uih 
" li*st Ii mt Aiwf ke t<m “ lest anj^hing Ik lost ”, e k^hara lari 

ti ke there is no one to help me ”, ua propiiet numu di fi 

ke mai ” that prophet w ho should tome ”, ti Aoc lo km feri fia tmimu 
lest thou sf rihe thy foot ”. 

35. Negatives. The negative used with verhs is tan i Ixith the 
verbal particles are used with mu: aia e fnu zajahmra ” he does not 
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uiulctstdhd ”, itia kc tnu molo luani/io '* |«st ho (ieliver yoti " • no 
{Nirtiflv is ijjwfl when tlie jjast tensi' is in : rtii frtw rei “ I flirl not 
see A word takafn denotes “ not to be, not ” : c (afiara '* it is not 
(ao) ”, tnhftra tau " not ut all ”, Itiimra 'pipha ” w'rtainly not, by no 
monner of meatUi ”, Tnshona lias tagura. tam, thus used, 

Deiiortative, For the dehortntivc or prohibitive ji/tu iiiid wioJe are 
used; these are both verlw ; jika meaim “to hate, reject, avoid” 
(Florida, sika], and mole means “leave alone, leave off” ; both are 
followed by a noun form, and the pronoiuia of the second persons may 
precede, lieiiig eompoimded witli the verlwtl imrtide ke : jiivi m fiJfu 
«no “don''t sit down ! ”, jtka jot fvrmno “don’t go ! ko mule tut 
pajtadam “don't think- ol it!”, nwlv iot mnta/m “don’t fear". 

3(5. Illative, The illative is tisi. “tliotj, thereupon, 

imme<liately, just now ” ; it proeetles the verb and is used with the 
verbal particles. 

31, Verbal Frefi,\es. The {.ausative prefix is Art “ to make, cause 
to lie ; hit may bo used with an intransitive verb, making it transit!s'e. 
Or it may be used with a transitive verb, thus increasing its active 
sense : uMie ” to die ”, wa/est’ “ to kiil ”, An nuilesti “ to kill ”, no 6« 
wM/estano “tlie killing of him ”, son “to bind ", am ba soriMm " they 
bound him ", ke ba ftini notidnta va soanm “ thy name siiall be 
glorified ", a ba fuji pfmpaneh- “ make ready", bti kakaiiti “ to make 
straight", Aoj'ijifi “ to make red ”, So far as the texts are concerned, 
it is difficult to distinguish Ijetween the use of the causative ba and 
the verb fca “ to go ” ; aticJ since it k hardly likely that the causative 
Ao is a form of the common Solomon Island caiisattve ns, it may be 
that 6a “ to go ” is alsio used as the causative in Vatiimnga. 

There is a fretjuent use of the verb ba “to go ” before anotlier 
verb os a kind of auxiliary : tnaret bttjau “ and they came, reached ”, 
i,e, they reached ; a Hako c 6ci /menu “ t he Word became man ”, 
lar ke fm c ivwi „a bara “ nnd there shall be one fold ", 6u t.vm ** to 
go ”, 6f/ fiato, A« sahe “ to go up, asoeiul ”, me 6« 7 «»cfe “ and it came 
to pass ” ; compare the use of fae “ to go, to be ” in Sa‘a : c Iw i diuna 
it went gonti i.e, “ it is gowl ”, nan lae ota i tmHafatpe “ I go to 
knowing it ”, i.e. “ I know It " ; ami the use of h “ to go ” in Unggii : 
am b, uimm ilaua “ those who (go) tnist hi him ” ; aiul of pti or b>t 
in Sesake (ML, p. m\ * also of ivi in Florida {ML. p. Instnm™ 
are found in the texts of ivi used as a causative : mlaka “ to make 
tidy ’ , twriro “ to turn round ”, mmronffo “a Iktener”. These may 
pcrliaiw Ijc due to u Florida translator. 
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38. A prefix Iti is itsed to denote cDnsecjuonoe of artion, “ ttit‘reuiK)ii, 
then, and, next, nupiin, in turn, at all " r kojiiM tm hi nuiUihii ** have 
no more fear me If fit na rtikantna iiu bojanft vmt “iintl be lM>m 
the second time **, if taw hi itiw'i hoto “ will not drink it agaiit ”, 
ke hi mfii'H an mhorfiin iiu ilani “and Ihoti |>nt cm tlie armour of 
lipht”, ti h l»H hi piihi “tliiU I fall not ap,iri ”, he ba hi 

jont va fiutratnantt ** before the fcjundntioii of the world . The use of 
hi corresponds in a measiire with that of the iNi n hni, which is used 
of repetition or oontinuaiice. 

39. A prefi.x A ini also denotes conseqtieni ial action : maia t him 

pomm'it '*and he (then) tonclied him”, hmcw him hnlu lawt >ii«a «a 
m'fci ** and I eontiiiiie in his low ’’ /* if bfi hint htiiofi hmui “ to justify 
ufl ”, cm hitii ttubutii u win, hic hint ivmajio '* 1 then sent so-and'Ho, 
who thereiJ|iOii went ”, wwim AeVit (itn “arni then they ejuestioned 

him ”. 

Aiwi has an additional meaniiip of “thereat, about, coneemrap” 
(lionppn t-iw/l: r fc^'t him nwfofeowjfi ” he Brat made a promise about 
it ”, jihi jw hini txtnmvfi ” lielieve it not ", hojika va hint hoi-o mni 
t*'!! no one it^\ 

hiiti i@ used with certain verba in tbe wav tliiit wij the [jrepositioiuil 
verb ”, b iiaeii in Floridn ami Bnpotit ; in theae raaea tlie pronoun 
of the object is not suffixed to him, as it ia to ni in the otlior two 
langiiapes. but follows the verb in the c»rdinary wJiy: him •iodmii 
" to think ”, Am jiAci “t<J h'lt" him Ao/e “ to declare ", AiW hed 
” to harm”, him tin “ to chanpe ", Ai'nf #oit " to be unwilling”, ant 
hiiiijikv him “ thev bated ils it is (.rolioble that this A»«i is Ai the 
verbal jwefix. and «i the “preiioaitiotial verb”. It oertamly is not 
the* instTHmental prejjositioii Aiiii, q.v. below'. 

.10, Keeiproeal Prefix. Tlte reciprocal jtrefi.x is cet, mW, miW: 
the transitive siiffi,x Ai is generally added to a verb which is used 
with the reeiproeat prefix ; the suflixiug of hi does ncjt necessarily 
cause the verb to become transitive : ifii^nhi ” to be di%fided one 
against the other”, rdpHmhi " to nin a race ", rrmooioahi “ to call 
one another”; in some casea the reciprocal fori«H with or without 
Ac, is used both as noun and verb: cWsicAwmi/iAi ”a diapute, to 
disjmtc”, tfihaltuv "mercy, to Iw merciful”, manao “distress, to 
be in need ". There is a form wiAi which follows the verb and 
has a reciprocal meaning: i'fliMw fViAoAo ifiht * speak to ot»e 
another "..This form may. be comjsired with the Bugotu vtiniffi 
" mutually ", 


\K\ n, — 




-!L Wrbal SiilTiXi^s. Thp Kuffixi>a vvliith artg-ddcd to vtTbiS to muki^ 
ihoLD transitive fire :— 

(1) Simple : hi, ti\ b\ mi, m, ip^i, ri, si, tb td, 

o!i “ to ekan^* ** to change aometliiiig 

Inji ** to be firat liijiki to do ji thing fimt 

azu ** to be equal niali “ to likcHt to equalize **. 

tutu *' to dmwii ’^p iidri^nf to drown a thing, to l)e drowned 

uuirahti ""to fcar'% nmiafuitti "‘to Ijc a£raid of^^ 

inana ** to be jK>werfiiIto empower 

/api> to ftlap tapm “ to clap (the handfl) 

Mw/e to he ill, to die ”, tmtem “ to Iriil 

tufxt “ to loose lidiati to loose sometliing 
iViW “ to drink ”, iimm to drink of 

Ih compoii 7 i<l verbs the second verb is used with a transitive 
aufHx even when the first verb has a transitive foree, or h useil itself 
with a transitive sulEx ^ tlie second verb often carries an odverbud 
sense : n^iuru “ to sleep soundly ”, iHrumhini hdm^ “ to sot 

up firmly , ww puda sosoTtfpdi nn *' Iiis hen rt was grieved ' \ 

nffao lokisi** to desire eaniestly ”; hbali "^openly “ (tabu “to appear % 
vuhihi “ openly [rtf/o “ to ap[ieaf are used 113 oflverbs!. In some 
eases a eompouiid verb, the seeond meralieT of whieJi ia us^l with a 
fiufbx, may lie iised as a noun : na hoko vc^^ali “ praise "V ?wi 
" goodness ”, 

A verb with a transitive suffix is aonietimrs used os a noun : rmfe 
"to die”, wfi fmlesi “death”; “to “to 

l>e:wailno tutfiriffisi “ wailing “ ; ktbo “ to \h^ at faidt, to eommit 
adultery Mbohasi ** to commit adultery, adultery”* In the latter 
example the transitive suffix si is added to hu, see f 10- 

The transitive suffixea may be used with u verb which is preceded 
by bfj ; tokixi “ to incrcfise the size of”, io nmfest “ to kill 

TlicKc transitive suffixes are not used aeeording to any |)articular 
role : it merely hiipjTens that a particular snifix is attoehe^i to u eertab 
verb- Some verba take two different suffixes ^ urntg^u “ to la? dirty 
mrtgguJinli, nuugguhim to defile ”, where It and m are attaelied to 
the suffix hit, 

hini (Florida g\ni) b a|»n used as a transitive suffix : iubuia ” to 
stumble /rrliWi/lii, iiAuiahmi to cause to stumble »fxi ** a njime, 
to name % soahini “to give a name to” diund “to rub, anoint” 
da&tdhtni id. ; roll ” to buy wa votihiniam " to buy him ”, 
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(2) ComiiouinJ I kfihim, loMm, 7ifj(ihini, mhim^ sahinh 
vahiiii. 

These suffixes ootiA^ey ft dfjimic tmusJtiv'e force to the v*etbp ftmi 
aio perhopa more rccognixftble as trftnaithio suffixes thnn ore the 
i!$implo forms. 8omc verbs use both simple aucl compound suffixes ; 

** to he lost ”, luif^hhini " to lose ”, 

fim “ to swing, to fJisperse amhikini to throw ftwaVi 
disperse 

ferto to fly ”, ” to fly off with 

hiiki ” to b<? liea\y ”, hjtdaui/t^kim to bo too ilifliculi for ^ . 

jimi '“to driz/dejfiWroAm* "to sprinkle”* 

hhif to strike labumhini "to strike ft jierson 

f.wsir ” to paddle”, vosetahim |>ftddle a eunioe ", 

ip^ro ” to lie doun ”, ng^mhini ” to knetek <iown ”> 

The suffix takini hIso means ** away A verb with a compoiiiid 
atiflix nmv bo used as a nnim ; misi ert ”, fia sasrtffAifii error , 
42. Reduplieution of Verb. X verb is reduplicated by the donbbti^ 
of the first syllable : aitffifo,a«g!/ntu}^fi \ iwno, mm«o. TkereduplicaUxI 
forms, paepanele (from panete) and tn'iW (from rei) are inTgular, 

The reduplication of a verb signifies continued or intensive action, 
and also changes or modifies its meaning, Some verbs exist only in 
a reduplicated form. The mere repetition of a verb may signify 
continued or intensive action t ttm c onno iiw tono me wijw be went 
on and on ”* 

-13. tlefleiive. A reflexive sense is conveyed by the use of 
“ to return, bock”, following the verb : oto e liibn tiwitetfi cmm* ‘lia 
“he killcrl liimself ” ; fuAif “ to exchange ” may bo addetl to i*u. 

44, Ihissive. There is no special way of forming the passive; 
but bit may denote a ^lassive, the verb lieing userl wrtliout a siihj^^: 
«H fc« panclr “ and it was done, it came to piss ”, me ba ftmre “ it ia 
written **, a n«v< t Ao tofi wiVr “ the pemon who was bought ” ; in some 
cases the subject may lie exjiressed, a transitive suffix being !i<ided 
to the verl*: c jtwibiisi »« btmupju “ my heart is streiigtheiieil . 
A passive sense U given by the use of the 3rd pern. pi. of the pronoun . 
ttra joito sfiiatt i i&tmfira “they iiumberwl me among them”, i.e- 
“ 1 was nurabenHl 

45. fbtler of the Si-ntence. Ttie subject frequently occurs at the 
end of the si’iitcncc, though uot necessarily w t nfi wiriki e sum m om 
“ when the sun was setting ”, e ™rw owi u tosirwu “ yo'i* brother has 
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returned m rara ua luii le tuu vm "a braneh tJiat dcw^ nut bear 
fruit 

Tlip wcntcnces are rather balanced than madf^ dependent the one 
on the other* and the copulative ma “ and is often kitroJuiCed 'wdiere 
in English no eopnla would be tia^d : pipi mm le vua, imia le viiigg€ 
m rara ngem every branch (that) does not bear fruit, and he 
purges that hraneli”. 

40. The antiei|jatorj object. The pronouns of the 3rd pen*. 
sing^T in the ease of peffionsj and of the 3rd pers, ph* hira^ in the 
case of both persons and things* are used as anticipatory* or ejctra 
objects of verbs and prepositions : mnmia rta ddaongga “ to my 
soul' p kail labiihtra ftira nm him jika am I Vkill destroy them that 
hate him ; but this is not always doiie in the case of verba* see § ^22 : 
Arrtu tunivahini hira no luiunggamu “ I wdll set up thy desoendante 

VII, ADyEHit«i 

47, Time, jwa ** yet* still ” (Florida mugm) follows the verb : 
km mu never Ifihara mu "not at air\ hem mu "only one”, 
mote iHH " wait a while I ” ; mti, mfi “ yet ” precede the verb : e tau 
vifi boja mu " he was not yet bom ■e km viti msu vmi " he has not 
returned yet”; tuji "firsts Ijeforc ail”* prewdea the verb; hoto 
again, a Iso* tnoreover ’ follows t he verb; Tioho alrend v * * , follows 
the verb* and is usefl as a preterite ; mia " always, for ever follows 
the verb; poi " until ” ; the ^^erljal particles le, may follow^: pot 
jtmlt, poi kejauli "iintii* as far as”, poi tnu miio “till I come^', 
mu lift " in a little while, soon ”* katiua de ” this time, now ”, i rtgem 
" tu-flay ”p of present or pfiat time ; kc ngeiii “ to day ”, of part of 
the day to come i hr ihmi “ to-moirow* ”, h ftoni ke h{ra ” by and by, 
in the future " ; Aim iu this phrase is perhafjs hi the verbal prefix, 
§ 38, and m to shine ", kim ” soon ”, fin dani ” by day ”, na bonf^i 
b}^ night ”* i ” yesterday ”, weiia de ” the day before yestertlav 
I ngari of oh| ”, h ttgfiri ” hereafter ”* t'rJungaim " a little while ago, 
the iky Isiforp yestenky "'p { ugim, h ugim “when ” f 

Pkcf^: m/c ” here, there ”* fade " there, here tabani de ” on the 
other side”* all show' df, n demonstrative pronoun; daua "here, 
there* there it iw ! ’’ there i ngge jhI ngge " here and there ”, 

t ticfi ' where 1 anywhere”, jmjioli ” aliove* around ”* i pf>potina 
” aim VP* aljove it, on top ”, mai “ here, hither”* aiu ** away ” ■ these 
last two words are verb# meanuig ” come here ! ”, “ be off! ” ; the 
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words (fa(o, puji, Jtufi, ftl) mcflning “ up ”, ond «wo “ down ”, are al^ 
verbs; i loji ” outside ”, i hotu “ abovn ”, i ttit« “ down cast ", 
i loitga “ ashore, inland, Htnitli ”, na tmo “ Bouth ”, i ala ” west - 
i fast “ north ”. Tbc last six. examples, except «« iitao, all contain 
the locati’ve preposition t. 

Manner : le, fcJe, w«. ie mu “just, only, merely, at all, any how ” 
{norida lce)i Wosi (a verb} "thus, in tliJs Tniiiiner"; tbe^ ^1 
follow the verb ; koaza, koiitti dc “ thvis ”, e ko^xa “ as follo’ws, saying ", 
fata "saying ”, of reported speech ; iiumii ” foraootb, that ia to say, 

I mean ”, is used in cxlilanatioiiB and follows the w'ord it tiualifies t 
au mare nuwiii di “ 1 mean, t wrote ” ; iiffaiu " perhaps , follows the 
verb 5 iui ^un, iv hua, koaza iirt Aw(i, Itikrt kc kna how ? 5 o 7iuo 

” what did you do ? ” ; these am also used as indermitca meaning 
” whot ? " ; Jiata, a superlative, soowa “ very ” ; both of these follow 
the verb pipizu entirely, completely is only used with the 

negatives : takam pipizu, jiia pizu ” not at all ; f«ti taate 
“ not quite dead”. 

43 , The negative ailverb is ^aAflrw ” no ” : e Uikara “ it is not 
CO, tfio, i#o, all express afhnnation j nv asks a question, is it so 1 
(Sa‘a «») t to »f " mother ” is used in addieas to a woman by a 
small child. 

VIII. Pkepositions 

49. Ijocativc: ». 

Rest at: ila, ia, tana, iiam, k&m\ V lonv. 

Motion to: kaputt. 

Motion from ; iii, iant. 

Dative : lonf. 

Genitive : no. 

Instrumental ; Amf. 

TJie locative » is usctl with [place names ; i Vero no aso ; iVo means 
“ at, on ”, the pronouns of [possesion may be addetl: iCei Moji ” on 
the earth ” ; ta is of general significance, and denotes “ at, in, from, 
to " of place : In ninffi/u m wi^iu iNWHiat) ” in, from, to, my resting 
place ", me irttttffuH taiamla /« tm paraka " and giusod steadfastly 
up into heaven", f« iffl “JB. to, from, the house”: the 
pronouns of possession arc not suffixed to la, except in the case of 
laiirt; lana denotes “in ", and is usikI with or without the article 
na following ; it is eomposed of ta, with ii« the suElxcrl pronoun, 
3 rd pers.sing. j it denotes" in, with, belonging to, from" : lflf(« souwa. 
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IwiiH m toana " ui hb name”; tmui k used of oamjHiriiion, §31 ; 
{tami ilenotes “ to, in, on, from, hero, there, tboro it is! ’’ There k 
a iise of llano in the tninalationn toeaniti|» “ eonwniidg it ”, This k 
pmiMljIv incormt, being a rcjnlering of the .Motn opena ; torn, i lom' 
ilciiote " with, at, to, from, among " ; it takes the place in 'V'atiminga 
that la does in Florida ; the pronouns of poaseasion are HuAixeil, anil 
tlie jiersoiial prononna may lie ailded also : i ionittMmi hami “ with 
iw”, f inn7ut data i ImuliTa {him) " it began with them ara ntai 
i X-owi/HH " they came from you ''; sec the use of jce, m the Sa'a 
langua^^\ 

ivipuli' denotes ‘‘ ogaiast. in the way of, over against ” ; m lam-id 
hipriti /lira " the niler over them ", mole htpuli no latde " put it over 
by the table , In the translations then* arc severBl other uses of 
kapiili wiiich wouhl, inmrrccHy, make it equi'i-alcnt to Jfota goro in 

all [tH 119^^ 

«• denotes “ belonging to n place ", and so “ from n place ”, after 
the usual Melanesian idiom ; mi mla wijara “a Sovgship”. Inakona 
Iijis also tliifl fti. 

tarn means " from ”, of pemojis or things ; it may Iw followed 
by the article na, and the pronouns may be suftijced : ko mm tanmu 

“depart from me”. Codrington mganis lant as the same as the 
Flariilii word ^nL 

mm means ^‘to ", and ts used of jierwoiis only : in tmu vamau 
“ give it to me " ; twni k actually a verb with the meaning ” to come, 
to go , and also to say to, speak to ” ; e nuii ** he came 

to lift, flpofe to 113 

The genitive na not followed by the article »a ; for examples of its 
use, ^> § 12 ; lit is not used as the genitive, though it may ooeur in 
oertaiii phrases, e.g. ran ni ihth “ a fiahing-kite ", the use of which 
kiti- k shown thus to k' of Kloriila origin ■ AiVri precedes the won! 
it qualifies, and means » by, with, theroby, thorewith ” ; »»,. 
hmt iehirnlm matrsi «« kw" he looked fora knife to kill tile pig with ", 
t-e Aim Art tajaMi hami ** to instniet us therewith ”, he inaimrc hint 
«« /leu to W'rite with a (leii Tlierc are a few instanoes in the 
Vaturatigii testa of the use of Aiui meaning "with”, of accom- 
panimi-nt : Aim' 6 o^, Aiwi tvnra “to he born with”; this may he 
due to a Florida tninslution. 

Corlringtoii equates him (J//,., p. n-y) witbfffiii of the Xew Hebridw 
and of Fagani (Ran tVisfovaJ) ■ it may well lie divideii into hi + ni 
for xMaewo has both and fjim {ML, p. 417 ), and Gog has i»i (ML.] 
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p. 375) fts iustruroctttaliB, and Florida and Bugotu have nid, 
mfltnimcntat^ and m the “ prepoHltional verb ” which » used before 
certain verba. Sec also Aiiii, g 33. 

Compoiiiid prepositions like i l/io *' inside' , i tatma iu it. inside , 
i' jwli. f polina “ upon '% i mmm “ underneath ”, are made up of 
nouns prccctled by the locative t. 

tofu, a verb meaning “ to collect ”, is used to denote “ with ” ; 
kola hUa “ together with ns ”, iotuho " with thee 

IX, Conjunctions 

50. Copidativc : ma ; ti. 

Disjunctive: tna, »ui ti; dmm ; tie. 

Conditional; ft. 

The copula mo shifts its vowel to e, i, o, to agree with the ftrst 
vowel of the wonl following, but w« is commonly used wliatcver 
be the succeeding vowel; the vowel of ma drops before the initial 
vowel of a succeedbig pronomi anti also before the verbal particle e 
riKiffl, wiiiHiu, etc, j w«i also denotes or ” ; ina ti in “ but ” ; diam 
” but ” raises a counter idea ; it is composed of dc ** or ” and i ora 
” where ” ; de ia “ or” ; its vowel drops before a aniJ i: diAoe, da 
wwa; for the use of f* ace § 31 ; further jexamples are t jari mntaia f» 
ite mat ” tell him to come ”, H ke Ui na hokona “ that the wonl might 
be fulfilled 

X. Numerals 

51. (1) Cardinals : — 


jfcr.m '* one ”, 

QUO ”six”. 

raita ta'o”. 

tjtfii **seven”. 

fof« “ three ”, 

ala “eight”. 

mii “four”. 

'* nine ”. 

jeke “ fi ve ”, 

sojinfrmdif “ten”. 


These are the onlinary Solomon Island numemls. except jehe 
” five ” ; kem ** one ” shows <m “ one ”, which appears so commonly 
in Melanesian langiuigos [ML., p. 243); jeke is tnakona cr^.. 

The verbal particle c is uswl liefore all the cardinal numbois, 
including fowo; it is sometimes omitted, e Ixm , . . e kfsa ineana 
“ the one . . . the other '%ehmtseni ” different, not like any other ”, 
keM hie »»« “ one and one only”, (r** tau *‘thc same, one and the 
^nmn ", mi “ together ”; tarn ** one at a time, from time to time ”, 
tasHtfumt ** one at a time, simple jiki (Florida «iri) means a ” single 
one ”, generally with a ne^itive sense, ” not one ” ; Jikni (Florida 
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Tneaiis om and no more '% e tmi jikai Me " not o’l’on one ”, 
jthn tMii “ only one ; A?, sjcc §32, is umsl of two people : An Aoffrm 
his two friends ”, am ko ruhi *' they two ” ; fain, sec § 21, U 
itiiCil similarly of tlia^c (jcojiIc. A won! pfiin, k used moaning ten 
hut only Ui the phmse c rula patu “ twenty” j e fwAn jHJiu Aeati “twenty* 
one ” ; ** thirty ” is eloiu s^in^t’^du ; “fifty-four” is {e) jeke mn^fn-ulH 
itifi ; /uA*'* “ perfect " is added to stiiujai'-uiu to denote ” a full ten 
” Hundredk satifpitn, i.e. the Floriila hfiniialutti with the I omitt^id; 
it is iis^l ^vith the article na : e kesa mn^lfu ruia patiijehe “ a hundred 
and twenty-five A ” thousand ” toka fFIorida which is 

also used of a great nujTifji?r, a mtdtitxule ; nudu (Sa'a wiok) moans 
“ten thousand, a vast number” ; both of tho^e are used with the 
article no. 

jam {:::ura) is used of numhers over ten; tlie won! means ** to be 
in addition, over ami above and its Florida and Biigotii eqxiivaknt 
ia mm ** to go on, reach ” ; it k Uflied of the numliers over ten and 
a hundred : Minfiax^ilujara e rukti ten, two in aiidition ”, i.e. twelve ; 
e kem an jf^m e ruJivi jaifu “ a hiindrfd and twenty ” j mi jom 

** and some over the ten ” j dait^eth' jam ” to be in exceas, abnndonefl ” 
A prefix, denotes “apirty of, apiece”: tattffo rwAri ”in pairs^ 
two bv tw^o” ; tariff a Hffim “ how many each ? ” There are certain 
wonls which denote a specific number of things : jwja ”ten bread- 
fruit”, ”teii ccjco-nuta "t fni “ten fish”, fm ” ii string”, 

Udirta “ six shell-monies, of aiic strings each*', faN ” rope, line**. 

52. (2) Ordinals. The ordinab are formed, except hi the case of 
ftffiitafja^ m ^igidam “ first, the first ”, hy adding nim to the caixlmals: 
Tfikanina, MtinittSf saTtifainilummt, stUHpihmhuj^ This ai'jPrt is evidently 
a conipound of ni and an', noun endings^ the former being used to 
make the ordinals in Bugotu, w hile the latter has a similar use in Sa*a. 
The onlinab are used with the article m. 

53. Distributives, The idea of " at a time, apiece** b coniTved 
by the reduplication of the first syllable of the caniinal numbers: 
AcAcJWJ “one apiece^ one and the same”, kekem him ”each one of 
them", AcAc^ainiw “each one of your"; nmd'a ”two at a time, 
tw'o apiece ", jmpada rarwka to be of two minds, to doubt ”; 

** by fours *"; onemo ” six apiece ”, 

5i. 5[ultiplicatives_ Aofi'iut ” time, Dccoslon is used with the 
canlinnb to denote ”onpe, twice ", etc,: r kem hdim ”once”» 
e i!itY> kaliiftft “ often *'; ” hnw^ many ? " is e ti^im ; am n^tm ” how 
mjiny soever they are 
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XL Exclamations 

55. aia “ tlwre ! tLcre ! 
oi hoi, p«m • ai rrt, grief. 

<t\ao, surjwiMe, 
fl(efe“tutl tut!” 
nfm«, I(««, suri)riae. 
satisfaction. 

“oLl” 

kadnsi, satisfaction, 
iHJtt ** BO ! M‘ell then ! " 

'■ can't say I don't know ! ” ^ 

dissent : jn'fc iahira “ not so ! ” optfe alas ! ” 
sasi, soCT ** wrong ! ” of disgust. 

tQsiitggw "my hrotlier!” Hntinggw “my niotliert” timnggu 
kahave kodt^ bitala “all my female mothers 1” ate eKcIamatioiis of 
astonishment. 

OTfa “ wait a while ! in a moment! ” 




I 


I 

I 
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Some Swahili Nautical Terms 


By B. D. Copland 

T hese words were collected ot Baganioyo ard Taiipw nnd on trijis 
between Zanzibar and the niaitiland. Most of them do not occur 
in any ol the standard dictionaries, tliat is, in Kmpf, Steere^and Madun. 
In casefl where a word has a specialized meaning or a difiereut meaning 
from that given by the authority, the fact haa been noted. 

The following abbreviations are used : Kr., Krapf, StiaheU-Kiitthuh 
Z>ic(j(MMtrV i Hdiulboak of Ihe Lanfftinffe ; M.. Madaii. 

Didionary. 


A^ri . 


Batati 


Bau 

Biiana 

Som 

Bumh 

Bunda 


Chande 

Chipi 


Dafitrai 
DauU , 
Ih^ari 


A 

Sliglitlv curved central rib of hull 
(R) = on a boat or ship. Kr.). 

Shroud, and particularly the central miming 
gear made fast to a rope (sAuHrfi) and block 
from the mast-head, and to a roiie loop 
(^^^rai’a) on the ship’s side. 

li 

, SWp’s log, Kr., St., J[.) Rofie dependent 
from the foot of the sail used to make it fast 
when running before the wind, 

, Outrigger. 

. (See Fashin.) 

. Make fast with a hitch {— to afiiams one. Kr.). 

. (Sec 

Heavj' shore used to support the hull in building 
pack, a hale of goods, Kr.). 

C 

, Flat stem. 

. Gunwale (of outrigger canoe}. 

D 

. Fender (.Vrahic 

. lino of planking above the Ubauiea Mnriki (q.v,). 

, Boring worm. 
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Farasi 

Fa^hin 


Fiitido kubwa 

Gidamtt 

Giyami 

Gor<fii 

Hamlau 

■'h 

Janja . 

J liftffu 

Karftd 

Kamma 


H, Dp COPLAND— 

F 

* Ribecl cro^-bar n^lit Jift on wliich the yard re^a 

when down* 

(= Prow of the vnasei, Kr, ; = stempost. St. ; 
= block of wotjd fastoDcd to the stempfwjt 
(tumiVi) in a native-biult iwid canyiirg 

the rufider, Sh) A boat-builder ejcplained 
the {situation to me as follows : Both bow 
and atempost are in two parts- The bow'post 
consists of the prow {Joskin ya nAeU) and 
a acconfl member parallel to it inside (Worta) 
to which the hull planking is attached. 
{Bitona = double, llncdT Kr^+ St., M.) The 
stem post consists of two partes also, the 
inner {fashin ya add the onter 

(fruniia) to which the rudder is made fast. 
(EuonVi ;^steTnpoat, Bt.) 

Main cross-beam immediately forward of the 
mast. 

G 

* Bott-s (Arabic = precede) (= sandal-atrap, 

Kr*j St., 

* BollarfL 

p Temporaiy ribs used in shaping tho hull. 

II 

. Kope leading from the forward eud of the yard* 
{Ilamaroitrif M.) 

J 

. Peintor- 

, V-shaped ribs of the hull at bow^ and stem. 

K 

, Elbow-piece strengthening the cross-memberH 
(/amfo) of the hull. 

, Massive wooden block in the angle of the hows. 
{Arabic i = divide.) Krapf describes it 
as a cutwater, but it is inside the howpost. 
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Kifunffiychii sarat^ta 


Kipm 

KitrarQ 

A'ftnwfa 

Kiresi 


Kope laahing p«J5sbig through the stcrnpofit 
(^iiniio} and hpidiog the rudder down on its 
hinges. 

Roofing amidflhipe. 

Bowaprit iaflbing on outrigger canoe. 

(See 

( fpo jtwtvi) flat-headed fcecl-noU. 


Magendo 


Mnntiro 


M<inki 

Mamhamu ^ 
MMa . . 

Mrengu 

Mficana 


51 

{3ia?i ^ wnojeijrfq.) Sfouggled goods. Originally 
applied to Mbve-nioniug. JfoJi 

is the term eommonly used for cargo on the 
Mrinm^ Shehcnn b rare. 

Rope leading irom the after-tip of the yard 
through a block at tbe mnst-hoBd to tbe 
deck. The alKbaha is a similar rope made 
fast to the foraanl tip of the yard. 

I^y the keel, start building a ship. {See aUo 
Vb&u-) 

Seam. 

Short outrigger supports bshed to the mam 
croaa'metobers. 

5Iain out^rigger cross-members. 

Short spar, sot in the keel, which braces the main 

mast. 


X 


Saiftga yn mbeh . 
XuTiga gfi kiicindfi 
Xgungu 


Bow anchor. 

Stem anchor. 

Hole in the tfuftamo (see *l/rido/F) into w hich the 
mast is stepped. 


Pua . 


Sa}mki 

Sarama 

Safari 


P 

Lflige cringle throngh which rum the sharufi 

{q.V.), 

S 

VbaH.) 

(Sec Kiftingo.) 

CuTT«l atdc-ribfl of the hull. 






SOME SWAHIU SAUnCAt TERMS 


jSeremoiN' . - (Sco 

Sktruti . , Bopc nmde fast to the midcUc of the yanl, 

holding it close against the mast and serving 
as an extra stay rope in the outrigger canoe. 
(jVraUie = mpe.) 


Shaurisi 

. Heavy i»plittiiig chisel used in shipbuilding. 

Shebaha 

. (See JfoidiVo.) 

Skiraka 

, (See A^ri,} 

Shunffi 

, {Shungi Ifi vdingofi.) Mast-head. 

Suff^ 

* Careen. 

Teku . 

1 

* Roughneaa (bahan itva teht = the sea is rough). 


Compare kiitekaa to toss, St. 


Vbau wA nioriH . 
Ubau v?ci mimaki . 

Ubau wa ^remani 
Ubaii icfa zimra . 


Vlimi 

Usfidnga 


V 

First plank above the keel. 

Small planks, projecting aft of the fmhin below 
the water-lLnej and gripping the 6w»nVi. 
Raised planking round the poop* 

Top line o£ hull pUnhing, or line of planking 

just above the water-line. (Arabic jtJ = 
girdle.) 

Heel of the mast. 

AVooden block (one of four or five) through which 
runs the slictntti (q.v.)* 


V 

F*/at(iwi6a - - Flotaam, 


W 

iradiVo . - Groove in the keel into which the wAow wa mariki 

is set. 

Z 

Zinara , . (See (76iiu.) 
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Etj K L. Ttirncr 

DemonAT ltATlOK PE la PaSENT^ ItKB LAN^iUES iNPO'E^Or^iENNES 
ET ^lisimQt-ESp B 3 ' M+ IlONNOBAT- 9 X ll. pp, 598. Park. 
Pawl G<ruthperj 19::35. 

In thia attempt to prove the febtionaliip bct^ve^n Inflo-European 
and Semitic ilr. Hoimorat iippears to neglect entirely the genemUy 
accepted principles of linguistic science. Most of the book (pp. 100 337) 
consists of what piirpt>rts to be ji coniparntivc vocabulary of Semitic 
and Indo-European. Rescmblancea of vw'abnlary alone arc of little 
]>iobative value ; but such a vocabulary as this is completely worth¬ 
less, Not only arc the most bmrrc and imposaible combinations set 
forth, but the forma quoted from a score or mors of languages appear 
to be quite untrustworthy, if the alleged Sanskrit words may be taken 
as a sample : e.g. on tbe first three pages we find Skt. avuk ‘ father 
abik ‘ husband comba ‘ black cambha * bird papa ‘ father 
mama ‘mother', gabas ‘give(?)’. sanat ‘year*, hana 'old*, 
da, kaza, kasta, kaya * hand *, ynda, yoda ‘ help *. These words 
have no cxisteaoe outside Mr. Hoimomt’s mind and the covers of 
this book. On the same pagys ; Latin haimus ' year}mdo, adyudo 
• help *, bheredo ‘ mule Quid plura ? 


SrumA lKin>lRANiCA. Ei!besc!a»e yilR WiLMBWi Okigeb zuk 
V otLENDttso tiES 75. Lebensjahrks. Edited by Walther 
WOST. 61 X 9i, pp.xii, 327. Leipzig: Otto Harrassowitz, 1931. 

M. 20. 


Tliis volume, edited by Professor Wiist, containing artidea by 
thirty-six scholam, is a worthy tribute to the I'eteran scholar whose 
name is famous in the domains of both Iranian and Indo-.4ryBU. 
The very number and variety of tbe contributors make an adequate 

review of such a collection of'gooil things almost impossible. Wituess 

the list itself. Buddhadatta, Hocart, Zacharia?, Jules Bloch, the late 
Kmst Leumann, Baehhofer, B, C, R. Pick, Mrs. Rhys Davids, 


Wintemitz, Hommel, Scheftelowitz, Schick. B. K, Ghosh, Hauer, 
Ocrtcl, Betty Heimann, Edgerton. Renon, Walleser, H. K. Deb, 
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Wiist, Nybei^i Benveniste, Waekcmagel, J[eiU4?t, Tavaclifl, Rcich^It^ 
Konow, Aiirel Stein, J, J, ^^Eodi^ Morgenstieme, ih Puulp Williams 
Jackson, Doinhart, ^[erkel. TLc^ articles cover questions of 
Literature, Religion^ Folklore^ and ijinguagc. The last are the most 
numerous. To meat ion but a few of these t JuJes Block eonsideni 
the change of gender m Skt. n. > Pkt. mifd f., and coiincets 

It with the general IE, tCTidency to give animate gender to the won! 
for * road \ F, Edgerton mairitains+ agaitist WackernageL that the 
pronominal stems in -rf, mnd-, rare in VetliCj and having 

no |hiirane] in Iranian, are iinalogicaL formations after etc. 
L. Renon contributes an illuminating and suggestive article on some 
as|>ccta of the .^uflix in Sanskrit, In the domain between Iran aiic.1 
India the (niitor hinwlf, in a masterly treatise, aces in R\\ nhka- 
an IraiiP-Scythion proper name. On the [ranian side Nyberg deak 
with two problems of phonolog^% IE, in Peraiaii, and the 

appearance of /r* as hr- in Iranian loatiwortla in Armenian. Bcnvenistc 
stufiies ^^ome differentistion in the Avestan nomenclatuTe nf animnis 
wLich ho ascribes to the differeneo betwwn pjpiilar and learned 
language. Meillet shows also that Avestan ika^^a- by rejison of its 
initial belongs to the popular \™abularj\ Wackemagel writer on the 
Indo-Iranian type of fomiatiou seen in Av% Rekdieb 

dLwussefl two problems of Sogdian jip:aminar, the augment anri the 
inKnitivc and passive participle j and Konow estab1^^^bes the existenc^e 
oF the neuter gender in the &^kian of Khotuii. 

Ki^Qt.UflSE d'u>E HmOtllH UK 1*A JjAXCUE SaSSCRITE. By .L 
fjJ X 8}, pp, ix, 188* Paris : Paul Geiithiier, lalL Frs, 

The lustory of the fndo-*Arynn languages is known to us through 
documents of one sort or another overu longer period than that of anv 
other branch of the Enilo-European family, in attempting an outline 
of this history Professor lilansjon has provided a much-needed bcK>k. 
|>esignefl primarily for the beginner in Indian Studies and for anv 
generolly interested in linguistic problems, it can nevertheless be read 
with interest ancl profit by all Indologists. For the previous, and 
especially the subsequent, historv" of a hitigiiage of such great cnltura! 
and lingiiistLC importanc'eas Sanskrit cannot be a matter of indifference 
to the student of any of itH aspects. Unfortunately* despite Ita long 
history^ vre have not the seme wealth and preetsioa of facts ns eiiablerl 
Meillet, for example* to write what were perhaps the source of Mansion's 
inspiration, hia two histories of iiteek and I-atin. Xcvertheless, the 
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author has struck a happy mcati between lea\'iiig the reailer in a fog 
of livpotheaia atifl recording as facts what are often only jirobable 
theories. Tlie work deserve* aucccaa, and (unh-aa the rather high price 
for a booh of this size proves deterrent) should soon run to a .second 
eilition. A fesv suggestions as to detail may theo [perhaps lie 
permitted. The nocent formetl an integra] part of Sooakrit (with \eflic 
and, iia the author points out, Bha^} ; it shoultl, wherever known, l)c 
marked. The history o( SSsiiiskrit. even in a motiest volume of litis size, 

< arniot be consideml complete without some aecouid of its extension 
lK‘yon<l the borders of Ifulia aud (.leyIon, both to the North and the 
Kiist. In ChopU'r VII oo Indo-Iraninn some mention might Ik mode 
ol tlie is-ciilinr problem raised by the Kaftri group o( laiignagi^ and its 
discussion bv G. Morgenstierne in his Rrjxirt on ft fAntfuistif JfwsioH 
fo Afyhattistau, pp. 5(t litt. The chapter on New Indian is incomplete 
without some ndereme to the Danlic group of languages, which 
n ileveiopnient to a large extent indejjendent of the main body of 
iTub-Aryan languages in Indis projicr rendem {larticulurly interesting 
to the linguist. Thus the complete disappearniife of inteni'Malic 
iinaspimteti stojiB or tlie aselmilutton of r in consonant groups ascrilted 
to New Indian on p. lOl doe* not apply to Danlic languages, 

some of which iimintain -A- and -/■, and i)crhaji» p* consonants m 
one form or another, while groups containing t os tlit* second mcmlier 
remain intoct generally in the Xorth-l\esi anti even as far south as 
Gujarat. On pp. <>5 (i the full implications of the phenomena of 
Sandhi me not brought out. Tlicse phenomena, as far a,s consonants are 
concerned, are I»qs« 1 on the fact tliat all final t'oiisonants were 
uncxpJodetl. This uccoimtii (I) for tlic complete tlisappeamnce of final 
consonants in Mithlle Indian ; and (2) for the parallel treatment of final 
consonants and of interior consonant in positions in which they too 
were unexploiletl. Thus on p. 62, the description of the development of 
so-called final A as -f and -k does not take into account the iliffercnt 
de^-elopmcnts of final *~h anti Ldtervoealiu In the first, *1; Wfore 

unexploded -s i* itself unexploded and like interior uoexplmled ‘A or *5 
before stops other than dentals liecomefl -f I'd), while with 

exploded ^ and if" liecanie ‘As-, Thus < *ipiis os ritibhih < 

(after which cdsw instead of earlier ciAyir < and dikfii 

< *di‘ksu tike fviAsi (after which diA instead of •dif, etc.). 

> tW-kHnagri, vtfn'iNl. Gr^ |j 110, HO. doe* not onTiHfO- tin- iiOHibility, it ao1 
|irobobtlity, of ■ diffrivTU dr^rlotHnont of .ti- and -'kf, 
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A few Bmflil points: p* m is not a mere nasiilusitioti of the 
prececlitig vowels, as i have elsewhere shown from the evidence of its 
development in New Indiani. P, 60^ the ineluaiow of jh among 
the [palatals derive<1 from gutturals is a slip. P, 61, the existence 
of affrioates in Kahr! corresponding to the IE. palatal seriesj k, eto*p 
renders it doubtful whether these had reached the stage of S^sollnds 
in eonimoii Indo-Iranian. And, indeed^ the ilevelopmeiit of the 
voiced j ifl more easily explained as fmm an Indo-lr. g' or d* 
than from an intermediate 1 In Sindbi j < Skt. j- is still a 
fitrongly palatalizetl (BuIlSOS.j III, 301)+ The MI. change 
of Skt. jh > fiii points to a pronunciation g*h or d*n rather 
than [d^^ji] which in the area w'here j had moved to [dj] gave the 
development jj, P, 82, what ia the authority for the pronunciation of 
Skt. fi as [□;] ? On the same page it might be more correct to sid)«titute 
‘ im Franyais ’ or ' lui Beige ■ for * un Europ^nas one who 
confuses the first vowels of bala- and bfllfi-. P. 113 ^singh. %, feu ' 
is perhaps a slip for Hi* In Singhalese the descendant of Skt. 
a^fij- is 

Truths oy Lasguage. O Compariitive Philology of the Sanskrit, 
Bengali and incidentally other Prakrits* By Srisath Ses. 
pp. 336. Calcutta^ 1928* 

This iMoh would be better named * Untruths about. LEuiguage \ 

Bibu(X:rafhie v^nn;^!.'^. By L. Rex^ou. 10| >c 7. pp. v + 339, 
Paris t Adrien-MaiBonneuve, 193L Prs. 100, 

In this bibliograjAif- Jlr.Renou ha*s prorluced an mcom- 

parable instrument for the use of atiidenta pf any department in Vedic 
study. It Ls ns far as possible a complete list of books (Lncluding 
references to re\iews of them} and articles dealing with Vedk*: sttidiiiis. 
The term Vedic has been used in a Large senaej to include the 
BamhitAsT Brahmaiias, Upaniwds, Sutras, and the annexed te^xts. 
The work is divicled into two parts. The first contains all retereueeA 
to texts ati<l w^orks directly dealing with them. The second, eoncemed 
wdth more general studies, is divided into seven aections : generalities, 
hiatoiy, religiotit philosophyr music, sciences, language* Numerous 
cross references and full indexes of author's iianK-s and of wortla add 
greatly to the convenience with which the bemk may be nwl. The 
author expresses the feat that Bome foreign publications, especially 
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those appearing in Intlian periodicala. have ewiped Doticje. But his 
hope that nothing of importance has heeii omitted appears justified. 
Dnce more Mr. Keuou. with his wide and deep know ledge and aceiiTate 
scholamhip, lays aii Sanskritists under a debt of gratitude. 

Vedic Variaxta, By M, BLOoilt'lELD and F. Eik>E8ton. X flj. 
Vol. 1: Tlie vWb, pp. 34a. Vol. 11; Phonetics, pp. 570. 

PhiiadelpLia : Linguistic Society of America. ia30-2. §9.75. 

Bloomhehrs monunicntnl i'tdic Con&>nl4ince made available the 
variant versions of the VwUc texts. At the time of hia death he was 
engaged in c-ollaboration wdth ftofessor Kflgerton in arranging the 
linguistic material dcducible from the variants. The work, far from 
finished, was continued by Etlgerton. and we now have these two 
volumes (a third is promiscii shortly), the result of those labours. 
This great muss of material, so clearly sottcil and amuigetl, beam 
witness to the scholarship of botli its authors. It will be a work of 
reference iuvatmible both for the Vedic specialist, and in particular 
for the historian of the development of SaiwUrit. Tliroughout, as the 
authors clearly rccogniae. we see in the variants of the later texts the 
jnlliieni-e of a younger stage of the language. This is very clear, for 
example, in the case of the verb, in which the later tests often show 
thematic stem forms beside the athematit- of tlie older. It might iie 
exi>ectcd, however, that the variants besides giving evitleiiw of the 
existenre of younger forma might also lH!tray some distinctions of local 
dialects. This is a matter on which further light b mgently required 
for the Iiido-.\ryan languages. It is possible that the variation between 
the two present stems irno/>e and inro- may be not so much 

n distinction of hieratic and popular langmiftf- as of local dialect. 
JtrHo/H-, as the anthom point out. has its eoiinterpart in Iranmn. 
and mav therefore belong to the dialect area of the Xorth-wcat, which, 
as shown by Tedeaco and Morgeiistienie, shares several isogl«s«es 
with Iranian as opposetl to the more eoatem anti southern liido-Aryj^n 
dmiects. 

Volume 11 insists of a lucid and penetrating aiialyma of the 
variants in so far as they involve phonetic changes. Though m must 
imdoubtedlv agree that many of the variants attest younger linguistic 
forms, it wotiid be a mistake to use the term ‘ Prafcritic ’ too easily. 
Thus (p. 34) to call the variant jakfar for cwA-jfwr “a Prakritic 
anomaly ” explains nothing, for the change of c to j is peculiar to the 
intervocalic position, .^gain. the term ‘ spontaneouH lingiialimtion ' 
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(or cerebmlizatiuiL) b <lan^oroti!», ion it Is too wflilily used hy some 
me-rieiy to oloak our iguorance ; and iti this particular case (p, 8T) 
it is not required for an explanation of rnw/d- h*‘sidc The 

authors reject the connection of aiwM- ^ith amr on the ground that 
fluch conneetjon could not explain amtd-. But if we hypothecote 
a form *atf4a- to explain niY#^-, then fiiYi/d k the expected form of the 
South-west dialect^ in which -rt- > For the variant^ containing 

for -jjW” the authors offer no expluziatioii (p, 72). Is it not jKjasihtc 
that here, too^ we huA-e a local difTercnrc of pronunciation? I have 
aljove (p, 384} suggestetl a pronunciation according to dialect of 
jil fts ff'fi or d'ffj on the one hand, and ns jVl [d^fi] on the other, hi it 
not possible that in the j may have preserved the pronunciation as 
g' in some ares? The varktiun trhg with ki may have a i^imilar 
explnziation, for if in ML Ix-conies HJt it would be In agtcemeiit with 
the system that should become (t}thg ; and it would be tempting 
to sec in khya- a dialectal development of AM-. Then supposing 
to be a form of hU- of which orJU- is assnmeEj to be a rediiplicate^i 
present Htem.* Patiirii s rule, If, J, prescribing khtjd- for ratl¬ 

in the nomen ugentk, the infinitive and genindi^-o, and optionally iti 
the perfect is explained. The A-ariatidri of -bh- and -A- from tlie purely 
phoneric point of view' oppesrs to be conbued to the loot gnihff-f^ih- 
(p. 65)* f liave pointed oat elseAvhere that the early opening of the 
plosive may be a particular development In this verb, and is paralleled 
by the similar early opening of -h/i- in the \-erh hbhiftv, which alreadv 
in Aioka has the form AiA- p^ 11, note 1). 

Bnt a * [dionetic reduction of rgh to rh ^ {p. 68} apjieaTS to bo impossible: 
the variation of a7i7A- with orA- depends surely on the historieallv 
regular variation ol the types arghd- anil drhf^tL 

We shall await with vagemeas the appesiraiicr of V'ohime IIL for 
that can but add to the debt under which the authors have placeil 
all Saiiskritists aiul all students of hing\iago. 

Gha^imaire SANSCfiiTE. Bv Loufs ReN'OU. Two vob. 6J X 10. 
pp. xviii, 57G. Paris : Ailrien^Mai.sonneuve. 1930. Fts. 235, 
There was need for a grammar of Sanskrit ivritten in French, 
Tliat need exists no longer. Even though Mr, Renou's Gmmmar o/ 
r/rtMiftif SiiuArir may not replat'e that of Wliitney (Avhkh includes 
Vedic nmterkl) or cover the groimil of Wackernagera (which Ih 
historical and comparative as well as descriptive), neither k it in any 

i Hetter mlii|>lie'At«d pn^^nt jt^^m wiih 
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way a r<^pctition gf existinjj works. Throughout it m pcrsonjil, 

full of new points of %iow, nntl modi now moteriiil, for both tho native 
grammaTiana and tho texta ]m\*e tieen iiaefl with a awronefts and 
a niEituritv of aohoiarship wliieh belie the years of this hrilliant 
Sanskritist. It is u gratnmar of jKist-Vedic Sanskrit froun and including 
the Upani^ds. In this sense it is historical as well as descriptiv^e, for 
during the period thus covered th^ language iimlerweiit considerable 
change in its iJiE 43 ,gcs. But as a whole the work is eiivisagefi as 
A descripti’i’e grammar pure anti siinple, in wliich the actual facts of 
the lAUguage as eatabLishefl from the native granmmriuns, tlic 
lexicographers and, before all, the texts are set out with an insight and 
an aiiah^ical power altogether admirable. Benou delil'icrately abstaiiui 
from explaining the facts, if the explanation lies outside the period 
of his description. But it is only an accomplished and brijliaut linguist, 
such os he ia, who couhl linve kept to this intention without falling 
into the pitfalls besotting the grammarian who tries to explain his 
facts without being at home with the methods of historical and 
comparatixT linguistics. 

Even in the hands of so accomplished a linguist, sonic 
inconveniences of this method may be ofwerx'ctl. For oecasionally 
phenomena, for which an explanation or partial explanation is offered 
from contemporary conditions, are more accurately cx|>lained by the 
methods of comparatix'c gramnuir. It might be better to omit all 
explanation. Thus, on p, 10 it appears to be suggested that ^he change 
of X to ^ in compounds of was due to the asaioiiLitory effect of -/ 
in the nom. ; nevertheless, iu view of the fact that it is es[jecially 
the sibibnts which assimilate each other at a distance, is not this 
assimilation to be referred hack to a stage *-xnx {< in 

which later unexploded wus replaced by unexplodwl Similarly 
a.^dh(i- < rather than < asty/ta-. Thb tielongs then to the 

tvpe of assimilation seen in with i- rather tluio s- in 

the initial position, P. dtiti < or rather 

than < *daddhi. To say fp. 22) ' r tomlic dexunt ii au redoiihlement 
dll parfait des racuies (altcmantes) eii m-: amca ; me ^ Reoms to imply 
an older *vfmlca, whereas from the historical and comparative ]>aint 
of view we have the continuation of tho alternation of the ftylbbles 
ffT ^ u. P. 2,1, it is misleading from the strictly historical point of view' 
to say that oi derives from i + e, instead of eonsidering it os the 
form taken by an earlier *m < •ef\ * 01 , * 01 . P. il, the form m liefore 
w'onla liegfnning with a consonant is probably the direct descendant 
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of an earlier IK. rather than < saA witli a gpeciiil treatiUient of 
-A* while poj^iblf represents m n rather than So^ too^ 
niay |jerhB|H represent the nornial sandhi of m e^(A) rather than 
elimination of secnmlaiy' hiatas (p. 15), P, 45, the type of sandhi, 
ka would seem t* he derived from •Jtui (with iinexploded -i) 
rather than from korfijh, gU h better explained as < ^glr + s (rather 
than < p. Bijt where ~7f represents the IB. and the 

niternation tV: Ir is exactly j^iarallel with uv : u in hhiimh : bfhuh, with 
whifh it might have lx?en brought into retntion, P* 19^ may not 
the w of amdrpum- dejKnd upon an ^anurepana-, rather than be an. 
example ol ‘spontaneous^ cerebralkiition 1 F. 6:2* that m the 
[kamdigm l-umtfi kurtmi^ only ‘ le type ‘^ftyncop^ " Mh in iLse depends 
|HTlia(is on the fact that the %^erb * to do ' h^is in most languages a 
particular phonetic development (BfdlSOS.j VI, F. 19, own if 
the form ia unnuthentJot the existence of a on which 

it tuight depend rather than on ^kuhh-^ appears to be well attested 
in Middle and Moflem Indo-Arj'an (AV/wfi Dictitmarg, p, 184 ft)* 

But once beyond the sections on phonetics we are free of such 
inconveniences, and the full clarity of the author's purely descriptive 
methcHl can be appreciatc^tl. RenniVa Grammar will he an invahiahle 
Lustniment for all ^Sanskrit HtudentSt whether of Irtorature or languag^^ 

The Use of the Cases i>? Veuh" PhosE, By Si-kuwah 8hn, Eeprint 
from the Annals of the Bhiindarkar Oriental E^Mn^arch Institute^ 
Vols. VI 11 X. ^ pp. 176. Poona: 1930. 

Veihc Sti'piesh By a. V'^ESK^TAflUBBiAH. ^ X 91+pp. 2^^2. Mysore : 
Surnbhi and C6., 1932. 

fix Tift: IsTEaraBtATiox or some Boi'ittfcl Words is the Athahva- 
^''EDA. By Taeapada Chowdhurv, Eeprint from the Journal of 
the Bihar and Qrij^ Research Bociety^ Vol. XVII. 6| x 
pp. 100. Patna, 1931. 

These thrfMj hooks aJl represjcnt the work of Tndinn scholars who^ 
infbued with the traditional scholarship of their homes, have entered 
upon new lines of research under the inspiration of the newer methods 
of the West. The combination is one which is likely to be fruitful of 
good results. 2 \nd if* as appears Bometimea to be the rage, the attitude 
of the National leaders tends to be hostile to the study of their Classical 

* AUn prHiap» in ' toufhe*^ (Kcca^'hv ji, ftii ), irkn^h 

ii fimtMbly < *ri'a Npn-. 
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kngiuigi-«t, tlie ivark of such acholmfs as these should help to show them 
that Sanskrit stmliea amonp; I he younger generatioti in Imlia are by 
no means a stagnant baekwAter. 

Mr. Sell’s articles on the use of tlw cases in \c4ji: proHC originiilly 
appeared in three volumes of the of the Rkanititrhir Oneti^tff 

Rfriintreh JiuititHtc. They form a very useful collection of esamplcs ; 
and it is most coDvenient to liave them thus collected in one easily 
accessible volume. 

It is all the more desirable that Mr. Venkatasubbiah s Vedic StiidieN 
should liave been collecteil. Hince they appeared previously in two 
scpanite jotiRials, the iMlian and the of {in' Bwubmj 

Branch of the Hotjol Aitiatir Society. In republishing them, the author 
has made some slight alterations and has adiled four new articles, 
Mr^ Vcnkatajsuhbiah has investigated a numiier of obscute won!* in 
the RgN'eda, and his methoil of mjikiug a rareful codijsirison of all 
the {lossages in which they occur is sound and has led to excellent 
results. His work shoiilil not bo neglected by \'eilic scholars. The words 
studied are Hityft-, hindin, ii«fro*eiid, ifiytnd-, ardsam', om/i*, ddw, 
pfthak. yaMm. abkm-, tidtitfimd-, nirriw-, padbkik. 

Whereas sci'cral of the above words occur in a good nunilier of 
passages, most of the fifty obscure wonU from the Atharva-Veda 
which fonii the subject of Dr. diowdlinty s thesis occur a few times 
only, while se^Tcral are Bwof A^ydpei'n* .;V.s in the case of the 1 ofic 
Stadiet. Dr. Cbowilliurj-, loo, has referred to the previous diseussjons 
of his Words, and where possible has IoIIowihI the same sound metlitMi 
of careful romjjariiwin of the [laasages in which the satue word oeciira. 
In the article on rfJtwj', to whicli he assigns the meanmg ** pole ”, 
I woulii draw speeial attention to his elucidation of AV,IX, S, which 
enumerates the Jiflerent thiugu ua«l in the constnictioii of a *i(d, by 
describing in detail the ronstmrtiou of a mmlem info (n his own district 
of Manbhuni, In a lamf where ancient euatoms have lingered so 
penistently this is A method of exegesis which might be fniitfully 
used more often. It seems curious tiiat in discussions of tfur^d* and 
patiinta- no previous scholars have hurl reroursc to their Pali 
equivalents, d«*w- ami pot/AnfiwJh, the meanings of which ore fairly 
certain. For the ttecond a reference might W odrled to my Nepali 
Didi&mry s.v. po(o, where the Sindhi polho ‘ rog for smeafuig with * 
is quoted. Dr. Cliowdhiiry ha,s produced an exocllent piece of work, 
and it is to be hoped that he may continue with further studies of the 
same kind. 
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The SAVNDABANAXnA OF AivAOHoSA. Edited by E. H. Johnston. 
Panjftb University Oriental Senea. 6| x Sf, pp. xv, 171. London ; 
Humphrey Milford, 12a. Hd. 

The Nioha^tv and the JfiRt'KTA. Edited by Lakshmax Saevt. 

X 9^, pp. 39 -1- 292. Lahore r Univeraity of the Pan jab, 1927. 

The EicAKA'VADHA or NItivarmas. Edited by Susbil KruAR De. 
Dacca University Oriental Publications jSeries, Xo. 1. fij X 9J. 
pp, Axni, 129, Dacca, 1939. 

The RovBtKANtJERAMA?! OF Mahhavabhatta. Editec] by C. Kuxban 
Kaja. Madras University Sanskrit Series, No, 2. 6^ x 9J, 

pp. xxviii, 93, clxiv. 3Tadras, 1932. Bs. 3.8. 

Tliese editions of four %’ery diverse Sanskrit texts testify to the 
fortunate interest taken by the Universities of India in the study of 
India’s Cbsaical Isr^piage' for they all form volumes in University 
Sanskrit Scries, Three of the editions. Sawitdammnda^ Sig^antu, 
and ^mfoauj-rainanT, hove this further in common, that they are 
the work of pupils of the late Professor .U, .4. Maodonel], To that 
great schobr, renowned especially for his own Vedic studies, 
.Sanskritists oae also a deep debt of gTatitude for inspiring a younger 
generation of Indian scholars with the desire to edit in accordance 
with the canons of motlem textual criticism Sanskrit tc-xts hitherto 
either unpublished or uncritically or inaderjuately edited. The only 
previous edition of ^oKiuhiranando, tliat of MM. M. P. ihiatri in 
Bibliotheca indica, does not, as Dr. JoLiiston says, reproduce the MSS. 
with the fuUne&s and accuracy necessaiy to settle a text so full of 
corruptions. The value of a Tibetan transktbo in establishing the 
text of Aivaghom's other poem, the Suddhaearita, has been fully 
explored by Dr. Johnston Iiimsolf. For the SauHdammnda 
unfortunately no Tibetan translation is known, and the editor liad to 
depend on the two MSS In the Library of Kathmandu. But making 
use of these Dr. Johnston has moat admirably fulfilled liia [lurpotse. 

‘ to give a complete dcacription of the material available in the 3ISS. 
so as to facilitate hirthcr work by others on the text, and to provide 
os good a text as possible.’ But he has done more : for he liiis added 
much vahiahle material both in his Notes and in his Index, On p. M7 
«w*fe should be read u-Sgte : but it is doubtful whether Unlu nSm hr 
teSsle has directly leplacctl UBwia in this sense. On p. 155 Dr. Johnston 
rightly remarks that mr^a- as applied to food is well authenticated in 
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Epic flnd Buddhist Saniskrit ; it tnoreovcr, the aflurcc of the wonlw 
meaning ' sweet " in the Liter languages: Pbt. milfha-. Hi. etc, 

F, IM, for ouwwwiWe^u reatl fmu°. P. 157, to the meaning of jrA/uo 
as ' compassionate disgust ^ it might be added that the worti survives 
in the moctorn Jauguages only in the sense of ' disgust, hatred * (eg. 
Xep. 

Professor Sarup began his study of the Xinikta at Oxford under 
MncdoiielJ. On his return he carried into effect the lietemiination to 
produce on critical lines a new edition of t!ie text. In addition to the 
twenty-eight MSS. collated by the previous editors of the Nimkta^ he 
follected and collated thirty-seven new ones. Iti the main, however, 
the resultant text is the same as that which servetl as the basis of has 
English translation. The labour involveil in this collation must have 
Ixeti great, but the result repays it. 

The Ku’ukavadha of the eleventh-century poet Nitivarman was 
known presHously only from quotations by writers on Gmnuuar, 
Ijejticography and Alamkdm. Dr. S. K. I>e is already well known as 
an authority on Poetics ; and there could Iw no more suitable editor 
for a poem such as this which is at the same time both n tjanmJeu- 
and a ikm-kdrya. Together with the text he has edited the com- 
inentary of Jauardanasena, for a conuuentary is necessary to the 
undeT^tandiug of anch a text. In udditiou the editor has given us an 
excellent introduction and iiumerouB illuminatiiig notes. 

The kdrikds containetl m the work which the editor, Mr, C. Xunlian 
Raja, has calletl Rfft'aldtntkmrmm are taken from a commentary on 
the Rg\'eda by i^frulhavabhatt^, son of Venkatan*a. This is the 
Madhavahhattn mentioned by Sayaip. The text will prove of value 
to tliose interested in the traditional interpretation of the Kgveda in 
India and particularly in the history of that interpretation, 

SaddasIti : la citAM:uA[E£: fali ij'Agoavam^a. Edited by Hel?iIeb 
Smith. E Padamaln. X 9|> pp. xi, Sll. Lund: Gleerup, 
1928 . 21 #. 

Mr, Helmer Smith has undertaken the task of editing the Sdildajuti^ 
the system of Pali grammar dating from tlie twelfth century a.d.. 
that is to say, from a pericHl alxuit four centuries earlier than the earliest 
manuscripts of the Pali text^. Since, as Mr. Smith himself says, 
Agguvomsa belonged to a school, whose teaching influenced the 
successive generations of copyists and emenders of the Pali canon, it is 
of great importance to know what exactly that teacliLiig was, if the 
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linguwtic facts of tho traditional textti are to be properly evaluated. 
The need, theOp for a critically edited test of Saddamti U establiaked. 
Ko more competent editor could be found than the present, whose 
knowledge of the Pali testa and the problems therewith coimectefl ib 
probably imequalled and who is a master of exact scliolanihip. The 
work is to appear in three volumes, of which this is the first 

Jasahaeacabiu of Piscadastta. Edited by P* L. Vaidva. Karanja 
Jam Scries, Vol. I. ^ X pp. 220. Karanja (Berar) : Karanja 
Jain Publication ^Society, 

•^"ayaecsiabacaeil- of Pltspadasta. Edited by Hiralal Jaix. 
Devciidrakirti Jain Series^ VoL L X pp. bciv^ 

Karanja (Bcrar); Balntkara Qana Jain Ptiblication Society, 
However artificial a UngiMgc the Western Apabbrnm^p in which 
a certain nurnlwr of Jain work? were composed, may be held to bp, 
there is, nevertheless, to Ijp gothpred from it considerable information 
m to the development of the Western and Q-ntral Iiido-Aryan 
languages impiciiiiitely preccdLng the modern stage. The finst complete 
and critically edited work of this nature to appear was the Eitaeistifki- 
A’wAd of Dlianapakp edited by Professor Jacobi in i&lS. Since tliat 
time M3S, of a number of other wortca have come to liglit, especially 
through the activity of Professor Hirabl Jain, who discovered twelve 
Apabhraih^ works in MS. at Kamnja in the Akola district of Berar 

{Cataloifitr of Mnskrif MSH. in fAr Cmtrai onrf BetfiTj 

Profcflsar Hiralal Jain's energy and enthusiasm led to the foimdatbu 
of tw'o series for the publication of these and other Apidjlirmn^ 
Jain W'orkst tlie first being financed by the generosity of Reth Gopal 
Arabadas Cliaw'hre in memnn* of bis fatberp the second depending at 
present upon coatribntions maile from time to time. Here we have 
the first-fnxits of this activityp tlic first volume in each aerips lieing 
devoted to editions of two \vorks by the Jain jKset Pu^iundanta, who 
f|ouriflhei.i in the tenth century A.n. Tlie first of these, Jnsahumctirm, 
edited by Dr. P* L. VaiElyajihcHcconil Nfi^ftlmmmcariu, by the general 
editor of both series, Professor Himlal Jain. In each case the work Ls 
admirably done: there is an informative uitroiluctioii in Englisli 
(including in the case of Nayak^ a abort grammatical analysis); the 
text with critical apparatns; a number of notes ; and (most welcome 
feature) an index of all words with Teferences to the text and their 

* TtX' Iffliiilirilag two^ ijAAinn^l^ And hnTc Jiincc bMn pab|t«jae«$p 

hAve not yd Wt'fl rwylvftl 
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Sariskrit eqiiivuletit«. One in Wresting phonetic development to which 
P^fe&Mit Hinihl does not draw attention 10 the regular simplification 
of the SIT, gTDop -jw- witli eompensatory lengthening of the precefling 
vowel at a time when other long consonantd are still maintained, c,g, 
sim- < dusaha- < dtih^ha-. The only 

contrnry example that I have noted b the geographical name 
kftsslrn- < I'tmmm .f which h a loanword from the NW, {-ss- < -Sm-U 
precisely the district where long consonants were retained to a later 
date and in some languages, e,g. Panjabi, to the present fla 3 ^ 

It is greatly to be hoped that these cx<?ellcnt etlitions w ill be followed 
by other works in the same series. 

Torw'ali: As Accovst of a Dahdic Lascivaoe: or tmb Sivat, 
Kohistas- By G. A. CaiEimos. r>| x pp. vii, 21 G. I.,oncbn : 
Royal Airiiatic Society, 1929. 12 s. 61 :/. 

The Intlu-Aryan language spoken In the upper jmrt of the Swat 
TiTilley was previously knowTi from the very short grammar and 
vocabulary in Appendix D of Biddulph’a Tribes of ihe Koosh^ 

on which U liased the account in LSI. VIII. 2 . pp+ &14-18. Sir Aurel 
Stein was the first Eujfojieaii of modem times to visit this valley, in 
April, 1926. The linpiistic material then collected there he handed over 
to Sir Geoige Griemon, who with characteristic vigour forthwith usetl 
it to flupplement the meagre infonnatioii in LSI. with this iHiok- He 
has anal>"se<l the material minutely and arranged it in a form moat 
convenient to the reader. There are sections on phonology and 
grammar, followed by the folkdates reconled by Sir A, Stein with 
a literal interlinear translation and a free trunsbtion. A vocabulary" 
With etmological indications follows, Since the apja^arance of thb 
hook, Professor Morgens!ierne in (hrienfaJui^ pp* 294-:JHk 
has publisheil additional material recorded during his mission to the 
North West Frontier and 1m,s addc<l further etymologieal suggestions 
and comparisons. 

I offer a few more here, wdth references to the Srpali Ditiioimr^ 
if the words colics?tu^l appear there. 

Sir Aurel Stein did not record the difference between c j I i. on 
the one hand, and cjsz on the other, which is notetl by Morgen si icnie. 
f? * I>each " > < , Xcp* ayn. 

r *cw'c*, Morg. ok with other Dardic forms < Skt. (since 
ilisappears)* But possibly < Skt. ffci-. 
t! * this \ perhaps cf, Sk. c.td rather than cjio-. 

Ttu^ VU. rSBT 2- ^ 
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ifhosa ' to arrive \ < pres, stetp. ap}iiti mther than ^paf/ali, with 
-b- < 'jH < -pp- < secondary single infervocalicj surds 

becoming voiced. 

oAo, f. fie * ugly ^ < Skt. rtiuAAii- ? 

6it7, Morg. prob. ^willow % <8kt* kx. iWn- rather than mosd-. 

bui * blunt \ ct Nep, AtiJ^ujtu, 

botn-di ‘ to-morrow bhtdi id. 

banuaa ‘ to say \ < Skt. bhdmfir bhamli rather than iYiriiio^r. 
fear, f* bdr (Biddulph), for bar I W. Sep. barn. 

hli L ^ Bute < Slvt. rather than ivirhia- or mfifsyia- (Morg.), 

cf. Asft. bdhif etc.^ s.Vp Sep+ bd^urL 
Cf^a ' to let go *, i>erlL < Skt, fpajati. 
dlu ' lie fletl ’ < *drta-^ cf. Sk. dTrM- in Si, drlm * ho fled "p 
diir ^ mLft ' (BidduLph)^ for dttr^ < *dhildi-^ sec Nep. dhulo. 

‘ herd \ < Skt. ^wd-. 

jofi (Morg.) Miver" 0* ci Prob, < oblique yatn-, cb 

Wnigeli ^5k (Morg.). 

A« ' valley %< Skt. hlpa~ * cave^ hollow"- for meaning cb Or. 

khola ' cave ^ : Nep. khfJo * valley 
ivjw 'arrow \ G, cf, Skt. kitmi-. rather < Skt. MwiAf-, Kep. Mr, 
loj m. ^ Light \ G, ef+ Skt. rp«?ip perh. < cb Skt. rocjp-, 

pihll * green \ cf^ Xep. poAefo. 

puixEu-f^dui} ' old \ < Skt, pardnd- or purfiiana-^ Xep. purdnui. 
pat * back, behind ": hardly, with G., < Skt. 

m. " feather \ harrlly, with G,* < Skt. pitirti- aa a real Tor. word, 
if pft^ (Morg.) < putrd-, 
si aun ^ G. cf. Skt-, sCir^-. Rather < suriya-, 

sabd " prepare % G. cf. Skt. mmhhdntjpifi. Or < Skt. ^ihpada^li, 
aa Sgh. mpipunii " to make 
iTi f," breath " (Biddulph) ; for lii ? This < 
tat^ibd ■ copper % loanword from Hindi tambd ? 

^bI-KmsAVATARA-ULA, (“OMPUSED is KASHlliR] BV DiSA-SATHA. 
Editwl anci traiwliitccl by G. A. Griereos. Bihliotliuca Indie*. 
No. 2'17. (jj X 10, jij). xii, 251. Calcutta : Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, 1928. 

The Kashmir! RAMAyA??*. Edited by G. A. Gbibrsos. Bibliotheca 
Indica, Xo. 35<3. OJ x It), pp. 1, 130. Calcut-ta ; Asiatic Society 
of Beuf^l. 1930. 

To Sir Geoi]pc Grierson wc owe more thau to any other our 
kiiow'led^ of tlie Kasliiniri langiiage. We have here two of the tests 
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which he indexed for \m Kd^hmln Dicttomiry.^ The first of these k 
a jx>eni in the nio<lem language, with companitively few archaiHron^ 
containing a life of Xran& haaeil npon the tenth Skntid/in of the 
Bfidffdmta Piirdnu^ The poet ia aomewhat eircmnseribed m hii ehoioe 
of forms by the fact that eveiy first anci third line of his four-lioeil 
Stalin (the fourth line being the same throiighont the poem] miist 
end in Iti^ prccixled usually by a short syllable. Thin has led to the 
peculiar use of the dative infinitive in -a^ws {with^ as Sir Oeorge pointa 
out. some form of the verb ktij- undeUitcKKl) ns representing any form 
of a finite terise+ paat^ present, or future* The translation on the page 
opposite the text mukea the reading of an otherwise rather dilfieiili 
text easy and pienBant+ 

The second is SrlrflmU^ftdmmriUi and the Lfimhi^i^iiddhacatita 
of Divakara Prakaia Bhatt-^, who lived probably at the end of the 
eighteenth century a.d. The text h based upon fragments of the epic 
collectefl by IMuktinda Kama n'^ilstrij under the direction of 

Sir George* at the end of the last <^iitury\ It agrees fairly closely with 
an edition also pieceil together from scattered fragments and published 
bi Persian script in The hinguage in the course of the handing 

down of the pcwnci has doiibtlesB been moclemUcd* and according to 
the etUtor it h now ' a specimen of the purest Kiiahmiri as spoken 
by the Pai^idih^ in ^niiagar \ The introduction rontainH an excursus 
on the metre, and a full summary of the poem, which will prove of 
value to any one investigating the history of the Bama legend. 

Guskhas ; Handbook for the Indian Arsiy* By C- .f, Morris, 
fij X pp. iii, ITS. Delhi: ^ilanager of Publications, 1933. 
Sir* 9d. 

This book replaces the former haiRlbook originally conipilecl by 
Lient.-CoL E- Vansittart and reviseil by ^lajor B. Y. Xicolay in 1915* 
.although following the general plan of the earlier one and here and 
there* where there waft no reason for change, reproclueing sections as 
they stocHh it is for all practical purpoacs an entirely new wwk. In 
addition to his very much fuller and more accurate in formation. the 
author is to fie congratulated on having adopted a more acientihe 
system of transliteration for Xepall names and words and on having 
replaced the jejune style of his prcfleccssors with a lucid and readable 

* The JiMit |>art <if thi* moilum-e-ntA] work putiliHliMi in 

* Sir CiMrgt* hu jpvon a coiK-orxl»U^r f>f thi* twa texU m ihc mlroUiicliDD to hi» 
Kd-ithiHlfT ki--nOi'|rr 
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prose. CaptAiTi SEorris, whd is among those who beat know the Gurkhns 
and their enstonos, has not only Iravellcd more extensively in Nepal 
prolwibly than any other living Kiiropeao, hut lie is also n trained 
anthropologist. This is what gives his book a much wider ecientilic 
value than might attach to a simple military handbook. Two new 
featurea are apeeiitUy \*aluable : an appendix giving a full table of 
relationships by descent and marriage, and an exhatiative bibliography 
of the bcioks and articles that haw been wTitten on Nepali. This book^ 
which should bo in the hamls of every officer whose duties bring him 
into contact with GurkhasT >vtll also l>e an indispedsabJe instrument for 
all interested in Kei>fld and its people^ until C^pfaiu Morris WTitcs the 
larger w'ork wdiich we may now hope for. 

The Government of India w'ere fortunate in their choice of author. 
The same cannot be said of their choice of printer. The type is bail, 
broken p and worn, to sach an e.xtetit that many letters are illegible or 
altogether missing ; the alignment is disgraceful ; the binding ami 
sewing of that peculiariv Indian kind which does not permit of the 
book remaining open. There are good printers imd good hindem to 
be found in India. It ia not to the credit oE a ^-at Government tliat 
a piibliciitiori of this value ahould be not only not among the best that 
India tnii proiluw in tbk tespeet, but definitely among the worst. 

SaJiiADitiiACfAVADoTTA. Translatcil into Nepali by KEi>Aa.VATH 
UpadhyaVa. X I4i^ pp. 24~y* Benares t Kitaisbi Co. 

Simi. IfiST Vi. 

llAMAYAiyAatr.snARAKA^fpA OF HAfinvxATU Uj'ai>hvava. Kifite<l by 
Djnxath S^ahma, 51 X pp* 70, Benares : Hitaishi Co., 19^2. 
Amins 5. 

KAUAi.lu Ki) JIVAX'CAitiTitA^ By Survya VikRAM GkwalI. 5 X Tp 
pp. 48. Darjeeling j Nepali Sabitya Sammelan, 1933. .Vunas 4. 
The existing Literature of Nepali is not largCp but there is a steady 
increase in the niinibor of texts available. The fust of thi?ise mentioned 
above h a well-madv verse translation of the Gita. It wdll bo welcome 
not only to Nepali speakers who wish to read the Oita in their oxvn 
languages but also to students for w'honi the appended English trans¬ 
lation by l^alit Prasiul Varma will make it additionally useful. The 
Sanskrit anil Nepali texts are printe^.1 together, Bnghunath W‘a9 
a Nepali poet who flourished before the celebrated Ehanubhakta. 
A cheap edition of hL§ Raimy^mtsund^mkatida is welcome. The 
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XcpalT Sahitya Sauiiuelan of Darjeeling L-otitiniics ita good work, 
and wc owe this Idfe of Rama^h to its energetic secretary, Mr. S. V. 
OewMT, wbo l>ased it upon a Vathiavali tlint catho into hie haniie. 
Ramiiaah wns the fourth king of the Gurkha (Ij-naety and Is siiid to 
have feigned from HBG to 1633; one of his Huccesisors, FritbivI 
N'aruyaoa ^h (1742*1774}, hrought the valley of Sepal under 
Gurkha rul»>, 

Hkxoau Grammas of Manoei. pa AsvSI’mp^am. Editwi and tmne- 
lated hy S, K. C*hatterji and P, Ses. 6j X SJ, pp. 2G0. Calcutta 
Cniveraity Press, 1931. 9s- 

Sir George OrietHon in fJil., V, i, p. 23, nienlions the Voeabulutio 
em Idimia SenffaHa e Portwptrz of Aasump^ani as the firat Bengali 
gniinmar and ilictionary known to us. It was published at Listiun in 
1743, and was a coiisiderahlo work of 577 pages. Professor S. K. 
Chatterji utilized it in his Origin amt of the Bengal* 

iMwjtKige in conskleriag the earlier pronunciation of Bt’iiiijili. Ih'ngali 
scholars will therefore welcome the present reprint of tlie grammar 
IHtrtion of the work, and «dections from the vocabulary, provided as 
it is with un excellent introilurtion aiiil a Ih'iigali tninslation of the 
Portuguese, hv Profeasor Chatterji himself in collaboration with 
Mr. P. Ren. It is a scholarly juece of work which deserves recognition- 

A Brief Phonetic Seetcm of the JioAJtHAt-i Dialect of Solith- 
KasteKS Besoali. By GopalHaldau. GJ x9[, pp. 49. Calcutta 
University Press, 1929, 

Thi.s hi the secontl of the series of Calcutta University Phonetic 
Studies inspirwl and editeil by Professor S, K. Cliattcrji. No greater 
siTvice can he given to the cause of IiKlo-ArL'an LingiiUtirs than Biich 
Studies of othemise unrecorded iliakcts, or even if leconled, then 
unprovidwl with adoijuate phonetic tiota. In this excellent study 
liefore us tliere are a few points, wliert- the writer hns deserteil the 
purely descriptive method for the historical or es])lanatorv, and where 
his explanation might perhajis l)e questioned. P.8 [bodda] ‘big’ 
bt perhaps an example of emphatic consonant lengthening rather than 
the result of bom -}- enclitic fa. The retention of the aspirate in 
[|iorha] ‘ to reufl ’ » due probably to learnt^ influence. P. 9, I would 
suggest that the insertion of [gj in [buiiga] ‘ old woman * may be 
a morphological rather than phonetic proeerlure, namely a 311- -Ai* 
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suffix. P. 12, ^ 22. for ' ulveolnr* wai! ‘wlar’? P. IS^taunnij < 
corni shoiiia be given as an example of ie||rreasive, not pr^iessive, 
a^imilatton.^ It is to be that the author wiJI eontinuo his 

dialet^t studies. 


V-VKSA SATXAKARA Or JvOTtRf^VARA-KAVldEKHARACARVA. By S, K, 
Chatterji. Reprinted from tlie ProceedingHof the Fourth Oriental 
Congress, fi x 9^. pp. m. .\llaluibad : The Indian Ph»w. 
Ltd., 192S. 


Ill this reprint Professor Chatterji gives an exceedingly interesting 
account of the oldest known work in Mnithili, which belongs to the 
firat half of the fourteenth century. The unique palmdeaf JLS. itself 
dates from a.D. 150". What changas were made by copyista in the 
preceding two centuries we cannot sayi they were probably 
considerable; but even the later date U fairly old for a document of 
a modem LA. language, Professor ChatterjJ stresses its importance 
not only as a linguistic document, but also as giving a picture of social 
combtions at the beginning of the fourteenth century. .4 transcript 
of the JLS. was made with a view to publication by the Univecsity of 
Calcutta, but the publication has been delayed. It is earnestly to be 
hoped tliat n complete edition will be made, even from the single iJS 
if no other copy of the work is to be found. In his notes on the language 
Professor Chatterji makes many interesting observations. It is well 
known (Fe^stg>ibe pp. SH f.) that in Bihari dialects both Skt.. I- 

and ML 'd-> r. In VR. -/■ has already be<romu -r-, bnt -d- nppears as ■{■ 
Profes.sor Chatterji inelinea to think that this was due to confusion in 
spclJuigs with rand t. But his diacanlcd suggestion is probably correct 
namely that this f (<d) represents which Inter became r. In tbhl 
case we imiy perhaps assume a passage from / to r without an inter- 
mediary L smee tn the neighlmuring language of Nepair original Skt, 
-L remains -f- and is thus distinguished from r < MI. -d- p 4 fl 
ts from (.V^. z>,w.. p. 353 a 42} rather than which 

accounts neither for e nor for -r- (since dI-> p. eo, 

forms acA., oefe, cAo beside knraT 'dees’, it might be added 

tT ^how» a change which later affected all 

mto. The existence of the three forms side by side wWch 
emphasis and w strictly comparable to the English rtzl ami r«l which 

’t “ "■« ‘ ^ 

form wna a strong one upparently hut uufortimately gives no 
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C3Lam[)lt\ Tlic first (jeraoD of tlie pn\sc:iit t^nsc seems to -Ini siiip« 
passiw conatmeil with the pronoun, when expressed^ in tlie 
iimtmmcntaL middle j^Euithdi -i^j. modeni -i < This i^ pdrulkl 

with the similar devebjjnient of 1st plural iji Gujarati, tvhete fimf 
feiw < Pkt. anthi^hirh htnaL P, fi3, whatever the explanation of 
the type knray fU'hu " hi‘ ia doing * (and it ia by no means out of the 
question that hiraJ is here the old present), it is the regular type of 
Gujarati, kareche. P- Ej 5, it is not perhaps strictly accurate to say that 
the passive suffix -i- is from Skt, through ^11. It is rather 
from ill. wii-, whieii rests upon Sbt. -13^- of the type Kitfdie. 

P+ fi4, in explaining eahiti (> iuo<leni colrii^) as derived from *r£i!a»ti 
< Magadh! Pkt. cir/ciwfe* the diflicdlty is not raised of the mod. 
Maitkili Mri * black in which epenthe^sis has not occurrcfL nor of 
the nom. sg, of -o stems of the type mnda (< Mug. Pkt. cai^de), in 
which e>« (through i ?J ako without e|>eritheais. It appars necessary 
to assume that (1) ailaiti and Jturi rest upon enlarged -oA'o- stems. 
Pkt, cahinta*^ knhe. and that in the longer type of word such as tlie 
present participle -ae> 1 earlier than in the shorter type like iw/flc : 
this 1 then affected the previous vowel, a development no longer in 
operation at the time w'heii JE-wme had become kan ; (3) -i < -e after 
a consonant (type became ^ be/ore the tendency towards 

epenthesis manifested itself. An ancient text of this sort obviously 
raises questions of great linguistic interest^ and we owe Professor 
Chatterji our thanks fur having brought the existence of this ^hS. 
once more to notice, 

Les ('Hants ue K.vnma et de Sarah a. fidit^ et traduita 

par M. Shahedullah. GA K 9J, pp. xii Pnris : Adrien- 

Miiisonneuve, 1928. Frs^. GO. 

These texts an? of equal inqxirtance both for the history of later 
Buddhism iu India and for the liiigi.ustic! history of the eastern group 
of Indo-Aryan languages^ ShahiduHall places Kapha in the eighth 

century and Sara ha in the eleventh. As l>oth have written in both 
ApuhhraniBa and Bengali, if the author is right, the Caiyfis of Kan ha 
are the oldest dot unient of any Mdlern ln<lo-Aryan language, thie mnst, 
however, suspect that the language has been considerably modernized 
in the eouiso of tradition ; but the author has established his text 
with careful consideration of the metre and with referencie to the 
Tiht'tan Tetsions, which he prints here. The Bengali are given 
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in an appondix, and their language ia not stiidieil. It is to be hoped 
that Mr* Shahidnllah will return to them. He ahowR that the 
Apabhniritia in not identical with that of W^tem India ; but that is 
not to any that it ta baswl exactly on the spoken language which 
ileveloped into the Eltistem veraaculara. The author thinks’ rightly, 
that it is an talaptation of a common literaiy language, naccl by the 
.laina on the one side, by the Buddhists on the other. The whole work 
is careful and tlioruugh and informed with a just linguistio theory 
as might lie expcctwl from one who was a pupil of Jules Bloch, There 
are many interesting <|ue,'rtian8 raised in Mr, Shahidulhih’a section on 
the language. Here is one, (.In p. .17 it is stated that consonant groups 
are sometimes treated like original single consonants, i.e., if plosives, 
they disappear. But this statement nemls further definition. An 
examination of the material collected by Pisehel shows that this b 
only a frefpient development when the group is preceded by a long 
vowel, and then most common in ArdhamagadhT. The examples 
of such shortening of the consonant group after a short vowel 
are confined to the numeral aMa- (<(!?/«.) in compounds, and 
of .several compoumhi ending in widAo-, the exact relationship 
of which to appears doubtful. Of the forma quoted here by 

Mr. Shahidullali tUa < iirdhm- an<l diha- < dir^ha- fall under the 
apparently regular AMg. change; iiem < ujxtdt'ia- has ob^'iously 
bt'eu includwl by mistake, since there is no question of a consonant- 
group ; auha- is from iiMa- rather than stiihfha- ; imitt and Hajjai 
are not from HtpaUi- and ulpadyate, but from upapatti. and 
upapadyate which survive both in Pali and Prakrit in the sense of 
■ origin, originate Thi: only word left is Sain * lotns ' beside Rkt, 
til paid-, of whwh in any case the origin is unknown. 

VkU KrISAKA RukjiinT rT RaTIIALHARAJ.A PRITlllftAJA R[ KahT. 
Translaterl by JAn.UAL Sjmh. Revisetl anil edited by Rasj Sr.MH 
and SObyakaran Parik. 6x 9. pp, 9N. .AJIahabad. 1931. 

The Hindustani Academy is responsible for publishing this fine 
edition of the Difigal poem. The work is written in Hindi, and consists 
of a good int^uetion, inclixling a short sketch of the grammar of 
the lan^iagc in which the poem is composed . the poem itself with 
a Hindi translation ; apparalm criiicia bnse<l on five 5ISS., the oldest 
of which is dateti !3amvat, 1673; vocabulary with roferonces and 
Hindi equivalents : two appendixes containing a Rajasthani com- 
jiH'titdiiy of SlirhvAt. 11573* and a Sanskrit one of Samvat. 1633, 
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A 8A.VTAL Pktionahv. Bv P. 0. Born>r^'o. Vq\. I, Porta 1-3* A-CH. 

7 X i pp. XVI, Oslo 3 DybwaJ^ lD29-i932, 58s, Gd, 

The ifiiportiiTit port played by the languages in the linguistic 

hiatnry of Indio has now been reeo^ized, and Przyluski in his study of 
Mu^da loan words in Bnnskrit has demonstrated the probability of 
early contact bt^tween the Munda and the Aryan !anguag€?a. The need 
for recording these interesting languages before they finally disappear 
from the huiian si^eae has not been ao fully recognised. Fortunately, 
however* the Covcrnment of Bihar and w ithin whose boundaries 

the large mass oI apeahets Ls to be found tb-day* has aw'akened 

to a renliKiition of its responaibility in the matter, and the more than 
hslf-CGunpleterl publication at the charges of Government of the great. 
fiincyd&psedifi Mtimlftrim of Father Hoffmainn and other Jesuit 
kiiiasionaries lw?ar5 happy witness to that awakening. Before that 
[luhli^'afioii the closely related Banfali^ owing to the work of Skrcfsiud 
anti CampbidI, was the best known of the Mu^d^ dialects. That w^ork 
is now to be cro’wned by the great dictionary of Mr, Boddingp whose 
name as a Santali scholar is already known from his Materiah /or 
n Sontnh f/rowiw^or, [larta i and ii. This dictionary* which so far in 

pages has proceeded only to aft in the Roman alphabet* bids fair, 
witli its exact and detailed definitions and its great wealth of 
it] list ration, to be one of tlie moat complete of any motlem Indian 
hinguiigc. The author has given brief indjoatiotiis as to the origin of 
the vocabularvt denoting those woirU w'hich are founfl in otlier 
Mu^d^ languages (thotigh it is to be regretted that he does not quote 
the actual forms), and giving, in the eaac of loan-words from Imlo- 
Aryan, the Hindi or Bengali original (though it must be ujidcmtocHl 
that the borrowing does not necessarily take place from the literary 
form of these languages). The latter show' how thoroughly impregnatml 
jFreseot day Bantali in with Jndo-Aryan elements. To some words 
usci'l hv races other than 8antalH^ but living in the same country, he 
applies the term I^'^sir Further research will probably identify these 
(as the author suggests) m Iiido-Anan wortla, c.g. given as Desi 
oifhQ Eertainly depends upon some form repreaeated by Oriya dilha, 
Bengali ' leavings of a meal * (which is )ierha|ifl <i Ski. 
cf. * touches* tastes' MBh., Pa, or <z *a<tT^a- in 

t^indhi fl/Ao, Guj, rfAd). 

Recent study of modem IndiAfi languages owes much to Xorwegian 
institutions. Tlie Institut for sammeoligncnde Kulturforskaing 
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sup|]Oiti?d th<* two mJssioiUj ol Profoaaor ^lorgensticme lq the North¬ 
west and is pruttLog the results of Colonel [^rimer's researches into 
Bumshaski; the Santfil Didieittiry is a publication of the Korskc 
VidcoskapS'Akndemi i Oslo. 

R. L. Tvrsku. 


MrSDAHTEN DEB ZaE.'i. HAUPTSACHLICit AU'S HlWKKEK I'KD KoR, 

Bearbeitet vou Karl Hadank. KunlLseh-PersUche Forsehungen, 

abt. Ill (NortlwcstirauiMch). Band IV. 1932. 

To Oskar Matin wo owe the collection of tlio umtcriul here edited 
by Dt, Hadank. It repreaenta tho first full account of the Zaza dialects. 
The tuain part is occupied with the dialects of Siwerek and Kor. but 
contributions from the snUagos of Bijaq, Cabakhciir and Kiglil are 
also included. The editor lias introduced the texts with an historical 
sketch of importance. Then each dialect is treated separately an<I with 
great care, so that we have for tho Siwerek and Kor a brief account 
of the sounds, followed by a full niorphologv. syntax, glossary, and 
texts. The Bjjaq niatcrial consists of glossary only, CoaHiderably more 
is again offered of the jjabakhenr and K|ghi. A sketch-map enables 
the reader to understand the relative {lositions of the villsgea. The 
editor’s task has been l^y no means easy. It has been excellently occom- 
plished as regards the editing of the materiel. From this Iraok it is 
possible to get a clear idea of what the Zaza people speak. Tliat the 
vowels ate so distinctly divided into long and short we may find hard 
to believe. Certainly in other dialects in Persia one finds the distinction 
mther hard to seize. One matter in the treatment, which seenui a 
little disappointing in a book otherwise so important, is the introduction 
of etymological comparisoim which display a rather lawle.ss freetlom. 
It is hard, for example, to see why on p. 20. Kiwi Zazi rifri “ Lijge ” 
is compared with West Kurdish demfi “ Betrugand In the Siweruk 
GloBsary, p. 173, sfir “ Liige ” is given with the remark ; Dagcgeii 
Pera. Two words are known os distinct os early us Old Persian 

iwra and A more exact study of the phonology would have 

suggested to comijare Kor pfidl: “ pume ”, p, 295. rather with NPers. 

pefa, pil purse than with NPers. On p. 33 Kor 

«'ni "loss” and tini "am" seem to be connected, nnd also with 
ffuiiS, cf. on p. 305. Yet sim recalls at once Arabic itttS tL’j ** forni¬ 
cation ”, while Siwerek ii-efof, p, 171. suggests that n dlBerent 



brahmax 




expi&natioii is nectwiiiry for rhu It Is also hard to a rrason for 
comparing Greek larapia with pp. 31 and 146. Nor <iocs 

it seem neccHaary to oonnect p. 54, he 3howe<l(the preaent is 
d; itfizliiiidmidn on p. 126} with XPers, Tbo^e anil other 

etymological comiectioiis raise |jave doubts. It may also he noted 
that the colloquial Is fa bain has filrdmu}* for the nxitteii Pers./aramw. 
Hence the Zaza fivlmaft. qiioteil on p. 29p and the ParacT ore not 
isolated. 

H. W, B. 


Brahman, eine spitArHvnssENscHAFTLicH - eneipEtiscic - EEi.naoxs - 

OESC HICHTLICHE UXTEBStTHUNG. Von JaRL ^ C'lfARPEXTIER. 

I, ri. pp. iv + 136. Uppaalu Universiteta Arsskrift, 1932* 

Progrnmnie B. 

hi the increasing complexity of Iiido-Iranian studies it is of great 
service to have occasionally a summary of earlier treatments of any 
particular problem. The articles become easih- inaccessible or accessible 
only with difficulty. Kew studies may apiKrar rcprodticing unawares 
older discusi^iona. In the present work the author has most fortunately 
thought lit to prefix a careful examination and critiebsin of all the 
earlier studies accessible to him of the word hmkmati before oHering 
the jiiatitieation of his own views. In the course of the study he has 
had occasion to touch frequently upon the Iranian side of the problem, 
the Hide pirticularly interesting to the reviewer. The full value of the 
work cannot indccirl be gaogeil till the third part of historieal character 
(Vorwort IV) is published. Professor Charpentier^s view' of 
is in accord with that of Haug and Hiliebrandt among earlier scholars. 
This view (p, 68) sees in fcrrfAmoii the identical wortl (both etymologically 
and semantically) w hich we have in the Avestan bundle 

of twigs Here might be added in justification of the postidated lorm 
the wonl attested in Aramflic bntndn that is *frr3iPNi-dajin- 
" hohler of brzwi^ {the v-owel of the first syllable being uncertain : 
either hiirztmtt- or bnmnnn- can be read) as recognized by Andreas 
ill Lidzbardi Ephettirrh, lii, 222. This form lias the cxpecteil z (which 
may Ix^ the Aramaic notation of £ or For the vowel of the first 
syllable tfie earliest evidence is the Arm. bar^moiiH-k\ gen. pi. 
boTsman-c in Eznik fifth century I see HubtK-h. Arm. Gram., 119. 

Almost fifty pages {UM5B) arc devoteil to criticism of the view'?^ 
on expri^wd by J. Hertel in 41, 206 foL and Liter 
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publications. With the ^*£11111 of the eriticbin one eatinot but agree, 
while regretting that so much &|»C5e should be gicen to the matter. 

The Avestan problems disciutsed bieidentally provide siiggestioDa 
of intercut. On f^nghifa- (p. 47) and I hare propofletl 

iiew^ solutioisR iu this above, p. 375 

The author has then pasactl to an e anamination of the texts to test 
the rneauing of brAhfrkitt-^ The original meaning expressed by 
Pfljuij&en', Grafibiischel, Opfersstreup. &5, cannot be strictly 
proved in any certain passage, although this meaning seems best to 
explain Rg. III. S, 2 (p, Tb). It h claimed definitely for ^rriAptioa- in 
hrfihino-Cilrin on p* 70+ The Ewcondary nieaning Zaiil^erritua ”, is 
sliown to lie the commonest meaning, w hich best suits abo the use 
of hralitMin- iti assoeiation with Avir- (p. 123). The traiisktioii 
Hymniia the equivalent of mantrn- and h rejected as the 

original meanbig (p. 5, fol. and p. 73), but accepted as a later 
meaning on p. 127. 

From p, 134 the suliscquent development of meaning is briefly 
-sketelietl in three directioiutH (IJ One line of change resulted in hciliger 
Text This may have evolved somewhat as follow's. The earliest 
rites, of magic potency, were doubtless uceompanied by songs. A great 
ritual of the offering waa <kvelope€l so that the 6jnfiApuuii- ritea lost 
their dominant f»osition. Hence fcrdAoirtii- could e.vpreas simply 
ZaitlM?rritusThe songs became more important in the more 
complex rites. Hence the song as ]Mtt of the Zaitberritus could be 
culler) hrahtHfin-* (3) The evolution to the cosmogonic bn/htnan- is less 
clear- Possibly^ as Haiig and HilLebrandt thought, it fierives from the 
iflea of a Triebknift der gimxen Natiir '' (p. 1^). But since a word 
for magicmight nbo be iisetl for magician possibly a meaning 
Zaiiberweseu for existed iu’side hnihnaH- ” Zauber 

ixdng then easily identified ox brought into contact wdth jmmrtive 
cosmogonic ^le;ti^^B. (3) As a designation of the Brahman class 
5nfAriiiTti- appears beside kmitra- and m, either as a collective noun 
or perhaps from the meaning “ Zauberkraft ” as possessenl by the 
Brahman. 

The book is instructive and of great interest, and has repaid 
several cartdul p^ru-sab. 


H. W, B. 
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Da^s jVlphabkt VtJjf Ras SciiAMttA. Seintf Ent^idenuig utid seine 
Gestalt mit tlTei Anhiiigen. Von IIans Bai’KB. Mjia Xiemeyer, 
Ualle/SalLc, 1932, 

This short book is of geiverat interest, in v'iew of the cxiutenco 
of other still unkiionit scripts, for the iJlnstration of the methoii - 
essentinllv combinatory—by which the Ras Shamra tablets n'ere 
read in the space of a year. The progress of this dociiphenneiit is shown 
by a series of docunieiitsi in Anhaiig 1. Once assumed as a working 
hypothesis that the language was Semitic ( Old (. anaanite ), since 
the wonis were separated by strokes, a study of the prefixes ami 
suffixes supplied the clue. It was soon possible to recognize Semitic 
ATords, 

Included in this book the author has treated of the representation 
of Semitic S and * [fallen together in Ras Sbanira) and p (preserve^i 
as in Arabic), aa also of the presence of fi beside A, as in Arabic. 

Allhang III offers a dLxeusaion of the position of the language 
within the Semitic group, and a furtlier contribution to the problem 
of the divine name ,1/iii fxVutf, ff- 


RiN BrUCHSTUCK Dlift .\FRiSA(iHA!i I Gahas’bar. Mit 10 Trtfoln. 
Heinrich Jctskek, Berichte uber die Verhandlimgen det Sadis. 
Akad. tier Wias, zu Leipzig. Band Si. Leipzig : S. Hirzd. 1932. 

The author lias published in this book a short text in Middle 
Persian remarkable lor its alphabet. A speeimen had already been 
published in fasc, 2.87, tafd 13. The text shows the attempt 

of a Farsi scholar to produce an unambiguous script out of the 
ZoToastrian Pahlnvi alphalwt by the use of dUcritical marks and 
the employment of conjunct consonants of the older orthography 
with the phonetic value of his omi time (c.g. -'i‘ as equivalent to -o). 
The result is a curiosity. So far. it scema that only the two short 
passages here published have been preserved in this script. The 
interesting orthography has been caTelnlly aimotateil. ami to the 
t^xt is added the tniiirtlation with iinportiiTit notes. 

One ohservation may be ol interest. On pi. n. I, th^‘ PahL 

" solid " is discussed. It is read fir. One would perhaps prefer 
n different explanation. If we think of IndTW- ^6) ^GrBd. 86.16 
purtj. or ot GfBiI- Sbp6 (TD.2 and Paris ^IS.) beside (DH) 
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Kht^ iiume of tli^- Cauciisian Tiver* and otheF caa^a of ^ for j, 
whether as scribal mistakes^ or as ejcatoplea of (old riiraivo ?) } joined 

to the left^ cotild represont *fr/r aa<i hence correspond cjcaetly 
to Av, tun- [cL Gr. Tupaj) which it j^lossea, Av+ t^tjuri- appears to 
Ik? ft vpklhi form to ttiri-^ aa if *tamri- > *taiftiri~ (cf. 

zHZUf/amm, where there Lfs no graphic reason for y in place of t;). 

It is of great interest to have this document in an excellent Fac^itnlle 
edition. H, W, B, 

Da?^ Wki*t»ilo tjkb Ika^mkr. Von ik G. vox Wi^^exuoxk. Gcschichtc 
der PhiloftOphie in Einzehlarstelltingen, Itend hi. Miinchen ; 
Ernst Rcinhanit. 1933. 

It is a task still beyond realisation to giw a compa^hensive account 
of Iranian origins. Too imich still remains midecided for lack of 
conclusive evklencc ; esi^cially in the CArliest period inference has 
to play the most important |>art, Undeteri^d by the <ijfBciiIties, 
which he fully ad mite, the author has essayed the undertaking. He 
has ordered the eonrae of events as he liimself had come to see them 
as a result of o wide reailiiig of the large and still ftecumidating literature 
Ooe misses, however, the master hand of one fnlly inmetsed in the 
subject. As one reads, the impression galnefl is of opinions adopted 
from the most varies! sources. At times this more external ftequamtance 
with the subject matter appears Jbconeertingly, as when the Pahlavi 
fragments of the Psalter are placed under the sources for the Ansacid 
period (p. 34) aa dm bcdtnitrnmsie SrAriftsiturk in Pufthivlk, although 
they Imve long been quoted for Parsifc forms of W'orda. 

If allowance he made for such deficiencies, the book presents a 
mass of speculations and facts, for which the bibliography offera some 
control. It is of service in bringing together the scattered researches 
of recent years. In reading it is necessary to keep lu mind that many 
of the statements would or coultl be contestetl. It is interesting that 
the author has had the courage to expoiin<] hLs pwti rie^ivs, leased on 
his firm conviction (p, 10), even if he tloea not a I wavs convince. 

____ H. W. B. 

Le(;e.vde.s sva les Xartes, auivies de cinq notes mythologiqnes, 
par Georges Dtrsifeii,. ParlH, 1930, 

The author of this study of the Nart legends has bad two aims 
in vnew in writing, one to make this cycle of ('aucoaian tales of the 
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Xart.H better known, and the other to explain part of the mythology 
of these talpH wbifh bear in their aopinl anti m\-thieal traits elear traeea 
of confliflerable orttiquity. He has here again called attention to the 
fixeii characters of the persons, which form aetorflingly a definite 
scheme j permitting indeed many minor variations, hiit on tlic whole 
presenting the same development p The larger jiart of the book is 
taken up with transtations of tbe tales themselves, usually in the 
form of a rfsiime, which suffices for the |>ur|>oscs of comparison. 
The many variants are carefully rioted. They form a curious mirror 
of barharic life in the mono tain or the plain, true in the main to the 
motifs of the tales, hut varjdrig with the different ist^oplea (Hssetes, 
Tatars, Oecens) who have preserved them. We have here n must, 
useful comparative collect ion+ The second part is reprciscnted by five 
notes. In Note I the resemblance of the manners of the Scyths of 
Herotlotos, the .Vhina of Ammiamui Jlarcellinus, and the XartB of 
the tales is brought out largely on the Viasis of earlier work, but with 
additional material. This resemblanoc is striking, hut one wonders 
whether it may not rather belong to the mode of life among nomads 
than to any particular inheritance. Note IL discusses the all too little 
know^n story of the .\Ian priiicees Sat'init and the legends of fhitaim 
of the Kart stoiieB. Beyond the resemblance of name a iLkene&s of 
ineidente in tbe lives of both is evident. The conclusion is therefore 
likelv that we liave hen? two variations of an older legend. The frequent 
cormectiona of the hero Hatradz w ith the sky and storm and of Sossryko 
wdtb tbe sun are urgerl as p>rDofs of origui in storm mvtha and solar 
myths. Satisfactory proof of such views is naturally harrl to obtain. 
In Note V the examination of the influence of Fersiaii religion and of 
Russian tales leads to the eonclusioii that they have beea less interested 
in the development of the Nart legends than has sometinicfl been 
claimed. The tales are certninly of great intcreat, not least for the 
i^^ason that they hiive been preserved by the descendants of the Alans 
in an Iniiiuin language, j-[ \w g 

CaucaSica. Begriinflet von Anou' PlRR* Herausgegeben von Gerhahd 

Deeters. Fasciculi 8 (I9S1), fl (1^>31)J 10 (1932). I>eipsdg : 

Verlag Asia Major* 

Three fasciculi (B.l and 2, and 7) have been reviewed in BSOS. VL 
Tile present three parts ore of equal importance and interest. Fnsc. S 
contains a detailed stutly by N* Trubetzkoy of the consonant system 
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of the East Caucasian biigoages, Kutiilbh, Kiiriimhp Tabas^araihtEih, 
Aghuibli, Kubacinisbp l^kki^ltp Datgini^h, Av^jirisli^ Andii§li, AlfcinifiK, 
Tfyij^uriaht Ceoeniahp Bot^Lnh, and Udiali, ha far m available infor¬ 
mation allows. With tbiH application of exact phonetics tlie difticiiiti*^ 
of the atT,Klv are oonsidcrahly lightened. 

An article of the late Professor Mark wart is jnclnded on the identity 
of the Hyrcani in Josephus {Jmkair Hnr, \ii 345 ^ypKai-oO 
Johannes Lydos The conclusion here attained is that^ not 

Iberians, a view expressed by Murkwart in p. 15D, but the 

H_manians of the East Caspian region, the later Gorgan, are intensleilp 
J, Fricjdrich lias continued the vabiahle study of Urartean gnimmar. 
In this fasciculus he has dealt with the gen. and dot. sing, and plur. 
of the nominal inflex ion, the relative adjective formed by the suffixes, 
-him and -{i)irfr the 3nl sing. pron. (incidentally shownng that me-i 
b probably “'and”), the imperative 3nd sing., and an explanation 
of mhdtibi he fell down hence an intransitive verb with i stem, 
beside the usual a-stems, and an explanation of bura^tiihi I enslaved 
There is also an article of le.sa importaTice on vocalic change, in 
languages outside the Indo-Eumpeon groups In so far as it appears 
to bo due to acitentuiil .^bift, by H, Schnorr von Carlsfehl The examples 
arc of varying vnbii'. 


E. Fonror has gathered together in an article entitled “Hajasa- 
Azxi all the liistoneal and geographical information in the materia! 
60 far available on the land Hajaaa, which he had previously idcntiflctl 
with Aazi. 

The study of the Lyiiian huiguage is continued in this part by 
W, Bmndchstein from the earlier articles in WZKM., ;i6 and 38. 
The nominal (mm ia hfn? irsftted, in clcvoii atctioiis, including pro¬ 
nominal and naminnl inBcxioii. nominal compounds, and the 

use of eases. A brief and cautions atoount of possible connections of 
Lydian with other Jaiij;uages Icaeta to no certain restilta, 

K. Honda has contributed a treatment of the subject and object 
rases cmployetl witli the Avarish verb. 

The second part of AvVrtJjr/e lar Sprach- mui rfrs 

if(W?isrAea /ftaiamw rfrr ffaner. by R. Bleichstciiiur, of which the 
first part was published in faso. 7. continues and completes the trans¬ 
lation of the texts, fthd is concluded with a ^lousary witli important 
comparisons. 
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A ftket4!li of BaEi^que syntax bs given hy E. Lcwy, an^l G. Betters 
has briefly fliseiiaseti the Cerkes grammar of Jako%dev and Ajk^hamar, 
Avith special reference to the analysiis of the fyerkes sentence. 

famctilus 10 

In B paper, ** Die Sigynnen/^ Jfarkwart dboiiosed the origin And 
loealissatioii of this little^kno^^ii jicople, eoncludiug that the statement 
of Herodotoa ivho puts them to the Korth of Thran-e is correct. Later 
ViTiters eonfu£$e(l them with the inhabitants of Sig>mnos, probibly 
Zigana, a city to the south of Trebbmml. During the eonrae of the 
proof many relatwl problems of topogniphy are touched upon. 

K. Bniiihi has eontributed two articled. The first eoiitoius Avar 
texts trtmalated from an adapter! form of the .Arabic niphahet with 
translation. The aecoiid brin^ jMirallels to the expressions of two 
Basque words, oAorpryi "‘fate'", and HrmtH ** ZerreisKenos used 
of day-bn^^ak. 

The jouniai is throughout of the same high quality and makes 
available material otherwise very harti to obtain, 

_ H. VV. lA 

AR(^iiAE(]iLO<Jij5CHE MitteiluncsEN Al-S Ihas. llejrausgegeljeii von 
Ernst Herevelu. Band III. Berlin^ 19:50-2D, 

These Mitteiluiigen, of which the fiist two volumes were noticed 
in liSf}S.^ VD continue to offer matter of great interest. In voJ, iib 
Jleft 1 has two essays. Dareios Soter and Spendannat-Denieter. Of 
tlifsc two atndies it iniist be admitted that there is much with which 
it is impossible to feel in agFeement. It is tnie that one ol the leading 
ideas, that the Achaomenid kings were Zoroostriaim, is hash'd by 
Professor Hcrzfckl on studif s publishiNl earlier in these Mitteilqngeii, 
but ahhtmgh this is pcrhatis poi 5 ^iblc, it cannot bo considcrcrl proven]. 
.\ .^ecoml cause for disquiet h the adoption of thi^ iinpatisfactorv 
tbi-ories ol Hertelp though it is true that the author docs not hi nisei f 
translate aceonling to those etyniologics. Tbi^re is here a 1 m dd sweep 
of cxfKXMition which omits at times to supply necessary founilation. 
So the passage Grlkl., 92 J 1 fol. (quottMl p. 3 ), must be treatfs:! with 
GrBd, IT LG (in any cose aBn^ffumna does not represent the reading 
cither of DJI. or TD 2 ). Tluit there is reason to doubt such ati expluna- 
tion {p, D n. 2 ) of/m^o-as tmm has WnsuggKited in BSOS., 

rm fol., in raiineetEon with frahn {for this woni, to the pasiuige 
there adduced, can lie added IhL L12; 3GJ04}. 

It 
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In the essay Spenclarmat-IX*meter, the life of the nomail is sketched 
inatructively^ The es^plaziRtion of unnaHii aa u vjtldhl form of 
is BuggestivCi although one might riitber |propose if it nifty 

be ossuniiKl that the word was hrst applied t<t the eartli. 

It may Ije auggested that in the prohlejn of A vest an 
mentioned p, note, Sogd. “ to teach and yyH's- ** to leam 
with the participles yyir^ and yyird-, Ixjside the Miinjl yim- “ to 
leani " may l>e lijcful. From this one would get a meaning more in 
accord with the Pahlavi trunslatiom 

Pp. 26-8 treat of an elephant^ rtit in black stone^ ascribed to 
Sasanian in its relations with the i^culptiircs of Taq i Bustnn, 

with four excellent plates. 

In Heft 2 is piih]ishe<1 a m:\v cutition of the CAorte de fondahm of 
the palace at Susa. It correspondb to the importance of the text that 
so soon after its bn>t publication by P. Scheih lf129, it should have 
l>ccn studied twice in the JAOH. by R. Kent, in the WZKM, by 
\\\ Bmndenstein, as abo by Kbtiig, to which are to be added the 
iqtcqirctations of Benveniste, BSL., lOSO, and of Weisabach, all of 
whom have comribntedl largely to the undeistauding of the text. 
Farther fragments found 9llb^^eque^tly have but just been publishcHi, 
by P, S^dkcil (I93C1K wbirh are important in deciding some of tlie 
problems still unsolved. In the rich eonimeiitary which Professor 
Herxfchl has given to the text.+ there is much of great interest for 
history, geographj% and language. On p. 54 there b n further discus¬ 
sion on It is urged tluit in hin- is contained a word originally 

referring to earthworks. To this the fbsetio wonls to ivbich attention 
was called in BSOS., VI, 5^1, and the derivatives of are 

a<hlitiona1 aup|Kirt. 

Tin* treatment of the word arJiir^ will proJjably not |ffDve 
ae<Mqdahle (it b not adopted! by Kent). To juatify a transcription 
dmhn^, it Is not snfficient to compare PahL wjp bttlay (gtoiM to 
Avestari arlfjfc, barjt^} without abo mentioning the phrase brddtj 
(tlms^ tinics in Pa hi. Riv. iJfL, cap. 48^ § 98)» The .Akkadian version 
ttmmnttt surely makes “cubit “ the only salbfactor)* rendering. 

The proiiosal on p. TO to read arik m dhrita- “ lielonging to 
Ahrinmn” is probably the liest in ter privation of the wool so far 
offercdL On p. 81 wc barn of a PerBcpolb inscription with the 
words loayiYjYj kasnkoim, of which tm^Oxa “ naiP^ appears for the 
Hrst time. 

Thf wliolt (»f \hf lest (tf the Cliart is given in the three versions 
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in ciineifonn witli thn proposicd reconstnicrtiORs of the broken 

postiiiageii. 

Heft 3 Is dcvotcfl to probletna of the Old Persian seript and 
orthographic rules and tlieir rebtiou to the presumed existenee of 
venies In the Inaeriptian.^. A great part of the new views hern urged 
is liased upon a lai^o use of the Elamite version. An uttempt b made 
to pro%^e that this Elamite version in its transoription of Old Persian 
wonla and names offers a nearer repreEtentalioo of the aetnal Old 
Persian pronmieiatiDn of the time of Darius. The facts seem not to 
bear out this theory to the extent presumed. An examination of the 
Qise of A, for example p speaks against it. So the word Old Pers, nmdahjti- 
(the eorrospondijig w^ord f/iA in Pers. ha*s a still audihle A) is 

represented by Klam^ [in Weiss bach’a transcription) 
with A, but Old Pers. i, 2tj. b in Ebm. Aa-fi-jpKi. 

In B,, i. Ip dfi-u-ri-[fd^-ir'-ir4^i tmnslates diiAl^ 

Hence wjtliont A. Tlxe month name Old Pers. durm'dham- (which almost 
certamly contains a word cognate with XPere. bah fir ** spring 
appears in Ebm. as Initially^ Elam, has sometimes A- 

sometimes an initial vowel, where Old Pers. ha* initial vowel, m m 
Elam, fiar-ri-{a-wa^ but Old Pers. b in Elam, 

d(i-m* It is impos^iible to Elamite for the pronuneiatton lierL% 
Tlib b equally the ease for auntmazdd, vahuulka], mhtjazAl^iti^ That 
tviAri“j ^’ahjii/i- were ever pronounced by Persians or Medians without 
A is hand to believe. Even now the A b audible in XPers, hih. The 
Aminaic Papyrus has fAnaiSp where Old Pers. has twiinrba-, Foreign 
tTonseriptions such as the Greek (for examplep Elamite do 

not render Persian with exactitude. This b without doubt also true 
of the nasal in the Elam, and Akkad. tranaoTiptions of Ghl Pets. 
^i^urma-. Sirtuliirly the nasid in Elatn. da-ad^hi-manda iuh^I not 
inflieate a munil in the Old Peri*, form, any more tlian in the Akkad« 
Further, the diseussion of Old Pers. f-ii-fiu. p. SB, cannot 
l>e considercHi satbfactorv^ A deri^Titivc of ^latYiAraJi^'’ must surely 
still have an indication of the hr hi Old PctSh Xot does it seem alto¬ 
gether ftcceptifchle to use Ebm. to prove the reading 

f/ffufccmw, p, 1P2, for Old Penii., when on p. 117 Ebm, iar ma h claimed 
OH a loanw'ord from Old Fers. dururtt-. There are other points of thb 
kiiui. It in doiibtfiil if much certainty can l>e foiind in thi.^ treatment. 
But it fabcfl important and difficult problemB which wllh it is hoj>ecb 
one day be sohT?d. 


H. W. B. 
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Neur iiE9 ManichIis^cits APS AEfiypTE>\ A^ortraff 

.,. von Prof, T>r, Gael Schmidt* StHttgart : \V, Kohlbamitier, 
1&33, PM.o,eo, 

In ihh Iwture Profcjsaor Garl Schmidt has given a succinct account 
of his disco very of the Coptic Mauichcan texts, and of their contents. 
The same mattem have l>cen dealt with, sometimes in the satne wonlfl, 
hut with far greater flctail and with the netuAi texts, quoted here only 
Iti tniuslation, with full commentary by Professor Schmidt and 
Dr. Polotaky in SbPA ir., 1933, To this latter booh the render must 
tnm for the rich ttuiss of new informatiou. The present lecture, how¬ 
ever, is of interest to a ^vider curde. At the end of the lectme the 
author has indi^^atef| his view‘s of Jfani's position in regard to the other 
founders of religions. He reoognijses in Mani the Ifiat of the Cnosticsj 
to whom Hellenistic philosophy^ intlependently of Gnosticism, was 
unknow^n, it is the orieiitai spirit which is revealed in the Doptic texts. 
This is in agreement with the views of Professor St^haeder in his ledew 
of the fidler treatise of Schmidt and Polotsky (ftnoiriopi, 9. 1933). It is. 
however, too early yet to know' to what extent the Coptic texts t hem- 
selvea w^lU reveal developments of dogma, 

H. W. B, 

Saka STtTDiEs, By Bthis Konow, QkIo KtnogmGiike iiuseum Bulletin 

5, pp, d + 2 + 198. Oslo, 1932, 2ik. 

Professor Konqw- has offered a feast in these M^aia Studiejt. Here 
we find a careful treatment of Ssika phonolog)’ and morjdiology, based 
on all the publishe^l material. Some materia I, indeed, remaitia 
unpublishcih which will later certably briisg much enlightening 
information. W ith W‘hat is known, however, a firm foundation has 
here been laid. 

A few points may lie noted 

MhI. Iran, goil " ” w probably tfo-ir- " cgiiaistiiis of tfd (that 

b, t/aif-, hpnw fltsh of the ox) ”, U tberpforo agrcpa e»:^>lJeiiily witli 
Snka guMn-, with older st not if. 

aljmidi *“ thty aing '* attoatu ari:^ in Imnian. It wa« earlier biowii 
only in Atm. erg “song” ami Sansk, nri-- ” to sing ”, 

pit- “to write" woiiIJ more satisfactorily bo cxpluioMi from 
to pain-. It is imijossilile lo conneet it with Mid. Iran. Pahl. 
dipimr, which occurs as dimrtt in the KharoBtbT documents. 

Besides tlio examples of „d > „ on p. 29. thero are the intcrostiug 
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casvA jjabam^ Hyact! khamm ** sniile b tloarly from 

. jYi#ri/-p ami ** smelling " trom tjitnd-. In th& treatniont 

of -nd~ and -n£- differs. 

vdm- hall ”p pp. 35 and l^i> is probably *t^hana-, cL 
sitting frc»m ^u^dna- and hmm “ sister for the -A% The Arm. 
word to compore bi iwii- (not roA/iii, p. 19i). 

iiandd “ earth ‘ corresponds to Avestaii a view held now 

also by Professor Koiiow. 

hnuin ** knowledge fmuitaf 3rd sing, in], know ho^d “ he 
knew^ provide the explanation of ,Arnj. hamt “ prooh faith *\ and 
ArtP, hauaAti "sure'', both from *ha-vai-. 

in iitiA/jftc-T prinAot^c-, hamth(ilt€~, 

ihurgffaf aiiggests rather Avcstan ffraj^rt- pressed together” and its 
cognates^ 

amuha " free from desire ” is perhaps to be compareri with O^. 
iwirzun lovc^V then -g-s->s. To this may belong ako Tnrlan 
iIi(L Iran. ^dtwrSwy and PahL arrwt, KPei^. drzu deairc . 

bildUidy 2nd sing. you adorn suggests tiie *kiuk- of the Arm. 
loanword adornment ” from The Saka form 

would then be ** inchoative as iirATii-, 

is like Old Pern. rather than •prs/o- 

ujnm- ** to lead " look» like PahL yiorjA-, KPers, yuiwA- ^ to move . 
hi^^i palace ” olfcra a means of explaining Av, krnida-. 
idaura iigrccs exactly w'ith Paid, XPers. i4?/ftfrr firm - 

i^Auw/rl he sinks ” is probably to Sogd. yr - " ta go 

that is, Aor^ Skt. Sfjr-. The form will be like fimtd ^^le makes” 
*krn<iii. 

tviAy^- “descend” is *ota-fonV. QL Turfan ^IhL Iran. S. imA^ 
moving from ”t Psdih vihez ” movoment (frequently). 
mttdi* beside Ulnda shows that o and d may at times interchange, 
hence "elevate<l” is prhaps to nam-t ef, Bkt. 

iinitfrfa-. 

There rcmniria « nimil»er of imexpkiiied woftls. But the 

WOT k 90 far accompliHht'tl is alrejidy great. The [ireflcnt studies represent 
S11 imuortubt advance on earlier treatment, 

H. W. B. 
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CmtESTOilATarE be l'aRMEMKSE SIODERNE AVEO VOCABULAIRE. 
Public pAf FREi>^:aic Macler. Biblioth^ut tie TEcoie NatioiiRle 
tics Liingiicit crientAlca vivatttes. pp, S9S, : Gcuthncr, 

l^>32. 100 

Tins is a iiKcfnl Inxik to aerve as an introcluctiaii to tlic study of 
tlio two pTiiicipl modem Armenian ilialects. It contains 204 pages 
of texts in prose and verse, of wliieb ten are in the refonneil 

alphabet of Rrivan eus a specimen of the new ortbogmpliy. The rules 
of tliiA orthogniphy are set fortli by M. iJfivid^Beg. The voeabiilary 
will probably Huflice for the leameTi It is excellently priiitetL 

IL W. B. 

ItELiCMONE PEI Yeziol Testi religiosi dei Yeaidi* Tnidu;pone, intro- 
Elineione, e note «li BmsErrE Testi e Documenti per 

la Storia I Idle Religioni dividgati a cura fli Raffocle Petta3!3!oni+ 
VoL tll, pp, i+l24. Bologna^ 1930, L, ['2. 

professor Furlani has offeit*d in this book a brief account of wliat 
is known of the beliefs, the sect, and the cult of the Yciildlis, and has 
added translations of the two Rajcred books* the memorial of 1S73, 
prayers, and enteThlsm, New' farte about tin* artnal conditions of the 
Yciidis arc not to be expected fiat in this book ami in bia further 
eontrihiition, Siii YesEkli"* in the rfwdi orieniaU, tP32* 

the author has Fiiggcsted interesting conclneiotis. He has show^n tlmt 
the origin of the name Ifelck Taus is to Iw lountl in Mnslim legends 
of the temptation of Eve by the jx*acack, to Bhei^b Udj and *AdT 
iliD Jliwiitir, it is noKv nc<?essary to consider the views of 3b Ouidi 
{RSO., 1932), who gives grounds for tracing the Yezidj seefc back 
to pTof»ganda of cxaggcirated veneration {jU) for the Omayyads, 
This makeH a connection of the pr^'acnt-day Yezidis with Y^a^sid the 
Dmayyad. as suggested by tradition, quite posatble. Doubts suggested 
as to the aiitbetiticity of tlic two saert?d books, the Kifab ai^jifwviA 
and the rwifAn /1 rai. are dist^ussed at length and shown to be lUifounilerl, 
It is an inierv^ting and useful book. 

H. \\\ Bailey, 

bn. PIEN Zl- KISER OSirURKL^t’nEN IjAYTLEflRE,. Von GUNNAR 

Jarriso. pp, XV + I56 + 5S* pis, t. Leipzig: Lund, 1933, IBs. 

The Tarkish language at various iieriods and in its variouK dialects 
has been recorddl in a number of different scripts* of whkh very few 
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lijive been well Hiiiteii and none luleqnate to the reproduction o( the 
rlciicute vowel Bystem which is the chief cliaracteristic of this iiud 
kindiefl language giouja. The ntinln scripts UBod by the Tories them- 
selves have been the Runic of the early iiuierijitions and some 
manuacripta ; the Estmngclo, employed l»th for ictscriptions acfl for 
liooks : the Uigliui alphabet deriveil from the Ammale. through 
Soghdian the Ijitin alphabet used by the Christian ttomanea : the 
Arable, the Hebrew, the Armenian, and the (Ireek — not to mention 
the more recent adaptation of the RiiRBian ulphoftet for C.entnd Asian 
dialects and the new Jjitin script rartilecotupuliwiy in the new Turkish 
Republic. Of all those alphab<.‘ts the least adapted to represent Turkish 
sounds was the one which lias in the past been the most estensivoly 
employed, namely the Arabic, which, like the other Semitic alphabets, 
contaimi only three characters representing vowels namely, u, ifyjf 
and riftc), which are also emjdoyo^l as consonants. The most acientilic 
of the older scripts was the Runic, which is natural as it was invented 
by the Turks themselves, 

Huring the past thirty years much attentiim has bwm ])aid to the 
study of Old Turkish, thanks mainly to the decipherment of the 
Orkhon inscriptions by Vilhelm Thomsen ; the discov^Ty of a large 
number of dofumenta in Central Asia of Bndflhist, Christian, and 
Manichffiun contents ; and finally of tlie most fortunate recovery 
of the of Mal.imud al-KMliglmrf. 

Ill addition to uU these newly-discovcmil doeoments, Turkish 
Si-holars have at their diftposal the vast muss of matoriflls i^illertofi 
bv Radbff and others for the stiwly of all the priuoipat dialects. Of 
these none is more valuable than the living language of L’hinese 
Turkeaton, which represents the nearest apprMcIi to the old Oghui. 
nds branch is divided into the northern dialect, which i« spoken 
from Aqsii to Kami, and the southern dialect, spoken from Kashglinr 
to C'herchen. There is further a dialect callcel by Radloff the Turaneh!. 
siwken in the Hi valley. Hy far the best known of these is tlie dialect 
of Kashgbar, of which R. B. Slmw published a grammar and a dictioimry 

in the 'seventies. , 

Apart from the geneml linguistic res^archra ot Beruiin, atimov ^ 

Kunofl, Hartmann, Vamb^Jy, Bang, and others, the first really 
important contribution to the phonetics of Koslighari was mat t ly 
G. Kaquetto. who in IJK© publishiKi his contribution to the existing 
knowledge of tlie Knstarn Turkestan dialect,' and m 1912-14 bis 
i * fe llcUingfolil. IWB- 
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KosUtii Turki liramniar.* workn, wltu:]i now iiioliuic an 

admirubic KiigliKli-Tiirki dictionary, d^nl ranmly with the literary 
lnhgiiu(;F->, aithou^l) ho occasionally ijivca tlio {lOpitliir eqiii^-alents in 
parcntliOi.js. 

Dr. Cutniar Jarring h»a now pnxlucod thir (irnt attempt to formulate 
u 4»omprr'liensiveatudy of the phonotica [J^nUkhre) of Eastern Turkish, 
and hoH given us u work of oiitstamlitig excellence. Wherojw Roipicttc 
jidopted tlio licpaiiis system. Jarring has tukou tho alpliabet of tlw 
liiteniatioiial Phonetic Association, altliough ho seems to have a 
preferoiiie for “ fJindsm&trudfulM't Like itaquetto he naes fifteen 

vowels. His transcriptions are all iMised on the proiumciation used 
in Kashghar; the exuniples, however, are all exclusively ilerived 
from the wTitten langiiage anil no account is taken of purely colloquial 
forms. One of the main characteriatiiss of oil ISastern Turkish dialects 
is the omission of the letter r Indore another con sonant, tcsulting usually 
in u lengthening of the preceding vowel, thus: beigEn ber^cn, and 
k6:mc.scm kormemn. f also disapjienrs at the end of the demonstratives 
huf (bn.), iot (so.), and of j but if they are followed by a gramniatieal 
ending the lengthening diiuipjienm, e.g. httltB nC for A«Wm r-wf, ionitf 
for ittllmrufy, and .ihcai[^ for effterafp. 

Jarring calls attention to the intereating fact that Mahmud al- 
KAshglmri (writing in A,n. lOtiti) notes that bJJjtcial verba nan in 
the preterite 1>eoome triliteml; tbns Anrrfr becomes Aon/*, ami forrfi 
becomes tunff, though he does not note the dUappearnnee of the r. 
Jarring denies tlwt there is a tendency to lengthen the preceding 
voweb in uii exaggerated manner by way of compensating for the 
lost r, as maintained by Hartmann nnd K^nos; but 1 think such 
lengthening does occur not only in aueh coses, but also hefore p. 
I have myself heard ntiffe k^uetf for «r(yer)p<? 

In comi<FCtion with the examples Jarring gives of the change from 
t to the rliphthoiig ej. os in bqmr* for Mmek (to dress), and k^n for 
* 1:11 (after), I would note the op|iosite tendency which oeeura, for 

e,xample, in (bi lnw). which is sometimes i*ronouneed and 

even written Jjd gfa. 

Jarring notes a number of important changea which take place 
m the (Wnsonams. such a* A > p, e.g. j-ap. Pemian - d > 1. 
which alwwjw occum at the end of a worri, e,g. ; 

Abt, i 
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k > d (which only oeciu^ in l-imuk ** t« tenter ” and Urn who ! ; 

f >i (only in dirik for tirik livini'’"), ^ *ws iii j*f for it 
dog " ; k > iw? in for Hi ** two He dcien not, liowx-ver^ note 
in hk list the change i > ^, nl though examples wcut in hw U'Xt^? of 
iik for three I have also hearr] this chan^ in the e??preAsioii 
U-hiA for U'kfij hiisinews ”, 

an appenflL\ to lihs LnutUht*:, Jarring liiw* given a staiill tiimiber 
of extnicti^ in |>r«aj! and veiM text, transcription Jinsl rmiiHlatbii. 
Among the j>ro«c extratbi are two atoriea from Qmi^ 

iil-nnbt^l,^ which go to show how little tiie lang^iage of Ka^hgliar 
lina changed since the diiy.^ of the Qarakluinids. 

\Miat Is still required is a grammar ol tho spoken Tarki. With 
the help of Raquette'a grammar and dietioiiary and .fairing a IjiftileJirr^ 
we can know how tlib langtisge is written and how the written language 
is read ; we still await u description o-f the co1lcH|uiii1 In wfiich many 
verbal fornvt occur which have never yet received the attention of 
scholars, nnd when the collof|iiial grsiiLnmr comi^ to WTitten, there 
will be much more to W said regarding tlio plioiieties of Eastcni TurkL 
In tho nieunwhile, i>r. Jarring has providetl us with a very clear and 
scholarly anah^ia of the sounds which lire eiupioy*vl by Kashgbarlii 
of to-day when reeiting the literary language. 

The literary language for example, not admit sutdi cumidon 

contractions and morlifieatioiis ni* iki for jlSSi jAaflii, Mirki for 
(and inversion of iJh7u-«i!ih hrlnmirn for ir/ddurinw. 

K. D. R. 


SUFlKSy [ C’ZAiPOWKiKuAVE W JEZYKU 3gArll0J>K10KARAIMSKlM. 

Prjsycxyuek do morfologji jeiiykiiv tirn'cldch. suffice* 

nominanx ot verhaux dans la langue des Karaims oH'cideafciiux. 
Contribution ii la morphologic dea langties turqucis. Avec r^iime 
fraii^aisd Par Axasjjusz Zajaiukowski. Proce Kotnisji orjen- 
talistycznej Xr, 15 (Memoirca de hi Commiosioaorientaliste Xo. 15), 
1*1 X pp- VI Hh 195* Krakow, 1032. 

ThU is an elaboration of the author s tboi^is for doctorate, which 
he submitte<l four yi^ars ago to the Faeuity of Philosophy of the 
Uuivcrsvtet Jagielloiiski, Cracow. It k an extensive study of nil 
suffixes that are found in the Western Knmim diaketa ns spoken in 
Troki, LuUkr and Halicz. 

* Ttif! oklnte aiuI iiiapt^rtuil td iJiu work kin ibr Hnikh SSHm 

HH Hiw Cfci. TiSfk, mtj. 
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These diulecbi atd dI «freiit importauce in the liistoricHl study of 
Turkirtli, f?iiice they Are elosely rckted to t!ie Kipcliak Iniigiiage of 
the eleventh to fiJteenth centuries os recorde^l io Atahic^ and the 
of the Cwleat C^imanious a Latin-Persian-Turkiali 
vocabulan'p of the thirteenth to faiirteenth century* 

The words* in Turkiiih, be they iiomis, vcTbs, adjectives^ adverbs^ 
or [fost posit ions, are mostly coni])osetl of stemB and various suffixes, 
whilst the iitimher of pure stems b domparativoly smalL A thorough 
study of suffixes like the present work should therefore enable us to 
determine the possible stem of n Turkish word. In practice, 

however, a fair amount of difficulty and uncertainty con fronts m in 
miuiy eases. 

The author divides the Turkbli fiuffbcoR into four categoTies r 
(I) suffixes which sen^e to form nouns from nombiat stems, (2) suffixes 
wliicfi form nouns fimm verbal stems, (S) suffixeii which form verbs 
from verbsil stems, and (i) suffixes ivKich form \'erhs from nominal 
stems, Follnwing this claasiEcation he ha* ^howTi us that an artery 
is but un offshoot of the '“^guts"* (tfpna), a " rainbow " 
(|oiVi) is something that "stretcheH** (iVii-), one "stutters" (K.ir, 
iHUik-) wdien one is caught (/n/-) while spcakitig, and w'hcn it 
"thiinderR"* (Itikm-) there la a “noise" (TeL ku]A Many such 
interesting examples of derivation may be quoted from the x-olmnc^ 
when' w^e also find several iti^tices of doubtful etymology. Is he 
quite certain that, e.g. the wortl a^ia “ money b built on rty “ w'hite ", 
and not on the word €orfe.s|Kjndidg to Uig. ayi " treasure, riches " 
as i^feasor Ramstedt believes ? ? Can we rule out the possibility 
that it has been derived Irom oy* " to flow ", on the ground that 
-tSa^ m not a de verbal miffix I Have not the words “ warm and 
iWti- “to get warm “ {i§U and iMiA- according to ProfesHor T* 
Kowalski) sprung from *h < *m (cL Hiag. my, Uig. hik “ warm ") ? * 
If so, the suffix -X* of im would pmhahly differ from that of rs^p'il-. 

In the present study, Dr. Zajaci&kowski has availed himself of all 
the works on the Karaim diftlei-ts piiblishcfl by Professor T* Kowalski 
and other Turkish scholars. There are, lio\vevt.T+ some words that 
escaped his attention. Take e.g. the word unfkt "as much ", which 
oeenrs in Kuman in the form UFtMffina “ as much There can be 
no doubt that these words are derived from rui, a variant of d “ that 
as in fjidfi there \ owfTy “ that etc. But how^ are we to classify 


1 Cf. pp. 25. 106^ a, HI, 


» Cf. p. 23. 


* cf.p. n± 
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tlie sulfix -tM ? Is it a diminntivt^ &iiflisr^ ua in '* some qt as 
it identical with what b c&liH ^Vaequati^iiB ** by the author? Or, 
aguin^ has it anything to <lo with the huALx -tM m Utg. anihih^ii 
'* thus which correBpouih* to Mongol “ thus “'1 If it is 

connected with this why Lr it not found in the Kamim ($in 
( < •af«iu) thus ? Further, is tlie woftl ciMti “ nape ** indivisible ? 
Tf it ineludf^ the suffix -m ^ -M (cf. Kax. 15 ^, Kir. f Cliuv. ^irid 
nape then the stem e?i cannot Ik^ of verhal nrigiin since* following 
Dr. Zajac^howski'a classihc'ation. this suffix is used with nominal stems. 

In the fifth chapter, which is devoted to a study on the phonetic 
changes in Turkii^h atenifl aiid suffixes,various phenomena characteristic 
of the Karaim dialecta are briefly discussed. The most striking are : 
the patatallzalioii of %'^:Jwels due to an immediately preceding or 
foilowiiig I or the labiali^tinn of vowels under the influence of 
b, V, and ui* and the changes from y and // to 1 and p. 

We are in entire agreement with the author Sii hm belief that 
** CO n^eat quo lorsqu^on aura Studio tous lea monuments connets de h\ 
lit tamtam torque ainsi quo les dialectea enntemporains, qu’on pourm 
attcindre Ic but 1e pltia important de la tiucologie : r^hibonition d’unc 
grammairc cotnfwircc des langiies tunpiea And for this very rfrason 
the book under re view is a long-needed contribution to Tar kwh 
lingui&tica* 

S. Y. 


DjK Kxtl^ERLlCHEX EhLAH^R DRS SjJOKU-NiHOXOI IN 1‘eXT UNP 

CBERSE‘n?rxt: MIT ERiJtuTERrNnEN. L Einleitung iiiui Sommyd 

I ” 29 , Von Herhert Zm hert. f^ondcrflmck aiis Asia Major. 

VoL VIII, fasc, 1-2. 9| X G|. pp. 128. Leipzig, 1232. 

The Seinmyd, or the Imperial Efiictii contained in the Shoku- 
Kdiongi (a-i>- "27), have a twofold significance. Besides provi<ling 
us witli historical data they form one of the fev%- valuable specimens 
extant of the earliest Japanese prose work. The tkiicts were partly 
translated by hfr. G. B. Sansom into leadiibla English, and Were 
piiblkhed m 1924 in the of the Asiotic Society of Japan 

(Second Series, vol. i). 

Finding thb rendering somewhat too free and insufficient^ 
Dr* Zachert hjus undertaken to give a complete tmusktlou of the 

* CL 5. iH'hftkj, " IfcncvininBlci Y^irblDdlduTUKrta ill iltn Turkiprarchra/" 

vdL iw Ib*. U 1033. p. 
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Edicts, with a traii^Iiteration of the otigiiHil text* lii tlie work untler 
review. Wlicii brought to u completion tUc present^ tr&nslHtion* whicU 
ifl more faithliil to the origiruil tlian is Ur. Saiis#>ni*s attempt, will 
imdoiibtedly furnish the foreign student of the early history of .Japan 
with mudi usefid mate rial. 

The linguistic value of the origiu|l w'ork \x serioPHly impairecl by 
tlie tranalator’s madt^iuatc treatment of the text. The transliteratioTit 
in which I liav'c found no fewer thnn a hundred mkprints and omissions* 
b inconsistent* and hence artificial ■ he lias neither followed modem 
]ironuiiciation throughout nor endeavonretl to present the text ns it 
WAS probably rea<l in the eighth century. 

Apart from the problem of tRinslitcration the fottowiiig pointa 
may be notefl :— 

p+ 24* 11. 8-9 : ** Die tiuldminen von Tsushima werden CTSchloasen ” 
shoulrl read “ Das rohe Gold aus T??ushinia wird gcreiuigt 

p. 24, 1. 12 : “ Goldgewinmiug m Matsu’" should lie "*Reiiiigung 
des Goldes a us ^futao 

p. 26, L 27 : '* hi Kort^a should reml “ nordlich von Korea 
p. 28, last line: “ Kisshiii’* should be ** Kishiii 
px 29* IL 7-8 : Abt des Tcrapcls Yakusbiji ip Shimotsuke ” shouhl 
lie “ Oberaufselier der B^iutcti dca Tcmpels Yakushiji in Sbimotsukc 
p. 36, n. 16 : “ mo steht hier should read "" lutf^ra wio steht 
hicr"". 

p. 38, Ih 1-2 : ft) W It which ilotowwi altered 

into iachunahitCt lias been iutorpieteil by Mr, S. Mntanoka as meaning 
"" enfeebled (Ko^o £feiyi>en, pp. 829-330), 

p* 4S, 1, 10: Vemchmet insgesamt die erlauchten Wortc, die 
sfolches besagen. So kiindo ich.” should be uiserted after '“"in aller 
Ehrfiircht 

p. 47, n. 6 : ** kfoJtikwm b the Ren-yO-kei of the verb hx^hikomu^ 
p. 19, L 16: “(,^|f Jo)” should read "(t|f Y6) dieses .Jabrea”; 
I- ** t^bo) skuuld be “ (^il| Cb5) des betreffenden Kieises 
p. : The last line of the translation should be followed by aome- 
thing like Dem Kinai der Hauptsfadt rrlossen Wir gangJicH die 
Kopfsteuer 

p. 59j n, S: The ^jiii in is not a substantival sufllx, 

blit is a descriptiv e gemndb] snflix (see my article in BSOS., voL vi, 
part 3, p. 655), 

p. 64, n. ID: Both and lokodn mean “so viel wie das, 

viele wie dieae ”p not mhlreich* wiehtig ”, 
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p. 73, n. 4 : ** Ein (Btrelila?-) Obcrmitticr (i'wt) ” should rend Em 
Bofrfeitoiid<pr (-Lolirer) (fuj Aiiice tho vrord quoted hem is uot 
p. 73, u. 5: “Slimki (7)5) ’^ should “ Reiy {716)^^; "22” 
should he 24 

p. u. 4 : kttna seems to be the second hiilf of the compoui»d 
kn(<^hmii as Motowori su^ests. It is tlierefore not romposiKl of 
and as Df. Zaelierl wi^iiply inteqirrtefl Jlotowori'^s eomnietitafv. 
Such a form as kfitahi \s altogether inadmissible in the Jii|HiijeHO 
language of the eighth century. H the won! kmtf^ has tlie Baine incaniiig 
as ka^akum "stupiil. dull ” (cf, Senimyo Xo. 35)+ then it must mean 
" dull ” here al?K>. This interpretation seems to fit In u ell with the 
fact that Kemiurti was c.'^Ied norfi^^hi (/J n dull 

p. ] 19, n_ i ; ('7h3I) ** srems a mistake for " (702) 

p. 120, n. 11 : here means " nllmahlieh not " Kieuilieh 

It is to In? ho|)ed that Dr. Zaehert, in his future publications on 
ancient Japianese, will adopt n method simitar to that employ is! iu 
Professor J. L_ Piersoira This will enable the reader to 

appreciate the exact linguistic significance of the original test, 

S. Yosiiitake:. 

Tn-Ki>T8A MQAi>r>SA. ^[aqlubin milldhudl u mfissrbi bil Midti minn 
Dir>r P, l\ It'tieni ktieb (1930}, It-tielet ktieb (1030), 

Ir-ral>a^ ktieb (L03J)+ Ihhamea ktieb (1931), Li-sitt ktieb (1031, 
completing the Hexateuch); Ktieb I-imhalllin u Ktieb But 
(1932). Six thin vob. m Svo. Malta : Empire Press. 

Four years ago we noticed the beginjiiog of the work of Bible 
translation undertaken by Professor Saydon cf Mjdta University. 
Since then he has proceeded ajiace and has now overtaken his friends 
and competitors, J*. P, Grimaand A. M. Galea (whose work had started 
wdth Judges), and has now covered the Books of Kamnel which have, 
how'ever+ not yet laien piEblishe^i though wx* hav^e had an opportunity 
of fleeing the proofs. Hence we have now' the advantage of being able 
to compare the two vsiriMit translatioiis+ one on the Kaf-K, Qat-Q 
S}^tem of spelling, and the other on the Kaf-C, Qaf K system. Iloth 
systems have their followdng in .^Islta. and lK>th translations are full 
of iniert'flt in their differing renderings, though, speaking roughly, it 
may be saitl that iSaydon'a lx^iEk?s being rather more stalely in its 
prose IS also more Si’mitic in ibs eonstniction, for instnueo in the 
relative pasition of verb and noun. Oaleii; U Mulej . . . ; 

Saytiun : tinjfml it Mith-j "the Lonl thundcrrHlA^wirt from tbc 
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letters and q, nrd aUo the use of the ip, both UTiters, oa indeed 
most Maltese, agree in the use of the other letters. Dotted 6 stands 
for pA ss ia “ child ’j? is hard ns in " girl ”, dotted j is soft aa in " Jim ”, 
j Stands for tf, -x for i. The eiaphatlE::s, botli in speech and ivriting, 
were long affes ago reduced to d, as ia d&hm “ darkness ”, rfrawao 
“ custoia ”, doipuiar dahru. “ he tamed hin back In the eighteenth 
century M. A, ViresaUi had dLstinguielied in his Leiioon l>etwecn the 
ghaitt and the Vnn and between the h anti the k, bat though this 
distinction was raaintained by Fal^n even in the second cflition of his 
dictionary, for the past eighty years no Maltese wTitcr lias observed 
it, nor does it esist in the spoken tongue ; k and fi are now universally 
rendered by h, and both ghain and '(tin by tjh. For instance, « Tfgtid 
glidtlhu ” and Ids wrath Hared up 

In the matter of the vowels the very frequent conibLnatioii ie, 
usually standing for Arabic &, is touafdcred as a digraph ; wHh this 
exception two vowels can never meet in the same word or in words in 
juxtaposition. Various devices are adopted to secure the observance 
of tins niJo, for instance the eliadging of a vowel into it* related 
consonant w or j ; H' niitdek “ and thy children ” ; tmm bio fclied 
” a woman without children ”, 

In some few words the gham has become a It \ tasil ” washing ”, 
tmihfm ” foTgivenesa The ’«fii at the end of a word often drops 
away ; Thci common word ism now, forthwith ” is really U-siegha, 
The verb in the sentence majt kUankotn " I ha^‘e heard your words ” 
is really Geo, Percy Ihulger, the noted Arabist, who owed his 

knowledge of jkrahic to hbs having passed his Iwyhood in Malta, in 
the days when he was a printer in the employ of the Malta bmtich of 
the OJI.S.. published a little magazine which he called S/noitch (it 
would now be spelt ; “ Host thou beard ? ”). Very rarely the 

g as ill " .)im " bceomos as in ” chin ” : itilftEf t-nri "the face of tlie 
earth ”, Arabic/ has Ikcoihc 6 m one worrl : besgfiH “ they feared " ; 
in iinother, Arabic s has become t: “ trees ”, In one word of 

constant occurrence tlmre k a metathesis of /s for */ : / no/j it-baAnr 
" in the midst of tlm sea In some holf^IoBen words the article has 
coalesced with the noun, for instance in ilnui " water ", giving in the 
plural I'ilmijiff ” the waters ” ; in Lhud “ J,,ws ", and in (si'mi 
" slaves *■ (Anihic (tstlm ); also in the worri frinin " right hand ”, 
inmnifk " thy right hand ”, anti in lum " back, back-wanls ", Vowels 
are sometimes dropped, socaetiiaes insorted : imn “ a name ", i'«n« 
“ hu name ”, star “ a veil ", Vistar “ the veil ", 
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In the niatter oi the verbs, Maltese 18 very fond of the secoiKl forai 
of the verb, where iirabic iiJ?e3 the fourth : dtiMalhmn ** ho made them 
enter ; jiem nuMulti q^tlbu " I will liarden (lit, * dry ") his heart ” ; 
rilkibhmn fuq hmr ho made tliem ride oa an ass*'. In one verb 
the eighth Arabic form of tlie verb Ls naeil us n first- form verb : 

min ftatdr it-3Iukj " whom tlie Lord hath chosen In the llalte^?e 
verb scrre7;7^, a teiith^form verb has l>een aimilarly reiiuced : 

ma ^*they ’were not able "'. There are iti Maltese a few 

rnimmatefl verlw derives! from participles of lost verlis ■ nwqilar *^to 
contcmri " is one instani'e i ti maqtlmti and they despised him 
Prepositions 5' and Ji combine ivitli the foliowdnjr article : hlHcghfjfibijiet 
with wonders ” ; fl4riq on the way w Ji-itilias 

" in gold, in silver, and in copper^". In the case of the preposition 
fiiiww, the final liqiiitb coalesce with the article ; fmii-imrieMl “ of the 
fiocka *' ; kmna n dvfttm mill-bieb " as they were enteriog the gate " ; 
barrfi ndt-l/al exclusive of the chihlrcii The saiiie thing occasionally 
liapiiens with the pre posit ion mttqh "with : t,Min hu nml-Mnltj 
** be who is with the Ijovd 

There are aevenal composite w'orels in use : minn^hajr " without ” | 
hdihadd *'■ evcrybcsly “ beeattae (lit. '' for love of *'): 

inhiJifibbfi d-dubbicfi beciiiise of the flit*s ""; fsi-^ ** in the midst of 
contracted from f Many words have somewhat alfeTe<i tJiefr 
meaning: fiaziu mcana not “sad"; fqttt kziem evil 

men ; l-atbur ** bad tidings In a few^ cases ji same wonl 

ilifferently spelt is specialised to denote different things. Tims the 
same Arabic and Hehruic wonl Avhich iieiiotes “hand” arid 
“authority” is in Maltese itwitten id wdicn it moujis “hand" and 
jedd when it stands for ** authority " : id iZ-J/afr/ the hand of the 
l.ionl '\jedd k-mkm “ the authority of kingship 

Hut w hat must above all strike the caBiial reader w ho lias a nodding 
acquaiiitaime with Arabic is the overw^tielmiiig pr^'ilomitiaaoe on every 
(Mige of the digraph k standing for the ^Vrabic rf. The resemblance with 
the Arabic of Old Granada, phonetiadly rendero<! by Pedro de Alcala^ 
is too striking to be merely t:asual though the coiincction has never 
l>ecfi satisfactorily explained. /AiVjs garmepita ", nimmkn “ [jorne- 
grnnatea ", Jnm "a IhhI ", rmuvf “icsbes ", kbiex “rams", 

“ lambs kilmd “ kidneys ”, teiegeb “ he answered ” ; 

“ the flax ", Viimrkg ** the waves ", if-idiVA “ the dogs '\Jtiq il4Aej[puii 
on the liea^ts ", mi*?! w AiWif “ he bowed and kiissed him 
^netttyt " a single kuui tinbidel ithor ” thou shnlt be changed 
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into another kii^i U Ifibt **tbp book thou bast niritten ”, 

hrifikrb tm-mm ** tlio stars of k<?AV4Mi ticie^ tti^-xhieda ** the tabloB 
of the Testimony ”, klletit the wonk of the people ”p 

Hw gk “ before he qnme raijfl iixHfi u tkfm sit^io ” a hiiijflrcd three 
and thirty yeara Jien inkmi wkijkFt- I shall with thee tiekd 
lAtim ^Hhou sbalt eat with me to-day”, qaddif^tk it-mirh'h 
"" before the chariot bkk I-gharix ” the door of t!ie tent *\ xtber tieilfi 
a Tiber vie^gfm its length a spm and its breadth a B|3an”, qliegf! 
ind-deheb “bells of gold”, zmg slk^l “two chains”, ifth( 
friFfffti ” beneath the two branches ”, 2 cuq ir^d " two men ”p 
u ntsa » , , ii SijhV “ meiij women , + * and osses hi drkgb mimdtid 
■'with an ontHtrctched arm”, in-nisde^ the work of the 

weaver*', hbim mji “pure incense**, diMiei u-sliem ”fiacnfices of 
pence qafi mt kkn “ there never was in the text there are a few 
{very few) words of Lotin or Bomant'e origin* It ik worth noticing how 
these words were assimihited by the old Maltese to the extent of being 
provided with broken plurals on the approved hl&ltese measures : 
ti^nka “ a tunic plur. iifmk i ba^un “ a stave ” or ” carrier'"a pole ”, 
pluT. bmien. 

Kach of the volumes has the imprimatur of the hfalta Church- 
Authority. The text is convoniently split up into sections uiider sub¬ 
titles ; there are copious footnotes esplanBtory of the text, and there 
a few sketcit-maps and plans. 

C. L. Dessoula^t. 

Gt^^xskAFiiV OF Claodii-s PrfjLEMY* Translated and edited by E, I.. 
BTKVEymH, Ph.D., etc. Folio, pp. xvi + IGT, pis. 29, Kew 
York : New York Fublie Library, 1932. 

The veiy unsatisfactory state of the various Greek and fjitiii 
MSS. of Rolemy a Cieograpiiy, and the hackw'ordncsa of critical 
research into these iiiani,iseripts and their tradition, art^ no doubt to 
blame for the abtK?nee of any coinpleto troiiektbii of the work hitherto 
into a modern langimge. For this retisoii, if for nothing else. 
Professor Stevcnsori, n English translation is welcome as a pioneer 
achievement, although, by tlje same token, it hna fs'eii made possilde 
only by a certain boldness of handling* This is frankly admittctl by 
the translator, who—while claiming that his version has been leased 
upon critical study of the best texts and eilitione—adds ; The 
iiiteution has bi-en to give that nading which, in the translator'a best 
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judgment, h a faithful repnwentetion of what Ptolemy intended to 
set dowTi in his great No one who lias even a alight acqnaintanoc 

with the diacrepanciea of the MSS„ in place-nnmea and in determinations 
of longitude and latitude can help wondering how' many knots have 
had to be cut in the proce«?s, even with the best jutlgment and most 
aente analystR. 

In Tf^ew of this^ and of the further fact that no indications are given 
in the text itaelf either of the A!S. followed or of variant readings^ it is 
a little difheultto gather the precise object of the translation. Evidently 
it may serve a nscfnl purpose in eiiabLbg tlioac who have no access 
to the original texts to examine for tbemHelvea Ptolemy's methods 
and to gain some conception of hifi work. For critEcol scholastic work^ 
on the other band, these arc serious drawhacts. The danger is that it 
may be used as an authoritative pounce for details, and that not only 
in regard to such obvious traps as names and figures. For the trans¬ 
lation also tends to steer a middle couise^ often taking the by-fiass of 
immphrase or desperately shooting the rapids, when those difficulties 
arise as to the exact reading or significanec of the textj with which every 
translator, however competent — indeedi in proportion to his 
competence—is only too familiar in his own field. The point may be 
illustrated by eomparing the aecond sentence of bk. i, ch. 2, as given 
in the translatiouT with Professor Fischer's elucidation of the same 
sentence in the Introduction. 

So mucb it has been uecessary to say by w-ay of warnings bnt none 
is better aware than the present reviewer that such negative criticism 
is a pewr return for the labour which Professor Btevenson haa put into 
Ills translation. In Oriental studies particularly it will be of the greatest 
sciYice to those who neetl mady access to a i^olemaic text^ backed by 
the considered judgment of one who has long worked on hia material, 
eitlier for their historical wxjrkor in couneetion wdth the many problems 
of me^lieval Anibic gcogr3i|>hy. In this way it muy even serve a valuable 
purpose in furthoririg the study of the Arabic materials^ which arc of 
such importance for the critical reconstitution of the original 
Ptolemaic text itself. 

The maps call for little comment. They are taken from the so-called 
Codex F#bncTjantis prepared by Kicolaus Oermamia in 1-182 and now' in 
the New York Public Library* Though of interest m the basis of the 
maps contaiOfHd in the early printed editions of Ptolemy, they have no 
claim to repiesciit the Ptolemaic originals but> as Professor Fischer, 
the editor of the Coilex Urbinas, shows in a valuable mtrodiiction to 
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the transktion (in which he restates his arguments for the criatenre of 
a gonuitio Ptolcmak atlas), have been rcviiictl in the spirit of 
Ptolemy ” by ificokus himself. 


H. A. K. G. 


Saracenic Hehacdev: A Sua\'Ev. By L. A. Maver, Ph D. 

pp. rvi -f 302, pl3. 7L Oiford : Clarendon Press, 1933. 84^. 

The book, which Dr. Mayer has produced as a result of hia ten 
years’ study of a subject, about which much has lieen written but 
little known, even aurpasaes the expectations of bis frieiicLs and 
colleagues. His acknowledgments and the list of collections examined 
show that he baa drawn on all available siourcos of expert in formation, 
but the merit of organizing the material ami the thoroughness and 
precision with which the inscriptions Jmve been verified and the results 
set down are entirely his own. 

For the at'cmge student who is not a collector, the niMl uitcreRting 
part of the work h tlie introduction (pp, 3-13), in w^hich all the evidence 
relating to the use of blazons in the Ay>nibid and Mamliih periods is 
concisely examined. Space forbids a detailed statement of Dr. Mayer’s 
conclusions, but though some of them wntrovert. liicwB hitlierto hold, 
he may be said to have proved his ease pretty thoroughly (always 
admitting that new evidence mny upset the best of arguments). 
Difliculties still remain, of course. We are told that the blazon was 
the prerogative of military rank, but the “ nmiorlnl roll ” itself seems 
to contain some eontrndietory examples. Apart from the doubtful 
case of aU'Ainl (pp. 149-150), we find blazons attributed to a cetlaui 
Sidi iluhammad (p. 157) and a AAimja Jluhanimiid b.al Khi^r (p. 2Gfl).’ 
The emblem on the shrine of Shaikh Ilyas dated HTl at Gaza (p. 124) 
sets a probh m couucct^sl with the ** noji-professional " blazons. The 
which it displays can obviously not Iw the personal emblem 
of the Shaikh, since it appeara also on a column in the cemeterj' of 
Gaza, dated GSM, over n memlior of a totally different family (p. 53). 
The latter Iwlng of Turkmen and ami rial descent, the may 

probably be n.‘ganled as hk/fimily blazon, but how then does it come 
to be connoted with the Shaikh ? Is it possible that It was through 
maniage ift-if h ii cinught^pr of the hoiiitc f 

In regard to several other symljok of tlie non-professlonal group. 


of iHb nwie in Ilia Ifnjar-.JIuft,,, iii, fM. ami xholh^r viith tha 
Ijiqab Aic]-DIn m ttvrf J/an/urj jpt i Ehdtx:, jio. 2|2!I), 
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Dr. Mnyer haa sonn^ ipatructivc ^tiggesthm to make. The heraldic 
form of the fietir-de-Iis lie holths to he of 8anioeiiic origin (pp, 23-4), 
and the so-ealliHi erescent is proljably a horae-ahoe (p. 25). In the 
}v\iT of hoUow hom-aliat^d ohjccta, which App^ear in composite hinzons 
of the fifteenth century, he aces—with mueh hesifotion-the mrBml 
ol-fiiliimi or troiist^rs of nobility(p. 21)* The levievier would not 
presume to question this identilicatbii on groimds of mtiatie reprc&enta- 
tion, hut rather on the grouml of historical appropnatencas, A part 
of breeches may well liave been borne m an emblem by an amir like 
Taqf ad-Dln during the Caliphate of the rodiimtic an-Kasir, who 
attetnptcii to transform the ftil^iea into an order of chivniryp or even 
in the thirteenth centuryp during the revival of the order in the time 
of Baibars. But by the fifteenth ecntniy the /frffiirfi liad fallen from 
its high esttdte,* and it Lh mdis^ien»iibie for the proof of Or. Mayer's 
suppositiou to produw evidence that al-Aslmif Qa'lt-Bay (in the 
hhzons of w^hose fmmluts these ohjects are exclusisoly found) revived 
— like his earlier nameisake^ al-Astiraf Khalil — the/u/uira as an aristo¬ 
cratic ortler. If the “ breeches ” identification is set aside, I would 
suggest that the objects in question arc fusksT und more precisely 
elephant tusks,* 

Much of the uncertainty whieii besets the subject of Mamliik 
heraldry is due to the lack of a definite technical votahulary, which 
in turn is doubtless to be put ilown to the absence of any organization 
coiTCspondiiig to the European Heraldic Colleges. Even the word 
rank can hardly bo listecl as an exclusive technical term, ns may be 
seen from the passagt; from adh-Dhahabi, quoted on p. Ml: tra-kana 
fanhiJiii fl imrittihi hdkadhu [figure showing a cup on the 

low'er part of a shield] im/l nyyniin' mulkihi 'mit/a/i' Dr, JibiycT 

translates coirectly enough* While amir he carried this coat of armSj 
while king yellow banners," hut his subsequent interpri^tation of the 
[aissage aa implying merely a change of cobuni, seems to me to force 
the text much too far. Is it not simply that mnk is employed in two 
senses, in the first for the blazon or device, in the second for the royal 
coloura^ as iu such phrases os rank al-khiidfu the black banners and 
robes of the ("aliphafe^*^ 1 Mi'ur, in ttim^ means not only device 
but is also usetl for colours or bnnuurs, as in tine common phrase nddd 

^ rt nn^r Ta«icKnpf in ZDMflr^ ST* 3fM0- Die FLEtuwws Khrlnt dnCiKEff aua den 
hafiifedhea KlriAen lU pdn in ni«leie VcilkiH^tik'htrU." 

■ Nolf tlin n^fe^n-fiep lo tilling m obpbanU ei>dtAini>d in a vtT.Hr- of llw znjal 
on ^iiotHl liy )lin ii. 300, l 
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bi-shi^uri fulan ** to procliiim the eolDiim (or liftnncr?*) of tor “ to 
proclaim allrgiancc to 

Tlie “armorial roU'\ which take« up the luaio part of the book, 
la cotupilecl with a precision which it woultl Iks clifEicult to overpraise- 
Attributions of objects to known persons an? made only when no 
poaaihle dubiety exists, and even when tlie idenlity of two penaons 
of the aame name seems scanrely doubtful {e.g. Junbalatt pp, 127 and 
12R)p Dr* Mayer eautiopsly lisbs theni separately. The biogtapliical 
refereaops alone represent an iimnense amount of laborious research, 
and though other references are doubtless to be found/ little would 
have been gained by extending the list; it is of much more 
importance that a number of wrong attributions have now 
been corrected. The iuscriptions themselves present aeveral 
features of interest iu language and style which must be passed 
over here.^ The attached translations dear up practically all 
the difficulties, if occasionally loose in phrase ita'U&i 

translated ^^yeaming lor God” instead of "^^who stands in 
need of GckI ” * bmfUmH {p. 101)* with the help of ” mstead of 
** through the agency of etej* For the phrase o jiVl 
in several inscriptions o! the fifteenth century (pp. ICKl, 138, 153)* van 
Bercliem's rendering* Cbmmandcr d^ignate of a thousand,^" is 
retained, but it must be admitted that Gdldxiher's reserves (in CJ.A.^ 
it 5-15^ li* 4) iis to the validity of this translation still hold good. 
Van Berehem^s pinciple of always translating the personal hoiiOTifim 
in the form " ad-Diu ” has also been adopted, but the inscriptions 
appear to show three stages : ( 1 ) Up to the end of the ^venth century, 
when they are umformly given in full; (2) during the first lialf of 
the eighth century^ w hen the forms were coming into use/ the 

inscriptions frequently give both, e.g, aa-Saifi Saif ad-Din (pp. 07* 90* 
221), abJamfili Jamal ad4>iii (p, 72), asli-Shamsr Shams ad-DTn 
(p- 213), once even as-Saifl an^NasirT Xifir afl-Dm (p. 159) ' (3) 
beginning in the eighth century ni^ fonaa alone are found, ^vith ran? 
exceptions. Is there any goad reason why these distinctions should 
not be retained 1 


^ For Tfl^Ktwur EhBwlri oHii tbfi % Sr>-6, ihp in written 

njui voettJhKKl Tusbts. 

» In Jaqtnjq'# inieriptiofl an tte Mo^ittP nt TlitmawUi fpL 133 ) ocean tbe alil 
lihrup imshafiiFit Wn Shwilrl ii«t the kxt wofli Iw 

mdrajd^iiki T 

* C^> *I-J«uiir in )l)n Baltr. i, 84. 
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fl wortl of ]*rfliise b due to the excellence of the index and 
of the plates, and to the general production, tempered only by some 
regret at the pri]niti%'e and googly design that adorns the jacket. 


H. A. R. Cx, 


liet’ue tles £(udes litlomi^ucs. Piiblife sous la direction do L. ilASSItiSOJi, 
Tome V (Ann^e Ja^l), 4 cahiere, pp. 53fl + 39. Tome VI (Ann& 
1932), 4 cuhiera. pp. 5Cl. Pliris ; Geiithner. Subscription price 
KXi francs pi'r annum. 

On p. A. 171 of vol. V, Professor Massignon, apropos of 
a biographical work on A. le Chatelier, gives u dcEnition of his objects 
and met hods of study which may well aerve as the motto of t he 
" de coH^idircr Ffihm, mu jdus dc dehors, eotufne ifii assttUhnl, titain 
du dedans, afi» d'nt a^^rcevoir fmafcinewi ta siruchtre viVofe et les 
orgatus soliJairesJ* The real originnlity of this csonception, and the 
predominating sociological trend of its articles, together nith their 
width of range, continue to distinguish the ifet'ue from all other 
journals dcvotcil to Islamic studies (which is not, however, to say that 
similar articles are not to be found in them also from tune to time), 
and to make it an indtspeusable consultant for all students of the 
modem Islamic world. Xevcrtheleas, Professor llossignon is no iinrrow 
doctrinaire who strangles the life out of his subject by cramping 
limitations of time, place, or suliatnite j he finds room for 
11. Sauvaget's survey and catalogue of the medieval monuments still 
cxbtiiig at AlcpiJo (1931 , 59-124), as well as for lime Krate hkovakaiab 
study of the inscriptions of the famous mined mosque at Veramin 
(1931, 215-58, from the photographs and sketches of II. Morosov), 
and for Professor Gottheirs notes on the modem illuHlrale<l copy 
of the Qur'an which toiisetl so much interest at the Ibidem Congress 

(1931, 21^). 

The rcraaiiiiug contributions fall into well-defined categoncs. 
Questions of legal usage ami theory, though the most limited m range, 
<x-cupy the wiliest space. Ajuirt f«>ni an analysis by L, MercACt {1931, 
125-137) of the decree of 1931 reorganising the Shari a courts in 
Egypt—in which he brings out the importance of thb legislative action 
which, while piesen'ing the principles of the canon law-, defines the 
jurisdiction of each class of tribunal and limits the competence of the 
single fl*l7 -the legal articles deal exclHsively with Kortli-Wcst .Vfrica. 
R. Vigior criticizes the decree of 19th Hay, 1931, n^guJating the divoioe 
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and sm^TOSSorul rights of Kahyif> wotueii (ISai, 1-lS}); E. Grotiuiiid 
gives a [ireliMiaary oocouiit of a jxiculiar Berbor custom in Figuig 
cajifid Besra, or oanfiscatbn of property by the ioeiil .Taml'a to the 
uso of the coninmnity (19S1.277-3l!>); L MiUiot publishes his lecturca 
on the qanuns of the Kiibyle villages, which coostituto an important 
uttem|it to elucidate their social fimction and relations, with an 
intoresting lecture on the Kabylc colonies in Paris tacked on {1932, 
127-174); an[] the indefatigabic l^ul Marty tuontribntes the first part 
of an CKhnustive study of the organ Lsation, jurisdiction, etc,, of the 
Sharf a courts in Morocco, as modified by the legislativij decrees of tho 
Prot«:torate {lail, 341-63S). 

The articles which may be generally clnaaified as relating to the 
religion of Ljiam cover, in contrast, a very- wide range indeed. 
M, Marty, m a detailed and careful piece of work, coDtioues {from 
voi. iv) his investigations into the actual position and inancnco of 
Islam in the Niger colony (19.^1, 13E^-24d). Almost at the opposite 
extreme are the brief but interesting notes of A. Bona my on the 
.Muslim ijopulatione of Poland, Romania, and Bulgaria (1^32, 81-90). 
An oxeeptioually brilliant study is contributed by H. Uonst on the 
ideas and ideals urulerlying the reformist Salaflya movement in Egypt 
(1932, 17&-335), anrl provides a valuable supplement to Dr. C. C. 
Adanw's book reviewer] elsewhere in this numljer. One whole issue 
(1932, call, iv) isilevotef] almostentirvly to the theological background. 
W . Ivflnow resumes a curious Persian wort, the Umjwi t^Kii^, 
ai.pirentJy a relic of an early duaJistic sect wluch deified ^AL’, and wJ 
subeeqiicntly ahsorixfd by the IsmS'iIis (1932, 4J9-1S2), and JMul 
Kra^ gives some supplements and cortMtions to the Isma'llJ 
biblmgraphy recently pubJbbetl by Ivaiiow (IgS-dgO). Another 
medieTOl relic, a long-suppressed chapter of Armenian anti-iluslim 
polemic, rather primitivT! and violent, is anmmariwd bv F. Macler 
(191-522). To this Profe,ssor Massignon subjoins a brief but, aa always 
penetrating aiinlysis of ahahaaiilrs refutation of the Cbristiaa doctrinJ 
of the divinity of Christ, from an unpublished Mf^. of nr-rtidd al-JamV 
together with other materials which lead to the unexpected conclusion 
that al-Ghuxali s philosophical polemic links on to the Isma^ilr 
apologetie (523-53fi). 

Edneation forms the subject of two articles, one in which L. Betoher 
gives a revised translation of the now aUtutes of al-Azhar issued in 
1930 (1931, 241-275). the other a study by Ajjati al-Hodid of the 
eiluofttional system of 'Iraq, in the light of the rerent report of an 
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Americjin Edui-utioiiAl Inquiry Commkalon (19^32^ 231-2«T}. Th(j 
author, for the souiidf^t of Tr!a30ii&, rojecte the Commission's plea for 
decontralismtion : ** L'oi^gaiiiii^fion seololre sem centra lisi^ on lie sera 
pas/" “ Pure sociology is re prose iiU^il also by two articles : 
a collection of photographs of wedding eckStnmea of brides in the cities 
of North-West Africii T^-ith explanatory notes by [Jldlle T] J- JouLn 
(1931, 313—33!))+ and ii study of the social structure of the Shammar of 
Kajd and the relations between iiomads and settlers, in whicli 
A. Mojitagrie utilizes to good eflfect the experience and insight acquired 
in hk Moroccan researches (1^^32+ 61-79). In the held of economic 
sociology* J. Ganlmier laxites on llic trade-unionist movement at 
Hanisli* ctuphasizing the leadenthip of the intelligentsia and their 
political rather than indnstrinl aims, as contrasted with the old and 
now almost extinct guilds (1932* 95-126)+ Of particular interest to 
English students is a long or title by tlie Punjabi Kuhinat ^Ali, analysing 
the 11iiKhi-Muslim problem in India from a Marxkt stand]ioint 
(1932, 270-414). Altera somewhat onesided review of the cconomie 
development of India in tho eighteenth and nineteenth centuries* he 
tinds tliat economic, rather than pcilitical or religious question^ ore at 
tho bottom of the conflict, the new ^Inslitn bourgeoisie fearing its 
elimiaatiou by the okl-establkhed Hindu and Parsi bourgeoisie. 

fn addition to these articles, J. G, Li^moiae contrihutea 
a preliminaty study of the systems of linger calculation used in Asia 
and Europe, ilktinguishbig three notations, and Wnts at Kome of the 
wider implications of this study (1932. 1458), and brief notes ajo given 
on the visit of Egyptian theatrical companies to Tunis (1932, 537-^544) 
and on riH?cnt political and literary activities in Afglianktau (1932, 
2545-561). Lastly, Professor ^foss^nn continues his. series of 
l^hmica (1931, cah. ui, sejiaiately ]>agiDated A. 141-179), of tha 
iniportauce of which enough has boon said in the reviews of earlier 
vears to make further remark unnecessary. 

H. A. R. Q+ 

Islam ano Modfusism in Eovft. By t\ C, Adams, PIlD. 
pp. ix + 253, London : Oxford University Press, 1933. 7s+ 6^. 

The sub-title of Or. Adams's book, "" A Study of the Modem 
Reform Movement inaiigurated by ^luhammad ^Abdiih”, supplies 
the necessary corrective to the rather excessive vi,idth of the subject 
Lmpbed in the title, since ho has limited himself to an exhaustive 
study of one important section of the modernist movement. After 
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ftinl fniccflftso™! rij^hts of Kubylo women (1931, 1-J9); R. Grotnand 
gives a preliminary uccouot uf » pi;culiar Berber custom in Figuig_ 
called Bivra, or conRseatlon of property by the local Jnmu'a to the 
use of tie commimity (1931. 277-312); L. Milliot publishes LislectuRvt 
on the jRDUHJ of the Kubric villages, which constitute an important 
attempt to elucidate their social futictlou and lelations, with nn 
interesting lecture on the Kabylc colonies in Paris tncke<.t on (1932, 
127-174); and the indefatigable Paul >Iarty contribiitoa the 6fst part 
of an exhnii.<!t{ve study of the organisation, jurisdictioD, etc,, of the 
Shari'a wurts in Iforomi, na modified by the legisbtive decrees of the 
Protectorate (1931, 3<U-d33). 

The articles which may be generally classified as relating to the 
religion of IsLam cover, in eontraat, a very wide range indeed, 
M. Mnrty, in a detailed and careful piece of work, continues (from 
vol. iv) his investigations into the actual position and influence of 
Islam in the Niger colony (1931, 139-240). Almost at the opposite 
e.'ctreme arc the brief but interesting notes of .\. Bonamy on the 
Muslim populations of Poland, Romania, and Bulgaria {1932, 81-90). 
All exceptionally brilliant study is contributed by H. Laoust on the 
ideas and ideals underlying tho reformist Sklaflya movement in Egyjit 
(1932, 175-225), and provides a valuable supplement to Dr, C. C, 
Adams's book reviewed elsewhere in this numlier. One whole issue 
(1932, call, iv) is rlevotcrci almost entirely to the theological background. 
\V. Ivanow resumes a ciiriou.s Perstan work, the Umtnul-Kilab, 
apparently a relic of an early dnniiatie sect which deified ‘Ail, and was 
subsequently absorbed by the Isms'ilTs (1932. 419^82), and Paul 
Kraus gives some supplements And corrections to tho Iaraa*ai 
bibliography recently piiblisheil by Ivanow (483^90). Another 
medieval relic, a long-suppressed idmpter of Armenian auti-Mtialini 
polemic, rather primitive and violent, is summariBctl by F, Jlaclcr 
(491 -522). To this Professor Masnignon subjoins a brief but, ns always, 
penetrating aiialysia of al-GLaitali's refutation of tho Christian doctrine 
of the flivinity of Christ, from an unpublished JtS. of ar^rattd nj-jamil, 
together with ot her materia Is which lead to the unexpectcil conclusion 
that al-Ghazuli’s philosopliica] polemic links on to the Isma'iL" 
apologetic (523-533). 

Education forms the subject of two articles, one in which L. Bcreber 
gives a revised translation of the new statiitess of al-Axhai issued in 
1930 (1931, 241-375), the other a ittudy by Ajjan ai-Undid of the 
educational sptem of ‘Inaq, in the light of the recent report of an 
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AmiTH'iin Hrliieational Inquiry ibnunisaJoti (1&32, 231-2(17), Tlio 
author, lor the soundest of reasons, rejects the C'ommissioirs pie* for 
(JeeontmlLzation t “ [,org*iiL^tion scolaire tiera ccntnilisgc ou no sera 
pas.” “Pure” sociology is reptesentai also by two articles; 
a collection of photographs of wedding costumes of brides in the cities 
of North-West Africa with ejrplnuatoiy note* hy fifdllc ?] J. .Jonin 
{1931, 313-339), and * study of the social structure of the ShnmmaT of 
Xajd aud the relations between uonituls and settlors, in which 
A, Montague utilises to good effect the cxpericiiDt' ami insight acquired 
in his Moroccan researches (1932, 61-79). In the field of ccononiic 
sociology, J. Ganimier n-rites on the trade-unionist movement at 
fjamah. cmpliasizing the leadership of the intelligentsia and their 
political rather than industrial aims, as contrasted with the old and 
now almost extinct guilds (1932, 95-126). Of particular interest to 
Bfiglish students is a long article by tlie PujiJabi Rahmat ‘Ali, atiaiyaing 
the Hindu-Miislim problem in IikIi'* from * Maraist standpoint 
{1932, 270-414). After a souu'what one-sided review of the economic 
developnieiit of India in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, he 
finds tliat economic, rather than political or religious i|uestioiis ara at 
the bottom of the conflict, the new Muslim bourgeoisie fearing ita 
elimination by the old-established Hindu and Parsi bourgeoisie. 

In^ addition to tlicse articles. J. G. Lemoine contributes 
a preliminary study of the systems of linger calculation used in Asia 
and Europe, distinguishuig three notations, and hints at some of the 
wkicr implications of this study {1932. 1^), and brief notes are given 
on the visit of Egyptian theatrical companies to Tunis (1932, 537-544} 
and on recent political and literary activities in Afglianistao (1932, 
545-561). Lastly. Professor Mossignon continiies Jiis series of dftstrarto 
hlamica {1931, cab. iii, seiarately [uiginateii A, 141-179), of tho 
importance of which enough lias been said in the reviews of earlier 
years to make further remark iiunecessor}', 

II. A. R. G. 

Islam and MonERxi,svi is Euvir. By C. C. Adams, Ph.D. 
pp. ix -f 203. lAindon ; Oxfonl L'niversity Press, 1933. 7s. (kf. 

The sub-title of Dr. Adauus's book, ” A Study of the Mwlem 
Reform Movement inaugurated by Sfaljammad ‘Abduli ”, supplies 
the ne«e,^ry correetiva to the rather excessive width of tho subject 
imjilied in the title, since he luis limited himself to an exliaustive 
»tu<ly of one important section of the moderuiat movement. jVfter 
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ft short chapter on Jamal al-AJghatiT, 159 psifes are given to 

the biography and an analysis ol the doetrine!* oi l^[uhamiuad ^Abdnh, 
followed by three chaptem on the activities of his followers (especially 
the journal al-Mamt) and liis influence on the yomgtr I-Cgypthin 
modemisbs^ Though it is by no means the first time that Muh. %Vl>duh 
Hels elaimod the attention of Kumpean scholars, all previous writers 
have Htndietl him in the abstract from his writings ; this solid and 
well-documented monogmph is the firat which preaenta him in the 
round, in his own historical and political setting, and which brings 
out his work as a practical reformer- Speaking for hioiself, the present 
reviewer ia inclined to doubt wdiether his work as a thinker, an 
assimilator of the new* knowledge of tho West and a theological scholar^ 
lias anything but a temporary significance, that is to say as a stimulant, 
more important in its effeetti than in itfleif. Professor Horten’s criticism, 
summarijctKl in pp. I0o“7, certainly makes an impossible tlemand ; 
Islam (and Europe too) has still far to go before any such synthesis 
as he envisages can be ]>raeticBble or acceptable. Dr. Adams 
is fully justified in rejecting his view" as too scholastic and detached ’ ^ 
and ill insisting that Miih. LAbdulfs thought and his practical actmtiea 
go hand in hand. But, of course, such an analysis of liis teachings us 
this lKM)k gives us lies a definite value as representttig a phaHo in the 
development of Afuslim thought, which is the more deserving of 
attention as it is by no means con filled to Egypt. 

It would be fiifiienlt to improve upon the compet and thorough 
survey of iluh^ "Abdiih's life which Dr. Adams has WTittcn, though 
there will alwajrs lx* room for differenws of estimate* During the second 
period of his career, for instance, Sluh. "Abduh's ideas seem have 
been even more completely dominated by Jamal ad-Din than he would 
allow- lu <d-Witihqa, at least, though the pen is ^Akluh's 

the voice is Jamal ad-Dlu'a, and thb is Ixifne out by the numerous 
references wdiich the articles contained to AfghanLstan. (Incidentally, 
this fact, and more especijilly the impression of hostiHtv left on hLs 
mind by the British operations Ln AfglianLHtnn in 1839-1842, confirms 
the truth of Jamal ad-Din's Afghan origin.) Or was Jamal ad'Din 
using him merely as a tool to propagate his militant ptui-islamic 
viewB ? It onn haidly be qneationefJ, on the other band, that in later 
life (partly, no doubt, as Dr. A lams naya, as a result of liis European 
expcriencesj he broke decisively with Jamal ad-Din's methods, though 
remaining none the less genuinely attached to the political aapimtiDns 
of Islam. 


MAJNUN' IlAVLA 




The but two chapters provide Mt iiflefiil a survey of the mo^leTll^iit 
ixiovcmenttt jiiid literature of Egj*pt, that one Jizia no lieart to quiirrcl 
with Dr, Adams over hb rather too generoufl extension of the limits 
of the “ Ma^idr Party Araong the post-war w riters ho sLnglea out 
Must^LfA and "AIT Mbl nr-Ba^iqi Taha yiuain., and ]iIan|Gr Fahmi 
for special notice, though with some doubts aa to the propriety of 
bringing Taha Husain within the sphere of influence of Muhammod 
'Abduh, blit these doubts can stirely now be set at rest in view of the 
reminiscens^ea which ho has recently published C^iro : 

Math. aUHiUI, pp. 44 7). Of the still younger offshoots of the 
^alafiya niovcrneiitp to whom AI. Henri Ijaoust luia recently devoted 
ii brilliant article in tlie Ifettie Etudes i^la^ I i5”224}i 
Dr. Adams gives no account in the present volume, but every reader 
will hope that in due course this, in the reviewerb opinioii the moat 
valuable work on Egypt that has appeared of recent years, will be 
follow^ed by others of the same thoroughness and surene^js of judgments 

H. A. R, G. 


SnawKi : Majnox Layla. Translated by A. J. Abbebhv* pp- 61. 

Chiro, 19BJ. London Agents: Luzac. 5,^. 

The poetical dramas of Ahmad ShawqT, which rank as one of the 
most suceoasfQl efforts made as yet to ftcciimati 2 e the dmniulic form 
in MO<lem Arabic literature, well deserve to hc^ more widely known^ 
and Air. Arberry has rendered a very goot] Kervice in transliiting one 
of the best of them into English. His blank vcme not unfairly represents 
rhe style and language of the original* given the difference between the 
fitnieture of poetry in the two languages ; for Sbawqi» virtuosity in 
the handling of rhyme anti metre obviously had to go by the board, 
except in the occasional songs* A careful reading has disclosed very 
few errora in the rendering ; as the most seriousp in that they effect 
the portrayal of character or incident, may Ije mentioned . p. 28. 

He’s a man who is no friend of the just (the original being Ihn 
*Awf is not dealing fairly in that for which he strives ; p. 46: My 
fpiftory was no less great than thine An oath [1 swear], though not 
obligi^ to take an oath to thee *'); p* SI : Wliat fate thus slays the 
chaste and faithful ^ ** C weapons w ben he slays are forged of 

naught but ebaatity and loyalty to plighted troth”), is prints 
probably acoount for one or two phrases that are uninteUigible (p. ^4^, 
" Drive plenty dowm the canyons. Drive the near moon p- 49: 
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II dirchction, ** Ijiyk (bphiiid licr head) But in a tiiak of this 
kind, the most importnnt, and motit difficult, thing is to gaptmo the 
spirit of the original, and in this Mr. Arberiy can he Baid to have 
sucoetHled to u remarkable degree. The only general criticism wliich 
may be offered is that for the non-i^peeLalkt reader a fuller introduction 
to the theme and ftome notoa are really judLspeJiBable. 

H. A. B. G. 


Abv Xuwas is Life and rs Leokso, By W. H. Isobaws. pp. xi + 95. 

Mauritius, 1933. Loudon Agents : Losiae. 3s. (kf. 

The thirtl and longest chapter ol this little book contains a valuable 
collection of new materiat for students of comparative folk-lore and the 
migration of atories. Among the Swahili of Zandbar Abu Nuwis 
ha& fallen heir to a great variety of stories of a totally different type 
from those with which he ia usBociated in Arabic legeniL It seems 
passihlfn to distribute th^> stories generally under three heads \ (1) 
the '* Juha ** cycle of Arabic and the Turkidb [^fr* Ingrams is 

almost certainly wrong in deriving Kargrim from the Peraian Khar^mh 
“ hare ; (2) stories found over a very wide range, some of them also 
in the ArtAmn Nightjn, but associated with quite different persons; 
(3) the indigenous African rabbit cyde^ in which " Kibunwasi " most 
Biirpriaingly takes the place of Brer Rabbit- The and second 
chapters serve to bring out the contrast between the poet Abfi Kuwas 
of Baghdad and ol jVrobie legend and this Airii^anireil figure , a eontrast 
which, in spite of the scaling dawn of Caliph and poet to lit the PUKsial 
environmeut of a Swahili villagiT!, must tw admitted to be entirely in 
favour of the AfricauK* 

H. A. R, Ci 

JosKru Bex 3Ieir Zabara ! The Biiok of Decioiit. Translated by 
Mo.ses Hauas, pp, xi + i03. Xew York : Columbia Univei^ity 
Press, 1932. S3.25. 

The B(*ok of is a lesser nuuuber of that great and intricately 

interrelated family of coUeetions of momi tales within a frame story 
which miniate ted to the pleasure of the literate classes, Muslim, Jewish, 
aiirl UiristiAh alike, in the Mkidle Ages. The author was a Spanish Jew 
and a physieiDu, and was presumably well acquainted wHth Ijitiu 
(he lielongcd to Barcelona) and Arabic as well as l^eb^ew^ The Ic^oae 
form of the work shows \U Uriental affinities ; the provenance 
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of or the jjaralkb to the fifteen eiories wiiicli it contains form the 
subject of an interofi^ting though, on the whole, inconclusive 
intfoiiuctioa by Mcrriam Sbenvoo«J, Like most medieval works of 
its klnd^ ita importance to-flay lies miiiiily hi the evidence which it itmy 
affottl for the study of the contact of civilizations in Spain. In addition 
to this it contains a goo<l deal of medical lore, of the welhknown 
(rmecD^Arabian tyjjei oiid the txansktion of a medical poem by Zfibam, 
entitled ""The Seata of the Soul is also appended to the volnme. 
From both |H>[nts of view it is a useful addition to the series of 
" Keconda of Civilization 

H. A. R, G. 


I BN ‘luHAHl AL-iMAHRAKusHi. Al-Bavas AL-Mronaih, Edited by 

K, Lfevi-PBoVKSCAU. T.L : Texte ct Indices, pp. 3t58. Paris : 

Gcuthner, 1930. 200 fca. 

The discovery of the third volunie of Ibn Tdhari’s history in 
a private library at Feis is one of the major finds which have rewarded 
JI. L^vi-Proved 9 ars dili^^nt Eearcli for loj^t ** works on the hbttory of 
Spain ami the Maghrib. The period which it covers is that of the 
decline of the Ami rid dictatorship and the rise of the minor dynfisties 
in Spain in the first half of the fifth/de vent b centur)\ and, as in 
the previous volumes ]iubibhed by Dozy, it is ojmpoaed mamly 
of extracts froin Iba llayyin and other earlier authorities. Some ol 
the material is coiiMerjqently available already in citations by other 
wmpilers, but the hook offem on the whole a mass of new detail on the 
tronblcil history of the time* The ^IS. appears to present^ apart from 
some lacunoe, a reasonably g<w\ tc.xt, and the more obvious errors 
have Ix^n caralully corrected by the editor^ The minor errors of 
impression will presumably be corn^cted in the second volume 
containing the introduction, etc., w hicb is promised in a brief foreword. 

In the mesTitimO, 5L Levi-Provenial has apiiendcd to the revised 
issue of Dozy's tiistoirf. (Tjeiden, 1932 J 

a translation of two lengthy estraerts from this volmne, one on the 
government of ul-MiiMffar Ibn Abi 'Amir (pjj. 3-37 of the tc.\t; 
Dozy, vol. iii, pp. 185^211), the other consisting of fnigments from an 
anonymous history of the minor dynast tea (pp. 2841-316 ; Dozy* 
voL iii, pp. 215-235)* To judge from aome differences of rendering, the 
translation was miulc liefom the texta were edited for publication, 
and in a few passages it reada into the text mom than the Arabic 
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uitsjTi'Mioiis justify. This oniKirtiinily toRy be token, however, to note 
one or two points of dating: p. 187, U. 27-8. road “23 Sha'ban 
{27 June) especially as the following words conlirni that the day 
was a Thursday; p, 191» 1. b, aftor "mardi*' insert “8 ShawwiU 
{JO August) and ho entered Cordova on Tuesday (5 iJhu’l-QaMa, 
etc-)”; p, 203, 1. 26, the text has “Thursday, the penultimate day 
(i.e. 29tli) of Ramadan ”, but Thumdaj', Srd June, was tho 24tli or 
2r)th Rjiniftdivn, and Thursday, lOtli June, the let or 3nd Shaw'WBl; 
p. 3J7, 1. 5, the month must be Jumada 1, i-e. Thursday, 23rd 
DecenibeT : p. 220, 1. 24, mad “ thirteen " for “ thirty ” (sorao error 
in the tent); p. 336, IL 32-3. read " 9 ^afar (ft June) ” as on 
p- 227, 1 4. 

H. R. OlBB. 


PuanfcATiosa of the IstAsiicRKSiSAnc'H AssitciATKiN, Bosibay, 1933, 
No, 1, As AwiiREYiATiil' Vbbsios of the DiwAS' OF KhakT KltOftAftASl 
Persian text, ediU'd with an lutroduetion by W. (VASpw. Gs, 

No. 2. Two Kasiy Isma'IiJ TnEAnaEa ; Haft- babi Baba Sayyidna 
and Mntlubu’l-mu’miiun by T^si. Persian test, witli an intro- 
dtKtory note by W. IvASOW. 3s. fttf. 

So. 3. True AfKASisc of Relkhos (Ri-hala uah IjfAOfQATi Di-v). 
By SHiuAnu’D-DLY Shah al- yifSAVSl. Persian text and an 
Knglish translation by W, IVAHOW, nfs. 

Tills scries of short testa provides matt-rials for the study of 
bmailism, and fSjrticHlarly of the EBStem or Niaari branch represented 
in India by tho Khojas, a sect which owes spiritual ajlcgiancc to H.H. 
the Agbii Kluin. Tlic texts are ptibiisher] in a legible, if not very elegant 
Indian Neato^lici, and consist of ooiriea of works preserved in India, tho 
original manuscripta from which the copies were made being themselves, 
in moat cases, of recent ilato. The contents liavc no particular value 
as literature, hut they lia^-e CDnsidi-rabk- interest as manifestations 
of the ri'ligioua ideas of the sects wbicli produccrl them, for although 
the doctrines of the Tsmh'flia have long Ix-en known from outside 
sources, the apirit in which they wen? dcscrilucd lias, as may be eon- 
eetved, generally been hostile. The present texts themselves are iso 
carefully guarded in their phramfolpgy that it would lie diffieult to 
distinguish them from works normnlly recognized an being of Shrite 
origin an<J there is much in them which eoiiichles with wliat is already 
familiar in works inspired by Buftism- There is sul&cktit in them, 
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nevertheless, that in characteristic enough to make tliem valuable, 
even though the earl]est''-th(»e attributed in nurabor 2 to “ Sayyhl-na ” 
and Nanlm'd Uln of donhtful authonihtp niul date. Tlie 

work attribiitftl to Sayyidnu yjisan-i eoncludcs with a section 

on the date of rompositioa and purporU to give it according to hve 
dilferent cran, but the only definite year given is not that in the Ilijri 
cm but in the .TalalT (aialtk-shahl) era- -a auiipiciouH circumstanec, 
particularly as the yenr which is given (I2l> convsiionda to A.n. 111*9 
ora.]). IStM}, wliereos fjosand ^abbub » said to have dictl iu a.t>. 1124. 
The editor (tcrcoivw the diBiculty, but suggests that a.i>. 120(1 is a 
not impuibablc dat«' (or the compewition of the work, judging Ifom 
internal evidence. 

The intToductions are concise and to the point and the traiisin tions 
correct. In the iiitroiluetion to the DtiHin of Kliiikf Kburusnril the 
editor has, however, given hia aullior unde«'rvwl rim lit for a logical 
enumeration of thirty-three "professions", and has, therefore, not 
seen that in line 775 the scheme is interruptcil by a number of (Ntin*, 
" filav^* and master, lonl and subjects (the curious form CjIIcj is 
given), thief and watchman (and also diviner).” The recognition 
of this fact would have obviated the misuiidefstanding which led 
to the tratutlation given on p. 12, viz. “Servant, eunuch, ntir — 
eicecutioner ?, former, do.” 

It may be presumed tliat these three little volumes are the precufsors 
of others, and it is to bo hopeti that amongst them will be incliidecl 
some of the older works eatnnt in which tlie special flavour of Ismailism 
is more markedly obvious, Both the editor and the Islamic Researcli 
Aitsociation encourage the hope by their admirable heginniog, 

R. Levy. 

Tub WAciM>SAi.ti PREflK\T.A’noN VoLiTHB. Tribute to D. B, 
lilacdonald. pp, 187. Ihdncctown llniveraity Press, 1933, 31 r, net. 

Twenty-seven pupils have joined to present to their master this 
volume of essays on his seventieth birthday as a mark of esteem and 
affection. Professor Macdonald lectured on the Bible in a school of 
misatons and wrote books abont Islam; these varied interests arc 
represented in this volume. A short review cannot notice them aU. 

A tomlmtone from Elgypl i la ted a.h. 127 testifies to the orthodoxy 
of the deceases! and ^lerliaps to the virulence of theological quarrels. 
The declaration that the Garden and the Fire are facts looks like a 
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proti'st Rgain^t the ideas eonnecttHi \iith theonme of plahm ; hut what 
is the heresy attaeked by the worclw^ ** The resurrection m a fact ” ? 

Ifi the essay on Balaam it in refresbing to fuid a good won:! for 
the redactor, the fiiml editor of the story as it m familiar to us. In 
crititjal works on the Bible one is aceustotned to find a few odd veraes 
cut out from the? i^t and called togs by the redactor. It m new to 
hear that this shadowy figure had a mind of his own and a purpose 
ill selecting and coinhming the old stories. It is a plcaf^itt thought 
that he kept the ass, not he liad any use for it, but because 

it had Iwcome an essential jiart. of the talc and the aiidjeneo wouhl 
have kicked if it had been left out. mistake of the writer, who 
has tumetl Buchanan Gray into C^non Umy\ prompts the suggestion 
that the name Eataani may also lie a contraction^ 

T)r. Adams adds some details to the portrait he has drawn of 
Muhammad ^Abdnii (in hhm mrd Moderm^m m Etjf/pf) by telling 
in lull the story of the"" Transvaal/fi/iro and the op])o^ition it roused 
among the ii«co guttL In this deckiou MuhamiuaEl 'Ahtlnh permittetl 
the ilualima ol the Cape to eat meat slaiightered by Christians, though 
the conditions iin|io«ed by Muslim bw ivere not fulfilled. 

A careful eissay on the Khawtirij excludes Syrm from anv part in 
the mental growth of Islam. Tlii.s is an eitaggenition, for thoi^h 
Kharijite aiul Shi" ito ideas took no root there doctrines more purely 
theological did. The execution of Ma'bad for heresy in a.u. fiO may 
have happened in Damasi^u^; Marw^an II was under the infiueuce 
of Ja'd b. Birhain* indeed he was called abJa'di; a tradition^ quoted 
by Aliegcr, refers to Wftm in Syria ; and ^Aklulbh b. 'Umar w'as 
perturbed liecanse friends there w-erc not sound in the faith. Against 
the Government the Khawfirij w^ould alwnya fight under any flag and 
with any allies. Christians, and landless men ol all sorts. It is argued 
that, though they wert^ first interested in pructiqjil matters, yet they 
evolvetl a theology of their owui anrl did not merely borrow one from 
the ^fu'taxilites. 

fhie can only refer to the articles on David the Reubenite, Yunus 
Emro the Turkish poet, and the Rchnol for Pages in the palace at 
t^instantinople. 

Dr. Titus daim.^ that though ^lul.innimad did not use the phrase* 
”the kingdom of God/’ yet he had the idea and Mughal emperam 
sought investiture from the railiph. An Indian scholar said : “ Only 
one Indian sovereign asked for recognition by the caliph ■ and he 
was mad."' 


THR JEWian FOlfSTJATlOS OF ISLAM 4Z^ 

In a tratib^latioii of the ehaptera about Jesoa Christ from Ya'JcObrs 
Listory opcur the ’^vonls, place called al-Jumjumali, the skull, which 
lA In Hebrew ‘ the sign of the head * aima lalJu*^ These two words 
are not Hebrew or Aramflic ; Two xnight be Arabic; but ArdWa is a riddle. 
It seemfl better with Houtsma to aaaume some corruption of tlie text, 
perhaps Mitdichul ioijtdjid^ an attempt to repraluco the name familiftT 
in Eugliah aa Golgotha. 

From the Poiipkili Hr/jnterotGTivichin^ published in 14^9^ ia repro¬ 
duced a picture with throe iuseriptions eacli in four ktigiuage#. The 
coTnmcrit speaks of three languages only and does not notice that 
two of the Arabic plimsea are mkplaced, 

^ A. S, T. 

The Jewish Foundation^ of Islam. By C. C. Torrey. pp. 1R4. 

New York ! Jewish Institute of Keligion Press, 19:iS. 

Der Ur^ruitf^ de^ hkwf^ und JfJS ClmMe^Uum by Tor Aiulrae, 
which Professor Torrey hud not seen w^hen he ^vrote these lectures, 
is the besft criticism and refutation of his theories. 

Professor Torrey assumes that a strong Jewish eominunlty lived 
in Mecca. A plausible assumption , for JeVi^s wen? settled in many 
places on the west side of ^Vrabiu, Tmet they were far the most put 
farmers and craftainen rather than traders, but some were merchants 
and there was room for cniftsmcn in the great trading ceutre. But the 
historians make jlocca a second Abcrtleen, so we are forced to conclude 
that the ejiriy I^luslima knew of Muhammad's debt to the Jew^ and 
hid it by oblitemtuig all aigna of their presence in 

The Professor argues that ^luluainmail had one teacher in chief. 
Why docs be not do his work thoroughly and niako Khadija a Jew'esa ? 
hi^he had brains and character and would have know'n enough of licr 
religion to meet her husband's needs. 

The Professor's arguments can lie tunicd against himself. Many 
('hristianH lived in Arabia and traTclle<l freely about tlie country, 
Miiljanunarl was a genius and not a slamb follower of his instructor, 
K nowing what he wantetb he took it. So he neglectcfl tha Testa¬ 
ment anil took from the Old the Propheta, who were made to illustrate 
his ow^n position. Some of the details, for which a JcAvish origin b 
claimed, might have come from Thristinn souroea. Thus JLir Ballni 
makes Jofleph^s hrothera say that his mother stole Ijeforo him. 

On the Ycxed question of the race of ^kraliiau Jews, wc may refer 
to the note in Ibn Sa'd : a Jewess, pateniai aunt of one of the 
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Ansar,” which flho>rs that the Jewish tribes sometimes intermarried 
with the Arabs. 

Ohjertion may fairly be t^iken to the of quotation. On 

p. 25 WP read : ^largoliouth will haw it that lluhnmmaJ had mail 
rcapeet for the Ismelit^s of Mecca ami Medina.” Profeasor MfiTgolioiith 
sa)*^ tiothing about Jewa in Mecca ! 

On the other band, the amlyaia of tho tales in the Qur'an is 
suggestive. That Muhammad sfioke with one eye on his audience^ 
whetting thnir curiosity with hinta of more to come, and the other 
on the “ people of the book ”, lest he should be acoii-MKi of pkgkrbm, 
may explain why [Mirts of the Qur'an read like notes for a longer work. 


THESm'TTERELiGtw. By DwioRT M-Doxaldson. pp* 393. London: 

Lustac and Co., 19AS. 15«. 

Tills volume does its best to annoy the rcatler. The boards are 
not flat, misprints are mAny, especially in the bibliography, the spelling 
of namely is not uniform, transliteratioii is not ronsiatent and is often 
wTong even on tho author's own system^ Moil in a for Media (p. 275) 
is bad and for jAhW/ m horrid. 

The book consistfi of history, deaeriptions of holy towns and other 
8acred places, accounts of theologians, and lastly theology^ This last 
is limited to the doctrine of the imams and is treated fully> mostly by 
tranfllation from Khi'itc autboritic^i. The theology is more human 
than the Sunni doctrine. The imams m guides and mediators for their 
prople are men and not puppets in the hands of GotL They are held 
to lie Htnleas. Apologists had to explain away the fact that they 
confessed to sina, and said that these so-callerl sins were very minor, 
attention to bnsinc.ss or doifiefltic affairs. 

As an illiistration, have you not ohsm*ed how" most Bervantfl^ if 
they hapiH*n to be occupied in such prsonal things when thdr mafttcr 
apiiears, instinctively ask to be forgiven as though they had done 
wrong 1 

Another reason h ihw 

Kemcmbenng that the knowleiige of <.Tod is not something that 
ran he fully attained, and that the prophets and the aporstles and the 
iinikms ate always makLiig progress in their perfeetiona, and advaneing 
higher md nearer to Gwh consequently, every hour, in fact eveiy' 
minute, they arc m varying degrees of feltowahip wdtb God and of 
knowledge of His truth. A previous degree of attainment may be 
trcogniretl as lower, and the worship that w'as in that place at that 
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point may afterwaitln he considered inferior, ho that they tmy think 
of thcnLBcIvejt an having at that time liecn defirSent j and for tlijft reas^Jii 
they may ask to lie panioiieii. Or prhftfw it refciH to Homething like 
thie^ as when the Apostle said, ** 1 nsk j^lrdoa eveiy day aoventy 
times.” 

Practically nothing h saiid alxtut theology, in the narrotv senat\ 
and it k assumerj tlunt the ^IiTtaziln, ilerived their ideas from the 
Shra. This jairt of the book, the doctrine of the imam, is good. Xothing 
b said about the legsil peeuliiiritiea of the ShTa. Any account of the 
Slu^a iiiiLst liegui in general ^iuBlini history. It seems t hat Dr. Donaldson 
could not bring himaelf to write Shi'itc history lUiadnLterated no he 
allowed iiimself a few tiriticisms at the iH^giiiiimg. As the st-oiy advarusea 
the criticisms grow fewer* The accoimt of the election of Abti Bskr 
is inodequatc. Two versions urc given, but no attempt is made to 
decide how far either is true an<l no mention is moilc of the rivalry 
between the Alls and Kliassraj nor of the irruption of the Aslara tribe. 
The election is surprising; it is a clear crbc of the henl instinct " ; 
at a critical moment oiu; man acta firmly and the crowd follows. 
What is the evideuco wliieh proves that Malik and AbQ llanlfa were 
pupils of the imam Ja^far ? Thi^ Bn^yrhpwdia of hlam b not the 
only modeTn to discredit the plot to kill the three tmuts^ *A\i, 
Mir a win» and ‘Atnr. The use of al-Suynti as a fimt-class authority 
for the early period makca a bad impression. Tlie ^KhMji factions 
of the "Alkk * b a atniiig?e amalgam. 

The chapters on Me^iina and Samarra are dragged ia^ though the 
latter is an estcu^ for a g?ciod photograph. The ohaptor on theologiaTis 
gives several names which arc not m Brockelmnnn, The historical 
part oI the hook is weak ; the miracles grmv inonotonoua ; bnt some 
of the anecdotes are ingenious. 

A. S. T* 

Tiik Old and ^kw Testaments in Muslim Eeligidus Art. By 
Sir Thomas W. .Arnold, pp, 47^ pla. 19. Oxforel University Press^ 
im. (is. 

Sir Thomas Arnold vhme this subject when be was asked to deliver 
the Stdiweich lectures. The lectures as spoken wero a commentary 
on a hundred pictures ; as printed with only twenty plates, the reader 
fet4.H as if he had been put off with a lectiire on cookery insti«ail of 
the dinner to w hich he had been invrteiL However, Honie of the inetures 
cited can l>e seen in in hhm. 

VuL.VilH rAKT2, 
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Arahic lit^mtiM is full of of the Bible t Clirbtian, and e^n 

ByzantinCt builders vretc employed by caliphs iti the holy citiea tbcm- 
aelves, po it natural that the name influence was felt in art and 
Christian artists ilwI by MusUnis. Lack of material makes it liartl 
to write about the earlier periotls. The ahHamdnm telb ua that 
baths in Spain were adorned with pictures; rt^earobes at Samarfa 
have ghowa that (Kristian pictures appeared in the palace and that 
an artist of both sacred and secular subjects was in minor orders ; 
QTid as bte as the seventeenth century tlie houi^ of a Christian m 
Aleppo was decorated with pictures of religiouii subjects. The facta 
conhrra expectations. While Muslim pictures of Biblical subjeetB 
are fairlv common^ perhaps the adaptation of Christian conventions 
to Muslim material is more interesting. The illustratiou to a bit of 
rascality in al-ItarTri is inodclled on ji picture of the child Jesus in 
the temple with the doctors. A preacher extols the beauty of charity , 
a boy chooses this moment to bog from tlie hearers, and then goes 
off w'ith the preacher, bis father, to carouse qti the proceeds. A picture 
of the birth of Jesus is adapted to the hirth of Mubamtuad. "Abd 
uhMuttalib sits in the place of Joseph and some w omen take the place 
of the shepherda. Curious in the history of art, if not of religion, is 
the fondness of some Mughal emperors and of eighteenth century 
Persia for Christian pictures, ami of Indian artists for the work of 
Diirer, 

AVith plate i, pamUel types of Christian and ^iluslim pictureSt the 
reatier is left to guess which ia which. In note 5 on p. 8 the reference 
is wrong. A. S. T* 

Catalogue : BiBLicyrniQUE de Manuscrits Paul Sbath. VoL L 
pp.’SCM. Vol. lip pp. 252. 1928. &s. each. 

Mukhtasab n Biir Hcbracus. Edited by Paul Sbath 

pp. 55^ 1928. 2^. 

al-Raw^PAT AL-fiBBivAT. ‘ITbaidullak b, Jibrall b. Bukhtishu% 
Edited by Paul Sbath. pp, 73. 1927. 2!f. 

VIKOT Traptes u^AUTEUits Arabes Chr^iens. Editetl by Pauu. 
Sbath. pp. 20G. 1929. 5^. [All publiahcd by H. Friedrich and 
Co., Cairo.] 

Orient ALIA. Vol. I, fasc. 1. Rome: Sumptibus Pontificii liuitituti 
Biblici, 1933. 

This number of OriefU^dia contains articles on ancient Egypt and 
MeBO|x>tamia and South Arabian inscriptiona aa well aa a detailed 
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study of tbe psycholop^y of Bar Htbraeiifi, of which an abridged Arabic 
version has been published by Father Paul Sbath. This h not the 
only bontl between the journal and the library. 

Father Paul Sbath lias eolketed about eleven Iiundrefl naanuscriptaj 
mostly Anibic. The catalogue ia a careful piece of work with four 
indeacea, of Christian nauiea^ Clirhitian copyists, non-Cliriatian {mostly 
Muslim) jiamea, and Muslim copyists. There ia ahio a list of manuscripts 
elnssified accordJUg: to subjects. Some names have been omitted from 
the indexes. ]Most of the books are religious and ChristiaiL, but a good 
number are medical Many are only curiosities, being iramslations 
of modem Botnnn Catbolic warta. Oaasical Arabic htemtnre is almost 
entirely itlksent. There are a few miat4^kes in transposing datra from 
one syntem to another. The following ore some of the moat interpating 
bfjoka, 

Xo. 2. Thirty chapters from the medical encyclops&clia by *laa 
h^ Yahya, the teacher of Avicenna, Thirteenth century. 

No. 25 (1). The story of Ahikar. Twelfth century. Father Sbath 
says that this book was eompoaed in Arabic. 

No. (1). A history of religions and philoisophy. Dated 709/Kt09. 
To judge from n very short quotation this must be closely connected 
with ShahrastAui. 

No. 265. The ^lakrimat of abyarlri, A note states thrtt this 
manuscript has been compared with the original aiitl that those who 
lecturctl on it drew their authority from the author through hia sou. 
Dated 583/1187, 

No. 750. al-Biaalat al-KAByat, or al-HarOiiiyat by "Isa b. Ilakani. 
Professor Browne says that no work of this man is known. His book 
was dedicated to HarCiu al-RashTd, hence its second name. It ia a 
mmleni copy of an oh I mianuscript ikslroyed in the war. 

No. 777, Tlie Version of the Go»[>ek by Hibatullah b 'Assal. This 
l)ook contains the intrmluction with Matthew- and Mark. Morlcrn. 

No. 815. Simples. Part of the Canon of Avicenna with notes 
taken from an autograph. Eleventh century. 

No. 1001, A collection of tracts by A'aliya \k ^\dj and Ahu Bait a 
Habib b. Khadania. Eleventh centur)% 

No. 1008 (1). Paul the apostle; introduction and commentary, 
A hitherto unknown work by Abfi Ishak b. ^Assai. Date^l 710/1310. 

No. ion. A Christian a|xdogetic against Jews and l^luslimB, 
Dated 701/1301. 

The iVrahic version of Bar HehraetLs's book nn the soul seems to 
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Iw Ji tmnaliitiod of extracts from tbe Syriac, to judgo by Profeasor 
Purlftni^s careful analysla of the latter^ It k moro tbcologicjil than 
psychological, ilealiog with the nature of the aoul, ita immortalityi 
and eondemoing tranamignition. Here Aviccnna'a argument that it 
would lead to a man'a having two isoula is iisccL The author av'^oids 
the noun ^'apifjt" though not the odjective* A few worda are given 
to the activities of the ^^ouh wonder, laughter, crying, shame, fear, and 
modesty. Lying dreams are treateii at length. They have four causes : 

(]) FigtLtes seen during wakefulness remain on the tablet of memory 
and appear during sleep in the asaociatcHi sense. 

(2) ^\Ticn thought has been directed to an object, this is engraved 
oil the representative faculty ; so, when the external senses are at 
rest, some form is imprinterl on the representative faculty in the 
power near to the senses, i.e, the associated sense, 

(A) When the imaginative faculty fails and heat prevails,, the man 
gees fires, when cold prevails, he sees ri\'ers and snovr, and if there 
is fulness, he feels weighta laid on him. 

(1) They are the work of devils. 

The twenty treatiw^s are nil tbeoIugicaL One by liuuain h. Ishak 
on how to test the truth of n rclijipon sounds the most promising. He 
says that a false religion is accepted for six reasons :— 

(1) Compulsion. 

(2) As an cfinape from poverty am I in hojx> of welLbemg. 

{3} Through iireferring honour to disgrace. 

[4) When an eloquent advocate jjersuades liis lieaiers that the 
worse is the better. 

(5) WHien the advocate tradca on the ignoranoc of his hearers. 

(B) Ties of blow I; a inaii will not desert his friends. 

The true religion is accepted for four reasons 

(1) Miracles^ 

(2) When the externals of wdiat a man b enlled on to accej^t are 
II proof of the tmth of what in hidden from him. 

(3) Proof that cMijmptds ai!ceptunee. 

(4) When the enii agrees wuth the beginning; what ooiuos later 
cunnot be doubb^l when the earlier is true. 

None of the first six reasons apply to Cliriatianity. 

Another writer at tacks the iMuslim position that there can bo no 
likeness Iwtwpcn the Creator ntid the creature. He argues thai Go<i 
and the sun both exist; they differ because God is the cause of His 
own existence and the sun b not the cause of its existeiiix*; but the 
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i?xu 5 tenoo h the mmfi in Ijotli Two of the piitu[ililtt^ se^ni to 

be extrocte or ainiinfukries from the system of tlieoiogy by A1)0 h}}i\^ 
b. "jUsAI, or they may be by other members of the fiimily. An article 
in Orientiilh dealw tboroiighly with thw family and ita writings, Oahm 
b qiiotoi ns saying that unioiig the Christians are nisny go<wi ijersons 
who display the highest virtue constantly^ not only men but 
women hho* 

Al-R(nrdal consists of fifty definitions or descriptions, 

ranging from five lines to five jiagesp of ideas in Jogiq^ psychology, 
and medicine. The style is easy and the facts reliable, though the 
author was not a great phiiosoplier. Ilia account of the Pbfouic 
theory of sight is practically a traoBlatioii of Plutarch, l}e Placiiis 
Pfiih:^phoTiim, 4. 13, He exaggerates a little in saying that Plato 
taught that a niiin had three souls, a nttional connected with thooght, 
an animal connected with luiger* and a vegetal wdth desire. 

Tlie author quotes a feiv lines from his father a book, 

T^vc often nriei^s at the sight of lovely btxEca when desire awakes 
and the longing to imited with them grow's. This union is one of 
the chief rauseit which weaken iind emaciate the body snd bring it to 
mortal illnejw. This ha hit has its stfat in reason ^ it unites all fatal ills^ 
ttiixiety, sorrow^ and degradation. The worst of thb linbit is that it 
makes" the rutionid the jwrvant of the animal soul. It makes a bjisst' 
slave maHter of a noble lord. One effect h to caufrc many diseases. 
It IS the woreit habit for it incites to pleasure and brings punishment 
on one addletod to it. It degrades snd bbndss the soul for it blinds 
thought till It brings nisn down from that rank which he shares with 
the angeU to the rank of a pig: because desire of gluttony and 
impudence overcome the rational aoiil and make it a .•^er^ant. Just 
aa if fi great king w'ere degraded iiudcr li base slave. 

These hooka are well printed atid mistake^ arc mre. The alitor 
haa correct*^<l the gnimmar of his text^ but retxuxis the raamrscript 
ren<lings hi the notes, though one tan never tell wliethcr the offoncca 
against graniiimr are due to the iTiithnr or to a careleMi copyist. At 
tinu^ one questions the iniprovcnients+ All the books hove iiulexes^ 
but auiwc uamea have lieen left out. 

A. S. T. 

Ibx ^ilAUAt^lX al-31ajAlis* Tcxtc siralic, traduction, et 

commentairc |^a^ MlisfEL Asi.V PAt-ACIos* pp, lOfi. Paris: 
Gcuthncr, lai^b 60 francs. 

Professor Asin Palacios claims that this i>flii\phlct on the mystic 
life b ImportaDt because iii it for the tir&t lime a clear distinction 
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h Duidp lictween tlie novice ari^l tlic adept. Earlier mystics luui suit! 
as muoh, but this booklet makes tlie di^i^ion lunrkmeDtsb It was 
wit ten not m a guide to the aspinLnt^ but as iv rcniiader to the gnostic 
who had attained to the intuitive knowledge of Ciod. A paragraph 
is given to each station of the mystic liTe^ anxiety, fearp abatinence, 
patience, etc, ; but these are for the eommon herd. Hope and desire 
are among the w'eakoet stations^ for the adept b above them. In 
love the van of the profane catch up the stragglera of the eiect, who 
need only knowledge and love. 

The boob b not a treatise on the higher life, but a collection of 
notes, some profound and some verbal conceits. The leaden is driven 
home by an anecdote and a scrap of poetry. The arrangement is bad, 
tile tesrt b concise to obscurity, and the meaning given to some common 
words 13 unrertdin. 

Tlie eiiitor has added a life of I bn al-^Arff, those passages m 
al-Ftitiihat al-Makkiyat in w'hich he is mentioned, and notes dealbg 
mostly with technical terms or with jK^raona. The editor had two 
JfSS, of the hook ; he Inis printed one with all its obviouii errors (tbo 
vowels ore mostly WTong) and somo of his own, and has put the variants 
of the second in the notes. The translation of the prose m gpod, t hough 
tlie Profeswir would be the last to claim that he has solved all the 
pu;sjdes in the text ; that of the verse b not so good, ffe has paid 
no attention to metre and has printed vemes whloh da not scan. 
The text is not metrical though t}ie variant b in p. S3 penult.^ 
p. 87 t h S, and p, L {l. In p, 78^ h 1, it is the variant which is trans- 
late<l, without any indication of the fact, ffi the two Hors on p. 80 
the ^^^M^a is m the wrong place. The versisi, p, 91,1.26, and p. 92,1- la, 
36 will not sciin. In places there are mbtakes. Dhunuh is “sinsnot 
voiles Un amour si anient quil rende nuibde Je cmiir sain 
should be “a lover sick with a aoimd heart" nr ^^aicifc at heart, 
healthy " ** Lt* ^upplicse quA vous iiutrea donue la mort ” 

should be the torture with w hich you are content" (49/83^. Nothing 
in the text corre6|H)nds to et ij n eat pas une siude <Fcntre dies qui 
he emit pas un birnfait do Lui {19/90), Tu m^aa fait aimer mes 
ennemb" should be “I loved my enemies'' or "‘Thou lovedat"' 
(50/91). 


A. a T. 
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KHAiiArA 'Ii'Zawaya. History ol Saidansya, (DiJcunieuta rcktinp 

to the patriarcluite of Antioch .J By HauIc ZaVY.At, pp. 12 -p 296, 

Ini])TiTiicrifi dc Stiint Pad, Ilarissa (LebanoD), 1932 . Afp-'iita : 

Luzac and Oo. lOjf. 

Tliia liook is one of a series of moiiogmplis on Syria published 
by the revievi' uf-.UfWfltrrot, Saidanaya, a amnll town less than a clay's 
journey north of Danmscus, wiis formerly a great place of pilgrimage. 
A picture of the Virgin was the attraction. Nothing bt knowTi of the 
early history of the place. The people were Melehites, accepting the 
(Jeeiaions of the council of Clialccdoii, though they welcomed pilgrims 
of all fleets and apparently let them have their own altars in the chuicb 
of the Vij^. It waK not till the ftenenteenth century that they were 
admitted into communion with Rome. Legend has Ihsmi busy and 
given the town a chnrcb for every day in the year and made Luke the 
painter of the picture. This came to the church miraculously (part 
of the tale ia borrowctl from Jonah), when stolen it turned into flesh 
and was brought back by the astonishcfl thief, it cured a lluslim 
king of hlindncflfl, and worked many other wonders. It sweated a 
healing oil and the vessel into which tliiB dripped wa.s alwap full 
however much wafl taken away by pilgrims. The picture disaiipcarerl, 
apparently m the sixteenth century. The convent with the church 
was situated above the town and for long contained both monks and 
nuns. The eighteenth century removal this scandal. 

The author ia a painstaking and lucky searcher and has ransacked 
libraries and literatiues. Pilgrims from Knrope, obscure Arabic poets, 
as "n'eU as church recortls have pmvidetl him with material. The 
illiistrutions arc poor, there is no |ilim of the church, and at times 
the arguments are not convincing. It is iwsaihle that some of the 
tribe of Kalb settleil in Saidanayn, but it is not proved. Sometimes 
the book is wordy and succumbs to the lure of rhymed prose. Still 
it ia thorough. There are lista of hiahopa ol the town, of fluperiors 
and mother-BuperiofiJ of tlie convent, and descriptions of all the 
religious huildiags. There is something for all tastes. .\ chapter on 
the wine for which the place wa.s famous, church quarrels with rich 
ecclesiastical curses, modem Arabic presto and verse to delight the 
philologist, letters from and to cardinals, and legiends. It may be 
noted that a sultan provided post horses for the envop of Christian 
kin^ to visit Jerusalem ami Saidanaya. .\n ohl woman related that 
aho reraemberetl in her childhood the burning of nearly all the Syriac 
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maiui$€Ti|jt8 in tbo coiiv-ent lest SynaiiJi ( J JacM>bite 3 ] ^lioulil make 
liieiu a pretext lor aei^ing the ehan.‘h. It took more tlian four days 
to bum them. 

Enough has been said to show that thia is a book of \'aTied in tercet. 
The rendering of Europeati nomes is capricious. 

A. S* TjtirriJN. 

Os Ancient Uenthal Asian Tuai ks, By J^iir Aurel Stein, pp. xxiv 
-i- M2. London : Manuiiilaii end Vo., GfL 

Sir A. Stein’s first journey dates back to 1900, and 1033 found 
him still exploring one of the remote ami little known borderlands 
of Persia. Even making abs^traction of hb earlier works of erudition. 
LLj minor articles, and the voluminous of bis later works, we 

can estimate at several thousands of pages the actual recorrls dniw'n 
up by him on his travels — 

Snud-burial Ruins of Khotan, I9b3, 8®, 503 pp. 

AsciaU Khofitti, 2 vols., 1907^ 4®, 621 pp. 

Rmm of Birseri Caihatf, 2 vob., 1912, 8'’, 546 + 517 pp. 
iHerindio, 5 vols., 1931, 4^, 1,680 pp. 

Innermmt Astn^ i vols., 1928, 4®, 1,159 pp. 

Most of these books are out of print, the cost of tlie larger w'orks 
in prohibitive to an avenige student, and eon Id the latter oven proonre 
them he wouhl need be a [jerfect master of hb hours and duyn to 
read through this mass of information. 

Moreover, Sir A. Steinb poregriiiations were never in a straight 
line : he constantly ndumod to his favourite sites to weave round 
them his complicateil cobweb of march routes. So the appreciation 
of mimerous passages necessitates constant reforeiiceH to the earlier 
works of the writer* 

tt ho hut the author hims^df could give an arlequate picture of 
the genera! results of his tiovids so as to n*preaent in due pecHpcctive 
the mor^j imjjortaut, and tlie less important, faqfo aiiii to join the thread 
wherever it was intermpteil by the accidenfo of seasons and campaigns f 
The present volume, with it^ tw'enty-one wcIlHirdered ehapti^m, 
147 illufltrntioiis, and a eoiivcnient general nnip is a responsible and 
Imndy epitome of the author's life work. 

As atatefi in the Preface, it k liascd on the leclnres rlclivered at the 
lAiwell Institute, Boston, “in a eoudensed form suiWl for a wiiler 
public.’* The lectures, calculated chiefly on theauditive capacities of the 
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must unaVQicInbly tH? less aatunit<^d tlian tlie □isitt'er whicli 
tlie rciider of a bcKsk can pTofitably digiiatj and tkii; k perhaps tJic 
onl? remark as to the {reneral cliaractt^r of the book which Tnigbt 
have liceo perhaps a mole technical vade-mceuTn through tho aea ol 
materials collected by the author. In tbo hiatoriuil chapter senrte 
more dates and a table of Chinese dyimsties would be appreciated 
by the readers. Some systemtitic aiiminary of the work done by 
Rir A. Stein's prcileceasorH arid contemponiriea would also form a 
desirable background. Butp aa it stands, the book is an excellent 
introduction to the geography and archasology of the regions 
surrounding the TakJa-rnakan Dcjicrt.. 

It b a pity that the author who BometimeA iLSCsS q to denote 
guttural k (see bg. 142, Qala-i qa'qit} floes not mark it in Turkish 
names W'here the hard series of words is so distinctr from the soft one. 

V. 3L 

A Chronicle of the Early SafawIs : Being the A^sanu t- 
TAWarieh of HaSAN-i Rf^MLU, Vol. [ : Persian text. Edited 
by C. Sedpon. Gaekwad^s Oriental Series, Atih Ivii. pp^ 5lQ 
(Persian) + 3d, Baroda, If)3L 

No scientific history of Persia is possible until we pjssess reliable 
editions of the principal sources with nciTSsary notes and indexes, 
and it is paradoxical enough that the more reoeat epochs of Pembn 
history remain perhaps the least known to us. I n this i>?spect the text 
edited by Mr, Seddon fills one of the important kcuns^.* It contains 
all that remains of l^faisan Kiimlu's Ahmft nl'intmtlkh. Hn p, 160 the 
author mentions his previous imd on p. 14 i quotes from hk 

vola, vi and vii of which the latter seems to have toatainefl the events 
towanls A,i>. 1258. We do not know whether all the intemediary 
volumes were really conqdetcd by the author. In the present volume, 
which, as we may presume, was the only one to |Ki«!Hess a permanent 
valucp the author gives the history of the early ^d»%ids ; IsiiiiMi 1 
{pp. 1-181), Talunasp (pp. 18^1-476), Ismail II (pp- and the 

beginning of Muhammad Khuda-banda (pp. 49b 5Cl5). The con" 
tem|>orarv evidence liegins vnth the year fllB (a.d. 154 I), from which 
date on, sap the author (p. ;W1), he followed Sindi Talmiasp’s camp 
on all the expeditions. IInaan Rnnilh adds hardly anything to our 
knowledge of the most important epoch of Shhli Isma^El, as expounded 

^ New ft very det*iJ«i liiMiofi™!*?' ihirt?ftffl vEtl hwlfinm by IV Hs»m, \n firumln** 

f/. iraft. iL 
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in KliwajulaniTr^a IfabJb al-Sitjar ancJ in tliP eiirioiw AnonymoiL^ 
Jiistory dcacrilxHi by Sir Denison Kotss In JRAt% lS9b, pp. ^-J9-340j 
For Shah Tahmiisp we Jiad to rely untLI now chiefly on M& own ineom^ 
plete ManoirA clown to aJJ* on the second puirt of the Sharaf- 

tmtmi. ed, by Veliaminov-Zemov^ and on the clear epitome of the reign 
in the introduction to the 'Alam-drd, Xow that ITasan Rilmlfi's work 
lies before us the general impression is that it wdll only partially 
improve (nnei hardly fit all deejion J) our understanding of Shah 
Tahmaap’s times. The bulk of the l>ook seenia to have been written 
towards 980/1572. Under the events of the year 95S the author says 
(p. S50) that a Borcerer arrested at the time " is still m life at the present 
date of 980 UnJeas this note was added at n later date we should 
think that the events were actually recorded after a considerable 
lapse of time* when it was diflieult to remember the details. Under 
some years (ef, 9T8/1572) are given only records of events ejtteriur to 
Persia, cnillrd from Indian and Ottoman hh^totiea (Idris ?)* In his 
Preface Seddon candidly admits that as a historian IJnaan Rumlfi 
*' IS unsatisfactory because he omits so much that might be interesting 
and usually fails to explain tlie real causes of the expeditions wdiich he 
describes ", l^assn RQmlu stands certainly far below Shah * Abbas Fs 
historian Tskandar-munshi whose *AIam-ard is a real mine of multi¬ 
farious information and who has a clear vision of facts and of 
geographical realities, llasan RCinilii must have been much less 
intimate at the court and his eharacteristice of Shah Tahmusp (written 
after the ktter’s death, pp. 488-9) are rather bitter-sweet Frorn 
them ive leom that in the words of a satirist the favauritea of the reign 
were *'scril>es, [>aintent, Qazviiils, and donkeys'*, that the shah for 
fourteen years did not pay his troops, and that “ among the peasautA 
of Adharbaijan war was perpetually going on "; cf.also p.455. Some¬ 
what unexpeeted, too, is the iiieluston in the hwk of a long letter of 
‘Ubaid khan (pp, 228-232) passing strong censure on the politico- 
religious tenets of the ^faiid^. 

i Str H- Prvi-ridi^e, JICAS.^ 1(^2, p. I TO, h it* h] their ^Abdullib 

Slurvafid, whfj ifl known fi* the nothor of * TaritA-i A'hAAl The AAkib d^t<ftedni-A 
rcconlj biii ^rjilh Jtntl woflw undw B22/taia. Hciwevif, ^ItarTlirfd'n iiMCri*ticin 
tuHlA^ll to b? Elf a. ifttn- ckw while the *nrinytttuU» hiKEar>’ tirp»lht^a the mtimury 

tif * fnithfyl mdept. 

* It wpw «litH by P. Jlc.rn in 44, :.43 C4U. Jiiiel tmn^iljlterl by him in 

ml. In *11 imparunt ZhukQVHky, ZwjwVIp. ri, :1 j7 SAS, wujEgnU that the 

.irrpTfEip>« *je iHily * n^H uf the ShitlV ^-onveintAtlDiif with thr TurkUh fUidMA^lDrs 
in Fhnictt re^ediM thci J/rnuMrj in |fi44. Jndir^ No, J3I9, iai2. Both 

rditions KTt full c4 inbt*keiu 
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Tlie concludiTig part of the book, written probably in £185/1577 
and Bpesking of the events which were Iresli before the author’s eyes, 
are lather disappointing. The story of the murder of Sultan l;lflydar 
niirza by the unruly pretoriuns is scrappy and partial, and to under¬ 
stand the events and even to disclose the identity of the chief 
personages wc have to recur to lahandar-miinshi's clear and reasoned 
fltatementd 

The advaotuge of the book is that it is disponed in the form of 
annals and that in the paragraphs concluding each year (necrologies, 
etc.) many interesting minor facts are recorded. 

ITasan Rflmlfl’s style is not very difficult, but he often mdulgea in 
unnecessary eiubellishmcnta, similes, metaphors, and ad. /wc verses. 
As an example p. 151 may be quoted where the accusative is separated 
from its verb by six lines of intercalated phrosea. As Mr. Stddon 
proposes to publish a translation of the text we hope he will leart out 
the tumeceasary lucubrations ohaenring the sense, but instead will gire 
a very detailed index of subjects and uanies. 

Thanks to Jtr. Sedilon we now possess quite a readable edition of 
the Ahsnn al-tatrdrUh based upon the collation of three IISS. in 
England end the readings coramunicated from Tehran of three more 
hLSS. found in Persia, There are chances that some important variants 
will be found in the MfiS. existing in Leninjtnid. The editor’s notes 
(separate pages, 1-32) show the extent of his historical readings, 
which certainly stowi him in good stead during the preparation of 
the A.-T. for the preM, The more doubtful clement in the notes arc 
the remarks on the Turkish names and expressions which abound in 
the text, and more than anything else confirm the role of the TuBComan 
tribes under the early Safavids. Some of the words belong to the 
common administrative Turkish stock, probably introduced by the 
Uyghurs in Mongol service, whereas some others are purely Turcoman 
(simthem group of Turkish Innguages) and cannot be expected to be 
found in our dictionaries of Chagbatay Turkish {belonging to the 
eastern group). Here arc some remarks on the notes with references 
t* the of thie tflxt 

5, AUSh-tvnnish (= Perainti KhudSdM)~& rather strange use of 
the southern jw.W participle of the verb usually Alidh-wrdi ; 

9, soil in the sense of German " kaput ” ; 20, *' (sqnnt) trunk ”, 

nothing to do with giidaji ; 27, qulas angliec “ yak ” ; derivation of 

> pp. IW-Hl- 1 tli»r (row l>r, W, Him (Berlin) tbit tw bM pwpiud 

n p«prr M) thv n%n cf luni’il II- 
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(or kv/Ati//Aji ?) from tif^h Juuk^ doubtful I if tbc ^ipelling 
filf ift right the word inutit rueflti '* put meg”; WiUcra given ritf hs 
equivalent of hitzbar^ in it^s turn e3c|ili]iiieti iin i>f"« The 
may oppose the warrior"n armour to the nutmeg carried by a dervbh^ 
ef. Minorsky, y&fes Sfir fcs AM-i Ilaqq, 1921-2, J!r+ Seddon, 

who gives ” tnaee^ such as earned by dervinhes ** seems to have been 
misled by SteiJigans’s chetionary which gives: ” mace^ envelope of 
the nutmeg " meaning evidently by “ mace ” the outer layer of the 
□iitipeg ! 40 j Kotal/iofiul ** hearty breant ”, idh^lt^^k “ breast 

f^ompanion ”, ” foster-brotlier ” ; 42, the (” Uyghur ” ?) form ^Ighfdt 
{no lengths m Turkinli!) is impossible ; read ogMT “ his son” ; 43t 
the safe reading ia qof/i*n dlUmi ” sheep's death and ao the name k 
expluifi€Mi in Evliya Oielebik travels, but a numljor of crossings on the 
Atruk river arc called Yaghli-olunu DuzlT-olnm, etc., which suggcflti? 
for (not found in the dictionari^) some meaning tike “ ford, 

ferry ”, etCp; on p* 3o ^ stands perhaps also for nine 

fords ” (?); 4G, [6fl] nowW-Ad-yj uM^kuq ” wdth the felts of their felt 
tents ” * 4S, on the Ozbek, see ShtiibfTni-klt^n in Etw. Iskifn ; 53^ 
the name must be KdbSkt similar to that of several of the Mongol 
khans ; 78, TucacAi, Beny, who has specially studied the word, 
Journ. As., jiiillet, 1932, pp. 132-S, translates it by ” nuntiiis, 
messenger, recruiting officer”; fti, explanation of nhldami highly 
improbable; ddtm iKith in Pereian and Turkish *'js!eed, grain”; 
iild-hiita in Turkish weeds ” {ah ” spottotl, i ariegated ”, butu “ low - 
growing plants ”]; therefore tild-ddm is perhap ”aeerl of the w^ccds, 
seed of mischief vnth a pun on tlie name of *Ala ; IH, qa^hlL probably 
from the root qait~ to return ”,place to which one returns ” ; 123, 
dx-fi la one of the many ciubus Turkish mimes, from fdbndi 
lie mounted ; 123, looks all right; 12 J, the alternative 

for can only lie jamvttl, not rfmmml ; I2b, yasaq and 

are the same wonl but see p, ltyi|j for the difTerentiatioii o( their 
meanings : Cliingiz khank law ", fpsaq usually ** interdiction, 

tribute \ but p* 1R3 the sense Jk rn>t quite elear i did the tw'o amirs 
ijuarrei over the l>ootyf im, k-tter Pa vet 

lie Courteille* p. 48ti, ” tisp^ie rle C4tsse-tete,” in Russian KitCTenb; 
140, efmpajt is a sort of overclnak. not necessarily tattered, those clad 
in ”chapan£ = common people; No, explanation is absolutely 
impossible ; Mikhul-oghhi w'us chiefly known as a niider (ii/yrncAiJ 
and the word (cf. p. certamly refers to that speciality ; 156, 
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or rhdebi «cc Enc. of hiam ; 159. the lOPAiiijig of ATiffai must be 
“ cuitass " bigdnim being out of tbe question. Tbe word for tbe 
latter must be •Mtdrgd ot kavunja, sec p. 211, and oa reganb the 
pronunciation, ef* ^Jar-hatnn, i, 722. ii, 434 t f^aghan inter¬ 
diction ’% here in a straiigge use, pcrbaijs " in strong iaoktion ” ; 191, 
Aujbsdn csBCtly tncatiB in Tiirkluli “eighty' ; -jik diminutive suffix ; 
197, explanation absolutely impossible \ how could Boltllera be clad in 
bath-towels 1 The worI is most probiibly •oJcAfji, which I met some¬ 
where in the sense of “cuirass " (cf, y<tlch\n "amooth, polished’') ; 
ail, pronoutitc : > inmi ; 2SA, on vhnnhmrtt/t khuTskld see 

BUehiier's article in OrfVirffdio, ii, 208 ; 249, ynhjhuz-nffhack i« 
excellent: “aolitary tree”: 255, read; ; 299, jnyst 

angUte " apricot ” ; 316, 320, the well-known shi'a Turcomim tribe : 
f'Aapni ; 319, if the Snnffhlkh ia rlgfit, the business of tbe cAfly/idoisid 
was nlao reeonnoLtermg lalayn-darlj 321 1 , 1 undexataud the sentence 
ns meaning “ when tlie fire of concciteflness of Alqa?, which had gone 
high on account of the wind of his pride, came down, be (Alqas) was 
defeated ” ; 320„, perlinps : Qfriw-shamkhol. Alqas went to the 
khan of CVimea’s ; from Axov he sailed for Theotlosia in Crimea ; 
334, in Azarbaijan Turkish “ to search for ”, in Ottoman 

Turkish agtarvut ** changing tmiiw ”, In Persian lustorical texte tlie 
meaning seems to be “ prisoners to be eschaiigHl " 1 335, see Enc. of 
hhm, under ShSltMn ; 3^17, giiHujcAf ; 388. sn/Trf rnvha = Set. 
iankha ; 431, Lkhtanidha stUl extant ; 438. Tillaqnn, district on the 
upper course of the Sliahrud; 475, 1 do not see the possibility of 
transformation of into “the elders”. Pbrhap 

VymcAf iqofftmm ■, 478, the word is probably Mongol ; 

479, as the yeises describe the effect of musical iiistmtnents one would 
suggest buq “hom but what to do with jh l 483, why not 
leave Shnslitarl fshOshtar was known in the old times for ite brocades i 
495. instead of maghz-i pl the p. 157 gives U jli. a drug 

composcxl of opium an<l cannabis indica; 505. why not *' the heroes 
with all their equipment become dust (clay) ! ” 

The following arc some emendations of the text 
%, tuiika ♦inwipi 1 14,«. a<ld fS after H. Khan ‘.UikhonT i 1S,„ 
add id Inshkar; Hi,, xud khwanil *uid m-khimiid \ e4i:, ahah- 
savariin ; lir,«, the rhyme requires mifoA “ pretty one ”, 

and the lirst wool must have the sense of “earess , etc.; Il5ii, 
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U'fttbthur *(athlr; IIS 55 , dar aahir ^aliir ; 141, piir-ghamam 
*bi- ghfiniam ; 143, majnia*-i flnuE *tiui^jmnr~i f. ; bid 
a'lsam-i uoiara u.l 177n? mutAiiA'im 212 ^, 

maqarr ^nuifarf \ 216^^, astftriln *mhiiirdii ; 22 Gj-, fL^d^va-miBiiti 
^fisdd-i 3 . ; 229ii 'iqUl *ghdjtit \ 256^, inti^ib *{}Uimf ; 2^7^, muqabi] 
stiudan ^az muqabil^, 276x^j (and in several other places), tufang 
•/ii/dX‘ {fneiri aium) 3 : 279^^ "iddat-i aW-i sunnat *§kul^-i ahl-i s.; 
286|t, Slilrvan ^Shirvdn (ine/ri ; 2S9 iq, amthal-i khdbiii-j 

Biyar *imsdl khubdti-i par; 299 j*, ‘alard luuta" *mu{M' i 3IO|j,, 
marghub *tmrqum ; 372, "aqab-i Dlv-jama ^"aqaba-y^ /J,; siikkan 
^mgdn ; 379^ mustatida^T ^imi^azhur (the editor ought not to respect 
the obvipos slip in his 'MB. ; cf. 444 alt. mustazltar) ; 3S5, loanqabat 
guy ; 407, mykdt *mak'idal ; 445, khashidand ^cAashTd^ind ; 
418, dwjy ykuji ; 455i|, Zirih ehaud *zirihl chnjtd ; 472 alt., avard-gah 
'^ordtiyah ; 490jti abmuahtilat *mmtfiki!dl. 

Many words appear in the text with unnecesaary tashduls (6 and 
13, lalla *laU ; T,. miinjliyy i twiyyt ; 379, itina-Yyajuj ! 

The correct ions suggested in the profH>r naniea^ etc., are as follows : 
15, Rnstacd 0 . ^laqs'ild b. ^usain *b. IJtiSUH (i.e. Uzun lIiLsau) ; 
71^ Alclii */j7 ( ! ) ; 73, Shalinyan *8haiimhdni 84, tmiia 

^lasiniln ; 114, Atrbfi *0trur {?); 141, 8 nllan Namad Khandan 
*J/uAanitirujd Khandan (famous calUgraphist ) ; 142, M.halHDghli 

(Michael ) I 151, Adrafa ; 151* Acha *Q<tfdja^ 

If/jrupm 151!} ; 17 la- The dates are uTong, for after the Itlth of 
JamodT II follows the 13th of the same month. Very probably instead 
of ithdnzihhum must, be read jfd^zdahvm, hut the days of the week, 
accord mg to WuRtenfehrs Tables, arc both WTong ; 172, dar ha wait 
[-y* //nrfrjA?] ; ISO, K.rchl *fr«rjT ; StMt, R'naahi certainly *3Iar*ajihl 
(cf. p. 278) ; 3If), Zkin-va-Gymi 1 , 0 , Dzi^gam ancl 

Gremi? 317, Ywlng now Yei-hlh ; 323, Alfis Krfl ^A tdfihkard ; M5, 
T. Ivar, according to the description the river meant is ^S?rmw and not 
Tah^r (the latter licing a southern tributary of the Qlzil-Uzan, north 
of Ifamsdan] * 351 , Lavaain seems to be the author's mii^spelling 
for Ijai'dmh <i Liiarsab, which is the Georgian form of the Iranian 
Ltihrd^ ! 352, Ardanfih *Arddm~ij ; 355, Banvt-Ali (cf, 380, Earot- 
'All) : the usual Turco-Persian form occurring in the *Akim-drd is 
J5iiru/'ifi "the tribe of Earat ”, for Georgian S<i-bftrai{-iifto "the fief 
of the Barati family ” ^ 353. Qngra *QfOfymf; 373, Kwr *Gamf; 
376, jVrayiq ^Ardllq ; 386, Jarandab *Charand^ (also well known as 
the name of a ward of Tabriz); 386, Y*qa {1 cf. the village 
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of Beslivuakhii Btill <^xistiDg in th« Turcoman Steppe ^ 401^ Sun 
^Sutntn, Its in the varJant C|Uoted ; 422, Wall Bakr *WaU-ifi Dii^r- 
Bakr* 438, Ha^ciir-Klirtin *Iluiar-cJiam \ 448, QuIOmOla, in RuBBinn 
^Kototmia ; 451, In the report on the lamom^ tiattle of Lepauto (1571) 
the name of the King of Spain i^tan^ls probably for 

Rt^j (the last name recDgnLased by Mr, Sertdon) and jt Jb 

is without anyiloiibt possible Don Juan {cf* 45*2, j* jb) ; 

453, « ' Kus.Hian Oka (pronounced usually JAvi) ; 454, in the account 

of the *4wronfi barctilh the Byssantine emperor An,a, extemporary of 
Kubad (488-531} niust lie Anaata^e (491^18) ; 455, the well-known 
' cemetery in Tabriz is not K.chd, hut *Gajili 459 and 483, Daif 
S.bMan^ and 483 ro da Sab.i^dnf undoubtedly Don Sebastian of 
Portugal (1557-1578) (this ia another proof for p, 451) ; 460+ several 
names of Turkish towns could bo improved \4laiiiya •^Ala^tva, etc. “ 
461, SuJt^ Sulim I, rend II; 476i, Qaracha-daghiyaii ; 

476 ult. ^1*1 certainly Master of the Threahhold ” 

or csAiAr)+ and not Master of the donkeys^* t 486, 

Parcham \Sarcham (W. of Zanjao), 

_ V. M. 

Shah 'Abbas sa vie, son iirfnromE. By L. L. Beluvx. vii + 267 pp, . 
Paris : P, Geuthner, 1632. 80 fraucs. 

The author, wlio for a number of years stayed in Tehran and Tabriss 
as French consul, devoted his leisure to the preparation of this book, 
which possesses the real advantage of being baser! on fu^t-lmnd 
sources. The list of his authorities (p. 293) ^^Dnl^l oertaitdy be much 
cxtenderL and the sources are used in a rather iineven way, but very 
happily the tjaaia of the iKxik is formeil by a resume of the fundamental 
*Ahi7/i-ard-jfi "Ahftdsl wTitten by the oMcial historian of the reign, 
Iskandar-munshL This chrouiele m lithographed in Tehran conULns 
some 750-odd pages in folio with neither index nor table of contents. 

It is true that the narrative is arranged in order of years, and the 
marginal notes an? helpful, but the mass of facts it contains is over- 
wheliniug. Any work which acts out to render them handier is welcome, 
and a mere comparison of M. Bel Ian's table of contents with any of the 
existing histories of Perak will show to what an extent the systomatic 
use of the Wam-drd has enriched oiir knowledge of the facts. 
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The book, whioli bcbn|^ to the series of *' ^jrantles figures do 
1'Orient *\ apfrenlfl to the geoenil reader and has a teiuJenoy to be 
literary *’ in sityle. For a student the chief regret about tlie fom of the 
book is its total luck of lelerences to the siouit^s and the absence of 
anv index. The obrious bona fidt^ of the work docs not diminkh our 
desire to know the authorities for statements made in the text. 

The author records prineipally the political ev'ents of the reign of 
Shah-‘AbbrkS, and Joes not even attempt to ]J 0 itray his hero's character 
with Jta curious blend of uiiconseioiis bloodthimtine^ss, joviality, and love 
of novelty, pngeantty^ ami carousal. Kueh matteis as the aclreijiis- 
trotion of the kingdom (ef* pp* I7!h -^*^1) und the reorganisation 
of the army (pp. Ill, 181) are treated only cii jtfismrflt but in the 
III trod Uit ion (pp. i-viS) M. Bellan makes some hoppy hints on the 
foundation of the Safavdd |)Ower created hy the pretorian Turcoman 
tril)ca wekhxl together by a religious discipline of an extremist shi'a 
creed; see the article Shah-Sevan in the Ettc. of I slum. 

Si, Bfdlau uses the ortUnary Freticb transcription of names which 
tries to imitate the actual Persian |»roiinneiation {Esutii'li tnodjlohedt 
etn,)+ and even applies It to Turkish names ami words (ToM-ejadn^ 
etcJ k Thii^ system Kometimes leads him aatraj (p. vi, for Turkish 

Hyul, or in Persian prenuiiciatioii ; p. Tphahd-aotun instead 
of etc.}. 

There are many BjiatokcH and misreadings in proper names, of 
which we shall quote only the principal ones using the author's tran¬ 
scription (reference is given to pages): G, Parnnk, Persian •jPorwai 
(Turkish: /Wn^U'^ J7, l^mnan ; 21, Knr Qur-Khoms 

A'lir Qorkhomiiii “ the bUnd Q.” for, rather, m Knnlish : Kur i Q. 
“•son of Q.); 23t Aalams ^Adhmfi; A7, 119, 131, Tclmkani 
TthitpfA I 45, Lisofltc'Neoha iVecAs; 51, Alichkar *\ill 

Cfuikhir ; 55^ Mostandjil *Mandjli ; 59> Korilj ^UirayN ; 51, Scrte\Tip 
hut 71 SolviJEi (same person, probably ?); 71, Djangala 

*Tchi$nf}itlii ; 74^ Arabgarlu *Anibtfirhi ; 120, etc.^ Tchagliflr-^ f^M 
*rf/^wJ5'A!7r-(? iiaV "plain, fiepression of Su'd ; 131, Aynianlu 

(i JTiflPi wihl goat ”); 136+ 130, Alirljaq *^Alindjaq ; 137, 
Trhflraa ; 147, 276, etc,^ Zonil ; 153, Gnrg-tehayi 

*K(irOk t€h<ii/i I 158, Ilargcliat ^Bargnchai i 162^ Esma-khnn *Umu- 
A/miii ; 169, Iv'Oghlu *Ei-o^jhht [ J75+ FarTdun *f(irnjd(rn (locality): 
178, liavartchi ^AatTir^cAi; IKO^ 8unqar KSoitqor; 183+ Tarkfir-o^ 
Mnrkur ; IM, Domdom *Dttndimi 187, 

Uchani *Uchnl\ 205, Afj-biig probably ^Atf 226, Qarfnaq 
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(d. 12lt Q^^D^Viiniq) ; 233j Qarkh-bokgli *QlrkA-biih^h 

(^■40 Springs 24^, Pit Gi?di ; either the tmnaeription or the 
interpr^tatsod is wrong; in Ottoman Turkish “cat ” would be iWi 
and “cuckold ” ffidil 257, Qurfarf *Farfjhdrl ; 277, "AbdoU^Aqqnr 
*Abdd-Ghaj^r ; 275, Sab ran *iiSoftran ; 277, Gcrils ^Gtirrm. In 
Georgian immes : 151, dhl^niAl must stand for daliifKiH “queen ” ; 
155, TOnmnis *l}mams ; 215, Tayiinat *Twit^th { ; 216, GiLri •Con ; 
225, Bachintchuq ia the Turkish name for In^rdhi ; 273^ AJqit ^Ahjeti. 

On p. 242 the nutnes of Kussiaii aiubiisafldors to Persia are 
mentioned aa “Kinjis Kun Votorinsby at Ivan IvanovitchThe 
embassy sent at a Very memorable moment of Ruaaian history by 
the founder of the Romanov dynasty Hitikhai! Feodorovieh (cre<1entials 
signed on 23rfl Slay, 1618 = 1027 e.J was composed of the Frbice 
(knmz) Mikhail PotTOvbh BarLatinaky and the nobleman Ivan 
Ivanovich Cilieherin. 

The ton version of Muslim dates does not look A^ery accurate, 
Shah ^VbhiLs was bora on the 1st of Ramadan 988 (27th Janiiar)% 
1571, not 5th February); he died on the 24th of Jamadi I, IfMtS 
(19th January I 1620, not 2l3t January) ; *^fi mirzn was proekimfHl 
king on the 23rd of Jamad! IL 1038 (ilth February, not I6tk !). 

V, M. 

Sift jInthonv Sherlev and his Persian Adventure, including 
SOME Contemporary Narratives Rkitting Thereto- Editeil 
by Sir E. Denison Ross, pp* SAxviii + 293. London : 
Routledge (“ Broadway Trav'ellem *'), 1933, 12s. 6rf. 

The book cofiskts of an Introduction (pp. i-Nj£x\dii) giving 
a detailed survey of the sources^ a biography of Sir Anthony Sbedey 
(pp. 1-37), an amiex (pp. 91-249), rcproilucing three different records 
of Sir Anthony V jourticy to Persiii in 1593-9 by the memljem of hk 
party (Parry, A. Pinion, and ^Inhwariiig}, as well m some other 
documents relating to that jonmeyt it^id finally a very gootl Index 
(pp. 251-293). 

Tliere was no lack of writers who were interested in the adventures 
of “ the Three Brothers but the last Ijook on them was WTitten in 
1S48, and the matter certainly required a reconsklenitiou in the light 
of the materials found since then. Each page of the prefatory chapters 
bear^ witness to the editors long familiarity with the subject. The 
testa ftlrea<ly known have been colkte<l ivith the originals, numerous 
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facts and rletails haw fur the fitxt timo found n Katisfactory ovp!»n«tion» 
and many a new trait hns twen added fnjm the recently diaco\'err<t 
aoiuwa. 


The story of the three iSherley brothers has been verv popular 
even outside Lngland, but few people hav*e had the oocaslon of 
to the bottom of their notoriety, and it is no small merit iu Sir Denison 
to have conragoously aunimed up the impression whiek one ran not 
fail to ^ther from his hero’s fascinating but nnedilying career 
(pp. B6-7}. Sir Anthony possessed all the piuek, (kriiig, and enterprisr 
wdiich in adventurous times Icarl people to aicoinpli^li pent deeds, 
but there was in him some essential lack of constancy and 
IJoraevorancc, tfumpiug from one enterprise to another, rjuarreljing 
^vith ton many people, and easily abandoning his pretectors. he finished 
lip by preparing u betrayal of his own bother in whose house he was 
staying fp. 60), 


Pereia, as a geographical entity, owjupies a rather unimportant 
place jn Sir .Anthony’s life. He left Ekglidad for Persia on 
itJi November. 1598, and by June. 15!)9. was leaving the Shah's 
kmgdorn on his northw ard joiimey. His further diplomatic association 
wuth Persian interests finished about May, 1(501, and out of this time 
he actually lost some six month.s in Russia. 

yir j^Vnthnny s decision to go and offer Ids swonl tq Shah 'Abbas 
Clime as a flash when he met a Persian merchant in Venice, but it is 
not dear whether he hod time to secure for Idmself some uiioflicial 
mandates for the plans he developed on the spot, His diief idea was 
to bring about a rapprochement between Persia and the EiirotJCan 
Po«m .ho »0„ iD ,h. rt. 

fcRipire. Here ho was on the prtth alteadj trodden bv’ the Popes at the 
time «( the Mongols, and by the Republic of Vcti,^ at the time of 
Ikua ijosan. fnde«l the Emperor Rudolph, after the passage of 
Mr Anthony and his colleague, speedily sent bis own emlMssy to Pereia 
but owing to the remoteness of the two lands nothing tangible resulterl 
from the Idea, and in HKW Rudolph concluded a peace with Turhev 
Or, the other liand, Sir Anthony's own country was from the h?ginr,be 
liiduposcl to upset wdth regard to Turkey the policy of peace on wh,vf 
British trade through Aleppo depended. 

Much Jess light is shed by the documents on the subsidiarv plan 
of striking a blow at Portugal, by diverting the spice trade of the 
Indies (pp 4 f, 240 246) to the route passing through Pemia and Russk 
and more dmectly by merting the ■' King of Lahore " f|,e. the Empero; 
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Akbar) to make war upon tht Portiigu?*?. Jti both nepecta 
Sir Anthony's stij|g)ejstionfl were in the line of Kngli.s]i politics ; thf? 
transit trrnle through Hnssia wrs the object of BHtiah I'lKleavoiirs 
Hince the tinius of A, Jenldiison down to those of J, llanway ; with 
regard to Portugal only some twenty ymrs later tlic combined Anglo - 
Persian fortes destroycul the cliiei emporium of the Portugiitw trade. 
Hormuz. But even here ^Sir Anthony had more tlian one string to 
liis bow, for Gouvea in liLs ftflutiotj (Hill) pmiscs him for his plan of 
diverting the silk trade from the linghdad-Aleppio routo (In whicli the 
British were intorcstod !) to tJie raaritiine route iformuz-Tiisljoti ! 
Cf. also p. 242, where Sir Anthony speaks of a “ mighty blow to the 
king of Siiain ", while the diipJieity of such a pl«n from the oiitaet did 
not escape tJie attention of the French ambassador in Pome fp. 49), 
The editor uses a rather uoa-eoiuJnittal expression with regard to 
tlio introduction of artillery into the Shah's army wHth which the 
Sherleys are credited (p. 2tl), But here Purchas's enthusiasm over the 
" prevailing Persian who has learned Sherlian arts of war ” must bo 
eonfronted with Manwariiig's decisive statement (p. 222) ; ** Although 
there are some which have written now of late that the PetaiaiiB had 
not the use ol pieces until our comiiig into the country, this much 
imiftt I WTite to their praise that 1 did never ace better bmrcbi of 
muskets than 1 ilid see there," Sir Anthony's interpreter Angelo, 
interrogated in \ enice, said (p, 29) ; “ The Shah has some cannon, 
having captured many pieces from the Tartars : moreover, there is 
no lack of masters to manufactiLrc new ones, tliese mofftent have 
tamed against the Turk and have come to serve the king uf Peiain.'' 
An regards Persian sources, it is known, for instance, that iirtillcry was 
used by Shah Talmiusp at the siege of Ottoman towns in Armenia 
during the campaign of 9a9/1552. 

The tiiree relations of Sir Anthony's companions contains several 
very interesting details on Persia under Bhiih ‘.Abbiis. Particular 
thanks are due to Sir Denison for reprinting in bis translation the little 
known report of Abel Pinion whose identity he has diadotied for the 
first time. However, the route followed by Sir Anthony's jtarty from 
Baghdad to Qazvin retjairca some further study. 

Here are a few suggestions on the text 

p. T2, GoHvea's wonis must not be understood in the sense that 
Budolph's embassy was the first (.'hristian enibassy under the ^favi{]s. 
Portuguese embossiea to Persia are mentioned under 958/1591, 
982/1574, and 984/1378. 
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pp. 105 and 179. The \s\au<i Ijinjff on the way from Znote 
(Cepl^llonb) to CJrete, at two to three dava from the latter, cannot 
bo Monnt Athos. 

p* laO. The noto tlctos not seem to suit the [loaaaga. 

p, 180, Chor 3 ti can Btand only for a plural of ehttmh* There were 
no in Turkey so far as I know. 

p, 174, Pin^on'H narrative can refer only to the situation In RtL3.^ia 
at the time of hia mit (towards 1600). In the text the names Bori^ 
and liorik miustt witliout the filiglitest <loubt, change pkcea: The 
prment Emperor is colled fi.c, Boris Godunov) and hia son 

Peodet Borisoieh (i.o. Feoilor Iforiaovicb) It is Either true that 
Boris w^aa elected Tsar after the ejftinction of the Riidk dynasty 
which ended w'ith Feoilor Ivanovich, Therefore the Emperor recently 
dead who was called *Rorjh Feritelli ” can he no other pensoti than the 
lost Tsar [Frrii = Fedor). 

As an echo of Sir Anthony's poasaj^ through Moscow a special 
point was included m the instructions [dated l^h September^ IBOO) 
which Boris Godunov gave to kis nmbassador. Prince Zasekin, sent to 
PcTftia in company with the Persinn lunhaasadot Plr-quli beg, who was 
returning to hk maater. The Muscovite envoy was to explain that : 
" Loving his brotherp His Majesty Abbas almh^ H,M, the Tsar dismissed 
his ambafLfMulor Iseii Aley [*lluMiu ‘All) and the Englishman Don 
Onton (*Don .Antonio) from his couutryp from Moscow to the Dvina, 
(namely) to the anchorage of KhoLmogory^ and thence ordered to let 
them go on shifH by sea, . . . H,Al, the Tsar told tbetn not to travel 
by Uthaania (IhO. Poland) becniise the king of Lithuania Zhigimont is 
at present at peace and in friendship with the Turk ; no ^ncr would 
they be alloweiJ to go there than Zliigimont , , ^ would arrest them and 
send them to the Turk and thetehy & damage would result to Ahkis 
shah. The Sliah a araliiissador Perknly-beg (*Ptr-qiili beg) has recei^xd 
in Moscow similar explanations/' \WIovsky, Pamiafniki dipio- 
maikh^skikh sno^hmi^, ii, 18S2, p, 5J, ft k further interesting that 
in the same instnictioiis Bork Gothinov expresses lik wiJlinguess to 
join the anti^Ch toman league, and more particularly to be united with 
Shfth ^Abbiw and the Emperor Rudolph. 


V, M, 
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PuRSiA. By Sir Arsoli> T, Wilson, pp. xvi + 400. LoiKtoii: Benn 
(Thr Modem World Series), 1932. 21^?. 

Tlicro <^xi&ts no good hook on prfs^nt-tlay Ppraia, not Jong, tliat id 
to my, of the fliandartl of l}tirions^ work. Most of the rrBidonts in 
Persia prohnhh^ feel hampered by the dlseretion they owe to their 
reftpettive administrivtioni^. On the other hand^ the inrreiising rapidity 
of ccmmimteationn seems to liRve eonsiderably impaired the acumeo 
of occasiocLal travellersp mrely acquainted with the language of the 
country, an<l standing no eonipaTison with their famniiiK ]iredecePsors. 
Sir Arnold Wibon^s long conneetfem with Persia In the varions positions 
which, in the roume of hh brill inn t career^ he has occupied gives him 
exee[»tioiial op^iort unit lea for HIJing some of the gaps in our knowledge 
of the kingdom of the Shah. The readers of his book WMfl certainly find 
in it much iiistructivc information and many incisive jinlgn^enta which, 
even if not always incontrovertible, are interesting as reflecting the 
strong jwrsonabty of the author. .4nd if none the less the Ijook ia open 
to some eritieismiip it should l^e remembered that Sir .4niold has 
volunteered for a task wdiieh no one yet haa s'enturef] to iinf|ertake+ 
The priimiry aim of the volaoie,” it h JatatcMl in the Preface, Js 
to throw some light not on the history of IVrsia, not on the 
characteristics of the country as it was twenty or even ten years ago, 
but as it ifi to-day.Remembering that the conntTy is just passing 
through a stage of rapid cvx>liition^ we may ‘wonilcr huw this pledge 
could lx? fulflllefl at a lesser cost than by refreshing on the spot the 
recollect ions rlerived from the former state of tilings. The author 
avows that no nttem|it is made in the hook to deal critjcalJy w4tli 
ephemeral sitiLationSt nor Ut the features of the leading figures 

on the political stable/' hut while taking notice of this restriction 
one feels ji regret that t hereby the programme is considi-ruhly narrowed^ 
In factj many important sides of the life of modem Persia are too 
rapidly treated by tlie author wheH^a.'i long pzissagt^s are devoted to the 
remote epoclis delibemtely exehided from the plan of the hook. 
Of the chAptcron tnililaiy' forces (p\K 313-348) eight pages give a brief 
outline of the Pahhivi reforms, wdiile tweiity-^vcti pages are occupied 
with qiiotatioiis beginning with Plato^ Heroilotut^, Arrinnt Xenophon, 
etc. ^lany of these texts, meant to iitir the military priile of the 
Perftians, are not even very conclusive regards the object in view. 
The ^^ituation under the '^favids was much more complicated than 
the quotations might euggcst ; even the assert ion of the "" pure 
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Persian descent ** of SLah Ismail (j). 32) ia Itiglil}' doubtful. regard.s 
Xadir, his official history* oonatantiv opposes “ the army ” to the 
Feisian population, and Sir Arnold himself quotes {p, 319) 

HanwayV testimony on the queer eoutposition of that army. 

Similarly in the chapter on literature (pp. 163-190) a very scanty 
account of the preaent-day literature occupies the first eight pages, 
while the rest of it treats of much older times and contains a good 
deal of fortuitous or questionable matter. Oan one really regard as 
characteristic of the great Firdausi the passage *' anticifaitiiig the use 
of armoured cars dnii'cn by oil ”— 'Which e%'en as an interpretation of 
the text is not quite correct t for according to Firdausi Alexander 
invented only a sort of camouflaged " Flammenwerfer The attempt 
to (it the epicurean pantheistic Hafiz into the spirit of the Ptolms 
(p. 102) is also tiDconvincirig, 


The intiyHliictory p4irt of the book (pp. 1-^50) cotitains many retorda 
of Plato, the Hittites, Binijamin of Tudelu, the Mongols, etc., while in 
the description of Persia Khorasan is not mentioned, and in the chapter 
on the Persfon people nothing is said about the actual distribution of 
different tril>c,s and minorities (the Turkish speaking Azarhaijan I), 
the unification of which la one of the most important tasks of the 
present regime. 


The best chapters are those concerned with Agriculture. Commerce, 
Communications, Irrigation (the last two particularly interesting!), and 
other aspects of the material activity of the population. But here, 
too. some of the most important questions ate onlv slightly touched 
upon. The author rightly thinks (p, 06) that reform of the system of 
hmd tenure - is an essential preliminary to the maintenanre of a lar®T 
population in Peirsm. but leaves the reader iu the dark as to the 
characteristics of tliat system, on which the whole fabric of Persian 
society rests. Speaking of the oil Wliistiy in Persia (p. 90), he savs 
that, ■■ in view of his official uii<l personal coiincetfon with the growih 
in Persia of this remarkable enterprise,” he ” hesitates to estliuato its 
effect upon the life of the Persian nation and quotes the opinion of 
a competent and im[>artial Afghan traveller” wbieh is certainly 
for from exhausting this important subject. The l>ook appeared just 
^fore the most sensational cri.sU in the negotiations laitween the 
Anglo-Persian Oil Co. and the Persian Government broke out bat 
nothing m the book explains or even foresLailoww the j«.^ibiliiy of 

^ to an end,'bnt 

winch had long been smouldering under the surface. 






Two chapters on Currency and Fioaiice "" and “National 
Accounts have been c^^ntributed to the author by Mr. F. Hale til 
the Imperial Honk of Persia, and printed (pp* 252-^412) “ eubstantially 
fts they came from bis pen ", These chapters, in some parts over¬ 
lapping with the authorown^ tepresent a real advance m our know'- 
ledge of Persian ecoimmic'S ; the present-day financial aitnntion 
ia well explained in them and orgpinically linked np with the 
immediate past. 

The limited actope of the review prevents ns from going into tite 
personal commentaries and views of the author. Hih general tone is 
that of nnbounded ft™pathy anci admiration for Persia (pp. 127, 
143, 168, 1^, etc.), which is sometimes expressed too unconditionaliy* 
To say that Persia “ has a literary heritage of a c[uality, variety, and 
e.xtent to which no other Eastern coimtrj’ can lay claim " m certainly 
unjust towards China in the first place. That the literary standing of 
the leading Persian newspapers “ is notably higher than that of their 
Turkish and Arabic contemporaries is also hardly exact. Evidently 
somewhat similar feedings account for the author's protest against the 
international attempts to eurtaiJ the production of opium in Beraia 
(p. 60) : Tire existence in Western countries of a tew weak-minded 
drug addicts is a poor excuse for undeimining by harassing legiHlation 
the sturdy individualijsm that ia one of the most enduring assets of 
tlie Persian race." Here we ‘vvould only quote the tei^timony of the 
author's collaborator, Jlr^ F. Hale (Frt>m Pvmttii 1900, 

p. 3ij): “ Birjand has an unnaiinl number of beggar women, young 
and old, and every day I am assailed by their shrill entreaties. [ am 
told that in most cases opium, directly or indirectly, has led to their 
undoing," Filially, an adequate aummary of the happeuinp. of 1919- 
1920 would necessitate a much more complete study of all available 
sources ; the author himsedf after a rapid survey of the events abruptly 
breaks off the paragrapii. 

Xu need to go into the ocean ional misprints and minor miBiinder- 
standingB in the text. Such nmttCD* in a book appealing to the general 
reader have little importance indeed. But on p, 164 the introductory 
note is not supported by the quotation from the f 
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Bibliografiva VosrrOKA {BibliogmpKy of the Kost), J, 1932. pp, 143. 
Lenuigrtid, 1932. [In Bussiaa ; table of contents in Eussian and 
English.] 

This periodical publiahetl by the Oriental Institute 
I former Jfus^ AsUtdg^w) of the Academy of Sciences 

of the U.S.S.R., has no preface to explain its programme, but its 
purport will be seen from the titles of its sections, as given in the 
English table of contents :— 

(1} ** Literary reviews,”' under which evidently come more extensive 
Studies in some part ieular fields. In the present fascicle N. A. BeJgorodsky 
(p. 5-20) analyses the first twenty*five quarterly and lialf-annual 
reports of the Persian Ministry of Finance (years 1922-9) and mentions 
the particular subjects and questions on which these documents throw 
light. 

(2) “Thematic bibliography,” distinguished from {!) only by 
the smaller sLw of the articlca: Eomanization of the Mongolian 
script, Alnianachs of the Persian Ministry of Public Instruction (the 
latter by BelgoitNlsky). 

(3) Manuscript collections and Archives: Library in Tubingen 
(after U’eisweiler), Central archives of the I xbek Republic in Tashkent 
(a valuable description of different categories of legal and economic 
ricKiumcTit^ by M. Ijuiksoa)* 

(4) Reviews of books, both in Russian and other European 
languages. Professor Oldenburg is rather haid on Sir A. T. M'ilsou’s 
A Biblitiffrttphij of Persia, of which he criticizes the incompleteness 
and the fortuitous character of some entries and omissions. 
Professor Oldenburg a eritieisms. as a matter of fact, are directed 
ehieay against the title of the l>ook whicJi, of course, even as a 
litbliography, does not cover the whole field of Persian studies. But 
Professor Oldenburg seems to overlook the utility of the Jjook as a 
very complete list of European works on geography and history of 
Persia-which would haw better remained without the addition of 
casual items on literature and linguistics. 

Otlier interesting revievia are of Karlclhach’s book of Turkish 
rural economy (JJavichev). of KhudwlAda’s Peismn novel from peasant 
life (Rostopchin), of old Turkish documents from Chinese Turkestan 
(Professor Malov). of M. (bhen s Iwok on Southern Ethiopian dislects 
(FnofeiS5K>T JvrflfhkovRky), et<r, 

(5) “.Annotations on the liooks”- 8ame as (4). but much shorter. 
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(6) Biblii^grapliTr of penodicals: very useful edumeiatbA of 
conteutA of some Persian, Arabic, Turkish, Japanese, Cbioesc, and 
cftpccially Rusao-^ilougDLiiin journals^ 

(7) General bibliography (pp^ 132-141) gives a. systematiG list of 
Russian articles and IkmIcs on each of the countries of the East-, 
published in 193J> 

(8) List of foreign periodicals received in the Leningrad Hbrartea 
in 1931-J. 

On the whole this bibliography^ prcpaird by qualified scholars, is 
an invaluable reference hook to many scattere<l an<! hardly accessible 
materials, both in Russian and in the Oiental languages. Tlic genera] 
trend of the litemture quoted and analyse<:i ia social and econoniic, 
but one must admit that exactly these aspects of Oriental life are less 
known in the West. Abstracts of Oriental documenta like those by 
N. A. Belgorodsky, requiring much patient and ujigttiteful reBcarch, 
are particularly welcome. V. J], 


BcoLioi^RAFiVA Kit A V A, A bibliogruphy of C'hina. By Petee E. 
Ska^'HKov, pp, jcxiii + 843. Jlcisccw^-Ijon ingrad : The State 
Social and Economic Editorship, 1932, 

The author^ who is the head librarian of the Enstitute of Oriental 
studies at the Academy of Sciencica of the tbS.S.R., further explams 
the title of his work as A classihed List of Books and Articles on 
China in the Russian languap, from 1730-1930 ”. 

The importance of this capital work is best apparent, from the 
number of its entries : 10^248 {+ 5-14). The material la dLipOfled in 
an elaborate but convenient system under the headings : A. China : 
?^ature and Geography, lahabitanta^ Technology, Econcmics, History, 
The Powers and China ^ Social Stnictiirc of China, Chinese Revolution, 
L’.S.S.R. and China, Ideology"' (philosophy^ rel^ions, law, 
literstnre, arb«), Sinology ; B. Manchuria, with practically the same 
subdivisions, pp, 707-813 contains the authors and subject mdexes 
of the w'orks quoted. 

The author, who haa utiUze<l the libraries in I^ningrad, Moscow-, 
and Mttdivostok has gone through 361 different series and reviews, 
moBt of which are extremely rare. Kmiless to say that the system 
of quotation, abbreviations, etc-, fully reflt^ets the authors professional 
qualidcatious. 

Russian books o|i speeiat suhjceta (to say nothing of the articles) 
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have alwavH been difficult to get at. Even their existence, if printetl 
in the province, remained often tmkuown. P. E. Skachkov's work 
has for tlie first time aystematised and made clear tlie extent of Ku&sum 
contributions to the kiiovrlcdge of Chuia for a period of two liundred 
yi^ara. His work mil certainly l}efome the handbook of students 
interested especially in Northern Chinn. 

V. Minorsky. 


The Nabobs : A Six dy op the Socuh I.ipe of the Exolish ix 
Eighteexth-Cestitiy IxiiiA. By T. 0. P. Speak. Oxford, 
1&32. 10», 6d. 

Jlr. Spear a volume is an essay in the by-waj-s of history. He is 
not concemetl with the liic and fall of empires, exeejjt in so far us 
they set the stage for liis social drama. Nor does he seek to amuse 
insteuf] of to instruct. He dcaia with all the centres of that almost 
fabulous period of British prosperity and expansion, and seeks to 
iloliiieate the special features appro])riatc to each ; and above nli. 
he wishes to explain how the modern Angio-lndia came into being. 

To accomplish this task he has had to read widely ;• and although 
he probably would not claim to have said the last ivorrl upon his 
aubject, he has at all events said the lotest, and many of his views 
well merit attention. At Bomliay, for example, he points out how the 
Par*i.s served as a link Ix-tw-een the English and Indian inhabitants, 
providing a common meeting place, how tlie social intercourse extended 
to the Muslim mereliants of the city, hut that a like freeefom of society 
was not possible either with the Marathas or the Rajputs. He might 
perhaps, at all events for the earlier days, have found the Armenians 
playing at Sladros the role of tlie Pamls at Bombay, fn any case 
the whole of his chapter on social relations well deserves study and 
consideration. We regard it as the outstanding feature of the book 
Rspccially notable is the contrast which emerges between Wat«m 
Hastings, with bb large circle of Indian friends recognised as such 
not ortj y biooioll «„,l hL, .if, h,„ ,!,» hj, Hi, 
and the English nobles who sucecederl him a.s Govemor-Oenemi- 
CWallis informal and void of pride, but strange, ignorant and 
setting up his own people as an exclusive administrative arfetoemev 
or W-ellnsley. who wouUi not receive the agenta of the Indian princes 
more than twice or thrice a year, The cimngv^a which such men 
introduced were slow anrl subtle in operation, but in time tliev broke 
down the brnlges which tl.e merchants of Miulras and Bnmliav the 
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poUticalg like Palmer or Kirkpatrick, the fidjnimstratora like DtiiicaD, 
Munm* and above all Warren Hastings hiniAelfj had built up and 
rnuintuiFied. The reforms whkh the HngHi^h noble introduced wit 
beneficial; but they cost much in ways that at the time were never 
taken into consideration. XI. D. 


The Marina of the State. By M. Bt.THXASWAUlv. London, 1932* 

Rutlina3^\-aniy"a work lies in the application of wpstem thought 
to Indian political conditions* It constitutes a moi^t interesting, and 
indeed important^ contribution to the Indian political problem. The 
difBciilty of that problem lics^ ami has alwa}^ lain^ in the fact that 
great orientoil ei^dlizatiorks have tended in the firat place to caat 
theioselvefl into the mould not of a political but of a social 
organiMtlon. They have built up solid societies that have outlasted 
the most devastating conquests. But their states have been fiimay 
structures, superimposed on the society usually by a conqueror, 
and enduriug only ao long as the conqueror's might contiaued. The 
Indian problem lies in iiiidingsome other source for fta political controL 
To Mr* Euthnaswamy, therefore^ the state does not appear the 
natural and inevitable framework of ordered human lL(e+ He [lutcf 
forward the view' that the bask of the Indian state must be not tlie 
people but the land. He sees os ut least one of the major causes 
wiiich have protluced political unrest in India that fragmentatioD 
of hold mgs imposed liy the Hindu law of succession operating in the 
tnoilem economic world. To him^ too, religiou is an indispeusablo 
giiamntcc of the state, and the law courts are its equally indispensable 
guardian* But he distrusts juries, and ‘would deliver justice and the 
mainteuance of the Constitution alike to the care of an Liulependent 
judiciary. The judges should be specially protectccl from control by 
any political iiarty, and indeed he view-a the party-system aa dangerous 
in itself and uusuited to indiu^ On the other hand, he is convinced 
that in a political sense the caste-Rystem is ruin<utsSp that it has kuidered 
every development which might have? generated an organic state 
in India, and that flexible classes form an iucompatably better social 
foundation for the fwliticat building* So many books have been 
written on Indian politics merely to j>romote this or that line of action 
that a deliberate and thoughtful work such as the present is extra¬ 
ordinarily wielcome. 


H. D* 
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Ismail the Maligmed Khkoive. By Pierre OrabitI;s. Loodon, 

im 12s, (W. 

UemfirE EOYPTIEJf SOUS ISVAJL ET L'iN ciftANCE ANGLn-FRAN(^AISB 

By M* Sabry. Pun'ii, 1933, 

These two volumes are essentially different in character, M. Crabitfs 
eschews references and avoids citations fmtn original authorities, 
except to Ulustrate, iu a curious and entertaiuing way, Ismail's rctations 
with the Porte. His great purpose is to clear Ismaira character from 
the slighting estimates of Cromer a ml ^tilner. He argues strongly 
that the Kherlive was no spendthrift because his expenditure was 
devotetl to national purposes, and that he was uo voluptuary because 
he could not have had time to be one. So little is certainJv knou'n of 
the private lile of eastern rulers that the second point is not worth 
discussing. But 31, Crabit^’ arguments oonceruiug the first are far 
from convincing. A niler may be a spendthrift even if his expenditure 
is national and not personal; and when he liorrows at 1 2 jier cent 
to finance his schemes, he cannot be siutably defended by <lcnouncing 
the rascality of the hankers who demanded such a high rate. Ismail 
had to pay high for his loans bccaiuje his credit stood low. Kor was 
anyone deceived by the practice of making loans at a discount. It was 
a device eraployctl time out of mind by the moneylender dealing uTth 
the rash and impecunious bonower. The fact still serms to be that 
Ismail's finance wns rash enough to warrant the epithet of “ spend¬ 
thrift", 

Ismail was a ilreamer of great dreams which he lacked the power 
to realize. His real contribution to tJie development of the Egyptian 
monarehy was his arrangement with the Porte by wluchthe Egyptian 
succession was to regubt«| no longer by the old Turkish mle of 
the succession of the oldest male descendant, hut by the western 
nde of primogeniture. But he desired many other most desirablo 
reforms—the economic development of the country, the nbolition 
of the cori^, the expansion of his mle to the southward, and the 
destruction of the slave trade. These lie pressed on with the utmost 
energy, with little regard for what they might cost. Just as the great 
Muhammad Ali so hastened on the building of the great Kile barrage 
that while it looked a moat imposing stnictiuc the water found iU 
way through so that the barrage was valueless, so IsmaiJ (ua Baker 
said) was “resolved uiwn tlie rapid accomplishment of a work that 
would rmjuire many years of patient and gnMhal labour ” 
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M. Sabry's -i-oliiinp ia cBsentklly a work of research. It » ire 11 
clociimentetl, and, till the author coniea to questions of foreign rehitions, 
is not unfair, except [nerliaps to Ismail himselk But it is a series of 
chapters rather than an oi^nic work ; aiul tlie reader is left to gather 
up for himaelf the conclusions to be drawn from the documents cited 
and the rotations of the different aspects of Ibrahim's policy. Unlike 
M. Crabit^’, his thesis is not that bmail was ruined by European 
rascality, but that Kpypt was ruined by Ismail's folly and Europe's 
greed. To Iiiju the Sue? Canal was a tremendous blunder; ami had 
not other causes of difference arisen, he would have approved the 
English attitude to the Canal project. But Britisli policy in and 
occupation of the Sudan, and the establishment of British instead of 
E(ycptian supiemacv on the equatorial lakes, appear causes of such 
heavy offence as robs all British policy of claims to praise. In fact, 
his work seems coloured by current political prepoaacssiona. While 
M. C'rabitjts throws new and painful light on the conduct and iiolicy 
of the Porto, M. Sabry illustrates Ismail's policy iu Egypt and the 
south with much new detail. We hope both will find many readers, 
though we doubt if either represents the definitive judgment of Ifiraail's 
conduct and achievement or of British and French policy in Egypt, 

H. D. 

Bombay in the Days or Queen Anne. By John Bt uNEtL, Edit&l 
by S. T, Sheppahp. Eoiidon: Hakluyt Society, 1833. 
Bernard Quaritch. 

Tlie Hakluyt Society has not. we think, straywl into the eighteenth 
century in its former publications. The present volume fully merits 
this development, John Burnell was at 1>est a flccond-mte kind of 
man. But he could catch and convey impress ions. None of the earlier 
travellers give us so vivid an idea of Bombay in its infancy, begirt 
by powerful neighbour, and threatened by enemies in its very^ heart. 
Ijk-e Dr. Fryer, Burnell found tbe island desperately unhealthy. 
Two monsoons were *' the age of n man ’ , The hospital coavciiienlly 
adjoined the cemetery, anil ininstes could listen at niglit.s to the 
jackals quarrelling over the carcase of a late neighbour and think 
what ft dainty morsel” they themselves were bkely to become. But 
besides these dismal refleetionB, Burnell has much to say of the work 
going on upon the island. Slost notable was that of reclamation. 
In hia time the island was fissured by channels through which the 
soa entered at high tides. But alrea<ly men were at work building 
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dams between Sion and DhiimW. and iietwwii Dhnmvi and Mribim, 
and preparing to dam the passage between Milhjm and Worll. These 
works were bo smalJ feata o( engineering in those days of limited 
knowledge and applianecs. But fwrhajw tlie most striking fact of 
all that emerges from his pages is obe to which the editor's knowJedge 
and experience add the point. Burnell dwells upon the mortality 
of the island. The burial groiind at ilendliam'a Point was '' a connomiit 
paunch, never satisfied with the daily supplies it receives, hut is still 
gapbig for more ". In a new Legislatire C-ouncil building W'a.s 
being erecterl at Bombay. The trenches cut for the foundations went 
down through layers of bones dejsKiteil in the old cemeterv ■ so 
that the legislators of Eoniliay, in physical fact as well as in moral 
tnith, work upon an English basis, British India was indeed bought 
With □. multi tuck of Jives, 

Appended to Burnell’s description of Bomljav is a much shorter 
account of Bengal, with an introilnction bv -Sir William Fo=.ter and 
notes by Mir Evan Cotton and Miss L. M. .^knstev. But the main 
mtei^t of this second part is the account of the'navigation of the 
Hugh and the curious narrative of the writer's efforts to take miJitarv 
service with Jlir Alifl TaJih, who was charged by the Nawab with 
tfie rofluction of a reliel against Jahindar Sliah 

Tb. riUing of th, v„W » „„d i, !. iltastmteJ by 

m.p, «• „ch tlirow ,„t« Friief ihe t„|„g„pbi„j 
especially m Bombay, supplies great plenty. 

- H. D. 

o™ Kv j„ 

W (.mo .g. Dr, 3Ii]l,, y l,„ 

.^lalaya. He now follows up that chapter in Britisb imi ■ i n* i 

b.. o. Bri.r,b “r: 

warmly to be welcomed. No lengthy su^^'ey of the Rrif t •' 
has appeamd since the volumra of 'i'ennent, written seventy'^ylm 
ago and long out of date. I>r. Mills' work is based lea., on tharS 
his predece^is tl^n on his own researches ; and when we remeler 
that since his predecessor wrote, the records of the f’oloniaT Offiel 
have ^comc available, the importance of the volume is obvious 
The early history of Briti.sh administration in the l.rJ 
unfortunate. At iirat it fell under the control of the Mi l i-"^ 
meat, which, in 1735. had not as yet discovered a sati^l^^Z rCZl 
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of ftdniiiustcritigits indiflu tcrritoricfi. Pr, Milk following tlie Cobnifil 
OfiiCB authoritiff?, Ls inclinetl to make the most of the MmlrsiH mis- 
management. Jerhai*a bis Tcatkrfl ahmild make some allowance for 
the tact that the mistakes wore LnvesfigatOfl iinfl laid Irare by a 
(omitiission apjjciuteil by tJie ^ladraj; autboritiea tliemaelvw, Kor 
had the island omch to guts from the apjiuintmeut of the amiable 
and incomfietent PVfderick North ns Governor by the Colonial Office, 
Millie the cinnamoi) trade long continued to be a Goveniment 
monopoly iintler tho admlniatration of the Ctowti. It iloe* not really 
«eem to be tbe me that the iioliry of the Colon in I Oftice was moi^ 
enlighte notl or better informed than the con temporary policy of the 
East India Compatij and the Board of Control ; while, if the 
Company’s cinl reforms and military laxity gtiicnited the Indian 
Mutiny, the Ceyhni Government was frequently faced adtli revolts 
of the Kandyan nobles, down to Idle, and at least until the kat of 
these the Ceylon officials were evidently in no doeer touch with the 
people of their (listrifts than collectors in Bengal, and far less well- 
informed than coUectoTfi In a ryot war! province. 

On the whole it seems likely that Ceylon would have been at 
least as well administered under the East India Company ns it was 
tinder Colonial OlBoe management ■ while at n later period it W'ould 
have benefited from the lar^e number of highly talented men who 
were to be found i" the mnlra of the Indian Hvil Service. Dr. Mills's 
volume concludes with two chapters on the oinnaman and coffee trades 
and with a brief sketch of the development of the island since 1885 . 
hfp adds a coinprfliensive anil valuable bibliography. 

H. Dodwbll. 


The Life of a Mooul PuTKCess, Jahanari Be^in. daughter of 
Shahjahnn. By Anprka BuTENsrHojj. With an Introflnctioii 
by L.^fREMcE BiJfvojf, pp. xiii + *221. l/mdon ; George 
Bouticdge and Sena, Ltd,, lft31. !(}#, (ki. 

Madame ButenscUon veiy many years ago published a translation 
into Swedish of the fCatkojiamsad, a wort upon which we do not wish 
to dwell here. IVe must admit not to have met with her name since 
then — St lea,st not within the pales of Sanskrit learning or Indian 
studies in gfineral. 

The boob now presented for review is not at all a scientifiu work 
and can only l>e very shortly mentioned here. It pretends to be the 
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esstBtial life-story gf tLe Begum Sohil), the eldest daughter of Shah 
Jflhan and stauneh iipliolficr of TMru Shatoii, and Ls wTittcn ui a 
literary style which iiitenda to be highly pathetic aiirl is sometimes 
rather tambiing. The materials are all drawn from quite weil-kiiowu 
works dealing with the Moguls, and the contents can wartely 1* said 
to be in any way startling, Tbe notes contain some unnecessarv 
mistakes which we need not correct here, 

_ _ J. C, 


CatME ANI* Pi-swifMENT IS A,VCII!^^■ IsDiA, Bv Eamaprasad Das 
Grn-A. Books land II. pp,G9+ leg, Calcutta; BookCbmpanv 
1930. ' 

This work by an author otherwise unknown to the present writer 
apporently b meant to be continu«l-at leant, that is the legitimate 
conclusion to he drawn from the headline “ Books I and 11 ", As fai 
this volume it contains a conspectus of Hindu criminal law living 
a detoded list of the various crimes and the punishments mete'd out 
to different classes of crimiimls. The contents thus are much of tlic 
same nature ns those dealt with in the late Professor Jolly's well-known 

Ph.Mcpe „uj Allcr,„mt«^r ; l,«t b<, it a«i,l 
any reflation U[ion the capacity of ,Mr. Eamaprasa^l Dos Gupta 
he older work is still « much more successful one and cannot well 
^ put asn o U^uso of the issue of this one. It is p.rhniis not quite 
to be wondered at that a Hindu author should compare the ancient 
Indian criminal laws with those prevalent in ancient and medieval 
v.urope and find those of his natix-e country^ rather to lie Immanitarian 
n comparison witl. those of more western nations. However quite 
ar«rt from such patnotic sentiment, it mm,t be stater! that Indian 
punishments could scarcely lx> said to be very humune-uuli^ of 

‘-I or cut up with mi«r-like 

blades afhx^ to their tiisks, Ixing impaied on stakes, etc could 

deserve to be thus called. The author in one passage tells that 
flaying alive was not an Indkn punishment, while ft was at times 

TliT “I"’It is quite true that Hindu law does 
not k^w thm mdescnbable bnitelity ; but Mr. Ramaprasad Das Gupta 

y certainly be aware tliat it was much in favour with the Turks 
w^o rulejl India during part of the Middle ,4ges. and even Jahangir- 
^ aok.r intervals by no menus a brutal nature- },ad it pmcfiseil 

P-rhap. ,h.„ ,, P t- 
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ever in uae wltL the Hindn Riijniis j but instanws muy perlifljjp Iw 
quoted e^-en Irom their SUtes. However, we need not go into turtber 
det&ils ; l>c it aiifiicient to state that the higli-caatc Hindus, otherwise 
a people of mther a mild dLsposition. have never been remarkably 
humane as tir as cnmintillaw and punish me nts are eoiiwrnisl. Patriotic 
feeling may dictate such statements, but they ate not in accordance 
with historical truth. 

The work, like most Iwoka eoniposeil in India, is not entirely free 
from small hut rather flagrant mistakes. To quote only one example : 
“ the law of Cornelia de Sicaries ” fii. p. 47) Is not a particularly happy 
rendering of the ?cj CoftHfUa de Ai'oirits el wiif/Jcis. 

J. C. 

Thk Sivadvaita ok Srikantu.a. By S. S. Sckvanarayana Sastri. 
pp. X H" CDiveraity of Madra-s. I&3CI. 

This book, dealing with the ftivadvaita of $rikau(l'a, whicli is a 
work of authority in Rout hem India, seems to lie a very clever and 
valuable piece of research. In the first chapter, Vicaring the title 
“ Some General Considerations the learned author has gone very 
ejcteiiftivelv into the problems connected with $r1kai>tha'B life anti age. 
Of these, it may be admitted at once, we have hut scanty knowledge, 
if knowledge it may be called at all. We are not even aware of what 
caste Srikautha might have belonged to, though it seems tolerably 
cleat that he was not a S^ilflra, he himself lieing responsible for the 
statement that the Agamas arc accessible to all castes wbilf; tbe Vedas 
are not; on the other hand it is by no means certain tliat he wTUt a 
Brahmin. South Indian avithoritics seem to be most iiarsimoubna in 
bestowing upon us information of any Srlkaptha at all, and iu con¬ 
sequence of that we cannot be sure about either his time or the 
circumstances of Ins life. 

As for tlie latter onea, they were probably just as uneventful as 
those of any Hindu pluloaoplier and founder of a community, be it 
ft Saivite one or belonging to any other creeti. As concerns the period, 
during which Srikaqtha may have taught Ins aj-stem of SUadvaitaand 
compoaed bis on Badaraynga'a aphorisms, .Mr. Suryanarayuiia 

vSastri Bcems to the present writer to have made out a strong ca-se for 
the eles'ciith or early twelfth reiitury, the age of the great Ramanuja. 
With such an assumption, the fact scarcely seems to tally that be h 
not mentioned by MSilliava In his Sfiemdariauasamgraho. Such a fact, 
however, moat proliably loses all importnnee wlien we find a quotation 
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from Srika^\hft*a Bhasyfl in a commentary on the Aghora ^tm Paddftafi 
(a work belonging to the middle of the twelfth cetitury) and ako mmo 
atlin^iona to fl^rikaothe iti the work^ of Umapati^ who waa him^tf a 
eontemporarj^ if not q senior of ^[aclhaya. These facte tend to inaidiig 
it Increasingly probable that Srika^thfl hi reolity a contein|xiraTy^ 
even if a less famous one, of Ramanuja t and thns his work seema to 
posaeSR the venerable age of nearly a thousand years. 

The philosophy of Srikatitha h ably and extensively dealt with by 
the h?ame<] author. We eannot here enter upon any details of his 
exposition. It may be sudieient to quote hk words (p, 7^) “that in 
Srikaj^tha's philosophy we have a aystem of ^aivLsm which, while it 
has many points in common with the Viiistadlvaita of Ramanuja 
and the Saiva Siddhanta ol the Tamil country, m yet not devoid of 
distinctive features of its owtii. It seeks to reconcile two bodies of 
revelation and exhibit both m confortnahlc to reason ; it is theistic, 
yet not sectarian. Though fta arguments may he paralleled else where, 

conclusions will be found to be its own ; and tliroughnut will be 
seen a spirit of oompromiKe and eclecticism, such as is characteristic 
of the best Hindu philosophyKo more need be said to awake in 
everyone intercste<I in Indian philosophy a vi^dd interest in Srika^tha 
and his work. 

The notes are generally full of uselul information, and the author 
quotes several works which may be less well known to hJs European 
fellow scholars. On the Vratyas (p* o. n.), however^ Home mom 
authorities than the late Hnra Pmaad ^tri and Professor A. 
('harhmvarlhi—whose paper in the Jmm Ga^ife Ls entirely without 
any valu<^mi«lit have bcdti quoted. j Chahpestieb. 


Wilhelm Fjui’iiJitia, KuMBtH Dschamba Ling. 10 x Xi. 
pp. xvi + i>r>&. 30e photographii +112 inaet illustiatioDa anil 
plan. liCipKig ; F. A. Brockhaus, 1033. HM, 68. 

Tibet ha5 monasteries more impressive anti more ancient tlian 
Kumbum {Shi- hbnt» hyams-pa fflin), foimded late in the sixteenth 
century ; others surpa-ss it in archieolcgi™] ami artistic interest 
and a fcM- exceed iU lai^ge population of 3,000 or J.OOO monks. But 
"‘the Dvlpa of the 100,000 Maitrcj/ag", the T'o-erA-MH, or great 
tent” of the Mongols, in Anido near Kansu, some TOO miles north 
of Lhasa, lias the ilistinH:tion of nvarking tho birthplaoe of the foimder 
of the yellowdiat Gelukpa sect that still dominates Tibet, JlongoUa, 
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and Latinist Cljina, Tiwiig-klia-pa. unJikc the pihE'vioufl shapen^ 
of Lfimalsm. Padma Sambbava and AtUn^ vras a Ti^xdall^ and at 
Kumhum one may still see the mlnieuloiia tree {BUd 61)^ said to have 
spnjing up from the phieental blcXHl shed at the Saint^a birtb^ a sight 
which evoked the wonder of Hue, The name of the moiiaatery ia tii 
popular belief dcriveti from the incredibly brge number of minute 
images on this tree. Tibetan letters or texts have also been 
ol>ier\'e<l on it. 

Accessible from China and on the high road from Pekin to Lfiasa, 
Kiimbum has been visited by many Europoanfl. For three niozitha 
in IB4.A the Dizaris^tSp Hue and Gabet, studied there , and Madame 
Du vid-Xeel was also a recent inmate (p. 9Det&eq., Mnffiemts 

<hi Tibft^ Paris, 19^9). Hue’s and RockbilPs aceouats were the best 
till Wilhelm Filchner's Iku Kloster Kumhum in Tibet appeared ui 19‘24 j, 
XoWj as B?rtlioid Laufer^a introduetion puts it. Dr. Filchner's 
Baby-Kumhum lias grown to manhocKl in the present mignurn 
Of ms, U m indeed a veritable monographic colossus and the cncjclopwlic 
treatment will command tlie respectful admiration of the reader. 
Three prefaces, ]jenned from Tibet, fTiicago, nnd Peiping^ 40-1 pages 
tightly packed w ith information. 1JWscholarly notes, 208 photographs, 
412 insets illnstmting nrcbitectural, ritual, and other objects, a large- 
scale map of the whole foundation showing in detail its. public buildings 
- over thirty in number — its Ltinumerable ami private dwellingiij 

vidll sate the most voracious appetite^ This volume shares to the fiiU 
the merits and m some respects the defects of, let iw say^ ^Vaddell^s 
iMfuuismf Karl Baetleker's for the traveller ^ and the 

encyclopietiiafi ; and it is an inexhaustible mine of well-ortlenHl infor¬ 
mation on this Lamaistic metropolis of largci |Mirts of Tibet, Mongolia^ 
— RTn l Cliinfl. 

But Kundmm is no romantic ston',. as is Rven Hctlin’s recent 
Jehol. It is ft standard library volume of reference ; no week'end 
Irook. Its Livkh photographs are excellent, the inset dmwingH most 
instructive^ and the general fonnut admirable^ though t<Ki bulky^ 
and we appreciate the author's careful ami exhaustive notes, especially 
the frequent equivalents in Tilxtaii, Mongolian, Sanskrit^ Pali, 
Chinese, and other languages. Perhaps only the bidex is somewhat 
slight. The volume deserves a separate Tibetan index with full tran¬ 
scription. explaualioii and the like of the many Tibetan words in thfl 
text. In the abseiK^e of such an imlex much of value in the work may 
escajje notice* 
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It would bp vain tQ any tTitiei^pm of tlw immonso 

of detail provii]e<I here. For ooiiveiueiiec one would prefer this 
ponderoi-ts moiiopapli to be divided into two v^olunijes, one contnining 
Kapitti I to VI [1, oa the hiiilduig^ themi+eh'p«, and the other, Kapif^ 
IX to XVIII, together with the on Ts«>ng-klia-pftj moiik<^r 

festivals, dunces nnd the ethnology of Amdo. etc. Incidentally, the 
AnMiiff (pp. 376 401) la nn excellently written and well-illtistmteci 
de.scTiption of the ** Dogpa tent hIw'oI lens of the north-east fpnaslands^ 
whose oiistonw and moele of life closely rest^mblea the nomads of the 
Chang-thnng, even to tlie far west in Rii|MhiL Tanguts and other 
tribes are described. 

The two diopters on the retigiotia dances contain the Eulleat and 
best illustrated treatment the subject hits yet receivied, hut it is rather 
to the unreformed monosteriea that we must turn for the investigation 
of their earlier ritualistic forms ; the monastic or dance 

manuals, also deserve detailed study+ 

All interested in Laiuokni in ita later dev^elopment will find 
Dr, Flkhncr's A'tcm^uia nuijor indispensibk fot reference. After 
reading it, they a ill lie as much at home in Kuiiibum qa the Londoner 
is in Westminster Abbey, Some may even regret that Dr. Filchner's 
monograph hna rendered a {lersenal visit there flUi>eifIluoiis. At any 
rate to supplement hb information will be iio light task lor the future 
visitor. Fortunately there still remain plenty of other Tibetan 
monasteries to explore and record, 

H. LuE SlIlTTTLEWOkTn. 


Native AuMixtsTiiATioy is the Union of Sooth Africa. By 
Howard Rocjkrs, B.A., LLB. pp. 372. Johannesburg: Bantu 
Studie.<i, lid. 

This book is the mitcoroe of long and laborious ploughing tlirough 
years of departmental reports anil memoranda, and represents the 
inner history of the Department of Native .Affairs of the Union of 
South Africa, its organisation, functions, and activities from the 
time of union (I9D9-1&I0) till the l>egiiiniog of im. Sjjecial chaptem 
are devoted to^subjects such as: Systems of I^al Government in 
native areas, Native land administratbu, Kecognition of native law, 
Native education, Natives in urban and industrial cenlre$, etc-p while 
the numerous appendixes give the more siatistical iiifor^ti™. 

For officials, for students of native administration, and especially 
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for tinisrc wishing to qtmJily in that f^ubjeet for the Uni%’^rsity e^mina- 
tians^ this book h moat A^alnablep as it contnina tho information thoy 
require in tabloid form, neatly dooketed. 

For overaooiS viaitors and the general public who have hoard 
vague eritieiaina about native adminiatnition in South Africa, thh 
book alone will be of little help+ oa the reader feels himBelf perjjctually 
hemmed in by pages of governmental regulations, ordnances, eto, 
{very necessary to maater if one wLsliea to formulate or defend a 
criticism in a legal manner), whicli give little reference to the actual 
context out of which they arose* 

Only here and there, and mostly by reading between the lines, do 
we get a glimi^c of the other party in the story—the natives themsclvca 
and their reaction to the various laws and proclamations^ But this 
is to be expected. The author's task (which he has performed 
exceeclingly well) w as to provide authoritative information, in tiorfr 
fM€um form, on the activities aiitl functions of the Department of 
Xative AlTalrs, not to WTite a latter history of the natives of South 
Africa. That has already been written (TAe fli»tor^ of Naiivt Policy 
itt South Africa frton 1830 to 1937^ by Edgar H. Brookes )p and abould 
form an interesting companion volume to the aljove. 

A. X. Tucker. 

The Oramwar of Tjv* By Captain R, C. Abraham, pp, 8 + 213. 

Kadiina : Nigerian Political Service, 1933. 

Captain Abraham has produced a gFammar of Tiv {or Alunshi) in 
which the phonetic and tonal system of the language ia analysed 
thoroughly. As in so many West African languages, tones and grammar 
are closely bound up together : consequently tones play a very large 
I^art in this book. 

Keadora should not be put of! by the ap^a^arance of the printcfi 
page, as owing to tlie limitatidiis of the press at Kadunap where the 
book was publish<><!, the author has had to make use of tv'pes of (.lififerent 
siiKcs and kinds to indicate different tou^. Reading these varied type* 
is a little dueling at first* but the first stage is soon passed and the 
interpretation of the tones becomes easy. 

The phonetic inlroduction is not weU arrangetl ami there are one 
or two inaccuracies ■ the well-worn meaningless dcscriptiouB of the 
sound of aa nasal u and " the letter ii becomes nasalized befope 
I and ff ” CMXur once more * it is really time that these were decently 
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buricnl. Wliat Captein Ahrabam kas r&cottied as a glottal stop, I 
find as merely a diminution of lineath fonw t«tWFrn two towgIs and 
Hd stop, 

I have had an unusually favourable opportunity of testing tbe 
accuracy of Captaui Abtahum^a work wliilo in Nigeria, anti if tlie 
proof of the pudding is in the eating, this mixture contains many 
goojJ ingredients. I had Tiv speakers on two separate occasions and 
read to them words and senteneea from the gTatnmar and vocabulary' 
with the pronuncLatfon and tones indieatefl. There was no doubt 
whatever that the men understood perfectly, for they iltustraterl hv 
action wherever tliis wm possible the meaning of the sentences ami 
words read, and repeated them so that I could check the written 
representation. In thus way 1 tested a largs' number of dilEcult points 
of gramtnar and vocabulary with complete success. The work is u 
vulushle contribution to the study of tone langua<^a. 

I. G. IVahd. 


The Hhoxktic axd Tonal STRifcrtrRE op Kfik. By Iba G. Ward. 
pp. Kvi 4- ISC. X fij. Cainbridge : Heffer, 193a. 8a. Crf. 

Dr. \Vard's hook Ims a detlicntbn and azi iatroduction but no 
preface. As the first of its kimJ in .Africa it certainly nee<ls a preface 
and none could be better than 


Fiat Ltir, 

It is true that out of modesty this preface could not have f»en 
penned by the author but it flushes out from the text, so that really 
it doesn’t matter that there Is no such preface. At last and vet 
the first of its kind for the West Const ™mes Dr. Wanl'a book on 
the phonetic and tonal structure of Efik. Pour vean.' work and she 
is able to present the Opezi Sesame to the nmtVrics and clifficultfes 
of this tone language . So far only one j^rson has succeeded in pa-=<.ing 
the Government Higher Standanl tn Efik, now the wav is made ea-sy 
No Enropcan, and many Lave a score and more' veara to their 
ci^it in th^ regions, has been able to speak the language ns a native. 
Tlie^emt is not that the language was not regarded as a tone InngiuiEe 
or ^Idie gave ^>^ances of that in his magnibeont dictionary with 
Ins {Ris, mf) and (Pal. mfj after certain words, and the Bev Luke in 

• raZT ?' (to left the CW River vajfev 

m 1890) bad an mkhng that if one t«k care of tbe sounds the scni; 
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would necessarily take care of itoli for he ^Tote the language of 
the bookless native is accent and only accent 

It was kiiow-n that there were semantic tones^ but it was not reali^d 
that tliere were abo gnmiciintical and ayntflctie tones^ and It la here 
that Dr* Ward's pioneering work hna disclosed tlio secret, made clear 
the hitlden diffienlties^ It is a Kf>ok that is essential to anyone working 
in the C^lnhar ProvHnce and ahouki he in the library of everj- District 
Office, Dr. WanTs work will have (ar-reachitip effects, eftecta which 
will echo through the realms of anthropology and forge a rc-adjustment 
of outlook. The Efik and tike parent stock, Ibibio, have always been 
regarded by anthroijologists a.s primitive jicople. Can a people be 
primitive whose thoughts are so precLse, clear, an<i logical that they 
have evolved five forms of the aorist tense alone to express their 
shades of meaning ? Neither the language, the thoughts, nor the 
mcxlea of expressing them can called primitive. Can the people 
who have evolved and mouldeil their language to fit their mental 
needs be any longer regatdetl as primitive ? 

Her work has also made it abnndantly clear that it is iLselese to 
attempt to wTite native hymns to fit English tunes. In English^ the 
sound of the word determines its sense, so it matters not in singing 
whether tlie tone of the w'onl alters. In Elik the tone of the word 
fisca its meaning, consequently when an Efik sin^ his own songs 
he flings the wonts on the same relative tones in liLs flongaa he would 
use were he speaking, otherwise the flense would not he retained* 
In European languages the wonls an' written to fit the tune ; in tone 
languages the tune must Ije ruailc to fit the tonea. 

The drift of this idea was expresaed by a Yoruba, Dr* f>. X. Johnson^ 
wTiting of hifl own tone language in 19^L In Yoniba, vowels are of 
greater importanee than consonants, and tones than vowels^ lienGc 
the placid iarity of the language that musical flounds can be cmploved 
to convey a correct idea of wools in flpeech.'' Dr. Ward has shown 
tliat it is esseutial to keep the t-oiTect relation of ayntactical tone in 
onler to convey the correct meaning. The tneaning is lost if in the 
hynui tune the tune requirea lugh tiotea to follow low notes where 
the syntax would require a low tone to follow a high tone. 

A mom€‘nt^s reflcetion wHI show the cogericv of these remarkfl. 
Dr. Wart! wxites: '*The Bubjunctive is like the aorist in form. It 
diffem from the Aorkt in tone , . What a pitfall for writers of 
native hynuis. 

It is difficult enough to realLee that the only difference in Efik 
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between, tollpT of tJilca*’ (an honourable calliiig^ an it wore) and 
he telk tales (a aneak) ia a matter of tone, the homograph ia the 
i^kme for both meanings, c.g. Obiik Mbiik, but to realize that an 
a&sertioti becomes a eomlition purely by tone has made interpretation 
clifBctdt. One mimt admire the local interpreteia who have been able 
to transpose so eaeily and readily^ while the greatest gratitude is due 
to Dr+ Wanl for revealing theae diflictiltiea and showing bow' and 
the niaiuier in wdiich they may be met and sumiounted. It ia thus 
clear that for Ehk one must reverse I^ewis Carroira dictum and say 
instead, “Take care of the sounds and the avnso will take earo of 

Following inevitably from Dr, Wart!’a researchea in the part played 
hy syntaetieal tones is the conviction felt for many years, but so far 
neither expressed nor followed by any, that no form of European 
granuuar could supply a model upon whicb to base a grammar for 
a native language and certainly not for one whose syntax U inter- 
w'oven with tone variation for variation of use and meaning. Dr. Warxl 
points out the necessity for a new way of dealing with such difEcnlties 
and does not follove conventional lines/thcreby giving a newneas and 
freshness to her work. 

A methodical examination of the book suggests the following 
coniments which might be of assistance in aiiotlirr edition. 

p. S; The replacement of the initial “ k by t ” in Etifc occurs 
also in the word " tiene—follow The parent language has “ kiene ” 
just as it has “ kict and never “ tiet While the change of " it ” 
into is also found in Ekritam (name of a town) which in full 
is Ekit Itam. 

p. 1: The nouna given which begin with a consonant other than 
nasal are, wdth two exceptions, foreign words : thus : Sokoro is from 
the Portuguese (?); kofinuk, tatabunko, bidak are all Ekoi worda ; 
.Sitim is a corruption of a European namcp probably rLeethani, who 
intrcMluccil this token t-um ney, “ bin niul tuep are the two exceptions 
and In the parent language, Ibibio, '^bia*^ appears as ''abb 
p. 11 : Footnote, Mbakara comes from the root kam to rule 
and is applied im^ppctive of colour, so that it does not mean white 
man, to anyone who niles or go^reras. As this function h discliarged 
by the Eurojiean it is applied to him. The word still simdvea in the 
language of the slave descendants of tJie West Indies, e.g, " Bakra 
work nelx'r done The wonl used to describe the Jii^t European.^ 
to Calabar, the Portuguese, still tingen* in Calabar as Potold, the 
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term is now appli^l to the Syrian traslers. A widte man called 
Afia owe. 

p. H : Ikotanakaiiila is more gcueraily beard ^ Ikot Nakandn 
and the “t^" does uot then become a one-tap "^rr 

fK 15; The whistle in the “ s ia hi some lociilities leplaced by 
as ill the name Efieii. 

pp. 21 and 24 : The use of the semi-vuwela y ** and ** w ** is 
to be preferref] to the employment of iliphthongsT l>ct^au-se theae 
semi-vowels assimilate more readily to the sounds obtained in speech 
and secondly, they act as guide to the European learner. Thus, a 
student will be nearer the correct Etik pronunciation when the verb 
to thxow^ dow n ” is written as “ dwo'k " than oi; “ duok In the 
latter form he is liable to stress unduly the vow^el ii 

pp. 27 and 28 : The kymograph tmeinj^ also display (oj in the 
top diagram, short vowels ; (6) in the bottom iliagramt If^^g vowels. 
11 would have iMK'^n better, to illustrate the long and short cousonantj^, 
if the vowels hstl been of the same tiiucdcngtli in each instance, for 
it is jiLst possible that the length of the vowels affects by wntrast 
the length of the consonant;^ 

p, 89 ; “ Untrauslatahle particle.*^ This expression is, perhaps, 
a little unfortunate. The Efik are essentially logical and practical in 
the use nf their language and the particle “ ke appears to be a form 
of the verb “ka^‘ Hence the ilsc of kc implies motion, 

movement towards. Thus, m the footnote, Enyc ke^edi means that 
he is moving to eomc'‘, i,e- is actually on the way: while the particle 
mog may best be translated by "^ibout to . , There is one 
omi^ion in this moat excellent work and that, is chapter on the 
plural form of the verb and the tonal structure ami jHitterti of these 
forms. Thus, " dep hia = buy a yam '' hut to buy yams b demc 
bio : so also “ euye cfehe = he runs ” but “ mb efepc they run 
There are a few^ minor slips of no importance, thus: — 
p, 4: Ekpri abia ” docs not mean '" plenty of yams*", but 

""small yam^\ 

p. 35 : Footnote. The tones for ** obog mosi|iiito ” are w^roag. 
They are correctly shown on p. 3S. The tabular form od pp. 113, U4, 
115, and J19 would, be clearer if at the top of the columns were 
printed 

bt sujg, 2nd sing. 3rd sing. 

and all plurahi 

p. 142 : In the example given (“dep bia)^ and in previous instadCcSp 
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thpse words are tnins1at«d sa “ buy yams ”, actually they menti '* buy 
one yam If it is inteuded to iiay buy yarns *' then the plural 
form of the verb should be used. i.e. “ -demc bia 

p. 144 : The afErnnotive “mi ntotie " is translated as “to ah 
down” ; so also is the negative “ mi ukutette (sit down} ” whereas it 
means " not to sit down It is noticed that the positive meanings 
in the other examples have been attached to the negative side. These 
sliould be transposed in the nest edition, 

p. 152 t “ Jfne = mother ” is an Igbo won! due to the presence 
of many Igbo slaves. Ekn is the Efit word. 

In conclusion, this work was nndertaken and aceomplished in 
lAmrlon. Dr. Ward came out to Nigeria, to Calabar, to carry out 
more intensive reaeatch on the spot and to make investigations into 
the tonal structure of Igbo, A series of lectures to native students 
was arranged. The rather bored air of having to listen to another 
European butchering their language gave way, when she started to 
speak, to startled surprise and eiide<l with open-mouthed admiration 
and astonishment. “ Why, tlmt's ]‘iiat how mother talks, she is one 
of us,” was a comment heanl. What greater success is possible : what 
surer test of the accuracy of the work and methods could there be ? 

The book is essential to all who wish to learn Efik or the parent 
language, Ibibio, for the tonal structure is the same in Imth. That 
the work would be of great use to students of Igl» aeems probable 
because the main tonal features of these two Sudanic languages 
cannot greatly vary when it b realired with what ease members of 
tone languages learn the language.H of surrountling tribes. A Hausa 
has as much difficulty us a European in learning these tonal languages. 

Dr, Wani s miStter k clearly the in\'e3tigntion of tone languages* 
and most fortunate It is that the grant fmm the Rockefeller Fonnda’ 
tioa wHlI enable her to continue her research work into the tonal 
stfUliiin? of Wo5t x4friraii Lifjguagpii, 


M. D. \S\ jEFrUEViS, 



NOTES AND QU ERIES 


KavuS 


"jVn, \V. BAlLblY, in bia “Iranian Stiidit^s II" (BSOS.^ 1933^ 
p+ 69 fiqq^i hHS made a new attempt to emend and interpret 
the diflicult paaaage of tbe Iranian Bnndahign (Ankk^rifi, P- 231, 13- 
232j 1) regartiuig Eay Kavi3^ I tbijit his interpretation miieli 
nearer to the real meaning of the parage tkan any of the earlier^ 
including my own suggestiona in Les p. 71. But I should 

now like to propose a few moditieationa of the Lnterpretntion of 
Mr, Bailey.^ 

first, {thna reBd the final words of the passage : fmmnd n'rarfiSoy 
ndwi mhd$ " he gave name to the foundling The signs after 

t'liidlgon " to find ”) arc prohably a 1ap<^iis ealamt 
of an old copyist, who has repeated some of the signs of the foregDing 
theme vhid-^ the Tiirfan te:!tts in south- 
western dialect have always the form vinddBan, which is borrowefi 
from the northern dialect. In ordinar}^ Fahla^i of the books, we also 
generally meet with thb form j bnt the real south-westeni form 
vjwdTStfii is to be found in the PuhJavi Commentary to the Vendfdad, 
ftfr. K. Burr has noted the followingoecurrenees: bi Vd* ii, Sand 17 (of 
the Avestan te.vt)* SpiegeFs edition of the Commentary has (p, 10, 
II11,15,20J ; the two good Copenhagen MSS. K tia and K 3fr 

have V in one caac the tmrd h wTitten in Persian letters 

above ; Vd. 14, Spiegel, p. 52, IL 10-11: pa fray<irS 

: Vd. vil, 78, Spiegel p. lOi, I 18: 

]\Ir. Bailey’s explanation of the words hudBay, certainly 

holds. Kow^ evilentlvt the origbial significance of the words lardB^ 
kfivdBay^ wita not wholly familiar to the Parsw; therefore some 
eopybit inserted tile explanation n^uriidti* 


* I follow here and hclow my own me^tbod of tnmjicriptitm. As to the OObjunction 
wbioli Mr+ in AcrconLBincc vith. Prer-?45or Xyboig, [ IuoIe upon It M 

Iticogracn. In Dnyineir>' this bdcoymiii muitt ctHTtainly bo road u- before tho 

cni^lilic pronoun fa-J, u^ii, rtc^w twt 1 tliink tbo oldor fonn oould bo rrad In 
niotiie] Juit M NocNE^erHuin hiM eon^fn'OiiJ older pronunoiAtionB En oortiun r 4 m 
(th? i^fat U tk long r. JiOL'ardin^ to the rn|uErrtdont4 of the metrE. 
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The last word in I. 14 of p. 231 in Jiiitfesttnd, Js to be 

rea<] raSe, 

Now it appears that wc have before us a series of perfect verses of 
eight syllables, taken from some Pnhlavi epic on the kistory of the 
Kay^ians, Reduced to its main features, the plot must have been 
the same which in Arabic and Frisian sources is related in the history 
of Dara (v. Les Kayanideg, p, loO, and p. 71, n. 4): a new-hom child 
is laid in a box and exposed on the river; he is found and adopted 
for recognized) by the king for the queen). If ilr. Bailey is right in 
reading fiariitaldn and in translating " Overseer of the Pages ", the 
passage in queatlon mnat be somewhat diaorderccl in arrangement. 
Evidently the person who tlelivered the little child to the “ Overseer 
of the Pages " Ls Umv himself, bat only m the follow'ing verse do we 
read that he saw and took up the child. In thin case we must suppose 
tliat tlie two verses have been interchanged, and, restoiing their 
original onler, w'c should mad :— 

Viav be dih, stttB, be purnfcS, 
pa htCttSaySn be afisparb ; 

bTiav aftw him, took him and had him nursed and delivered to 
the * Overseer of the Pages 

Now, during the proof-reading, Mr. Bailey writes to me that 
he has been able to discover at Pam the whereabouts of the MS. 
of the Iranian BtindabLHn which had lieen in the possession of 
J. Darme^teter, and that, eollatbig it, he has found out that this 
MS. is H copy of a copy of TD, hut has a few pencilled corrections 
from the original TD itself. The Kavat passage reads as foUows 

^ lit) youi* ^ -ur^oi ... 

^ irjftpy lit) 

^ Jipisj ^ 

To this Slr+ tlip foliowiri;^ nonoti^tions 

HoTice there are three point? : 

(1) parwn b now certain, 

aeems now to be certain, and therefore 1 douU 

if the correct interpretation of this passage jxil tmatakda fce' . . . k 
yet found. 
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“ (B)f ^^3If probably means vind^tak and benoe coafirms yoar 
reading.” 

Having read this communicatioti, which Bailey has kindly 
permitted me to make use of, I felt induced to examine the passage 
again, and now 1 propose to read not pa tm'SBayQU^ ie ajSsparS, but 
jia ATomfifly be afisarS^ The verse of eight syllables is 

irreprebensible. By this reading, the sappoaition of an intercliange 
of this Verse and the following falb aa^iy;, and I read : 

ham& [ajffumay] andar te^uS-e buB^ 
u&a-idn pa taSe be kiU \ 
pa AotviSay yu7i b€ a^tcirS. 

Uzav hi d\B^ be parvarB \ 

/rasa ad riwdiSffy ?id»» rii AdS, 

** Kaii-aS [gloss : i.e. ^ child ’] waa in a box, and they put him on 
the river ; the blood frosie in [the besdy of j the child. Uzav saw him^ 
took him and had Him nursed ; he gave name to the foundling child/'' 
He gave name . , . /* i.e. he gave him the name “ child ”, 
that neutral name symbolizing the fact tliat the origtn of the baby 
was unknown. 

The thyme a^sarB —^ponnrS Is noteworthy^ 
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PAPEUS CONTHIHUTED 

Kha and other Words denoting “Zero'* in Conncedon 
with the Metaphysics of Space 

By ks\sii\ K> CiLiUWAIIASWAliV 

ef. Greek Lt genemlly “ eavity ”; ttnd ui the % iWa, 
partieularly^ the hole in the nave of a wheel thtoirji^ whieH 
the axle mns" (MoiiicrAVilliams}. In Jmim. V,P. Ilia. JSoe., vii, 
44-5 and C2, Mr, A. N. Singh ehows eoncluRively that in Iiulisn niatbc- 
matteal tuiage, ciirrert dunug the fflflkT centuries of the Chrutian 
em, f'^mosiia "xero''; Snr^'iidcvu, cximinenlitig on Aryabluifa, naj'H 
“ the khtu refer to voids {IMni iSnya «;»a fofctifoiuj , . . thus AAnrf. 
nmafe tneanx the eighteen pliirca denoted by iu-ros Aiiion|£»t other 
words denoting zero ireiunyo, mMsh. ryojm, aaturik^, nakha^ onaHta. 
and ySr^t,^ IVc are inuiiedijstely struck by the fact tluit the wortU 
inttyo Void lAnd^wruo pieinjin' sboiild imve a common reference | 
the iRi|ilieatjori Ijeing (hut nil numljets art' virtUAlIv or potentially 
present in that which in without nuioWri expressing this as an 
equation, D — ^ it in apparent tliat xertt is to niimlwr as passibiJity 


■ It msjr « wed l» poinlrd out brtr ili.i ■* The a«ini*l nrSiitioM niiu( 

hs« hn'n i» riunti'CT jmwJ hi riimmua me uwie^l (tw mntlwnigl ti*uiu 
the i(1(W nf Kjijilybir Um* r<luiviF»(n> priiH'^ to • xjiAeni nf irtint namca mulH hAVi^ 
l»rtl idDiK^i^fvl Iw!. rit., y. fll>, mm\ m tiri'tm*! *mk^ Imp 

1^ ftnni«l «l MohtTnjikJsn-i (Micimy, ” Furthra E^iesrsthiu st UulKnkkkrn,’’ 
ife#, .%e. Arf^ So. <23a. JfBT. p. 2SJ. ft i. he qn mean* I ho Hitwilioq ,if the 
prmml ftrtkle to jqwift wt ■rsiiitwnt for * ^ Cnfie kqottlnlgp iifcitbrr ihk drrjnut 

or tlto Kcn mv imnh. Our ptucyom r-—■ * ■■ - - 

phy^ ami ontdofkql lm|iIia0r>Ot .tT the temu m 

lijr AryqhtMta ■»( lUuiihun, ete^ t* 
hmnlMV4L t 
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to actuality, Agaia^ employment of the tenn nttmm with the same 
reference impJiei* an identilicaition of zero with infinity ■ the beginning 
of fill series lieing thnis the gfttne as their end- This last idea^i we may 
ol)ser\'ej is met with already In the earlier metaphysical Literature^ for 
i?xample Rg Veda, iv, I, 11, where Agni h deaeribed as hiding both 
his ends (//aAawwifO anltl); iii, 43, *' the Agni^oinft ia 

like a chariot'wheel endless ; Jaimimfjft Up. 35, 

'' the Year is endless its two ends (flN/a) are Winter and Spring 

. . , so is the endless chant mtfmn). These dtationa suggcsfe 

that it imiy Iw possible to account for the later matheinaticiafUi’ selec¬ 
tion of tetdiniL-al terms by reference to an earlier usage of the S4inio 
or like termi^ in a purely metaphysical contexi:. 

Our intention lieing to denionstrate the uative connection of the 
uiatheiimtical torms khti^ etc., with the sainie tcrius as employed in 
purely metaphysical contexts, it will be neccssaty to prepare the 
diagram of ii circle or cosmic wheel imiuhiht) iiud to point 

out the Hignilicancc of the rclationshiiis of the psirta of such a diagram 
according to univerwil tradition and more particukrly in accordance 
with the furuiuhition of the Rg 1W<I. Take a piece of hliink paper 
of any ditncnsiona> imatk a point anyw here uiion it» and w ith this 
point as centre draw two concentric circles of any radius, but one 
much less than the other; draw' any ratltus from the centre to the 
outer circuiiifcreiicc. With exception of the centre, which m point 
is nf^ssflrily w ithout dimension^ note that every part of our diagram 
is merely representative; that is, the number of circlea may be 
indclihitcly incrciiSi3(l and the nuinlier of rnflii likewise, each circle 
thus filled up becoming jit last n plane continuum, the extemied 
ground of any given world or state of Wing; for oiir purpoac wc am 
considering only two hucIi worlds “inytlmlogically speaking, Heaven 
and Earth, or jiiiyrhologicfiliy, the worlils of subject and object— 
as forming together the world or cosmos, typical of any paTticularijSef] 
world which may W thought of ns partial within it. Finallv, our 
diagram may lie thonght of cither as consistiug of two concentric 
circle with their common mdii and one common centre, or as the 
diagram of a wheel, with its felly, nave, spokes, and axle-point. 

Now' in the first place, as a geometrical symbol, that is to sav 
with rcft}>oct to inea&nte or numemtion, our diagram represents the 
logical rektionsliipi^ of the concepts naught or zero, inconnumemido 
unity, and indefinite inultiplicity ^ the blank surface having 

no niiineri^rsl aigiuficancc ; the central point (indii, hindu) being an 
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mconnuinorflltlc unity (iiicoimiinfierabl?, cii/LTfim, because there canaot 
be OQuecived a second centre); and either cireimiferenec an endlea; 
(nmin/u) aeries of points, which imiy be thoii^jht of as nmiihere; the 
totnlit 3 ' (^nvtfH) of the niinibcred, that is to say jndi'i'idiial, points 
representing: the sum of a Rinthemiatically infinite series extending 
from one to “ infinitj''and eunecivtible as plus or minus according 
to the direction of procedure. Tlie whole area (^anra) delimited 
corresponds to place (f&io), a revolution of the cireliw about their 
centre corresponds to time {ho/la). It wjj] Iw oljsorved further tliat any 
radius connects nnulogons or corresponding points or numbers on the 
two circuruferences >; if now we suppose the radius of one or both 
circles indelinitelj' reduced, wbidi brings us to the central point as 
liniiting concept (that is also “as it was in the beginning”), it is 
evident that even this point can only be thought of as ii plenum of 
all tlie nuiidiers represeiiterl on either cireiiinfcreiu-e.* On the other 
hand, tliis point, at the same time that it represents an incoiuiunierable 
uniU-, and as we bare just seen, a plenum, must nl-so he thought of 
as representing, that is iis the symbol of, zero ; for two reasons-^ 
(1) inasmuch as the concept to w'hich it refers is by ilcliiiition without 
place and without dimensions, and therefore non-evisteiit, and (2) the 
mathematically infinite series, thought of as both plus and minus 
iiccordiiig to direction, eunced out where all directions meet in eoiimion 

So far aa 1 know, Indian literature does not provide a specific 
exegesis exactly currespondiug to what is given in the preceding 
paragroph. What we do find in the metaphysical and religious traditions 
iH a corresponding usage of the ayiiibol of the Wheel (primarily the. or 
a wheel of the, aolar chariot), and it is in this cotinretion that wc first 
meet with some of the most aigruficunt of those tcntis which are later 
on enipJovcd bj’ the tnaihematicians. In ^ r«frt i, 155, 6; i, ]61, 
2, U, m, 14, and 48; A(h<tmt IWw, x, 8, 4-7; Knu&lhiki /Jr,, xx, 1 ; 
Jatmtnljfa Up. Hr., i, 3D; HrhndSrtinifahj Up., i, 5, 15; .Vivtd^refum 
Up., i, 4; iVmliri'f Up., W, 5-0; ami like texts, the Year as an ever¬ 
lasting sequence is thought nf as an uii wasting wheel of life, a revolving 
wheel of the Angels, in wJuch ull things have their 1>piTig and are 
manifested in successton ; “ none of ita spokes is last in order ”, ft; 
Veda, V, 85. 5. The parts of the wheel are named as follows : ujn*, 

* Tlw fninilbir Iwim-ijifc “m sliovr. DO Mnw" in iHujitnitnl ierr. 

> TIte nntiun (if oremiiEiirfaim k rapi«w(^| hen:, with rwiMt hi number or rnutiie. 

nuit icHiil iiidiiridJunLtttV- 
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the axie-poiiit: trithia the nave (note that the axle eauscs revolution, 
but does not itself revolve); khii, iiabhi, the nave (iwiiiUly as space 
within the hub, occasionally as the hub itself): am, spoke, connecting 
hub and felly; liciar', paci, the felly. It should be observed tliiit 
nabfii, from root mb/t, to expand, is ah«j “ navel ”; similarly in 
ajithropomorphic formulation, navel” corresponds to “apace” 
(.1/triifri U])., vi, fij; in ftff I't'da, the cosmos is constiiutly thought 
of as “ exjMindcc! ” (root jmu) from thia ehtiioaiu eelitre. 

Certain posaiges indicating the metaphysical significance of the 
tcmiH «ni, i-Affl, ftiid itabfii in the Rg IWfl may now be cited. It should 
lie premised that wc find here in connection with the constant use of 
the wheel symbol, and iihscnoe of a purely geometrical formulation, 
the term a^i employisl to express ideas Inter on referred to by the 
Words tVidw or bintiuJ \edic f7fn’, being the axle-point within the 
nave of the wliccl, and on which the whepi revolves, corresponds exactly 
to Dante's il punlo dvlh sfe/o of cui !a pritna roto va diiUorno, Paradi.^, 
xui, n-12, TJjo metaphysical sigaificanoe of the Sni is fully brought 
out in ^tj Veda, i, 35, 6 (Tniin wo Tuihjam mnria (ui/it tmtkib, “ as on 
the axle-point of the chariot-wheel are actually-existent the undj-ing 
(Angeig or intellectual principles) ” ; which also siipplira the nnkcr 
to the well-known problem, “ How many Angels con stond on the point 
of a neetlle 1 ” More often the nave of the wheel, nither than the 
axle-point specifically, is treated as its centre; nor need this confuse 
us if we reflect tlist just as under limiting conditions (indefimte reduc¬ 
tion of tlie nKlitia, nr when the central point has been identified but 
the circle not yet drawn) the centre represents the cireJe, so under 
similar conditions (metaphj-slcaUy vn pnucipi'o) the axle-point implies 
the nave or even the whole whoel^the point without dimeii.?ion, and 
a pmioipal stMicc not yet cxpind«l (or as the % Veda would express 
it, cloflcii ”) bejng tlie same in reference. tIic nave then, tefta or 
Mi of the world wheel is reganled as the receptabU and fountain 
of all order, formative ideas, and goods: for example, it. 28,5, nRn/ama 
ie variuyt kham “ may we, 0 Varuna. win thv nave of Ijiw ” ■ 
41. 6. whore in Trita Aptya "all oracles {kd^ are set as il 
the nave within the wheel” f«iire udMiV hn ); iv, Sa, where Indra 

Vfita. ifij. Iftti. n, Woiaft ! in .iliarea 

NS<ranrj. /^nranVMri ttr^Amaea, vl '(* ja dt-siipininB of 

Irj,,I-,*. 
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opens the closed or hidden sives or rocks {apMa .,, jt/iam’ in verse 1. 
o;«A?Voni' in verse 5) and thus releases the Seven Rivep* of Life," 
III V, 3’i, I, where Itidra hreaks open the Fountain of Life (iitnint] 
this is again an oinptA-ing out of the hollows {Wobj), wherubv the 
fett^'red lidofb are released. 

According to an alternative formulation, aJI things are thought of 
asaiftepnaciprani shut up xvitiun, and t'n }Vii\eij»Q as proceeding from, 
a coimnon ground, rock, or mountain (hia/Afio, ftifi, ptirvata, etc,) t 
this ground, thought of as resting island'like within the undifferentiated 
sea of uiiiyeisal possibility (x, 89, 4, wlierc the watera pour M^araujet 
biiMtmt), is merely anotlicr aspect of our axle point (bui), reganled 
as the primnri- aasumptioti toward which the wliole poteutiiility of 
cxtstcnce is focussed by the primary acts of intellection and will. 
TIus means tliat a priori undimcnsioned space (JtAo, utii*, etc.) 
rather underlies and is the mother of the point, than that the kttor 
has an independent origin; anrl this accords with the logical order 
of thought, wliich proceeds from potentiality to actualitVi non-hein"; 
to being. Tills ground or point is in fact the rock of ages ” {iistiuifiy 
anatile, !, 1.10, 3; adrim ncguftim^ vi, 17, .'y). Here ania prittcipittm 
Agni lies occulted (ffuiia mMam, I 1 11. 3, etc.) as Ahi BtuJhnya, “ in 
the ground of space, concealing Ijoth his ends (biidhiie rajaso . . . 
ffuhtnmno urt/a, iv, 1, 11, udiere it may be noted that puhatndH^ amd 
is tantamount toUBWit'o. litcrnllj " end-less ”, “ in-finite,” eternal "), 
and hence he is called "chthonic ” (mbliif ayni prthh^S, i, 59, 2, etc.), 
and first bom in this ground (jayata pmihamah , . , butfhm, iv, 1, M), 
he stand.i erect, Janus-like, at the parting of the ways [mjor Aa skamhlta 
. . . potMm visarpe, x, 5, G>; henco he gets his chthoulc steeds and 
other treasures {aimhmfhnd, x, 8, 3 j biuUnifpi msdni, vii, 6, 7). Tt is 
only when this rock Ls cleft that the hidden kme are freed, the wutem 
flow (i, 62. 3, where Brhnspati bhimd tidriin and vitlnd pah ; v, -11. 12, 
iriiroii/t! dpuA . . . odreA). This U. moreosTJT. a centre without place, 
and hence when the Waters have come forth, that is when the cosnios 

- ^ Thi” Rivrr«, of it-prewat of poaaSbilfcly {hfina^ (twy nn? nfipti 

Rpak(^ of a* “ TTiiLti^rtml "5 with to a like nucobf-r of woHtU wr pUtiM of 

licinKp *9 III h iJ-V J« jfrlAiripj Our thu, uinu, etc., ak nc<tT^?ilv 

rm|t]uyEd in ihe pEuiul wlm’i the emtibn V^ilh Tc^pfti to tth- 

ThPi AH A 4 iijijrlp worhl Init AH iriini|KKirvl of two» thm.\ or seven on^iuAlly uniuAnl- 
fentoil hut now to Iw Muce.iitiinMy -* voHJm ^ the aolar rtyiriot hAVid^ 

ctup, two, thm, or seveu whwht jiAT0r4hl|£ly. k in bcHWIIne the ebariol a^ 

the Veiir iB ratirn thi*n mH ib^WRlit Of afl twftewhoeM (Ki^vf<n Aiml Eikrth) An>t 
tbi-it f(>ro priivirlf!d m ith tw.j atiriJogoiifl Axi^-jioInU that ™ not IaU'f viuntovcd 
u m vBrliAl HTuibol of “ uno 
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ha?s come to be, one aaka ^ in s. Ill, 8, ^"^vUcro their bc^jirming 
where their grtiuiid {huffhnaft)^ where iiow% ye Watenj, your 
mneraioat centre ?"" 

Thus metapIiy^ieallyT in the symholism of the UHieel. the surface 
— blank in the imtEal non-iwsng of nny forinulation {mm- 

Jtn^pa)—represents the truly infiivite {adili} mid materfinl possibility 
of twin"; the axle-pomt or nave, exemplary being {mivam ei'orn, 
R'l Vi*ila, iii, 51, 8 ^ integral oiuni presence); the actual construction, 
a mentally acconipliHlied partition of being into existences ; each 
spoke, the integration of an individual as mltm-rupi, that is ns 
arehetj'pal inwanlly and phenomefud outwardly; the felly, the 
principle of multiplicity (cjfjua'i'ivi). Or etnploying a more thixtlogica] 
terminology': the iindeteriiiined surface repre^enta the Godhend 
{adif i^ jmrahrfthmn, opriA] ; the iixle-point or immovahlo rock, 

Go<l Th'itra^ jfpfi) t the circle of the nave, 

Heaven {smfffn ) ; any lioint on the eiTeumfereiice of the nave, an 
IntelletTtiial principle r^ctw) ; the felly. Earth with itii analogous 

(oiPiruprj) pheiionicna (cism rrlpn/ii) ; the construction of the wheel, 
the wicriHeinl net of ctention {karma,^ abstraction the act 

of disitolution Furthmnore, the ooume (/jw/i) of any individual 

upon the pathway cf a H|Joke m in the Iwgitining centrifugal {prfnrUa} 
and then again centripetal (jpityf/o), until the centre {mud/ti^} is found I 
and when the centre of individml btung coincides with the ceutn^ of 
the wheeh he is einaneipatc {makifi), the exteiLsion of the wheel no 
longer involving him in local motion, at the name time that its entire 
ciicuit now bcconies for htm one picture {jaf^ccilra)^ seen in aimul- 
taueity, who m '' round-ahout^sfrer ptmtha^j, now "overlooks 
everything viimm i, 164, 44. 

In order to understand the use of terms for " space " [kJia, fikd4a, 
iufiyia^ etc.) * eis verbal symbols of Eero (which represents 
prix'atiou of number, and is yet a niatTuc of number in the $eiise 


^ Sfffrih^M W " ill 4ll unil For ihe 

nicUipbywcfll t»Ia«s cf. m thtp unJ madA^ - ^WA- 

djyiim M ih3 piflw or Asiii or and in iJp^, ill, II, I 

mh^a* '"linfik in tbo mjpiincrtrt dtatioii 


wlt^l, cf. % viif ^7, 3, athidai kA^ amii im 

ffl tuP dfjJ'O'iPM 

* dn« not is n,e ftg Vtda, thr,u«h o«U« ie the k1« of 


" rrivAlion 
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^ X — x),^ it must be real bed that ^fcahj etc., rcpr&scfit primarily 
a L-onoept not of physical apuce, Ijut of a piimly piincipial apace without 
dimension, though the matrix of diniemiiou.^ For example, '‘oil tliosei 
beings arise out of the space {iihdiiil &atfMpfidi/aM(i] and return into 
the space {ilIraAam prttftfa^am yfntii). For t}ie apace b older thuti thev^ 
and La tlieit laat resort {parti i, 9^ I ; space 
b the name of the piTmisaivc cause of individual-iutegriitioti,” akaAo 
mi ladtttfi mmtrUpaifor nirmldtar f/p., viii, 11 ; anti just 

as Indra opens the closed spocc« ttpiltitu iv, 2^5^ It 

so the Self awakens this rational (cosmos) from that apace ftka^at 
kitatu idath ceintndtrdm boilhaijafif Mmiri llp,t vi, 17, in otlier 
wortls ra? Hihiloft. Fortheniiore, the locus of this '' space ” is within 
yon w^hat U the intrinsic oapect of extension is the siipomal 

firry energy in the vacance of the inner man ”, hd ^mrjlpim nMa.'tah 
kltt‘ anktrb/iutftjf^a ytti jMtrafh iejah^ Matfri Up,^ vil^ H *; and this 
same ** space in the heart ” [aniarhrdaipi dkii^) is the locus [aiy^i^rtna, 
iwi/wi, mda, koitt, etc.} where are depositeil in secret tiihkam} 

all that is ours already or luay ours on any plane (toka) of experience 
(Ckdndfiffijfi Up i viiIh U l-'l). At the same time, Brhmlaranptika Up., 
V, I, this ‘"ancient space ” {kha) is identified with Brahman and with 
the Spirit (Mam hrtihma, khtfU pordmim, mtptrajn Mam i7i), and thb 
Brahman is at the same time a pteiium or pleroiini (pilriai) such that 
■ ‘ when plenum is taken from plenum, jjlennm yet remains 

Here we get precisely that efpiivalcnce of kha and pmjtri, void and 
plenum, which was remarked iijKin as noteworthy in the verbal notation 
of the mathematicians. The thought, moreover, is almost literally 
repofttesd when Bhaskam in the Bljafpinitti (cd. Calcutta, 1317, pp. 17 18) 
defines the term nuantu thus, aiuiiiio rd^ih kknfaira 

Amdrt vikdrah /Jitskare na ramvapipravL^e^^irapi tiifmfcAu hthmmpUtfdl 
layttJfr^liktlk *nante *cyHfe hhfdwjtim'm that is This fnicHon of 

which the denominator Ja zero, is called an infinite quantity. In this 
quantity eonsisting of that which has cipher for its divisor, there is 


^ flbftt'n'c ihftt ihe du»l nerioH of pliw onA niinuH numbcni "" pfiim of 

apjKMiitc# ^dTcunffiUN. 

* Tniiw^ndentfr Ri%um drr EiFiglcDJt \ni dcr AkiAa var Allem «uefa da, wO or 
tkU Aiu^ngirpunkt, aU ^chaprdugti^niuij urn I 4lfl 7At'U aIn A imii Odfr \Wt\t 

wird/* ScUarbmo, JHf. Ida- tier Srk^ppiKQ in /^arnrlvr, 103^, p. jSd ; 

'* ftiM whu'h ha4 d* ihee, ihough tbd prindple of Ki’khatt, k Hi, 

^ N^dia^. irom rc»t puz 6A to expand *% ptc., an also in iwSAtAi ** rteiVel"" iJid naTo 
A BfMMlndary of Ifl « to il^ro^r 

* Tha tost (iccOtB ill nllflmt ihe form in i4r^rv:i Veifo, x, S, 2&, 
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QD altcratjou, tliotqrli nwiy be addnl or subtracted | just oa tlicro is 
do alteration in the Infinite [mmovablo (ananfp /irytUf) ^ ftt the time 
of the emjinntioa or resohitiod of worlda, though hosts of beings are 
emunated or withdrawn ”, 

It may be ohaerved further that while in the Rg iWn wc " do 
not lind the use of nnines of things to denote uumbeia, we do hud 
instaneea of numbera denoting things’' (Singh, loc. cit., p. 5SK In 
vii, 103. I, for example, the number '* twelve ” denotes the “ year ” ; 
in X, T1, 3, “ iievien ” Btiidda for “ rivers of life '* or “ states of being 
It is thus merely a convense usage of words w'hen the nifltheinatickns 
make use of the names of things to denote numlierB; to take the 
most obvious examples, it is just what should be Kcpeetcd, when we 
find that one is exprcflacd by such words as tldi, indu, ahja, prt/ivi ; 
two by such as yama, (tMmi ; three by aueh as tajjii, iwi^ruHam, 
AamiitV™, Mwtwaa; four by mfw, dii, yojjn, saiimdra, etc.; fir-e by 
prdnu i sis by flu ; aud so forth. It is not to be niiderstocid, of 
courae, that tlie itutnljer-woida are ali of ^’edic origin ; many suggest 
rather on epic vocahnlary, e.g, for five, wliile others, such as 

ueffti for two have an obvioii.s and secular mutcc. In certain cases 
an ambiguity a^riwa, for example hhi as representing either throe or 
fourteen, dU ns tepr(?wntiag four or ten, but this cun be readily under- 
stoml; in the last-nientioaed case for example, the quarters have 
been tlioiight of in one and the same cosmology as either four, or if 
wc count up eight quartern and half-cjnartery, adding the aenith and 
nadir, as ten. Taken in ita entirety as cited by Singh, the numerical 
TOcabalary can hardly antedate the Iwginning of tlie Christian era 

(wft find that ten is repreaeated amongst other words by amiara • 
flix by 


If wc attempt to account for the forms of the ideograms of numbers 
in a similar fashion, we shall be on much less certaia gronad \ few 
suggestions may uevertheW t>e made. For example, a picture writing 
thi? notion axle^point could only havii been n “ point antj of 
the concept ■ nave" could only have been a "round 0", and Imth 
of th^ signs are employed at the present day to indicate zero Tlie 
upright hue that represents " one " may be regarded as a pictogram 
of the axis that penetrates the naves of the dual wheels, nnd thus 
at once unites and sr-pamtes Heaven and Earth. The Devanagari 
and Arabic signs for three correspoad to the trident [tnMta) wWcSi 


• Cr, tuhnaiijf MiMiaV and 


ajrim iifsudaHi cited oInsvc witi nwnni,^ 


iDcIf of 


Aff,i and other woads desotino "zero^' 
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h known to bav* been from very ancient tunes an Agni or ^iva, 
A prhri it nii^ht Ije expected that a sign for “ fourshould be crucb 
fomi following the notion of extension in the directions of the four 
flirts (dii) i and we find in fact in Saka script thatfour ” is represented 
by a sign X, and that the ItevanagnrT may weil be thought of as 
a cursive form deriverl from a like prototype. Even if there be sufficient 
fouDdatioii for such suggestions, it h hanliy likely that a detailed 
inteqjretatiou of ideograms of ntimWrs alxive ftuir could now be 
deduced. We can. only say that the foregoing suggestions as to the 
nature of numerical ideograms mther support than counter the viewa 
of those who seek to derive the origins of smboiLam^ script, and 
spcedi from the concept of the circuit of the Year. 

It IS, however, beyond question that iiiany of tho verbal svmbola 
—^the case of tha for " zero ** is conspicuous—used by Indian niathe* 
niaticians had an earlier curreiicyp that U to say before a development 
of mathematical science as such, in n more universah metaphysical 
context. That a scientific terminology shoiilcl thus have been formu¬ 
lated on the basis of a inctaphyaical teiniiiiol(^% and by no means 
without a full consciousness of what was being done (as the citation 
from Blifiskara clearly shows), is not otdy in accordance with all 
that we know of the natural course of Indian thought, which takes 
tlie uiiiversa! for granted and proceeds to the particular, but also 
admirably illiisf ratess w'hat froni a traditioiiallv orthodox point of view 
woidd Isc regardetl as constitntiijg a natural and right rcktionship 
of any spcfial science to the metaphysical background of all scieuces. 
One is reminded of words in the Encyclical of Pope Leo XT If, dat^?d 
in 184 9j ou the Hestoration of Cbristfan PbilDSOphy, as follows: 

Henoe, also, the physical EBcieuces^ which now are held in so much 
repute, and every'where draw to themselves a sinpilar admirstioD, 
because of the wonflerfiil dwcoveries made in them, would not only 
take no barm from a restoration of the philosojAy of the ancients, 
but would derive great protection from it. For the fruitful exercise 
and mcreasc of these sciences it is not enough that w e consider facts 
and contemplate Xature* When the facts are well known we must 
rise higher, and give our thoughts with great care to undemrimding 
the nature of corporeal things, as weU as to the investigation of the 
bws wdiich they oljcy, and of tlie prinriplea from which spring their 
order, their imity in variety, and their eoiumon likeness in diversity. 
It Is marvellous what fwwer and light and help arc given to these 
investigations by Scholastic pbilosMjphy, if it Ije wisely used . . . there 
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no contr?idictfonfc truly 30 callptl^ ^>etweoti the tertaiin iind proved 
coneliJKion^ of recent physicA^ and the philosophical prineiplea of the 
Schools/* Tliesc wonk by no means represent it nierei)'" Christian 
a^iolop.^tiCf but mther enimciate n fEcnenilly valid procedure^ in which 
the theory' of the universal acts at the same time with suggestive 
force and nonnatively with respeiit to more specific applieattons. We 
may nedeet on the one ham I that the decinial aysfein, with which 
the concept of ‘‘7^ro *" is insepamhiy C'Oiinectcd, then! in India was 
dcvelofMvl ^ by sehoinrs who were very* surely^ as their owm worrla 
prove^ deeply versed in and dependent upon an older and traditional 
mctaphpicfll interprotntion of the meaning of the w'orhl; and on 
the other, that had it not been for its l:K>asted and long-inn iiitjiined 
independence of tTa<litioiial metaphysics {in winch the principles^ if 
not the facta of rebitivity are explicit) * niodem scientific thought 
miglit have reached much sooner than has actually lieen the case 
a scientificaHy valid formula tion and proof of such cbamcterfatic 
notions as those of an expamling universe and the finity of pliystcal 
space. What has been ontUnixl alwjve with respect to the special 
science of mathematics represents a principle no less valid in the case 
of the artA, as could easily be demonstnitcfl at very great length. 
For example, wrhat h implied by the statement in Brahnuim^ 

that "it is in iutitation of the angelic w'orks of art that any 
work of art such as a garment or chfiriot is made hero ^ is actually 
to be seen in the kieratic arts of every traditional culture, and in the 
characteristic motifs of the smwtving folk-arts cverv^^^bere* Or in the 
case of litemture: epic (Vohung^ Saga, Beowulf, the Cuchullain and 
Arthiirifin cyelra, Alalia bharata, Buddhacaritii, etc.) and fiiirv-talc 
(notably for example, Jack nnd the Beanstalk] repeat with infinitely 
varied Itx al colouring the one story of Geiiesia,^ The w hole 


1 ^ Tho ^yrtem f.r tlw mhyJoniarn ... Toll fmilp .mly imoog Ihe 

Hindu . ., iht^ pFitlcidit of local vnluo ” 
(M J KaWi, in >al. 51, p. R2l That lilt " Ambio ultimaHy 

llwIJAti onsin » mw ^Imitted; wbnt thrW adc^plion jnHint n>r the 

ilevrkvpmrnt of EuruiM’ta ndpoi^e md not bp pmphiiicbnL 

* Ct. Aij^hKsto. ir. », " A. » m it Iwat ^ing . 

object »«vi„5 j,,rt Uhki « tho 

iAtMunw itic^Tuig biMdiwiLri,l-.’' 

\ ^ f»/ y„Uft in Art, IflM. p. H And tiote 8. 

Mo^ ,h-,ttAb,«.,np ut c.n cinbcitlirJ«a ia don v^hWcMn 

^ r'*' OfUtcsA,,«i.tm« AHorUntaSitckf. Gtirtu. 
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point of view tun indei^ be iwogni^sod in the Indian ela^Uic^tioii 
of traditional literature, in which the traitLses {AaMtas) on ansiliaiy 
seicnees aueh as grammar, astronomy, mcdicme, architectme, 
etc., are classed as VedSfiga, ** limbs or powers of the Veda,^" or as 
Upavwla, “ accessory with respect to the A"€?da ; as Gu£non expresses 
it, Toute science appaniissait ainsi comme un prolongemcnt de k 
doctrine traditionello elle-mcmet comme unc dc sea applications . . , 
line conmissaace infMenre si Ton vent, mais ponrtant encore iim 
veritable coimaisaance/’ while, per contra ^ fkiisses synthSses, 

qui s'eHbtcent dc tirer le sup^rieurde rinfericaf., * ne peuv^nt Jamak 
etre qa’h)"pothfitiqiic3 . . . En somrac, k science^ en mtkonnaissant 
les principea et en refusant dc s‘y rattacherp sc prive k la fob de la 
phis haute garantie qa'elle puissc rccevoir et de k plus s&re direction 
qui pnisse luJ etre donp^ * . , elle devient douteuso et chancelante 
i.. ce sont k des caractcres g^neraiiK de k pens&c proprenient modeme; 
voLIA a quel degri* dkbftissement intcllectuel en eat am\^ rOccideutp 
depuis qu'il eat sort! des voles qui soot nonnalcs au restc de 
rhumanit^ ” “ 


1 Evihi thfh “ ft1a<-liiiiYelliaQ " (i, 3| |ilticT«dii from ihs priudpb 

ftKirgHifa dmai^tyik^ ctlilrninc “ VwH- 

lion IauIa to hcaYfm axict ^t^TUily ? in emso of a. dignsfilon from thin liOrffl p the vorlil is 
bojuj^ht to ruin by ooiifusioii 

* ItenI Ofhni ef Ocetdf^^ 1030 from UU 























Bidli Proverbii 


Collected by A. F* C. Riun 

r|lHE land of BaltLstan lies in Knsbrair State temtory beyond the 
Hinialajari mngo and to the north of the province of Ladakh, 
It h occn^onally called Little Tibet, hut noii^aya it h qaiiaUy referred 
to hy the State as that part of Ladaldi which comes imdee the jima- 
diction of the Skardu TchsiL Some hundred thousand people speak 
the BaJti language, which in some instances would appear to resemble 
more the written Tilictaii than any spoken diatect of that language. 
Proverbs and hayings are lu daily use even auiong the most un¬ 
educated, and they are usually ceferrod to as Mot-i 7m-i iam-b^ he, 
sayings of the men of olden times. 


Below' are given fifteen of the 

Chhu med yul-i hrh/fig chhopv, 
sen vied yul-i bre chhoffo. 


Phyanpht tnyw b ytil mrd, 

khfu»phi mytt la zoti wia/, 

EUla wiofpi rtangpiny byna 
k/tang-go. 

Jff-i iam h cA/ies m mng fam 
chhti. 


Lofigko gang na hyu hyit. 


most common. 

The canals (are) large in a 
waterless land, the measures fare) 
large m a land without grain 
saw — g€‘neral temi for prepared 
cereals; &rc = w^ooden measure 
of alx^ut tw'o pounds, 

I'lie wanderer has no land, (and) 
the sulky one no food* 

The mouse is the head in a 
house without a cat* Ma'ng-go — 
the head of the house. 

If one belieV€?d any nian^s word. 
Ode's oviti w*ord would be as whaler^ 
(Used in the senee tliat: One's 
word is valueless if only a repeti¬ 
tion of hearsay*) 

^Vhen the inner stomaeh is full 
then W'histle, (If one geta what 
one wTints then what matter 
anything or anyone else,) 

Imigica — second stomach of 
animals, commonly employed to 
imply the sejit of personnl satis¬ 
faction, hyu ^ w'Kistling. 
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SjjfJfavffhi rg^ tia sang lu thob^ 

Rang-yul I'hacr-i gonAa. 

So byuntfftii rdzes, khn bgiwgini 
(am, 

Skyang traq na brang chhoq. 

Rgod viQUg ta ngn tna^tg. 

llrmiq tarn rni ser^ bmaq 
zan so. 

staqji-lha, hashnq-i 

thsang bed. 

Sninff iurnt^ur mi 

Mi-»nr khkk 6e? nm 6^?, khi- 
khide ting Nkt byoE, 

£o/j^-r tkik fia kmtgtna. 


Although the Tftolf grow old he 
gets the sheep. (.A rogue b alwup 
a rogue iu spite of kb age.) 

lu the homeland, atepa arc 
golden. 

The footpriat which comea out 
of the earth, the word which 
comes out of the mouth. {A 
mail ia known by hiu words.) 

If the disohcfUent (son, hoy.) 
increase, then the che^t hreahs. 
(“ X child left to himself bringeth 
his mother to shamep” Prov, 
xjdx, 15-} 

Much laughing (brings) much 
weeping. 

Don't speak when in a crowd, 
eat its food. (Tlie less he spoke the 
more he heard-) 

The magpie Unilds bis neat on a 
desolate tree. (Tyranny can only 
be exercbxl over the helpless.) 

When one gives the heart they 
steal the stomach- (Give him an 
inch and he'll take an ell) 

Don^t travel with a new (in¬ 
experienced) man, don't go hunt¬ 
ing until a new dog* 

Tlie foot should keep within 
the size of the r|iiilt, (Spend and 
think according to your income-) 
(N^etends piis tea pieds au dels 
dc la couveiture.) lalig = a kind 
of patchwork quilt. 


Others 


rjiyu la thaqpa, 

Rang-ijul bged no pha-^kftd ina 

hged\ 


To a string a rope. (To make* 
mountains out of molehilk) 
Though the homeland be for¬ 
gotten, the mother tongue never. 
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llrntaq loq na hyaq 

Shu pkyiitiqmi bar h na, 
cAAm barbi bar ki ryvd ; sha 
phtjunqfm bar la ryoil iw, ^hhii 
borbi (xir h mjas. 


3fi tarn ma cbhu 

manyinq rab ma 6^0^. 

Byatnt Hnam hj sa la. 

Sha halal, sha-chhn /uifam. 


Gahng chhn‘i duicsa, aiwtrd 
nad4 dtikm. 


Rang da rang la ktqpaf. 
Chhn khtferbi mi rdi h khril. 


If tlifi crowd ^ desire the yak 
iiiufft be sbughtered (When in 
Rome do os Rome does.) 

’^Veep when making the water 
traek, and you’ll Jaugh when the 
water flows down ; laugh when 
you make the ’water tracks and 
you’ll weep wrhen the water flows 
down. 

#Aa — earth enibankment^} to 
control the water in irrigation, 

(Cate in preparation is re¬ 
warded by the work standing all 
teata,) Also used in reference to 
the uphringing of a child. 

Don*t converse in a crowd, 
don’t ford in deep water, (Don’t 
attempt an inipoasihility,) 

The birtl's in the sky, the grain 
on the earth, (One eaiinot Im? 
naiirishc<l by ii supply afar off,) 

The meat is laaduk but the 
gravy unlawful. (One ia an 
object of convenieuce, esteemed 
and flespisc^l as the occiisioE 
demanded 

A hollow for water and a weak 
one for sickness. (One cannot 
ejrpect more than the particular 
circumstance or person is capable 
of giving.) 

duksa^ from diikpa (to remain), 
and place^ etc. 

From seif it will certain] v come 
hack to self (Paid back iu one'g 
own coin.) 

A drowning man clutches even 
a aw^ortl. (A drowning man 
clutches a straw.) 
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mi 


1^0 mJe Tfmtpa nfformo hroit 
fm sheA. 

Sfiin(/ la t$hik wwrf no uiii la 
ihik vu^. 


^Awal nm^khfin^^ hihnaf m 
roa. 

Gut phono tuqpt leiftar 

rgi/ai 


Without having cat™ the 
bitter^ there k ua appreciation 
of the eweet taate. 

When tlicie k tio fedioir k the 
heart there is nothing shown in 
the cj'c, (Sympathy k no use 
except it ije from the heart.) 

Good works but hrin^ the 
grave^ ]>ut skill brings a hiriii|r. 

An alpenstock is better than a 
half-witted l>rother. 





























The Four Glosses of Urdu Verbs 

By T. Graiuime Bailey 

TjlllOM the point of view of niunalitv, Uirlu verba may be (iividwl 
theoretically into four classes, accenting to tbeir fomi: Intrans., 
TraTis., First Causal, Second Causal. In this note ! have kept before 
myself the difference between the form and the meaiiing of a verb; 
but, though fully cognizant of what some grain inaria iia saiy about 
“verbs used tronsitivoly or intransitively”, I finJ it more convenient 
in practice to say simplv “ intr. verb “ and “ truns, verb As I am 
hen* not writing a treatise on general grammar, but njcrely making 
a few reroarlis on Unlu verbs. 1 will content ny-self with denning 
rougUy the terms used : intr. verb, one which does not take a real 
object: trans. verb, one which can take a real object (so-called cognate 
objects lieiiig ignored S. 

.\ trans. verb is trans. whether the object is expressed or not, but 
a few verlis may be genuinelj' both trans. and intr. Thus in English ; 
he went to change hb clothes (trails.); he went to change (trans., 
object suppressed) ^ true friends do tmt change (iiitrans,). 

So in Urdu pakiml aud badatna can be truly intransitive ns well as 
trans. .411 trans. verbs in Urdu can be used with ohj. suppressetU 
but the .suppn^sioii of the objwt leaves thorn trans. 

Intraiis. verbs may be fiirtlier subdi^idetJ into ordinal}- intrans 
and purely neuter, as in the phrases: he turnod-oiit of his' lOom for 
rno, and be turned-out a thief. 

Sonic Lrdu vcrlwj have iio causa Is in use (I went into this in BuU. 

V, iii,ri21); of a few it may be said that thev have three. In 
prwticc (mssibly the most ti.seful method of deicrihing them b 
that mentioned above, viz. calling the causal of an intr. verb its 
trails.; or if we start witli the trans. verb, we may call the iiitraus. 
Verb ft middle or imssive, 

Imparttiuf Of^iu-ral htde—Ho hr ns metinirig imm. verha 

have no causak The so-iiillcd caiisais of trans. verbs are eausab 
of their passives, 

A\ e may then put verl« in four columns \ _ 

(1) intr, (2) trails. (Sj so-calhsl fust causal. (1) so-called second 
causal. Vt-rj* few verlw appear in idl four columns, some appear in 
only one. 

VOL. vn. raai s. „„ 
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Column 1 oantama all tnily intrans. verW. 

Column 2 coutaiiie tmns. verbs {i.e. verbs which e^n take a true 
object, exprc^(sed or not). When a verb occurs id cobi. 1 and 2, the form 
in col, 2 is usually the traus. of that ia co[. but generally there ia 
some change of ineanizig, with the result that two b not a real trans. 
of one. 

Column 2 might be called the causal of col. 1, but die relationship 
is, ptThapa, uiorc conveniently stated as intPp and trans,, or middle 
and active. At this point there are two points to be noted :— 

(i) In flonie verbs the same idea runs thTOugh all fonaa, e.g. ladna ; 
oil the forms eontaJn the idea of loading ; so making or being 

made. Other verbs, however, do not keep to one idea ; thus dilhnd 
lie visible" goes on to d^eihia "look at" or “see''; dikhaiia 
show "—three distinct idea^^ 

(Li) When the same idea is retained, cob. S and 4 are practically 
the same in meaning, e.g, Itidam and Imivdnd mean the same, whereas 
dikhdna and dikhtylnd are quite difTcrent. See below% 

It IS necessary to have a clear idea of the relationsliip between the 
four columns. 

C^l. 1. Let us call the nominative of these verbs x Being intr. 
they have no ohj. 

Cob. % Jh 4, Let m coll the noms. of these verbs 1C and C 
reflectively* 

iidfiff “ bt^ loaded 

Col* L {iidxlh kid hai " the furniture, x, is being loaded 
Col. 2. naukar kid rahd kai " the servant, A, is loading the 
fuiTiiture ", 

Col. 3 or 4. iMllik mbdb hdm mhd kii “ the master, B, is getting 
the furniture lojidcd **. hidmnu does not mean cause to load, 

** X which b the nom. of cob 1 verbs, is the obj., and the onlv oljj, 
of verlkS in cob, 2, 3, 4* 

A. wdilch is the uonn or agent- of 2^ cannot become the obj* of 3 or 4. 

B, the nom. or agent of Ib oanaot become the obj* of 4. 

A, C are therefore never found as direct objeete. 

Col. 3 verbs are usually saiil to be eutisals of coh 2 verbs; e.g* 
that banmnd ia the eanaal of bamm and means “cause to make”, 
lioth atatements are erroneous. btmvSnd h the causal of banded jund 
and means “ eaitae to Ive made If it nu^nt ** cause to make " its 
obj\ would be A, " cause A to make ; on the contrary its obj. h 
X , and it incans cause x to be made bv A 
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Col. 3 verbs fulfil twQ funcHons; they are («) caiisfik of col 1 
through the inatrumentality of A ; (6) causals of the passive of col 2. 

^ we get banrta become made ”; banSt}a " make’' (directlv, no 
outside party); tawrdwd “ cause to be made through A It does not 
mean ** cause to make 

The nom. of 6 w»H 8 is always the obj. of bamua and 6a»m>(d. 
The object of banrana is not A, the maker: it is x, the thing made. 
Similarly, if wc put banmm in the passive, its nom, is x, the noro. 
of banna, and this same x is the nora. of the passive banana, 

^nduq abhi mM iwn« “ the box bos not yet liecomc 
^tuliiq abki naht bamea gta “ the liox has not yet Wn made ” (by 
A, the carpenter). 

^tidSq (UJn nabt bamwd qeu “ the box has not yet been ordered 
(by B, the master) to be mode ” (by A, the carpenter). 

But we can never say us nt harhaJ h> haunted “ he caused the 
carpenter to mako ” ; or bafbat btivvaed ged “ the carpenter was caused 
to make”. 

Preposition of agency. In the Butt., loc. cit., I discussed this point. 
It may be either re or Ao. Col 3 verbs mean “ cause something to be 
done by A Tliia Ihj is sometimes se and sometimes Jto. The problem 
is rather intricate. These col 3 verbs are causals of the passive of 
col 2 verbs. Now, if we study the col 2 verbs, which arc transitive, 
w'e note that practically all of them may be compounded with fr«« 
or (fcitd, some with both. tenS suggests a much closer connection 
than dena between the agent and the act. 

When we come to col. 3, where we find the eausala nf the passive 
of the col. 3 verbii, w'c see that when the col, 2 verb is a lend verb 
tlie corresponding verb in col 3 has hardly any true cnusalltv. Tlic 
idea is rather that something is done by A with the help of B. The 
agency is consequently exptes.sed by the dative Iv. 

We note, further, that sometunes they are practically neiv verba, 
containing a new thought, e.g. dikfiand, from Mb fcrad, theoretically 
means cause to be seen ”; in reality it means simply “ show ” ; 
sttmmt means " relate or read out or recite (to someone) ”, not 
strictly speaking, " cause to be heard.” 

B fie A ka htpre pinhde *' B helped A on with his clothes, clothed him ” ; 
pahin hna *' put on * 

Jt ne A ko ddslan m»dt “ B told A a story "; mm Jena “ listen 
B tie A it> sbarbat piJded '* B gave A a sweet drink ” ; iewa “ drink 
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son 


S il ktirh UkftTjdiM or liiham B dictate<l soo'iething to A" i 
likk Jena ” write for oneatlf”. 

B m A AC hiek UHnwa “ B got something written bj A ; likh 
fiend write for someone else’'. 

It is quite nsturui that tlie eausal of u lena verb shouid not 
contain any idea of real causality^ for a lena verb means doing 
something for oneself ; conaequeatly its causal actually the causal 
of ita passive, does not mean “ eanse it to Ij« done wbicli ia alnLOSt 
meaiiinglm, seeing that the p*.:rson is doing it for hiniseif ; it means 
help or enable it to be done as in the examples above. 

Examflas 

Cob 4 often differs only in fomi from cob and it is generally 
preferred when the idea of getting something done by an ontsidc 
party is prominent. Thus Mta karraw b preferable to idm Inram^ 
but the meaning is the aame. When cob 4 differs from cob 3 we have 
the following:— 

Col. 4 b (fl) the causal of 1, through agency of A and help of B ; 
{b) the ttiosfll of passive of 2 through help of B ; (p) causal of passive 
of 3. In each case the object is never A or B. 

Cob 4 is not the causal of the active of 2 or 3, 

Cob 4 differs in meaning from cob 3, when col. 3 {which menus that 
B causes soniething to Iw done by A) uses io to express by. See alsove. 

The folio wing examples show how the nominative, of class I 
veTl>s, which an* intmns,, become® the object of dosses 2^ 3, and 4, 
They show, too^ that all so-calleil esuBak of trans. verlwj are causa Is 
of the passive of those verlis, never of the verbs themselves. 


1 

Xom. 

Esani pies 

2 

A'oijt. 

Objeci 

(fi) dikh 

X 

deih * 

. A 

X 

(*) 


Sun 

. A 

X 

(0 


paftin 

- A 

X 

id) 


pi . 

. A 

X 

(e) ini 

X 

kdt 

, A 

X 

(/} Jod 

X 

Md 

. A 

X 

(^) battdli 

X 

Mdh . 

. A 

X 

(A) koi 

X 

kat . 

. A 

X 
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(a) iliiha 

3 

Nom, 

. B 

Obji^l 

X 


4 

.Voiw. 

. B. C 

ObjfCt 

X 

(A) mna 

. B 

X 

^unvd 

. C 

X 

(c) piiilid 

, B 

X 

jMjAinm 

. C 

X 

(rf) pild 

. B 

X 

pilm . 

. C 

X 

(tf) kafd 

. B 

X 

kaivd , 

. B 

X 

(/) hidd 

. B 

X 

hidi'S ^ 

. B 

X 

(ff) band Ad 

. B 

X 

bctndhvd 

. B 

X 

(A) ktiid 

. B 

X 

katvd , 

, B 

X 


(fl) 1, X is visible \ 2, A looks at x; 3. B shows x to A ; 4, B causes 
X to be looked at hy A, or C causes x to be shown to A by B. 
(A) 2, A listens to x; 3, B relates x to A j 4, C causes x to be 
related to A by B. 

((?) 3, A pats on x i 3, B helps x to be put on by A ; 4, C causes s to 
be put on by A through H's help. 

(d) 2, A drinks X ; 3, B gives x to A to be dninh : 4, C caiues x to be 
given by B to A to be drunk. 

(e) U X is spun • 2, A spins i - 3 and 4. B causes x to be spun by A. 
(/) 1, s is loaded ; 3, A loads x ; 3 sod 4, B causes x to be loaded by A. 
(y) 1, X U tied ; 2, A ties x j 3 and 4, B causes x to be tied by A 

IhamlfiSfin is hatilly ever used in modem Urdu). 

(AJ 1, x is cut; 2, A cuts x -, 3 and 4, B causes x to be cut by A. 

When, one studies the details of individual mbs, puzzling and 
involved problems arise, but the foregoing outline gives the chief 
poinLs. On the general question of Indo*Aryaa causal verbs Beames, 
Comp, Grom., iii, 75 ff., may be consulted. 















Iranian Words in the Kharosthi Documents from 
Chinese Turkestan 


By T. Borrow 

A J If ATE (i,e. aiate) niuy b<? connected with the A vesta n iitdfa 
“ noble “ of noble birth Cf, also **z'tc/i in the Bojtdjan 
letters “ friue-born ” tReichclt, Sogd. Ilaftdsfhnfienresitf, ii, p, 3). 
Although the dncunients do not fnriiish enough niatenhl for deRning 
with certainty the meaning of the wo«h this explanation suits all the 
passages where it occurs. It is used most freijUDUtly as an introductory’ 
term in giving lists of witnesses, e.g. 593 tatra $ncM ajhmk jfinim 
ctyhhft Dfifwiena Stigi Kuktfa “ There the witnesses ate people of high 
rank (or ** free-ljorn"), the cyhbo Dhaiiiena, Pup, Kuleya,^ etc.** 
Simibrly m 607, 588, It is worth while noticing that ihuh pwire 
is used in a similar formula in 415, though not in exactly the same 
pofiition, tatra saiSi juwoti sfamatum I^arpt^i tivira Btuidharachidat 
vagu Kolpisa, khula put re Lpat^ '‘There witnesses know this—the 
monk Parvati, the scribe Buddharaf'hida, the tmu Kolpisa, and 
Lpatga, son of a good family,” It was Important of course for witnesses 
to be of good rank (cf, ydj)1arai£i^, li, 88-9), The meaning suite all 
the other pasanges, e.g, 2T2 atm ctjhbo Snmjakem (sitiorae ajhate 
jawtia Nttfui abomata ahhyavatnatam) taro/wfi "Ttiere the serviceable 
i,c. employed m the sen-ice of the State) people of high rank 
very much disobey the tv^fibo Somjaka 

gattiFti 

Only in 557. Alao written ivuli = Iranian " treasure, 

store**, ^ treasiire-liDuac^ store-house 

varti “ keeper of the treasury aLso Both wonU were borrowed 

into Siinsbrit as and g^tljavara, and ftioce they octar in works 
written in the north-west of India {Rdjaiam^igi^il^ e.g« iv^ 589^ ami 
KfUfia^rilsn^m) they must have lieen current chiefly in that area. 
This is the only example of fij = mU in the iiocumenta+ but cf. 
/rriTIom = ktinjara in the Kliarostbi Dh. F, 


dratfiga 


In -'fjPciVnt A'Aot<ia, p. 402, Stein gives the ineaniii^ frontier- 
watch station” for a meaning which he had ileteritiiiied for 

the wonl in the {Cttrmkk K^^kmir, ih p. 291). These 

places were used for collecting custom^s dues from Tnerchantn, etc.t 
entering the country gulma). Tiie meaning is not exactly that in 
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the bqt rath(?T a taxation dapot or qffipi: in genera I p cf, 

# 

Bh irwis**ri(t eimm tvli tfatka rm dmytip (jii m pudkhitu^^, Yave flfVi na mmi 
jffthmth, nvi Kumm mtmtim yfihm^ pum ^fharo uitjak^i gni'i piaii^n, 
^irf ^t^Tfhn fktx fH€iitiHnki pHWMYi ^0 dmtfifpi Mar^li . p . jirttchidai^ 
hhufarthfii^a elidr^mpfi tlharuhtc sirfait^ rfi^ihi gnvi na yicavidaiya^ 

yo dmmf/6 na ^/^^!n7ri^f mm rayfika gtm “ Bhinia^rui 

infornvK ua tlmt lii> liaa tftken over tlie quern's tattle, he k keeper of 
the sheep At Yave avaninfi, he h tpifata in chairge of the ku/mm com* 
and now mq nie pnttinp tli^ royal t'ows In hk char^je: it k not right 
I ba t Ofn^ man i^onld hold hve or aix dr^tfpipf^ , , , you m iist enquire 
whi?thet be milly holdii m many (rti ^ Pr, dfiipi or ete). 

The kia^ I Cattle art* not to Iw put in hk charge. Tliev arc to l>c put. 
in the cKflT^e of i tmn u ho hnn not field (any other) Ccunpiire 

Riniiljir ccmplaintH tSt), 520. From these puji^gaii we miglit be inclined 
to take tilt wort] in the gpntrnl seriB^? of " ollire ‘department ”, such 
aa the oflift of *' keeper of the io> o1 cowsetc. But that the meaning 
is mor? ifecifie in shown by pa^mgea like m, P*j(tttm dmmjmnrni 
amna fr4^iiv/<f ""Com has been measured into FgiU's dTamytt^\ Here 
the dmtftm ia |jbinly the hnilding into which the com was put, Cf. S57, 
ktm dfw^o ^*dtoi^lii>uae^\ There were spfxual for 

spetial c4Hiiinoditfes as appears from 5(>7, rnasum dmniymnrni ** the 
wine^/ni ipga*\ In the |mssage quotetl in the beginning then, paiumk 
must Da>jiH not ^ ahepherd ” hut the jieison in charge of colleeting the 
revenue ftoOi the sheep in Vave nvaiia anti the dramyn k the Joeal 
office fcrthait work. 

The vora nay Imj derivwJ from the Av, dmvg- “to make firm” 
meaniiifr mj^intlJ.v a “fortifiwJ pwt” and then, rium revenue was 
gatheml iitto sarh placid, a taxation department in general. 

Hiaramm 

A title, e.g. 3»5, mamytra Kimnet/om paride luttmta 1, ” I mniaia 
(= Angb-Jndian iia»idc;A, Stein .^wrteni AAotua. p. 402) from the 
i«aro»«r.e Kqvjie 3 .a;’ The document do not supplv any informa¬ 
tion as u> ita e»<it meaning, but it may = an Iranian ,mt&rnbarfi ^ 
“ Mtinriller ” ; would become in Saka. Cf. Saka tt»m 

'■darkfu.^i" Salt,I is liorrowed from Sjmskrit. 

Compare the Sogrlbn m'rkr'k " mapkian ”. 

dars 

Tlic VA *». »«» " ,0 w ■■ (a c™l. ett,). Thr no™ 

= ■ » (f;<qiu Valent to which oceiuw more often) 329, 
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€« Op^ifa^ kadmHmi tatm dhy^i pfottca uftina Nta:iu n-Wfjuhirt/a 
eka utasa darm umm mlium t ihi I '* Anti in the hand of tliU bv 
day or night wine (that can be i-arri«l} by rtvc raniela nniat 1)0 soat; 
the load of one camel is 1 milima 1 i'Aiofwitte.” ttttt/u mnti 

tomgho idjaena atm Ktiimm doffidu "All those things were packed by 
tlio totntjha Saja then? at Kuliatii40, ^tdt ... datfidaycna wmrfsyrjf/ 
fytftfjfrt dkamua^i " U it shsll die on aocoant of its load, its 

keeper shall be owing for it,” 

All Iniiiiiiu losn-wonl. Av, dar^:- " to btail f^ika datm ( 2 iicl 
plural o(*dalgit tran-datiiig piydi ltr, Konow, jSrtJto Sludm Voatbuifinj). 
The change from the dental to a cerebral spirant is paralleldl in certain 
native names and wonls. \\e firni tlonhlets such as har^u and Ijtjrfu 
Kolittrstt and AWtawa, tiffit (epithet of a horse} andri>.<a. The f tiiiite 
probably stands for 5 (i/erftViu} on the analogy of the other sibilants, 
when medial, i becoming / {i] and e. jh (s). In Ssfca the voicing of 
internal m is attested by tlio spelling («?-?, 9 = s, Konow, Sriia 
^liulics, p. 38 J, 


trux^i 

Only in 381, iic/whimAj jiamn bkiti Tinra Ratmotrn ea 

Irusga kalammi IrubfacJia iwfawiwit njtrn^ kUainti " A man 

calUd piiama^i and a second the scribe KaiiiMitsa in a tinieofdronght, 
in a time of fumiiie matle a transact ion of buying and selling.” Probably 
an Iranian " drj'” w'ith the Indian prefix dur-^ If the word 

htfilia’ existed as a loan-word, it woultl im quite natural to add the 
prefix d«f-. The oinisabii of A-, the elision of the vowel, and the 
w'ritiiig of t- for d- are all characteristic of the language of the docu- 
inents. The transition of -^jt- to xg appears also in niu^r^u ( 040 ) 

S. wujfAa-, (ProfesHor F. W. TIuHiias compares English " dry ”, 
“drought” from an I,E, \^dAruffh-,} 

Tlie meaning is roughly clear from 67 , maha$ntt$ nagara^t dnekim 
Hityatmm bkutna “ land situated to the right of the gr<‘at city, land 
on the right side of the great city ” = A v. (= ? One exiH'cts 

as a rule the cerebral a to coireaporMl to Iranian i, as in fSaka. Perhaps 
it was palatalized because -t tended to he pronouneed yi- (e.g. gtya 
— it/aml Saka iidra “ good ” = Sogd. igr may be a parallel (= j 
out of «r Av. srlra- ?). 

It must be Imrae in mind that the reading is not alKsulutely 
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certuin, It may be (see tbe account of the alplubet Kharo^^thi 

1 p. 3(^8}* 

ifmtnmna^t 

That is an Iranian loaa^wnrd nieaniD^ carpet hafu already 

been pointetl out by Profeaaor F. \\\ Tlioiiyis {see Khar^ InscT.^ /wfcr 
Verb,), Connected with it and forining a dose parallel with Safca is 
thatyjmnd^ (also ^nitten thatmnm^) tfimnagfi. Cf. abo fhtimnina^ 
fme made of ^/jurapHJia It is apparently the same word as appears 

in Saka as thmtm ** doth 

noi^ri 

195. mkmn ""in the month of the new' year”" Imuian as 

pointed out by Konow (wottiA-a-Mrid-). Frobalily Saka* although the 
Saka for ""yeut ” in the existing ducunieats is mH {-fdf- becotniog I 
tefpilarly, Konow^ Sfjka Studies, p. 29). On the other hand, Baka 
^siri (Gen.) corresponds to Av. (aa H. W. Bailey suggests to me), 
so that perhaps final -rd l>eeaiiie r while midial rd bectime L -mr- 
[-^ri being the Locative Singular mfleetcd aocording to the Inrlisfi 
typejj wmld thus correspond regalarly to the consonantal Imso Av. 
sar^-, while would be equally regiitnrly developed out of an 
extended base. In Sogdian the ^ is preserved st&. 

9pfi^ Kcc^nis not to be an ofTK-ial {**spy"^) but an abstract noiin, 
the fun^'tioIl performed b_V a spammmita The wrord ftpam occurs 
uauaUy in connection with the verb racM-. It might bo the thing 
guarded or a cognate Aceusative. Tlie latter is show^n to be the case 
by the variant iarlavifa 578 nm ifnei (for ninyo^) 

bhavidaiytt taltimmi i^foaiwiwi #y5osfl kartnv^ “ L#et there bo no 
slackneiis on your part, at all time watch is to be made at Saca 
compared with 541 immade inoninirie] vi^ijidctni 

sttpi^aifd jMiride spam mcffanihoc “ From here 1 have sent a scout man 
to keep w-atch from the Supis"". The w^ord regularly appears in the 
funnnia at the head of documents sent to the governor of t he pro\dncc, 
Qrg, 372 md jhninpctrtea^ena (tnada meSidm^ "" Also watch 

is to lie kept ctnefiilly (unadn, or properlyeven at the expense of 
your life/* The were frontier guanb or sc^outs, whose 

business it was to look out for approaching cnenriies (Ml); alw to 
see that no unauthorised perwons croHsed the frontier. 7L 
tafjfi dhitu m ptihipmni ijtiiamlu rm pitrt 

sprj^iynpmtipii ^dhft ciftr ui{ padt^ (for pudmna ** back 
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mveirfaviiamii. Stigika and the dau|fIiteF of that (woinaa) departed 
and went as fugitives: ghe and her father along with the scouts went 
after them, and they ttimed back this caniel.^^ Cf. also 471, 

The word is no doubt Iranian *spasa (Sogdian derived from 
the verb Av. spaji- to spy, to keep watch It eaiinut be Indianp 
becaufic the palatal i is preserved in this dialeet. is developed out 
of s^p also in jmraitpara ‘^one anotherseems to lie a 
compound containing the “to protectCoinpare the (Saka) 
proper name in N,\V. India KahaptiHu “ protector of the people 
spdsn- devclopctl the meaning of “service"' in middle Iraniitn 
(e.g. in Sogdian, and cf. H. IL *Schacder Iramttt, 1034, Ahli, G. W. 
Gottingen), This meaning would suit admimbly the phrase {see 
above) avi sfiam jtridaparimgma f^mda racEidimja “also your duty 
is to be kept even at the expense of your life TIiJs would mean 
that the tw o meanings existed side by aide in this language, because 
in other passages (e.g. 541 quoted above) the more limited (ami 
original) meaning is obviously required. 

Only 41®, A title, Anito&m paridr from the denu^ 

Aipto Can this be connected with A\\ daem ** religion ” ? For the 
auflix -14^ apphed to other than u-stems of. revaiu^ from iVraifa. 

tmam 

nactm ia used in phrases with the verb “to go"'; naara 
fjachftmii, nanra ffamdavo. It is probably not a place-name since in 
this language the Locative has completely superseded the Accusative 
in expressing the goal w ith verbs of going, etc. They say invariably 
^mdmrt^ Khtttanmpmi (pita, etc. The .iccusativc is oiilv 
meil in stereotyped plirases like the frequent fimmnu gaipdaw^ wfuch 
acems to mean “ take possession and presuniably ^ S. as<^mm 
fpitrtiivyam (like ^^poascss'^ from wrfeo). 

Dr. H. W* Bailey has suggested to me a comparison with Sogd. 
wy^V “wild animals, game” ny^'ijrkr'y “hunter"" (Xow Pcm. 
fioxcFr “ game"'), which would give very good sense. Cf. 13 
tiojp; kabhodhiwn storam fnhm jamtia Mm nudira gadatmli^ 

vadavi uspo ""(be complains) that in his kabh^f/iU there are 

marcs and horses, people go hunting there and shoot the mares and 
horscia ", The kMfKiha wo uld he some privately ow ned pasture land. 
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= ”, hi cQiJiftfiml ID the Intlex. Wrh to A\% h/f7io. If 

so it is borrowred fiom Sogdian (#7) nod not Snku (/wr/n h Kiit it lOiiy 
quite probably be Indian — Pali ^7/^"" pleasant, avr oetTJie negative 
assdtii shows that there was n doutile eoiisonant there orij^oally, and 
if this is the same word it must have been sr beoause in this dialect 
Ar becomes ^ (e.g. mrHfimna, m^tli = = iutcimi) imta 

nipans cooked ” in i^anskTit and the lueanJiig might then develop 
into “ pleasant to tasteand then ** pleasant, sweet” in generah 

OrnER Iranian Wobds 

^^onfi ” horse ” S. occurs meaning ii beast of hujrlen in 

the Divt/^^mtluna^ but that may be a loan-word too. du-im ” sen 1 m? ” 
eoinpoiinds with -mrn uApi^mra slorarfETti w/uerim. ** day ” which 
Konow derives from Iranian '^to shine”, raht “authority, 
Hupt'rvisor pmAifaf(only 318 ) may be = Saka ptaiiOna “ ganiieut”. 
Further (ax pointed out by Konow) jfteni^ under the cure of” 
= Saka ^slnltfar Sogd. Zffmjhj 29S = Saka “ C|uarrel ”* 

[limtjhft 

Title of ft king of Khotnn mentioned in fitll /fAcrfriMfl tnnhamtpi 
raytilirct^i fiiiUtjhmtjti Atyidmirnkmipi. The title can be exphiimid 
as a translation into Imiiinn of the Greek title uTpaTjjyS^. The term 
oTgaTTyyov wtis ciiirent in X.W. India, being founds for instance, on 
the corns of Aspav^arman, with the inKcription ImframrMapulfam 
AApaivirtmsia Mfalt*gasn jaipiam. That Imnian kings should translate 
a foreign tenn like that into their own tongue was quite natural. The 
tranabitlon is literah flnka kmn ” anny” (Av, and -flzsi or aza 

from the verb az- to lead ** (=^ a.yiii). For the use of uz- of leading 
armies cf. Barthobmae s AkitfitmcJi^s WMetbtich n .\\ ; and for 
compounds with -dia compare words like Av, and mmm. 

This points to the existence of on Iranian dyimaty in Rhotun at 
the ilute of this document. {Whixt the date waa is ijuite uncertain- 
The dcM ument i.^ the only one wc {Kigset^ in the Khotsm Prakrit. It 
may l>e earlier or it may lie later than the docuimenta of ^^iya.) Later 
of course (eighth eeiitury) the 8aka bnguage was used for literufy and 
administrative purpri^es in the Khotau realm. How long liefore that 
there had been Iranians in the area la not known. The following 
facts 1>eariug on the question cun be stated. 
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(1) Tliero were pructically no people? hcjirinrr Imniiiii noma's in 

the Shuti-Sbau kinj^tJom at tlie time of the doeauieivtis. The only 
certain ooea are Timitham = (or it may cojitaiu. the 

diA^ine napie Tint, frequent in the wuflt, rtpcSdrijy etc. aa Dr. H. U. 
Bailey suggent^s, T<trnfiirp(t ^ The element -i^Apfi oc.vmts 

also in other namea in which the Jirsti nieniher ia not so clear, e.g. TittUnipa 
SuraJtpa^ ^utus/Ft. Inmian -ntztmi ^enia to tm^ur in NintiimmtiU and 

Like -srwo it ia added to in the native language. 

Lpiptmmm pn^siiniably eontaiiia the same l>ase sis> wbicli is, 

of foursep not Iraniari+ f'iiuilarly -fhtna in Cirnipliftm compjired with 
Cinasetia and Cmihi. Apart from these the ma^is of native names 
are definitely not Iranian. 

(2) Tfie names which appear in the solitary document fnjjn (Cliotan 

file quite difTertmt from the usual type at Niya, and, sso fnr as con be 
judged fioni such small evidenee, would fMiiiit to a difieretit language 
being spoken there. A pliuuttni contains the sound ph [ =/} wliich does 
not occur in native proper natiies in the !^^iya documents (only in the 
ImniiiTi -pAorff mid might be 

Imnimi containing Av. ^ar^nak' like The 

uamc Sjmntfiihl may connected with Avestaii luore 

holy ' * and Middle V. sprm}k (from *sp(inijttkn-, cf. Bartholomacp a^v.). 
Tints in one dociiiiient we have tw'o names which ate probably Iranian. 

(S) The change from c to T which is characteristk of S^ika had 
occorred at the time of tlik document, e.g, Siinibrly of 

a to u citdi^uli (Niya) [t hud uot oceiumi at the time the 

word jhcm^i wns borrowed into the Niya Prakrit. 

(4) Tlicre are u gre^at nundicr of Indian wonls in Saka which am 

dL-finitcly Prakrit, and not Sanskrit. Quite difibrent from the other 
Central Asian laugUJigea^ 4SogdLin (with hurflly any loan w^ords^ and 
Tokhanan with words borrow’ed straight froju Sanskrit. For instance, 
the Saka for '" attendant k ^ of the Khiimsthi 

documents. In Tokharijiii w^e lia^T fijxnfi/idi/ak liorrowcd straight 
from Sanskrit, This can lie best oxplsnne<l by assuming that an Indian 

Prakrit had been used bv the Sakas of Khotmi as an admluislrative 

¥ 

language, and that must Imve been at the time of this docurnent. 

(5) Of the Iranian loan-wortls oceiirring in the KliaTOathi docm 
ments, a iiunil>eroccur in North India, i^hora guiija fpinjiimm 

ft mm draiigft are Ijorrow'cd into Sanskrit, oncum in inscrip¬ 

tions in NAW India. This suggests that the Iranian loan-worths were 
not bortow^ed in Central Asia, liut in N.W. Indio during the 
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time of Iranian domitiatioD, and imported into Central Asia as an 
int«|!;ral portion of the Prakrit. 

y (6) Additional note , — A few men of Khotan are mentioned in the 
documents from Niya. Their names are not Iranian- Examples are t 
^nm^o 322, Saiha 335, J/owmb 517^ Kho^ 362, Kamm^ 30, Ptfsam- 
dho 216* It looks as if the pqpulntion of Khotan was definitelj not 
Iranian at the time of the documents from Niya, i.e, in the third 
century a.d. 












Beitrage zu elner Milindapanha-Bibliographie 

A'ot) Siegfried Behhsjnd 

CcciTUii^it^Gf/ram p. 34@) 

111. DER PAL1-3!IL]XDAF.ASHA 

A. Te.vte 

1) Alatinskripte 

aj In 

Hi(*r iat ^^ell^icht zni^iat 

38* das PaInihIfitt'-JM?!s* zu nc^nnoiij. vi^^Icht'Si <Jc in acin^ni 

Catalncfuf, of PdH, SuthaUse, and SaitRl'ni .^fSS. in the Tetnpte LUftaries 
o/Cnflon (Colombo, 1805) p. 9. al»„coniiiioD“ bcipichTiet. Ea finthult 
178 Blatter, 17 EoU lang, 9 Z^eilen ouf der Soite. 

39. Bentotte, Tempel von (BoDtota Vnnavana Vihiira): 5 MSS, 
des und 1 saniie.* 

40. CoIodiIk) : Bluaeiun. 1 MS. in birmaiilachcr Sebrift ,* 

41. Colombo: Musoum. I MB. in Binglui1e«Li!cIierSchrift.^ 

42. Mnhini, Tvmpel von; 6 MSS. dea M. und 1 sanni',* 

43. Miilgiri Gaik, Tompcl tor : 5 MSS, dcs M * 

44. Sanmilting Spence liarily. No. mi: Mitind&pFmhnS. 
(Singlialosiaeh oder Pali ?) * 

^ LcJdcr kdnnle kh mfr iLh^h nirht bsw^hnffijo* nr bt in ili!>utAcKm 

4lfi?nthpb4-is wn^llotfarkpii nkhl voiiwodcn, W^rtli kk Ai^Vn durmtui 

hrinfcen knnn [aummr in diT vorlJrgrndf n Hu^h itoch 7S lintl STi), m Vpnlojifcc ich 

dim Iltrrm GfJgrf. <|fir di<^ Gate h4itln, m\r nnf kin Sr 

auTdfn M. beK^^ljlirhrn Stellen aiig jnelnc-m I^rAt«xfmrdKr alH-whl^il^c-n. In SAlw\a j 

A a^kmbot 

Skrrn. Um und in Unrdf mAufmit "TKe nnd lit^^ratun^ of tbp 

gju-kfle ld4(J-7 (ColninlkOv IS6Ik pp, IK^ 104, baiw kh. iibg)Fwhr]i vs>li rinor 

hrninfigrn ELrwAfanung ^idmdnppiin;ui» nuf p. aj dr* pmnrrn Wktkvn, nic^htA 

ikhrr ikn M. finikti ktinom. Auf ikitl Titclblatt Tnn d'Aiwia KAtulng nt^ht „ pAft 1 
Swh Pckrinen kfiinr- wcin'nrn Trilo rrschkikf-n tn icin^ ikmi MMmsnknrt^ The Putl 
LUcraiun of gfbt Auf p. ^llS nur ^Irfi im f'r^hkni^ticn Band an. 

* Vgl. l-pkimu The the rnfarRaUnt^n, nmt the Hdj^-Vaii , *London 

1833. Tol. iit, pp. 170. ITI. m, lt«. m. Ein nl^nfilh in dor TrmpcSl^< 
van Bfnlo^A kcfindlirk«^ singk. MS. m\i Erkl^ning ickwioi^r M.-.Sklk-n ». BiU, Rfl, 

■ Vg]. J/T'iS'., 1832 k P- Si. Sq, Dk kkr vnn Ilhyii Dnvkk pp. 40-58 gi^bone 
Lkflifi vcm. lift Au^nind einca ™ dt 1870 hf-rtmagi^h^ncn Koto logs 

XtmtnmmgquU-Ilt. 

^ JPT.%, Inc. rlu Xo. 30. 

‘ ■. 8penn> Hartly „ fin! uf bciolu in thu P,li mit Singhiilm jn 

JCIlItAS^ t947-S (Colnmthi, IBTOI. pp. Dino [Jhi^ MrtrUint .tirh Tonn^at 

CtjftoH, 4. Ann. (I vol. i, p. IH(5 D. Wtf die MSS. nneh Hwlv'i Tode |{«bi»b(.|i 
ninil^ kt mlr iiklit btLkiinttt 4 
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45. Ssinm^Umg Spence Hanly, NOp 26^1 : }Iitim{Hprmltna^nni.^ 
Pilitcxt in sinjjhfilcHii^cht'r UinsclidfE mit flinglialesLscUeif Pjimpliraso.* 

^ji Eumpi^ « 

46. CarnUridpt^: Sir. Scott. ] MS. himinni^ches iiissaya-® 

17, Gambritlfl^'i Tftnity Goll<>g<?, 1 SK. in siamesischcr S^'hrift.* 

■IS, Cnnibridge : GnivcTsity Libniry No. Add. l^riL 1 auf 
Paliiililatt in slngludcslsichFr Sclirift. 154 BlSttvr,* / 

49. KojK'nliagtMi; Kpl. Biljliothefc, No. xxxiii, 183 PalmblStter 
in ainglinlfiiiM.-her S>t‘hrift.* 

60. Kopeiihitjifin : Kgl. Bddiolhek, No. xisiv, 117 Pnlmbhittcr 
in flingbalefiistilit'r Sclirift.^ 

&L Lci|>2i|;-; Indiflclips Iiwfitut der UnivetBitwt. 1 Pjilinbkttms., 
IfU BJattet 2u \c 7 nnd S Xoilen (die Vorderjieiten dts 1. u. ‘J. Bkttcs 
sind unbtacliriebeii). Siiiglifiksiaclie 3<elirift.“ 

62. Leningrad: Asiati.sidifii Mnaeum. I Palmblatt-MS. (MR. 
vii, 44) V'oii 172 + 2 Bliittem zu je S Zeiicn. Singhalesiache 
Sclirift. 

Weiclit iiii fiJIgemeinen tiltht vom Text der Trcneknur'seheii j!ta- 
galje nb.* 


» ». Anjn, Ttmi Jtr cwlierjjelii niiijn 

■ Manly i^rklart vmnm- fuli.'i^nilf rmitiEH'ti: „ pir4j[ikniM<a of tho rli(M.^uiKs of JBinlhK, 

Ihi- V»l[ text Ijfinn hiieI iIk-ii an Eiijilrtmitioii, dayiift liy HaiuLv in 

Jn Eonii^ iiMitiu™ ihn aannS m A literal fraiwUtbn. anij iti uthim tlit m n long com. 
mpnlap' m tangh w*.y| " ISMO 7, tk^lombo, im\, p. ICH). 

* Vj(l. SHK,- 3Sv p. XVip M. n. .Iv Kill birnwn bicEuw nuiBiayji. mLKjnichtp nneh dtr 

dort BcaGhrcibnny von llhya DnvkJRp rfin-m pinghalccbll^bm mmK h. 

Anni. 

* VjgE. SBE„ 35, |K KVii, u. n. I, 

* Vgl , Ji'TH., 1^, fi, I4fl, J Jfg. i.t, Wk mir I Jr. E. J. TIk.i™ von drf 

UnwrailAm-biMiothi'k rtriindlidii.t mhtcilt, Hacs v«i 14 MSS., ilte IfiTa 

•Uii arm B«jt» v.rfi ttf. H«>5t migrkauft vruHen. Ur. Thoam.* hat irirh am h «IJc ilbhp 
grnmihl re-lnartrllpn. du» r« .irh am Rnrt'. ,\1.S. handrU. wftcjif* TiTniJsih-r Ini 
wiiior AiHHiahu (W(W. ta] mit hrjirirhnil hat. 'IVnnrknrra,. t) " zu iilpiitiliHrmi 
idt niir hiihu-r niflit (i^-liiTi|^n. 

* Ygi, WwtrrKaiinl. fWwa indict m. TffiM Itarnkwns {KfllK-nhwirli. ItUOt 
$4P.41lfc 50^. and Jm,. tm. p. I4H^^ Trriirknpr’a MS. „ A.“ 

» Vgl. WwtrtgaAfd. Dfj. oil,, p. SOS, uml lue. ril. ' Tworkm-r', MS B *■ 

■ Emr jp-rwae Ifcachprit.iing Ilamlinhrifl haW kb * 1 , Urm, (kh-4m™‘ 

Or.grr Itl Miinrhim gesrhirkl s «k wU, airnn Ha»m verhandeu kt. in dep Z^tsekrift 
Jiif jf/ni*i.ifriz al])fipdjiickt Htnion. ^ 

K^ptbf, indiyUci t^hyyUeJ. Santaril NlikatalJ 

MJPonav. typi.k I. k^Pvja^H 10)4 (= Kat,»l„p A*ia).kago Mazeja Imp*H*t„mkoj 
Akademu Nauk [) (Aurdpf Ictzlrn L nLublAjjimite aurb laN-iilj«-h«r Tiki t CakliijMU 
«id«-um iiianujtflptnram l.idimnim q,d in .Wpnnka lmta.rWk Srkntlai^m 
IVtnipulltanac Mu.vo AaktiPa Jkurrfi antiu, Aurtom X.D.M.. Kmc. ], Pttrrtntdi ini.l 
(= Cauhfi 3r<.»i Amalid 1)J, p. Jto* s„. ^ ‘®“ 
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53. Loudon : Britiish JliiS4?tiiri, No. Oric^nt. 45S: ] MS. von 392 
Biilttern. BUmaiibcheas nissavaj 

54. Iiondon: India Office, ilanduIaj-MSM neue No. J2d: IMS. 

voii 241 zn je 9 Zeilen. BimiiiDisclie Schrift .® 

55. London: India OfSoe, Mandalny-M?^,, neue Nq, 127. 1S6 
BliiCt^^r je 9 Z^ilen (dk Blatter U bb nlh fehlen). Palniblatt, 
fiimianische Schrift.* 

JSe. London ; Bibliotbek Dr, Rost. 1 ^IS. in birjnaniflcher Schrift.* 

57. P«ris: Bibliothfeque Nationiile. 2 M5S. in sinffimieaiwher 
Schriffe.^ 

58. ParU, Bibliothis^ti^ Nattotmlc, Zalilreictie Piagmontc dts 
M, in knnibods^baiTiiseher Scbrift.^ 

2) Texiauiigfihcti 

ffj /b L^tUm 

59. MUindnpaiiho, Milintfapra&na. Pilitext in hengalischer 
Umschrift. Hpmusgegf.dx'n mit dner benpiliaclipn tlbcrsetzung, 
Anmerknngpn naiv. von Vidhutekliaia Bhatticurya. YoL i, 
pts. 1-2. 4* (27 X 16cm.); iv, 42, vUi, i, i, 325 pp. Calcsntta : 
(Vaftgiyafliihitya pftrisftJ) 19(19 {= Pat^ad-ipntiikSivn No. 23). 
(Barnett, S.C. 2, Spalte 634, und J. F. Biunihardt; Bengali books 
(= Catalogtte of the Librartf of the India O^w, voJ, ii, part iv, Siippla- 
irtHht 1906-1920). London, 1923. p. 193). 

inbirma»imihen IMttnt 

60. MiUndapatiha pdlito. Horaui^cgebeii von Hsiaya Hbe. 4“. 
i, 395 pp. Rangoon : 1915. (Barnett, loc. cit.). 


' VgL JITS.. 1883. p. U2. 

*■ t"gl JPTS., ISM-tf, p. 40, 

-1!. t MS. „ M “. tVo di£«es MS. iich aa^ntiliekUrli b«tiailct, v«uj icb 

aic^ht. AiiuJi habc icb, objCnolicn Ton dcm. wm Troni'ktwr in wtnrr Ewtoiluiur xq 
Kinn (IkrOber mgt. kcJnr nMiTtrn Aj^ixa OWr dinu MS. .unlindiH 

® Wt. nnri Pinrr fpsundlichcn Mittciluw 

Toil Prof, ^ett, unmO|fl«^l., awh nind aW. 04 qnd Bi6i. .15, wiemirdit BiWiotbsk 
. whioiht, nieht mit i}im IdwitiwL lih hiw >udi R«t'. 

M..MS. .ofo^hnwn, wolrke. Tnmcknff in «in„ Bit 

„ C ftbrr ,.C" fait tuicfa Hnrr MtltMlntiR Ton Dr. Tllomi» von der 

** S.Anm, S nnfdrr voriirrf„,bc.ndm 

t pL J/'Ta, ISdS. p. 30 (Foer}, Ornnllno HtitrhreihgnG ■. Cakaton, ratahmu 
OlOmiueriU Mturritu (f jOHm 3c ftw-iculer ^nwhllscritii pAli*," Pi^ 
I,ernqx. ISW^BihliolliJqqeXaiioiialT, d^pMtrment dnl imwiwmU}. Ko. 358 und 359* 
tgl. JPTSn Joe. cit„ unil Cabaton. up. cit.. Ho. 360,|. 

VOL. VII. P*«T 3. 


> 
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61. Aliihutapanha pSlit&, Heramagegtben von U Hpyo. -1 . xvi, 
353 pp. Rangoon: 1916. (Barnett, loc. cit.). 

62. MUindapaiiha jalito nimj/a. Mit einer birnaaniscten Inter* 

pretatiop jedes eia^loen Wort^c^ voq Adificavaipsa- Heranage^bed 
vou t Hpw. 4^ ^ PP' Kapgoon: {Bam^tt, loc. cit,) . 

Hiorlici^ gcliort wahKcheLnlicli diich: 

63. Being the portion pri.'acrihed for the Calcutta 

B..^. Examination- Edit«l hy Maung Tin, 8°. u, 107 pp. Rangoon : 
1915. (Barnett, loc. dt.). 

64. TrenckneTi V(ilhelm) - Pedi Part L London and 

Edinburgh : Williams and Korgatc, 1879, 8", 83 pp, 

Enthalt onter dem Titel A ijum'fflew o/ 3/iliM(?a]|j<iwAo * auf 
pp. 5-28 den Text der Bahiiakatha (entspricht: pp. 1-24 von 
Bihl. 65). Weitere Teile diesea ’Werke* b. Bibt. 81 tind 98. 

65. Twnckner, V{ilbebi): The MiUndapaUo, being dialoguoa 
between king Milinda and the Buddhist aage Nuguaena. The Bali 
text, edited by V. T. London and Edinburgh: Willinms and Worgate, 
ISaOt gr, S“, viii, 430 pp.» 

Bie .^usgabe bemht auf Bi6f. 49, 50, 48, 56, nnd cincr 
ainghaleaiBchen Handachrift, deren Lesarten bis zum Ende dw 
Bahirukatba Trcnckner von Childers niitgrtcilt vsnitden und welche 
Tienckuer mit „ D “ beieichnet.* 

Eintcilung: Eiideitung (pp. iu-vii). AbkQrxungen (p. ™). 
Test (pp. M20). Anmerkungen (pp. 421-430). Verbesserungen. 


% (Samctl M nictta Gnuitlf^rti iloctl lnuft d«*T Vcrb^irart R»e|j|pQn 

diiraul K-hlk»eiU Ji« W lie* anirlb hief um TO4? In blmwidMlwii IajIU™ 

■ Auf p. 71 erfiliTt mui, iIajh (!jw 55p«rtiifTi jrfLoii \M^ g»cliTKbcEi and 
piliToriwKern im MurvLuJeript wurdf dH Aiwfki^nfndm Worts vcm 

Cbildcm tm Vonrort XU sflntm ISiTS Pali.WiJrtwbncli^ p. Jtvii); die 

Vin^fiTcntlicKung wurdG verMSgert. 

a VftTa difHirttJ Wtrk irt IMSi* rotl dtf Rfj^ynl AHtatic Society nil 5 . Batwl ikr G- 

ckn phfltogrtt|il5m'bfr XeTadrork nvchivnrn 
(xi nnd 4*Kk pp^)- Er iit im \>rglt|ch ^um Emldru’tk um Tolgrikiiei f^elteri : ^ 
tin Iidifcll44vwfU-hni!i (pp. 2) ^inen aUgfHbemen Inde^ \thi C. J. Bylunds, 

pjn, 43^56) tlivd 3) silken Indes dcr GiithJiiP, ieiJWiniTn4'n|$e#tr{lt V<ro Frau Rhys 
(pp. 4J5j-fiOlL Anxfigtil dwK* KeiMlruckHi: EdwB.rd J. Tbumwi in : JHA^n Il329i 

pp. 3,15-7 ; //if., 1, Nr. 48. 

*■ Dk^ HiiBdikdirift mwif! TrencknerV ,, M " 56) ttl hdirfiUfi£3Win Ntt uir 

^k1^^ nicht gdlungen. 
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&} Im fiami-eu^n ^ 

66. Milivdnpanhd^ Catt^italLitthpreiia Dhammapaniokk-hcm 
MatatakhnttiyatatiittvAsina sodhita, 2466 Buddhasake muddita. 
Syanmratthussii rojadhriniynm fBangkok]: MaMmakutariijavidya- 
Iftyena pakisita 2406 [1923], gr, 8% ii, xii, li, 5.34 pp. + % Tafpln,* 
(Barnett, S.C, 2. Spalte 634.) 

In nn^kakjtim^n Leitem 

67. Publisbed by ’ll, J. Rodrigo at the 
\'idyasugara Press, Colomlw, 1896 ; pp, SO, demy Svo; Part," 

Zitiert nach A. W, dc Silva; A list of Pali books printed in 
Ceylon in Singhalese charactets, JPTS., 1916-12, p. 147 {So. 149). 
6fl. Mitiiniapanho, ntc. Herausgegeben von Anomadassi. Teil I, 
8", 80 pp. (Colombo), 1896. (Barnett, S.C, 1, Spalte 387.) 

Die Ubcrekistimmang voo Ort, JaKr und SeiteazaHl mit Si6J. 67 
ist auffallend, dock kann ieh, da rneine Qiiellen koine niihereu 
Angabea tnachcm, niebta uber das Verbeltnia der beiden Werke 
zueiiiander aussagcn. 

B. ObEHSETZI'A'QEN 

], l olhtdndige Vberselsttngen odw Ulxvsdzuiiffcn iwi gfdsseren 

Teikm deg jV/. 

4z) I%if 

69- fl- Btbl, ,'59. 

In* Birmnn^mhe 

Mabel Haynes Bode nennt in ibrem Bitoldein ; The PuU titeralur* 
of Pumts (London, 1909) anf p. viii unter den im Britidi My-seum 
bpfindiicfieii ^Verkcii: 

70. Mnhidapanhnttitthu, Buimpse tranplation from the Milindo. 
Rangoon, 1882* 

Ferner macht ate (op, cit., p. 108, So. 248) damnf aufmcrksain. doss 
sich enf einer binrtaniachen Sehenkungslnachrift vom Jahn? 1442 
ein Wcrk 

7t. MahnapaUPa, also ofTenbar ein binaaniseher SL. dndet, 

' Vgl. ,uth /JiN, 77tf. 

■ tJinit* Wsrit bcBitxt •uoli die rnive«it*t».ltihlioibpfc Uijnig (0™nt. Lh 
£» Mt, vie »UJI eiflcm ckgrbefttien fogViUcLnibeo vom „ 2» Toee doi 

moMla hlM. ■' lRi!3 hrrvs-lgpht. ein (J«fh™k dw PrinHMfn S^dilhMlninau 

die (ill ilinm 00 . GrhultHteg du Buch xnr Erl Ciilrmng an din J$S[I im Alter von 5 Jahr«' 
vntorbcfw Frinipnain Nabbleannlniriaaguf r«i«ncnt|irli| hat (i, p. Ill, Die 
li ohcngeiiBiiDten Tafcln hrin«sil rhologwiiiliieii der beld«i PrtFiftMatnwi' Der Teit 
wflipbi mark viiift Trenckti^r'wEu^ii ab, 

‘ Plarollni. iJtidduBiu 1121 erwlbnl, p. 90, ehte binrntiiMlw tJbeiKH«unii 

HAiuNVin Tib¥li 
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SlElsTOIE^Ii BEHRiS^lNtS— 


€) In* Diuix^ 

72. Nyanatiloka (Antori Guetli}: Die Fm^n des Ein 

historisclier Eoniad, eathflltend Zwieg;4Hspra<;he ^wlscheu dnem 
Griedienkonigc und cinem biiddhistiachen Iklonehe iihcr die tricbtig^tea 
Punkt<? der buddhietisclien Lehre. Aus dtsm Puli mm erat^^nnuile 
vnllsstandtg ins l>eut^cbe libersatzt von N* Enstcr Biiiid.^ Leipzig : 
Mux Altmann 1919,® 8®, xvi und 3S8 B. (pp. 28T-538: Anbang ond 
|le*iHl<^rb Zwf'it^r Band. Mimchcn-Neubibi^rg: Dakar Srhlosa 
1924, irr. 8^, vUb 268 pp. (pp. 239-26S* Anhang utid Ref'ister). 

Der L Band c^ntbrdt die Gbersetzung bis M. 188, 7 = 9 . l\% 
3 (i, 260)p der xweitc die ITbeJnsetaung von SI. ISS, 8 = Q. iv, 4 * 
{i ;i6l) bia mm Scliluss.^ 

73 . Schrader, F{rie<lrich) Otto: Die Fmge^i des Kdmtis 
MennndwA. Ana dem Pali zuin emten Mnle Lna Deut^icke iibersetz.t 
voTL Dr* pliii. 0. Set. Berlin : Paul Raatz o,J. (IW).* S'", xxxv-i- 
172 + ixvii pp. 

■ Ih'T TiIa'J vaf dptn U tmtchbgljhtlp linfl fin nitl der ** Tulanij Ufrniit&fif, 

Dffllnjirlliwit. CfyIan" In y S<?t z l>kfi dw MiUpular Von HTilkkhn 

XyK-nntiluVcn Slim fT?ft«n HIaIc volLftAndi^ inn Driitfrlip ul^r^llt. Teik 

> Ziim 8fhliisfl <li'r VnrTHlf (vom OklisliHr llUHiS finrlrt eirh (p. Lti} dv Annifrkuri^: 
^ ObsiFiir voriitTgrtirlrt Werk berc-jtJi H^rb^t mis m l*if-frrunpfn mmpppebrn wurde, bit 
spin ErnfbfiiH'n in Huchfnmi lnfD|||;]F ilm VVcItkHi^r^ biilrf ritif Verzf}|{i!run^ Von 
aber 5 Jnhreai frbttra* Bbnkfniw b Hnniburg, Mni 

^ Bfi N>'iin.mtilnk& miw o« ELuf p. 1 dm i?. Blnnili^a nurli ^ 4. Kapitol"" Ktntt 
„ 3, KjipitrlKriiatn. fnlgt hier dtm Intnm iJi^r Tfi^nfknrT’M-bcti 

Aikn^nbcfy dio M. 211, 4 „ tntiVd Atntt „ rntUlLho V." b^t. Tf^ni^kncr 

Tcrbrtwert dfci Irrtiim M. A^t. 

* Im £r B*.ni|p fcind 4 m 8 c-Ktm 3 Hhk-ii ebr Tn?ni?‘ktid'r"ik’hrn Aia^jj^br fartljiufi?nd 
vi’fzfichnrl f im fralfn E*fide fphlt diWe ErloEirhtfmug ffir don Bfnutif f. 

* Ffir Werk hnbo iph dm JuhTVungmbfn IWCp und 1FW>7 gcfanditi. 

WintfmilB' Angabo laos d. indr LiH., 2. Band, p. 139, ki. 4), die licb aneb 

im 2. Bupwlf iief Ton Bfrtbalf t tl. [^rbrnaTm Ikprau^pg. 4. Anf I . ron €biLnt«|Hci d* In 
Sflujw*yf> d*r Ki>U^in»^j>r,kkMr. (Tubingen i'^^} mif S, 1^2 {Konow) und. 

in der ZdtfTbHR „ BuddbLntuirbEr I . -tnlitgniK^i P- iriril 

liekrAftigi darrb die MuddhUtiAcJi* (Bctbliilt xnr ZritMilirin /Jrr BvddhUl), 1. 

JjibTg- (SttaS-Oj* wn diu liV^rk snaT p. 12 and 13 aLi KfUfrK’htSntiQg nngeseigt wild. 
Dm JrHf 1907 laHngm ; Enmctl* S.V* 2* :H|«ltr C34; /A-m** p, 22 n. j <}iirbc>, 
/udirn CAnddr«rif?ii (Tfibingwi, 1914)* p. 30. n. I ; Bifd. llO, p. I4I!J; 

Ffiirf1y< i>cr lirvdiMkrFntf.1 nqrA fSHr™ FAli-W^ritM^ Anfgmbt (IBIO}, p. 215 ; 

OldenbfFg, AKhipfr Erii^hn^ttrinMnxhajK 13, Bond (1910), p, ThOS. Auf. l!H>T wriftt 
ebcnrallj citfr BeaprtFhung von Schmdfr'a t-bcrMlziinj^ darrh ^^Idi-nKt fickrr f-T) 
in der BuddkiMimiheM IVqrfr, 1, Jobignng (llKlT-ak pp. K&-tll* Jb nlirh EibrirbH' 
BQrbfrbitiilog ucid dm ^d4PHtF Tiitidrm-k* iln* Wrrk iintrr iWm Ja.hre 11107 ftnifibren. 
TJt diftiW jiitr ale ErNrbnnungMjAbr dn Burbee gMiihert. WckIuffIi «ich die Angmbr 
JflOfi erkUlrt, rernmg ieh niiht zu ; rbEbieht whim in diMem diilir 

tirm erate IJerentliig dm WerlcMi T Dm Dntum im {BiU. 104, p, xii) iniiw nuf 
riiLcm MiMven^tAndnuf bemhm. 
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Inhiilt : \ onvcirt {pp, iii-v)* Elaleitiing [pp. vii-xixv), Uber- 
flctziuig (pp, 1-95). InhaltAungabe der nicht iibcraetzteu StOcke 
(pp. 97-116). Die chineaiachcD .itiimaben nad ihr Verhfiltnis mm 
Pali*Tcxt (pp. 117-125).* -inmttkungen (pp. 127-172), Register 
(pp. i-xvtii). Bcrichtigqi^D imd Zusatse (pp. jcix-xxvii). 

Wie schon atis diesei Inbaltaangabe crsichtlich, iiberaetxt Sch, 
deD Text nur teilwei»e, ond zwar deo Teil, welchen er fiir den 
Ur-M. halt. Die ubersetxten Stellcn vcrhalten eicli wie folgt xnm 
Trenckner'cschen Text i 


Schrader Trenckner’seher Text 

Eiideitung [=1. Buck] {BatirakBtlii) 


p. 3, Abs. 1. „ Eg gibfc . . . bk 
< 4 * alldr Art **- 

p. 3j Abs+ 2. pj Dart in Indien 
- * bis p. 4p Zeile 9 !i,: 

. logen kann/‘ 

p. 4, Xeile S t,d. : „ jener Zeit 
nun . * bis p. 5, Absats: 

H s s . Xirvana-Wolkis der 
Wahrheit.'* 

p. 4, Abs.: „ U^d Devaniantiva 

w 

sprnch .. .“ liis mim Ende der 
„aU8Bcien Erzuhlung-' auf p.8. 


p. 1, 13: „ Atthi Vonukanam 
. . , bis 2, 7: „ , * . nise- 
vitam." 

3, 26-1, 15, 


21. 12-22. T. 


22, 18 bis Sum Scfalusa von 
p. 24. 


2. Buch : Die KeniUEcichon “ (Lakkluii^apanba) 

pp. 11-73. pp, 23-64. 

3. Buch. TiZwei&laDdDoauiigeii‘*(Viinaticchedanapa3ha} 


4. Kapitel 

Abschnitt 1 tmd 2 (pp. 77-8). p. 65,1-29, 

Abschnitt 6 (pp. 78-9). pp, 6S, si_e9, 15. 


Abschnitt 5 (pp, 80-1). 

»> 8 (p. 81), 

„ 10 (pp. 81-2) 


5. Rapitel 

p. 7t, 16-29. 
p. 72,19-32. 
p. 73. 9-22. 


l>itacr AWhnJlt irurdc Mhiia SiU. SS angcuigt. 
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eiECFRlEP PEHBSINtt — 


r>. Kapitt;1 

Abwhnirt 1 (pp. 83-4). p. 73. 24-74, 17. 

„ 6 atwl 7 (pp- 84-6). p* 76. 22. 

„ 9 (p. 8.6) p. 77, 8-22, 


7. Kapitel 


Abschnitt 2 {p. 86) > 

,, 4 untl 5 {pp, 87-9). 

7 and 8 (pp. 89-at). 
„ 14-16 (pp.9l> 93} 


p. 89. 17-27. 
p. 82, 12-83, 20, 
p. 83, 31-84. 26. 
p. 86, 8-67, 19. 


4^} /iM jSnglischi 

74, Da^'ids, T. W. Rhya: fke Quenfioitt o/ Khtg Trans¬ 

lated from the Pali by T. \V, Rh. D, 2 Baade. Oxford : Clarandon 
ProKf, 1890 ‘ und 1894. i: xUxaad 315 pp.; ii; xxvLi und 383 pp. {= 
SBE„ vols. 35. 36.) * 

Eioteilung; 1. Band: Itdialteverwnchiua tpp. vij-x). 
Kinleitung (pp. xi-xHx). OlwraeUung von pp, 1-210 der 
Ttpnckner’schcn Atisgabe (pp. 1—302). Appendix: Devadatta 
in den Jataka* (pp. ^8-4). Addenda et Cortigcnds (pp. 306-6}. 
Eigonnamen-Indcx (pp. 307-10), Sachragister (pp. 311-15). 
2. Band: Inhalts^'crxeiclaois (pp. vii-X). Eiiileitnng (pp. xl- 
xxvii). t‘l>er 8 et 2 ung, pp. 211-420 der Trencknet schen Auagnbe 
(pp. 1-375). Nachtfage und Vorbeaserudgen (pp, 377-8). Sacb- 
register (pp. 381-3). 

«} In* 

76. B'inot. Louis: Ias queslioua de Milinda (.l/t'/iWnpflfiJifl), 
tniduit dtt P6li avco introduction «t notes par L. F. Bois dessinds et 
graves par Aiidr^e Karpele.s. Puri.>): Bosaard, 1923. S’, 166 pp. 

(=i IiCS elaasiquea de I'orient, vol. viU.) 

Ubeiaetxt die Biieber i-iii = M., l-89=<(>. (i, 1-136), Ein- 
teilung: Einleitting (pp. 9-15). IJbersetzung {pp. 19-147). 
Anmerkungen (pp. 149-157). Bibliographic (p. 159).* Inhaltx- 
verzeichnis (pp. 161-6). 


1 Yam I. H*2S cin pliDtoj^pbUcher Xi^udnick (Oxford 

rnivfnuty Ppcwk Lowlon i HumpKrey ^ford) Ob tiwb vom Zr Badd 

eld Xcddroidi encbknHi Mt« Wi^bs \ch dirht. 

^ Dk? dfMA-T 0bcrHtiudg bfihAiulflt>Dd PMLw&rtcr liTtd iiq [djiS^x \q PAIi WctfiU 
dui:nu«d id TfiftiiUilioTUi ■* voft Bode in JPTS^ IJJKT-ISKJl, pp. 1^2, 

mil bfr^kuebtif^ mnrdcd. 

» Vrre«4cblko| mu. 05, 7** 1J7* 23 , imwJ IOH. 
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/) /JM JialkmMht irfcr r/AfrwflfiiA^) 

76. Caguola, G.: Diatoghi del Jte MUhida. Veraiorie dairingksc, 
di G. 0. MUaiio : Caan Editrice Isia, 1923.^ 

r^) /kw 

77. PdPiAd Fhfi + ja fnitik (Die Fmgen des Kuniga JiLilinda}^ 

Eister Band. Bangkok 2472 S'"* 3nnji + IW pp* 

„NouYcIIe* trodnctiou abmobe public par ]m aoina de 
rinatitut royal du Siam" (Raymonde Liiioosier in SB., fasc. 2, 
No. 38). 

773. H. G. Rnwlioson crwi'iihnt,, a Siamese verBion of the ^iilliida 
Panha" ilnieremme the Wesle^it Worlds 2. ed.p 

Cambridge, 1^I26^ p. 83)^ dock inacht er leider keine genaiieren 
Angaben daruber. So iat nieht iu ent^heiden^ ob es rich um eine 
(Jberaetstung iaa Siaineaische oder am emen in siamosischer Schrift 
geschriebencn Pali-M, handelt. 

Aji In£ Stn^hah^ixht 

78. Uiaatikiimbure Sumaiflgala: Milindapfasaa^ otler Sri 
Dharmdildsa^. Hemia^egeben voa Mobot^tlvattc Gu^ananda. 
Kot^bena (Colombo)! Biiddhiat Press 1877-8 (M20 nach Buddha) 

8% G2S^ 12t iv pp * 

Zii dicser Aiiagabe, welcbe Rbya Davids bei seiner Ubcrsetznng 
des M, bemitzt hat (a. SBE., 35^ p. sdi] vgh ZAV. 2, Spalto 129, 
und MaLalaaekera, The Pali Litetatitre of C^l<m (London^ 1928)^ 
pp, 300*4+ Erwahuiingen der Atiagabe bei Trenckner, BibL 65^ 
p. vii (T. bemerkt, daas ihm (Be Auagabe leider nicht zugfiiigncb war) 
und Pavolini, BihL 112, p. 98, n. I, Die Nameu der funf 
singhaJestsebeu Hertien, atif dcren Kosten die Auagabe gedrurkt 
wuttle, bringen Rhys Davids, SBE., 35, p. xii^ uml Malalnisekem, 
op, cit?+, p. 304. 

Die Gbersetzutig selbst war achon 100 Jahre fmher imber dom 
Kbnige Ktrtti Sri Hajasii|iha, dcr 1747 den Thron bestieg, 

* Dimer luilw ieh Ickk^f aicht hftbbkA wvrdf n kiiaiun ; kb t-rfiihr 

Tcn ibr ilLin-h dii* BapKchiing+ 4m Fna Rhja D«¥iili ihr JHAS^ pp. 130-2, 

kftt. 

■ Die irorbc^^h^n^lrn Ai*iiM«^hen Cbfrinjtuaiftn suul mh Mulct untwkAmtt 
pebjkb^n. 

* Amkwn und Smith kcitn^n ®ii» 3£cTLai«^be dFMcIbqri VVerk«ft£ Colomba, 
I90l>. S. /JiAf, 100, p. iTO, unter HEitit **- 




^lEa FRIED BEilRS^lSO— 



acLgefertigt wordcQ.^ Eine ftu23 dem Ifl, JahAiindert stammende 
FalnibluttkandBckrift der Gbcmt^ung, am 284 BMtterii Ijeat^hend, 
bcschrciht de Zilva Wickrcnia^Finghi?, Z.W* Ip^ untei- No. 23 
(pp. 27-8) [ einc Aodere Handsclmft (400 Pnlmblattcr) crwJihnt 
de Zoyea in seineiii C&lal£igu€ of Puli, Sinhalese^ Samirit 
MnnuscripU in the Tmipfe Libraries of Ce^hn (D>lombo, 
1885), p. 9. 

2. odor Refcrate tfm idmierm AbseknUfen des 3L 

d) d*f 

79. MilindappasnaJcatham (So, xii dex Elo und Singhalesiechen 
HSS. der Kgl. Bibliothek zti KopcnbagnnJ^ 46 Blatter. 

UberjscUung der Bahirakatlia im SingbaleeiBchc.^ 

80. Ndgasefiokathdi-a. 

Bildet den 3. Abschnitt ernes im oder vor dem 13. Jahrli. 
kompilierten urafangrekhen singhftlMSchen Werkes. des Sadihar- 
mmUnSmUya oder RaiammUy^i^ das mm grossten Ted Geschirhten 
atiii deal Dbamanipadakaniiiieatar enthalt. Nack dem Zeugnia von 
Don Martino de Zilva WickTeniaainghe, der eine Handschrift 
dieaes Werkes. Z.W* 1, pp. 11 ff., beselireibt, atellt dss Ndgn- 
Aftiakatkdrii eiue Bingliale^tBcIie Ubersetzung der Bahimkatha 
dar (Z.AV. 1, p. 28). 

81. Trenckner, V(illielin): „ Pali Miscellany (Titelangabe 

a, Tiildr 64). 

Enthiilt iiiif pp, 29-54 eine Ul>eT?ietzung der Biihimkatha ina 
Englische. 

82. Tumour, George: j,. Examination of some points of Buddlust 
Ckroiiology/" In JASB^^ vol. v (1836), pp. 521-^16. 

Hier findea sich Erwahnung dea M, {Afi7i^/djwnno) iitid 

^ Kiira MftEnbArkerQH djk dt., p, SSMI. lid Jiilud ITH-S {2^ naclj Buddhs) tn 
Rini'Addbiinnpdm jK^ndj). Spence iianij', Bibl. [02p gibt duf p. ^ dcr Au^mbe 
iwm Kandy ab Ort iii>d 1777 ab Jahr d*r ObrrMtSld^ an, den Ang4b«tL 
xm Hardy fua»FV ? 8ilt)crtyLKt I^r Buddkmniis narA Jfidfr FeribUdaitff 

umd VrrhraiuMff, p. a I d , 5, lind Weber, /jidMcAi JSiudien, iii* p. 122. Frmo Rhya DaTida 
nennt B*bI^ 104, p^ flk PbenetEnn^jabr „ lT7t oder 1747 

■ Da aua der Wratergaaid'acbi-n Ert^brEibang diecer Handve-briTt p. &ftj| 

nirht fiiit jpfnagendvr Beutliif^bkrit herrorfing. ob ci Hicb nur lltn diw stnjrLalMiicJae 
tTberwtiuug dwi Teitea pd^r ein auiog Iwndrit. yrekh^ aUrh den F^Leat entJllH, 
woMte khdlear iirnprUnglirfa aucb m der AhteiluE)ir HI A Ig brirlgen. Die Bebebunc 
mrin>?r ^weifel v^^laEike trb Prof. DLfbei AodeTien Kopenbagrn. -!er die FretondMcbkejt 
bftlte. KiWlc’i OoHectaiiMii <Wwt., p. aSp No. 10) dEirrh?Liiii<-bEn ond barbel reaUtelbe. 
daad Rank aur in Fragr Hteliiiden H8, befflerki j L Del af SlUindApiMM | blot Sine" 
Ovenuetieke.^ ' ^ 
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InhnltSAn^bc der RyhirnkflthA (nut stolicnwoiser tbeTHPtjiiiig) 
ttuf pp- 530-1* In dorselb^n Zeitachrift, vol* vj (1^37), p. 509, 
bczielit sich Tumour auf dicse Untcrsuchuug: „ The Nagabeno * 
of Pdli annals, whose tiistoTr 1 have touched upon La a formor 
article,*' 

it) andenr Tfiii ^ If. 

83* Burlingame, Eugene AVatsoa: BiidtDitsi parahtes traaslaied 
ftoin the onginnt Pali bi; Et H’. 5., FeUow of the American Acadomj 
of ,Vrts and Sciences, Lecturer in Pali (1907-8) at A'alc University, 
New Haven : Yale University Press, 1922. gr. 8*, jesix, 348 pp. 

„ Chapter xi [p. 201-245] contains numerouB selectioua from 
a collection of iitiagimm' dialogiics between Menander, Greek 
king of Bactria, 125-95 b.c., and the Buddhist sage Kagasena " 
(p. xxii), 

Ini einzeliien wriden libetsetrt; pp. 20i-l t§ 1): M. 25, 
1-28,12. pp. 204-6 (1 2)- M. 40.1-41,10, pp. 206-9 

(§ 3): *M. 46,5-48,29 ; 49,13-27. pp* 209^210 (§ 4): M. 49, 
28-31; 50,20^1,12; 51,23-4. pp. 210- 213 (§ 5): M. 52, 

28-51,16, pp. 213-15 (§ 6) : i!. 54,17 57,3. pp. 215-17 

(§ 7); M. 67,4-68,23. pp. 217-19 (§ 8}; 31. 313,1-315,27. 
pp. 219-224 9) ; M. 315,28-323,4. pp. 224-8 10): M. 323. 

5 326,14. pp* 228 230 (§ II): M. 326,15-328,16. pp. 230- 
243 (f 12): M. 329,1-341,25, pp, 244-0 (g 13): .\I. 35;i,38- 

355,12. 

84. Kilner, Rev. TJiouiaB ; „ TJio Power of Truth." In; Gogeriy, 
Daniel ,lohn, Ceylon BuddMtim, being the collected WTitings of D. J. G., 
edited by *4rtlmr Stanley Bishop (Colombo, 1908), pp* 293 G.* 

1st eiii Referat ndt teilweisen Clwrwtzungen der Geschichte 
voin Konig Sivi, M. 119, 11-123, 7 ^ iv, 1, 42. 

85. *Vifi'»w/op)>r)a,yaa Gtfaptult. Ein in der Tempclbiicherei voa 
Bentota in Ceylon befinillichea MS., „a little Sujhalesc wort 
explanatory of some difficult passages of the Pdli text of Miliada 
Panha " {de Zoysa, Calaloyue . . ., Colombo, 1885, p. 9). Icb nehiue 

* Den Tumiiur noch = Nigirjumi wtzt. 

* Eruchkd inerft in ZeilMehnft fiir mO mil 

land B6-ri«-‘lil]guaig van (>bwfV[itkinji on th? Afticlj? «ntjtl«l 3 Thf powipr of 

tnaili/- die mftn Mu^dkiim, pp. Q. hicrunter andnioQ 

All PiLmilelc^ lur l:^ivi-£k^]ang emd lur BumiElrlyi hx dii 

Owhkclitcii vcm Siri und ¥qsn FtMhkCini;^ ouj dem CuiyipitAkn. 
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AU, dAas da^ Wi^rk Obiirae^Kungea v{>n SteUen dca M< ins Singhaletaiacbe 
euthalt und babe es daher hier eingermlnet, 

86. Potera. K. R.; ,, NugaAecuusvainiii . , . ge 8ah& Miliiiduraja- 
tumagot Jivlta-kat]ia\'a.“ Kojaniba {Colombo]: 1890, 8°, 14 pp. 

,, A legendary account of the Buddhist sage Nagaseoa atid 
king llilinda, in atanssaa,'* aogt de ZiJva Wickremasingho von 
dieaem in der Bibliothek de* BritUli Museum vorhandeaen Werk 
{Z.W, 2, Ppalte 149). Dn der Charakter dee Werkes diirch diese 
Bfmierlning nicht gentlgend bestunmt ersehien. um die Rinrichtung 
einer neuen Abteilimg fur dieses Werk allein 2u revbtfertigen, habe 
ich es unter die Teilubersetztmgen eingeoidnet, 

87. da Sylva, Lewis: „ Le bonheur dti Jfirvuoa,** extrait dii 
^lilindiippmahiuiya ou Miioir des doctrines sacr^s. Truduit du Pali 
par L.d.S,, Pandit de Colombo (Ccvlou). In ; HHR.. vol. xi {!86b, i), 
pp. 33C-352. 

Vbenetzong vqn M, 313, 1-328, 14.* 


88. Warren. Henry Clarke: BmMhiimi in TTanshiitym, 
Cambridge. Mass., 1890.* 4®, aje, 520 pp, { = H(>S., vol, 3).* 

Ubersetxt verwhiedene Abschnitte aws deni M., von dem 
Warren sagt, er soi „ strictly speaking a North Buddhist work, but 
it is considered so ortliodo.v by the South Buddhists, i.e. by the 
Buddhists of Ceylon, Burma, and Siam, that I have felt bold to 
draw upon it freely in this book “ (p. xix). 

Die ubeTsotzteii Absedinitte sLnd: § 14. King Milinda and 
Ktigasenu come to an understanding {pp. 128-9); M. 26,28- 
29, U. § 15. There is no Ego. a. (pp. 129-133)! M, 25,1.38,12. 
§ 17. No continuous personal identity, a. {pp. 148r-150): M. 40, 1- 
41,10. I 28, Consciousness, a, (pp, 182-3}: M, 6*2.8-23. 
§ 31. Contact (pp. 186-7): M. 60, 10-23. § 39. The cause of 
inequality in the world (pp. 214^1.5): M. 63, 11-29. §44. The 

round of PKistcnce (p. 232); M. 77. 8-22. § 4,5. Cause of rebirth 

(pp. 232-3): M. 32, 12-19. § 46. Is this to be my last existence ? 
(p. 233): M, 41, U-28, §47. Rebirth ia not transniigmtion. 
a. und h. (pp. 234-8); M. 71, 16-29 uiid 46,5-18.*29, 


* Khjni ItAriils' Kritik dkwr (tlenrixuiig %, SBE.. 36, p. ISJ. 

■ ■ ■ ' ri****S) find'* drr Venuerk s FirM Urm, 1,000 ropis*. Sfjtv, 

ISW. BOO ^pdH.. robrusnf. 1900. Third DM «,pi«, hr 

Indis, Fobnucp, 1000. fosrt* imt, .WO Jniw, IWW 

* Zn VVPfk bsi .stik C, ft. FlimktP im ,r/-T4f, ims^ pp. m ff.. mou 
xtiMjnmrnsntHlI. t)tr M, iitdort itif pjN 100-101 lu findm. 
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§ 60. How exiatfioc? id heU is possible {pp, 253-4) : M, 67,4- 
68,23. § 66* Spiritusl law in the imtuml world (pp- 306-307): M. 
82,12-83,20. S 87, The value of tmining in reli^on (pp. 420 J) : 
51, 264.29-260,3. §88. The coloorle&tlife (p, 421): M. 76, 23- 

77, 2. § 90. The body is an open sore (p. 423): 51. 73, 24-74, 17, 

§ 98. Ifo Btiddlust should commit suicide {pp. 436-440): 51, 
196,1-197, 29. 

89. VVindisch, Ernst; Buddha's (Jciurt und dk J^re mn der 
Sedentrandrritug, Lcipsig; Tcubiier, 1908. 4“, 235 pp. ( = ,45A««d" 

<f. phii.-’hisi, Kiasse d. KffL Sseht. Gis, d, H isS,, Band 26, No, 2). 

Enthalt auf pp. 20 -7 die eR^rualigS ‘ tjl>ertietzung des 
Abaclinitts 51. 123-130. 

C. Lexirooraphisches usd Geamuatischbs 

90. .4tulei9en, Dines : s. BiU. 94,99, und 100. 

91. Childera, Kobert Cujsar: A JyictionaTy o/ the Pali Language^ 
London ; Triibiter & Co., 1875. 4°, xii, 624 pp. 

Ziticrt deo 51., dessen L Buch ihni durch eine .\bschnft von 
Trenckner (vgl. Einleitung, p. xvii) bekannt gewoidcn war, uls 
51il. P,'* 

92. Davids, T. W. Rhys, und William Stede: The Pali Test 
Society’s Pdli-Bitglish IMciionaiy. Chipstend, Sumy: Puli Text 
Society, 1921-5. 4*, xiv, 749 pp. (173 + 99 + ir (Naclmif auf T. W. 
Rhys Davids) 114 -b 167 + 192) + 9 pp. Vcrbessetungen + 5 pp. 
Nschwort von W. Stede. 

Worter aus dem M. mit ,,51110..“ beEclchnet, 

93. Kem, H(endrik): Tuevo^etlai op’( Woordetd>«ck wna 
CAiWersdoorll. K. Amsterdam: 5liilter, 1916(=s PerAandelinifeiider 
/LoninHtjJkc AAvidenite ton H'etcpwAnp/ien is Amsterdam. AfdeelLng 
Letterkunde. Nieuwe Reeks. Docl xvi. No. 4 (1) und 5 (ii)). I (Ohne 
slpbabetische Orduung und A N): 179 pp. II (O’YJ: 140 pp. 

Enthalt vlel Alatedal aus dem 51., dor hler. wie in BiW. 91 
(Childers). „ 51il, P.“ abgekiirzt wird. 

94. Konow, Sten : „ 5\'ord3 beginning with II “ {JPTS., 1906-7, 
pp. 152-171), uftd ; „ Words beginning uith S.“ Rcviswl and. enlarged 
by Dines .Andersen {JPTS.^ 1909, pp. 1-235). 

M, = „ 51il.“ 

* In JtiU. 74 ist dicecr Ab«hnitt niclit Qbmrtst. In NyiqBtiloks’s ObefWtBnnE 
(JJiW. 72J: aiwi I, pp. i(»-a09. 
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95* Morris, Rev. Jiichaitl: „ Xoies aod Queries." In JPTB„ J884, 
pp. 69-106; 1885, 29-76; 1686, 94-160; 1887, 99-169; 1889. 
200-212; 1891-3, 1-75, 

In dieser Saiiunluog lextkogmphificher Notizeu ist auch der 
M, stark vertretcn, Ich bringe hiet nur a Is Bcispiel die *\L-Stelieii 
mis dem JPTS, fur 1884, p. 72 : M. 75,18 (nslrari) tind Trenckncr'a 
Bemerkung daxu M. 422 ; SI. 375,* 2 (samvaddluup *). p, 73 ; 
M. 47,1-3 (aggiip . . . visivetx's}; M. 102, 19 (saaiBibbitA- 
visibbitA]. p. 75 : M. 393, 30 (-upAsitp^ko). p. 75 n. : SI. 5, 
2-3 (pAttakkbatidhoj. p. 76: ST. 358, 6-7* (katiimakaratjarp.) ; 
SI. 197 (StrsfenBufaililung), p. 77 ; SI. 413, 10 (kalasatta). 
p. 79: SI. 151, 18-19 (kolapa). p. 80: SI. 197 (Strafeuauf* 
xahlung). p. 81 : SI. 340, 27 (tamarp). p. 82, n. 1 : SI. 405, 
19 (AsecADaka). p. 62 mid n. 2 : St. 259, 31 ; 200, 4, 21 
(diaavidisam). p. 83: SI. 398, 14. 16; 251, 10 (dMridisa). 
p. 85: SI, 90, 21 (pajusisaka) ; SI. 3<3T, 24 (parip4ti}'nnt<»). 
pp. 87-8 ; Analyse dea Satzes SI. 152, 15-17. p. 87 ; SI, 150, 
11-12 (paocaeaniapeyyn). p, 92; SI. 197, 18-19. p. 94: 
-M. 266, 4 IT. (BatisammcBO). p. 95 ; SI. 367,23 ; 368, 17 [lakuta]. 
p. 96; SI, 39, 10, 15, 17/18 {vidaipsAtl) ; SI. 37, 6, 7, 15/16 
(apilapana), p. 101 a.; M, 378, 9 (lakata). p. 104 : SI. 253, 9 
(bbave bhave}, 

96. Nyanatiloka : PaU-Aiithniogit WoTterimch. Eine Sanim- 
liuig progresaiv angeordnetcr Palitexte niit cinem nacJi vrisuenschaft- 
lichen Gnindsatxen %'erfnssten und mit etyniologisc-ben Anmcrkungeti 
veraehcnenSVorterbiich. .4 ; PBli-Worterbncli. SiQnehcn Keubibcig : 
8cblo&<v 1928. gr, 8®, xii, 129 pp.* 

Enthiilt auch Worter aua dem M, („ Slil.**) zit den eiit- 
spjtechenden UbungsstUcken aas dem ,\t. in Teil B {Pali- 
Av,thvio!/\e, 1928. 8®, 71 pp.): SI. 69.16-70,16 ; 71, 16-29 ■ 

72, 1-8. 

97. Sndtli, Helmer. s, Bib\. 100. 

98. Trenckner, V(ilhe]in) : Pali J/mef/aiyv {geDauen Xitel s 
Bihl 64), 


‘ So muM ea aufb jrrs.. ISS4, p, 72. lUlt 57S hrliwn. 

^SoTr^ntkmr Morru : ‘Oijbaiii (Dm^krclilrr). 

* gibt I,k.rau.b nm h M, 200 an. doch kann irb dort daa Wort kaiJimakanw 
ht nadcii. 

* AngEZ«|!t SS„ fijw. I, Sfl. 33 . 
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Bnn^ auf pp, 35-63 „Notes'* tiod Rupplementory Notes “ 
?or BoKimkotha dea M, Einen vcrbesserten Neudmck ciiescr 
BenierkungCD stelk Btbl. 99 dar. 

99, Trenckner, V(iJht‘lnt) : „ Critical and philological notes to 
the htet chapter (Rahirakatha) of the Mitindapanha.** Revised mid 
edited, together with an index of words and aqhjccts, by Dines 
Andersen. In JPTS.. IStW, pp. 102^151. 

Ist ein verbesserter Nctidruok von Bibl. 98. EintetUing: 
Rinlcitende Benierkungen von Andersen (pp. 102-3), Trenckner'« 
Anmerkiingoti (pp. 10>t-l38), Indices: o) Raebregister und 
Eigcnnaincninde.x (pp. 139-141). b) Giaminat. Index; Laute, 
Suffixe usw'. (pp. 141-3), e) Paliworter (pp, 143-151). 

100, Trenckner, V(ilhelm) : .4 cntica) Pali dictionary lieguii bs' 
T„ revised, continued, and edited by Dines Andersen and Hclnicr 

Stnith. Published by the Royal Danish .-Vcadeiny. Copenhagen : 
Host and fkin. 1924 ff. 4*.* 

Bis jetxt sind fiinf Lieferungen dieses grossangelegten Werkes, 
das ziim ersten Mai die unifnngreichen lexikogmphischon Zettcl- 
eamnilutigen Trt‘tn>kner*a s^teniatisch auswertet, erschicnen. 
Dio erste Lieferung (1924-6) entbalt cine kiirze Leljeiisbeschreibung 
Trenckner’a von Andersen (pp. iii-n'iii), ein Voni ort dcr Heraus- 
geber (pp, ix-xi), Abkiirzungeti. Konkoidanzcn d, Aiisgg. von 
Riiccuyana. Petavsitthu u, Vimanavatthu und Transkriptions- 
st'steni (pp, xii-xxii). Das Worterbuch Ut in den bia jetet vorlie- 
genden Lieferungen (pp. 1-3.34) bis „anodissa ** gefUhrt. 

Der M. wird hier „ Mil.*' etbgekrtrzt, die ainghale.iische 
Ubersetzung {J5iW. 78) „ HTnat 

D. WeRKE, l>tF. VlEL CitBRaETZUXGCX ItXD At?aZdOE Ai a OEM 

M, ENTtlALTEN 

101, Hanly, Spence; Ea.»(ern Mfrnttchl-nn. An account of the 
origin, laws, discipline, sacred writings, myatcriotia rites, rclipoua 
corenionjes, and present circuniatanccs of the order of mendicants 
founded by Gotanm Budha (compiled from Singhalese ilSvS, and other 
original sonreea of information); with comparative notices of the 
usages and institutions of the li\estem ascetics, and a review of the 


' swfUe bit vifrtc Lk'^niog snpiwiat SB., fuse, ii, No. $(» und time. ir-r. 
No. IS«. 
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moriBetic aj^ttni. London: Partridge and Oakty, 8®* .ti, 443 pp. 
Nendnjckt IS60, xii. 444 pp.^ 

Der SL ist eine wichtige Quelle fur HardT*s ArLsit; in Sibi. lOl 
onJ 102 bringt; er so O^jersetznngen tmd Auazuge ans dem 
dasfi WebcTp hidi^he Stadia, Band iiit p^ 121, meinte^ der 3L 
scbeine in den beiden Werken „ sdetnlich volktandig aufgenomitieii 
m acin^*. Dm atlmmt nicht gan^t fiber die folgendea Listen der 
von Hardy uboraetzten St^^llen werden j^eigen, dasa Hardy den JL 
eifrig bcnutzl haL den er ja auch 10(2^ pp. 632 ff-i als eine 
seiner Hatiptquellcn angiht. 


Eit^tem MoiKuhitti* 

T ffKckner’^sthe 

Vbmeizung van 

Ansgt^ ISSO 

Tr^-Jti^be 

Rhift Davids 

7,9-28 

272, 10-273. 13 

iv, 7, 30 (U. 109-111) 

9, 28-10,5 

359. 13-22 

vt. 30 (ii, 268) 

15, 24-17. 24 

348,1-357. 7 

vi, 1-15 (ii, 244-261) 

32, D-15 

1 


33, 2 V, g,-34, 32 

80, 28-82.11 

iii, 7, 3 (i. ]24 h6) 

34, 3,V35, & 

73, 24-74, 11 

iii. 6, 1 tip ll'*') 

35, 9-39* 

246, 12-252,30 

iv. 6. 23-39 {U, 63-75) 

36, T-37. 10 

255, 1-356, 31 

iv, 6. 45-9 (ii, 7V81) 

72, U-40 

339, 15-231, 24 

iv, 5. 30-3 (ii. 3V7) 

73, 2&-74, 7 

8, 23-9, 27 

i.30-1 (i, 14-16) 

M. 34-95, 8 

2H, 17-23 

iv, 5, 6 (ii, 6) 

113, 23-28 

ll, 6-15 » 

(i. m 

130, 20-34 

211,5-213, 1 

iv. 5.1-3 (ii, H) 

143, lelEte 2cile—144, 4 

108,-VII 

(i. 163) 

152, 1-2 

105, 1 197, 29 

iv, 4, 1V15 {i, 27.Va) 

162, 12-25 

t 


211,25-31 

80.17-27 

iii. 7, 2(i, 123^) 

228, 23-232, 1 

95, 8-102, 3 

iv. 1,10-18(1,144-154) 

250. 14-20 

74, 12-16 

(i,ll5) 

267. 12 C 

1 


269, 27-40 

85. IS^ 

iii, 7,11 (i. 130-1) 


s VgL Weber, /iiefiJfJU £!/ret/elt, ih Aus^brn ISCO 101 U&d 102 

Taren mir IcMer tik'bi lo^yrlbi^kh i 4m Vnivei^jUliibibliethekrn von ],eipKlg and 
mofwie die Pmiis^he SluaUbiUiotbek WfLIstd iLkse Au«gal>Fn nlcbt, 

■ In Trenctner'# TrJrt nd nur eine Andeoluni; dirr Pai^griengeseluclite, [Ym 
fliufuhrliehe QiwrJiitbte, welcfae liiudy m l|ilindjl-jMiiiii2 neli, 

wie Rby* tJifcridM, Q. (b, fl Anm.)* ‘UtttJw Xr. #:£1J (MjLbincnkAjilUkm) und 430 
iCullualwjvLtAksl^^ 

* Mmt Ifi rt Hiruderubw Hardy 15 . 
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Eeuttrm .VoJiiwAijm 
1S50 

275.3-276,16 
270, 29^280. 18 * 
m 25-384, In 
28®, 31-2S6,5 
m 6 30 

286, 1 V. u. -3ST, 7 

28T. ft-16 
207, 17-24 

287, 25-.3fl 
307,30..288,32 

288.33- 291, 26 
292, 24-0 

2«2, 27-3+ 

292.35-3 

293.34- 205, 28 

205, 20-296, 8 

296, 9-237,2 

297, 3-298, 20 

298, 21 239, 29 

299, 3t>-300, 13 
30(\ 20-30 


TreHckner'sche 
T€£t-A»ts<*iie 
198, 1-300, 15 ^ 
121, 24, 123, 7 
26+, 3 V, 0.-206, 3 
84, 30-85. 9 
266. 4-207. 8 
44, 19-31 

145 . 25-148, 1 
44, 31-1&, 6 

207, 23-209, 21 
353, 1-254,28 
102, 13-106, 6 

323.5- 7 
69, 23-70, 3 
69. 16-21 
263, 10-271, 6 

310.6- 312, 33 

313, 1-315, 27 
315, 28-323, 4 

.723, 5-326,14 

326, 15-338, 16 
73,3-32 


Ubcfiifiztitig HMi 
Rhy^t Dwidi 
ir, 4, 16 (i, 279-283) 

1, +7-8 (i, lS2-5> 
iv, 7, 7-8 (ii, 36-8) 

iii, 7, 3 (i, 129-130) 

Iv, 7, 9-10 {il. 98-101) 

ii, 2, 4 crutfl 

ti. m 

iv, 2. 0-0 (i, 206-9) 

Li, 2, 4 swfiite Hilftfl 
il 69-70) 

iv, +, 44-5 (i, 297-300) 
iv, 6,4<M (ii, 75-80) 
iv, 1, 20-6 {i, 166-160) 
iv, 8,76 {ii, 195} 

iii, 4,8 (i, 106) 

iii, 4.7 (i, 107) 

iv. 7, 13-17 (ii, 103- 
107) 

iv, 8, 63-7 (ii, 176- 
181) 

iv, 8.58-60 (ii, 181^) 
iv, 8, 61-75 (ii, 186 
106) 

iv, 8, 76-84 (ii, 195- 
201 ) 

Lv.8,83-S (ii, 202-5) 
iii. 5. 10 (i, 113-1+) 


]02. llflHly, Spence : A yl/uHuaf of Baddhi'SiH iti its A/ooftTii 
DrirUtpiHCHl, Translated from SinghflleM MSS. London; Partridgie 
and ChUtey, 1853, gi, 8®, xvi, 533 pp.* 

' H»r iit d» Gwchlchtp iiur Iturx frUUUt, Hardy'a lannf brii^t dk S&nu- 
Erzahluiifi jiturohrlicfarr, rtrnfiillfl dir llbrnrUniiB, Tgl- Q, ft, 5S3 Anm.). 

• Hnnty'd BrmrrkunK. rr h&lte dine 8tdlB ., fmin thB Htmo MVICV “ wiid man 
ftttf Aril. Carij’+JiifaJca bczjphrn. aun vrelfJjeni rr +or Torber 2 Fiolien in dcr Cber. 
«lxung von Gv^ccly gcbnwht h&t, Xnn itaht aber die GwchirblA von d«T Biiulumatl 
gamicht im Ganyapifalim. Icb crklACC mirdusO.dBM H. ditr StrlltD aUJ drmCariyipit, 
■ptttr in dm Tnt litndngmniiiJiirn und teh^cucii hut, du &ani the umr foarm **, 
da# lich bia dahih auf dm M- bno^. zii and«m. 

*' Ein Nrudmek Tom „ MafiUAl anchim — glrmil dfm Xcndruck tqh 
J foidfm .UniMcAiaifi {Itibl. 101} — IBOO bci WUHiuiu It NorgaU hi LondoD., 
gr. R", ivi, 334 yp,, vgl. Weber, litdudJte Band it, |i. ISS, uid Bartb, lEiima, 

Tlarla, 1914, toI. 1, p. 100 n, Eift writeier Tfeudnick eradiim 1860, ebenlaUa bd WillilHM 
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SIEGFRIED DEHRSIKG— 


1. A»J}. 

2. XtuAr. 


Rkfft Davfdt' 

1853 

18S0 

Trmckner 

Ubrrsetninff 

12,11. 3 

12, n, 3 

68, 24-9 

ill. 4, 5 (i, lOfll' 

2-2 

22 

I 


GO 

61-2 

149, 4-150, 21 

It, 2.12-H{i,21l-13) 

60-1 

62-3 

67, 4-68, 23 

iii, 4, 4 (i, 103-6} 

61, JS 27 

63, 3-12 

101,22-5* 

(i, 153)* 

87 

00 

284, 23-235. 10 

Iv, 8, IS til, 132-5) 

153 n. 

156 n. 

235, 1-236, 25 

iv,e, 1-3 (Li. 43-6) 

214-10 

220-2 

231, 18-21 * 

(ii, 3T) 

313-320 

326-331 ' 



363 ^ 

376-T 

131, 9 133,16 

iv. 1, 62-6 (i, 190-5) 

373 4 

387 

159, 6-160, 21 

iv, 2, 29 (i, 225-7) 

375-7 

1339-390 

\3BO-l 

164, 17-167, 22 
186, 25, 180, 6* 

iv, 3, 5-10 (1, 234 7) 
iv, 3, 30-9 (i, 257 -360) 

370-300 

3S3 -1 

232, 7-23-1, 29 

iv, 5, 35-7 (li, 38 -12) 


, 396, 3r-SU7,10 

IM, 10-158, 16 

iv, 2, 20-8 (i, 219-223) 

3SI-6 

j397, 11-37 

179,7-181,22 

iv,3, 27-30(1, 248-251} 

j 397. 33-398, 0 

209,22-211,3 

iv, 4, 46-7 (i, 201-2) 


1398, 7-26 

70,5-71,11 

111,5, 1-3(1, 109-110) 


mid NoriyiaSc, KiL pp. Diewm NcmclniiDk hmt tier Vi(,‘r|r^-r fi+ln^icidf Xoli^ 
\-inl^]l$Fe4(4;hickt: p»Tht Jjrrjirftt Vulumc' haring been oeiI of ptmi far floine time, thfl 
dpEOutTil fcir itn however, stiU hrlnpE no pr«it that <K»pbee JlaVn been aoltl in |Miblir wilwi 
fur neveriil poLindi^ the publbihera hai'O Wn itldnced to reprint R- ifnnlt i?dition of the 
work. Hiify have taken the op|k(i<irtunFty of cnircetinp a few' ertors, jind adding a murli 
more complete I ndea, which ban been kLcull^ eoniplk^vl Dr, FrankfHrter of BeHin^ 
who la purauinp Pdli nlurJice m London. Ul other the pn-iwint in an psaol 

If pmnlkictjmi af the dnt edition/' 

DEe Ail-^gabe von 1800 babe UrJi i!iiLr+ wie iH-hon n. 1 auf p, bemerkt, nieht 
veniehmlfeii kOoEn-ii; iO pebe ith in der Lisle der f^teUenvergleiche die ^ritenKrthten 
mdh ilea Auspaben Tan l«53 nml 18^. 

t iJiese Slelle bus deco k. Milinda Pnienn kann ieh Em _M. nteht aadiVeiaen ; h 
bandrit nieh offenbar um eqjwn kciamugfwph^hrn E^kure in HardyV aonot-. 

* Hier wtTilrn aueb fanf anr HdUe pefahn-ne L^ute erwAhnl. dnrii ntimnien nor 
drei (CiArn, Soppwhnddha und Devadatta) mil dm hei Hardy penannlen Olwrein^ 

* HEer iat nurrine Anupuhing Jiofdie |tegeg:nnne BinidhA'n mit Ka^hhanutvaja. 
Harily^aauaftkhriiehe FRi.hklhFt dtT Hi^Ue^^nheit,dieer in aeiner aamw fuiKl, enUpTreht 
detn KaaibhimdvftjMntta den Suttanipfito (pp. IS-Id der vm Anderwen nnd Smith 
bewncten PTS^-AW'^he,. 1013.) nml dem liiLni>njtta-Xdtaya« vii, t, I (I 17S-:jy 

* Ohgldch Jiich Hardy brf der EntAhllinp^ VOti l>vadatta oiirl Ajataahttn bln 

ps 331, U apf den M, lirmft, kann ieh im grrnde aw dieaem keint Z^iralk'k 

fmdeiu UafOr haben ilie gleieh datanf fotgenden StcHm (p. 33 U 10 ffA Bachiithe 
EntHprff-himiten in M, ; Hanly, p,33L lO-lS ent«pricht M. 136, 3-13 lind m, 7-1&K 
S3, wnddJe Geaehkhte vom Elefanlen MAIagirt-DhanBipak (im M.? DiiannpaLaka), 
p, 33L iO ff.* behandHt der Abfichnilt M, SD7, S3-S9&, ?L 

■ Hardy pibl dlew Gesehirhlo — v^L ^rajjh, Nik. 67 |L 4Q6 ft) — aujiffihriheber 
wilder i elvnfalla HmattknmtFtir^, vgL -y. (i, 257, n. 2}. 
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1SS3 

fm 

T fenekutr 

Cbertfitan/f 


^399, 27-33 

74,18-3! 

Ui, 6, 2(i, 116]' 

saufl 

398,39-399, IT 

142, 14-144, 10 

iv, 2, 1-3 (i, 202-4) 

399, 13-tOO, 30 

107, 27-113,8 

iv, 1,28-34 (i, 162-170) 


400, 31^1, 7 

102, 4-13 

iv, 1, 19 (i, 154) 

3»1 

405-406 

An^pielubit nuf das 

1 ff. 

WagongleiFbnJa M. 25, 

396-7 

411-412 

46, 16-29 ; 47. 31- 
48,14; 47,16-30 

a, 72-4) 

399 n. 

414 n. 

HinwE^iB aiif den 3d. aJa Quf^lle 

40i 

419 

60, 10-23 

ii, 3. 9 (i, 92-3) 

405 

420,1-12 

60, 24-51,8 

ii, 3, 10 (i, 93) 

406 

421, T-20 

61. 21-62, 5 

{1. 9445) 

406-S 

421, 21-423, 6 

77, 23-80, 16 

ii?, 6,10-7,1 (i, 120-3) 

403 

423,26-0 

62, 2441 

ii, 3. 13 {i, 95-6) 


423, 29-34 

62. 29-63, 3 

ii, 3, 14 {i. %) 


424, 32-125, 6 

36, 19-37, 4 

ii. 1, 11 (i,57) 


.'427, 6-428, 9 

34, 26-36. 18 

ii, 1, 10 {i,54r-6) 

4U-15 

428, 16-429, 4 
429,2v.h.^.'J0, 

37. 5-38, IT 

ii. 1, 12 (i, 58-60) 


ID 

39,5-21 

ii, 1, 14 (i, 61-2) 


UsO, 11-131, 4 

41.29-14. 1 

ii. 2, 3 (i, E6-9) 

420-2 

|430. 21-438, 6 

57, 4-60, 9 

ii, 3, 7-3 (i, 89-92) 

1438, 28-439, 3 

62, 8-23 

ii. 3, 12 (i, 95) 

424-5 

440, 17-141,30 

25. 1-28, 12 

ii, 1,1 (i, 40-5) 


[443, 22-144, 16 ^ 

28. 13-31, 11 

ii, 1, 2-4 (i, 45-9) 


444, 17-145, 22 

40, 1-11, 10 

ii. 2. 1 (i, 63-5) 


445, 23-454, 15 

46,5-57, 3 

ii, 2. 6-ii. 3. 6 (i. 71- 
89) 


454,16-35 

71, .30-72, 18 

iii, 5. 6-7(1,111-12) 

427-440 

454,36-455,26* 

86, 17-87, 19 

iii, 7, 15-ia (i, 132-1) 

455,26-35 * 

63, 13-64, 10 

{ir9T-8) 


4,-55,36-456. 2 

39, 22-32 

ii, I. 15 fi, 62) 


456,3-13 

77, 3-22 

iii, 6. 9 (i, 120) 


456, (4-28 

71, 16-29 

iii, 5,5 (L, 111) 


456, 29^57, 8 

82. 29-83, 20 

iii, 7,5 (i, 12T-8) 


460,33-461, 23 

258, 27-261, 12 

iv, 6, 5448 (ii, 85-9) 


*“ ^kurzt. 

■ Hnnly fibt Jf, 86,17-87** etwa* nnirftitirlkfapr; rbclMO HTnAtLkttn^bui^ vd 

* l>i»[?n VerfIcijcb* dpti Kardy'a VoHa^q unmittplhgir an den vorhcr^bondfui 
*rii4hti™t, htinp, M. an imdervf Stelle- 

TOL. \Tl. fiimT B. as 
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Rhyt Davids' 

1, Aufl. 

2. AVwlr. 


f353 

1680 

Tf^M^tner 

Ubersetzutiff 

448 

464, ao-s 

72. 19-32 

in5,8(i, na-i3) 

451-2 

468,6-469,32 

290, 5-294, 8 

iv,8,24-^ {ii, 141-151] 

453-4 

470,13-36 

45,8-24 

li,70-l) 

45rj 

472, 10-22 

200, 16-205, 8 

iv.4,17-41(1,283^293) 

455-B 

472, 23-473, 14 

188.8-189, 31 

iv, 4. 2-3 (i. 261-5) 

4 58 9 

475,6-476,34 

294. 9-297, 26 

iv, 8, 29-33 (ii, 151- 
157] 

461 

4T3, 26-31 
(430. 3M81, 12 

? 

11 


4C3-5 

\481,13-482,13* 

195, M97.29 

iv, 4, 13-15 (i. 273-8) 

469^70 

486-8* 

192,15-193, 21 

iv, 4, 9-10 (1, 268-270) 


Im „ Appendix “ weiden fttif pp. 532-8 tier Aitajj. v. 1880 eine 
ftUgemeine Beachccibuug dcs M., ein Refetat Qbcr die Bahirakntha, 
ein Exknrx iiber Ndgasena = N»piiiunn und eimgo Bemcrkimgen 
iiber die eingbalcft. Ubeisetiung des 31. gegeben. 

Webke, Aufsatze ODER Kapitel, die sjch mit peu 11. als 

OAJiZE.M BEFASBEH.* 

103. Copkfitoti, Reginald Stephen: Stiddhism. primitive and 
pj^sent, tw AlitffadlKt and in Ceylott, by R. St. C-i Hishop of Coloiubo. 
London : Lonjcnmna, 1802. 8®, sv, 501 pp. 

BcBcbaftIgt sLoh pp. 366-374 mit dom ll. Auf pp, 371—1 eiti 
Abschnitt,,Questions of 3[j]indft‘',der Herkunft, Inhalt, Stil des 31. 
bebiindelt. IVeitere EnrHhnungen des 31.: pp, 353, 368-371, 
419, n. 2. 

104. Daxidji, lira. Rhys: The Milinda Questions. An inqnin' 
into its place in the liistorv of Buddhism with a theory as to its author. 

t <rt&e i'fklArtifule GnchSclit# la ^1, 1 sW.j 7~i die m 

VoTli^yB lUntl T 

> ikL Hnrilr P^ ri Im am fig gatiXPn ilulddu’Serii> dafur HinzitrOgurm 

«ini!a Bfi'tiipdcU £Ur ttlEntnitioR ck*r Buildl^fh-Anupr^rliEv 

» l>r griMv Tell •enn tchh io M., vjjt. ithi-T fl. ^ 2iM>, n, 3), 

^ nicr Barb rin AaEuU 'fdp Bonscuf, drn rr QliMr dm !\f. sehreiben wollte 
Kii» d dtt imdieo, p. Ml = p. iiflO di^ ^^udnicIlB 

Yvu Pbtx gefundm. hAt «r dk-^n Flui nTrbt tm AiMfuhmnf 

gebfBcht i in L. F«r’s Fetpkr* Burnauf estm^n^dla BiMwiUdpie 

IB90) in, vifl mirlhofc^^PrJJiotpderdKi Freiindlicbkeit hihttp. dk*m mir nicb& 
xugjitlglicIlH' Werk dAmiibin rlurduxuaebipii, mlttcilt, dt?r M. gamiefat erwAbat. Xiteb 
ciiwr fhiL MittciJdtilJ von Fn>f* SylvBjn Utvl geht das von Sp«kt imd Uvi 
p, 9^ n.i cHTvibntr Mtmoift instil Ton Bilimouf wUch mir Buf 

d^ eil^BiigadiWT Anm- erwikotn HrmerkEing BumaurB in der „JrUmdwriifm** BuHick. 
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Lomlon : Rout ledge, 1930 . xvi, 109 pp, + 2 Tafeln. ( =^ Triibner'fi 

Oriental Series).^ 

Sieht iiti IL dua Work eineg Verfasscrs (vow Frau FtbvH 
Dfl\ids MAnava genannt), der im Ijaufo seine® Lebens die vcr- 
sehicfknen Bucher peschricben hat — der Kern ist M, 25-39 —, 
aufl deuen da® Werk kcute bestelit. Eine ZuBaniiiienfaf^uog der 
Geda liken dieser, Boweit nur 1>ekatintp einzigen etwaa nmfatig- 
reichereii M.-Monograplue fmdet aich un ScLlnsfawort^ pp. Id 1-6^ 

105. DavidSj Mrs, Rhys : Bttdilhut Ps^holo^ff. An inquirj- into 
the analyBis and theory of niind in Pali Htetsture. London : G. Bell 
and Son&, 1914. kl. 8®, 212 pp. {—The QneM Seriea)^ 

Enthalt (auch m der 2^ Aufl., London 1924) ein Kapitel : 
„ Psychological Dcvcloptnenta in the llilinda“ (pp. 156-172). 
Weitere EwAhnungen dea M.: pp. 27, 92 n. 2, 184, 192. 
Ainaserdem in den zusitdichen Kapltebi der 2. Anfl .: pp. 223-A. 
250. 265-6, 271 n. 2. 

106. Da^idsi, T. W. Rhy®: .Artikel „ ililinda “ in ERE., Band ipHii 
(1915), pp. 631-3. 

Handelt zum groasten Teil vom M., soinem Inhalt and ®eiaen 
Problemen* 

107» Fajqiihar^ J{obn) X(icol) : An OhiUtw q /" ihf Religious 
LiicTuiure of Oxford : University Preaa^ 1920. 8®, 

451 PP+ (•=! The Religion® Quest of Indind 

Der § 115 {pp. 10*1^5) ist dem M. gewidmet. In der 
Bibliographic mter iii, iii, I (p. 393) Hinweise auf Bibi 74, 106, 
108, 73, 30. p. 115 wird die chine®. Ubersetznng de® IL erwalint. 

108. Garbe, Richard: Reitr^gr sur indi&che^H Knlfufgeselttchte. 
Berlin » : Gebr. Paetel, I90:i. 8®, 268 pp. 

Der 3* .4ufsotz (pp. 95-140) dicser Sammlung ist bctitelt: 
*, Der Slilindapanha. Ein kulturbisforiacher Roman aus AJtindien.** 

Er brt Lm Verglekh zu seiner nr«priinglicheti Fa^suiig, p^Ein 
historischer Roman au® Altiodicn,*^ erschlenen Im Auguatlieft 1902 der 
Zeitschrift DeufscAe Rufuischau (Band 112, pp. 261-^281), nur 
nnwesentlicb, hauptsacblicb um einige Fnranoten, erw dtort worden. 

109. Geigert Wilhelm: Pab\ Literatur SprocAe. Strass- 
buTg: Trubner. 1916. 4®, iv, 181 pp. (i= Gnindrtss d. indo-iran. 
Philologie u. Altertumsktmde, 1* Band, 7. Heft). 

^ Ang?z4?igt TOi3 J, Ftxj'lmki in BB., 2, Xr. lOl. 

■ So kt m, p. Eii, bIaU TabkEkgrn eo 
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FRIED BEHRSfNa— 


Der M- (oder^ wie G. das Werk iiennt> i^dic Milindapanha 
wild im Abschaitt 20 behandelt {pp. 18-19). 

110. V, Gkscnappt Helmiith : 2>fe Literaluren von ihren 

Ajifang^n bi& zur GegciuFori^ la Verbmdtmg mit Dr. Bartuusi Daa Jaia, 
Dt. Wilhelni GeigeFj Dr. Friedrich Tloseiij D. Hilko Wiardo Sdioraerus 
von Dt. H* v, WiidpaTk-Potsdam ; Athenaion o.J. {1929J. 4^ 

^9 pp. (= Htmdbacli d. LiteratumissenBcliaft, hrsg. v. Dr, Oskar 
Walzel). 1 

Auf pp. ISS-O euie kurae Cbar&ktoriatik des M, An Uher- 
setzoogea sind auf p. 140 vec^eichuct: BibL 72-5. 

111. Keith, A(rtliur) Berriedale: Buddki^ Fhtl&sopkg in India, 

and Ceyhn^ Oxford : Clareiidon Press, 1923. 339 pp, 

Bringt im Kapitcl „ The Psychology of Coasciousucss *' emeu 
Abschnitt The Milindapitnha (pp. 191“5i). Femer finden sicL ia 
dlescm Werk^ im Te-^t wic in dcu Noten, zahlreicbe Hinwebe 
auf dcu M. (ich habe roir 58 Btelleu notierfc ; der Index ist 
imvollstandig). 

112. Pavolinit Paolo Emilio : Bxiddhtno per P, E, P,, professors 
nel K. Istituto di Studi superiori di Firenze. Milano: HoepU, 1898. 
kl. 8®, xv, 163 pp. + 64 pp, Katalog der Manuali HoepJi (= Manuali 
Hoepli 264). 

Dem M- sind die Abschnitte 42 nod 43 gewidmet (pp. 97-101)*; 
42 handelt im digememen von diesem Werk, 43 bringt Uber- 
set^ungen daraus uaoh Warren {BibL 88), ^ SSa, 31, 90. 

113. Pfuugat, Arthur; Die Frageit Kmigs Alffinda. In: 
Gesanunelte Werke, hrsg. in Gemeinachaft mil: Dr. Franz Angerniann 
n. Emil Doctor von .Marie Pfungst- Frankfurt a. Maio : Neuer 
Frankfurter Verlag, 8^. Band ii (1926), pp, 105-120,3 

114. Walleser, Max; Dk phihsophische Gmndlagc de^ (titcren 
Bnddhismus, Heidelberg: Winter, 1904. 8®, xi, 148 pp. (^Dj> 
buddhislkche Pkitampkie in ihrer ge^chirhllichi^n EnimcJdung 1,) 


^ AitKr«e!i^ ^B., fk»c. 5, Nr. 13. 

* p. an l^ Uk. Xameiulorat Milinelra ohitu? QiafllleniingiibG - dk«fl Farm 

tin NVmi'nft ift ro- VV. imr in K^ia^acLi%'« 

* Dw AufMktK, un^prani^ltdi \m IVuilletaa der FmnlftirtfF Zdtung^ I, Mdripmhlntt 

i^m 23. Joti. Tvrairefitlkl3l (iwh eitirt frdl. Mitteilung dor ttrdKktian diewr 
Zeitnn^l^ wnr wfeem in deu ofsk-himwiteii i^tuniolbiiml Hutii^'scW ATboit™ 

AUM Jer indmhm KnlXunMn (Stuttgart, FwieliliiiiiIi atifRimommcn mordon, ^kL 
Hold, Xa. 1407. ^ 
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Enthalt emeu Abaclmitt ,, Die philosophusche Grundlage des 
3IiJiiidaj)nnliA" (pp. 11I-13]|, 

115. Wintemit*, 3I(ori£): Geschkbte rfer indijschm Lxttetatur. 
4 Bande. Leipzig: Amekng 1908-1922, S®. 1: 1908,, sii, 505 pp. 
IT, 1: 1913, vi, 288 pp. [J, 2; 1920, 117 pp. (pp. 289-41®). 

Ill : O.J. (1922), jcif, 697 pp. 

Dcni 31. sintl die pp. 139—146 dea 2. fiandes geindntet, 
W^eitere Enrahnung dea 31.: Band 1. pp. 26, 297 n. 2 \ Bund t. 
pp. 9 n., 14 imd n. ], 15 n, 1, 45 n. 2. 61 n. 1. 91 ti. 5. 97 n. 2. 

Kachtbao 

Eliner bripfltclieti 31itteiiung {v. 1. Juli 1934} vqn Prof. IL 
Ui vom Seminar fur liidismbc Philoiaophic an dcr Kaberlichen 
bnivereitat Tokyo verdanke icli folgende Eri^nzimgen zum Ab* 
sehnitt Cdea l.TeiJa mciner,, Beitrage zu eiiier Milindapaillui-Biblio- 
graphie “ (p, 341 ff. dicaer Zeitocbrift): 

Nachtnig 1. Ikeda, CliOtateu ffi Q] fg ^ da» 

Xagaaeim-Sfitra {SP It £ e U f? T) in dor 
FestaebriFl zum 60, Gebuitatag von Prof. Tokiwa 
a W 3d » ti » 3EK pp 23-34. 

„ Discusses some ^tpeciil points contained in the work." 
Xschtrag 2. Vainamoto, Cbikyo Ul 4^ den 

Milindaponha (s ? y it » fll & #) in: 

MikkyOkenkyu m %) 1932, No. 47, pp. 106-123. 

„ Tries to explain what appears to be the original part of 
the work 

Pemcr hatte Prof. Ui die FreundlicLkeit, mieh anf folgende 
Dmckfehler aufmerkaam zu nmchen: 

p. 337, 1. 33, mass ea 4t nt«tt It lieUisen. 
p. 341, 1, 13, ist Hori, Kentoku atatt: Kanenori, Hari zu lesen. 
p. 341, 1. 19, lies; Kiinuia, TCaiken} statt: Kiuiura, J. 
p. 342, tetztc Zeile, lies; Oda etatt: Ods. 

Nach Korrekttir der Fchler und Einsetzen der Eig^nzungen 
wiirdeii sich folgende Umstellungca crgeben; 
p. 341, 13. Genshin . . . (aie bisber). 

14. Hori, Kentoku . , . (bisherige No. 15). 

14a. Ikeda, Chotat^ju ... (a. abcn Nachtrag 1). 

15. IvatiOveki . . . (bUherige No. 14), 

16tf. Kimura. T(aiken) . . . (wetter wie bisber). 
p. 346, ware vor II. einzuschieben : 

32n. Yamamoto, CbikyO ... (a. oben Naebtrag 2). 
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Burmese Dedicatory Inscription of A,D* 1683 

By J. Ah. Si^wart 
{FtATE !V) 

rpHE joscription hero roproducod uppcnTs on the rovcring ioif of 
i n gOt |>abn-t^ manuMript, 21 in- in pcmcs^m 

of the Java Head Bookahop^ Groat Roasell Street^ the proprieton 
of wbkh have kindly agreed to ita publication. 

Tbxt 

0&tYra« (aquATO gilt letten on red lacquef) 

08o1 [¥o]^ fflU assn™"* 

li^tTTK (cursive writing In black lacquer on gdt) 

Line L ouicqiMit ossulBc^E^ §S 

«||§^0xrj^^&Of&cooE yfiay^ui cfJE@sy^0{:^ iiioajiE^S« 0^6 ^^ 0^:301 
Line 2. cB^ooqwiTogtpelui aicqoadS^ otnlenS eo^ | cn?^iti 
^ oo^ut o&Sn^ 09980 ^ oo>18 

s»lE 

Line 3. ooslm^li 

u § 09*9^ ^ oepS mS^^co^ caA epp ocnE la 

Co I^On^E 

Line 4. sp m u£ aaojep ^ om |ccn i«i eg oEopc^ $30^ eu 

oDcfi |fE o^^oo§£33^ HI 9c6c9 E^iii egS<£o<r>6^^ ill 

ooqj ^ 

Line 6. qjAoxcA css SdE^l caw d^S fiOTiw3>6 dJ6 

ofiCdE^oq^iii ODq;ioa?Et»C9tjt6c^&0S v|G<|nja?So#ti?^iM 309 j ^ 
cqxEcocScasS III 

Line 6 k a3^ c8^ ipruS j^rb la Os ^dE os^ ^ oaw oosrl ai usE 

wtwo0O@ t^BD3^ia c8^| gnsE gE casS^§ III f^^cooE^ 

ooQS^o»8nM)E 3 o£ 9c8 

Line T. c^E aScosE JotE ojf cqE in ^ci^§c^||cE socM otE 

gc&dJEemltc^E III y ca|o^| oqiasgE III Be^ cooEyo;cw 111 oaoso 
yE^cE r3r>£ III 

Line 8. rT|| 111 ill flu 90n sbsA 3 soiS ^ cawiii 

cS^ucqm1a2O{)^<r18«p0-1i ES-cqcodS^yoslo^oflosS ai y£ Euls 

in 
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J. A, STEWAUf— 


Tras^t^tion 

Obverse. Coitmientery on tlie five'fold Angwttofa Nipata. 

Reverse. Mny he be victorious. Of Katoiiflpiira Ava the great 
golden country where all precious tkiugs ebide+ mior, of great realma 
and great countries lord t SmpnvaTiiruahadliftioitiaraja and Atalasiri- 
mahade’vd^ of the pure unniixed race of the Rhattiyas^ king and queen, 
resembling India of the thousand^fold vision in excellent wiadcnn 
haring conceived in their golden minds that the sacrecl word of l/>iyi 
Buddha, who reached a state inconiparable in the three worlds^ 
which exists only on piim leaf in stilus-writing and in ink-writing, 
would very fittingly be inscribed on palm-leaf overlaid with purest 
gold; in the month Tawthalin of the year holding a great f&itivsl 
like a festival of the Devas, caused the copying to be done under the 
supen'ision of all the Royal Teachers. In the year 1045 when the great 
planets were together in the sign of the Hon, as the great wise men 
skilled in the Vedas reported that it would be fitting to appoint the 
opening of the thione-door of the palace and the taking of royal 
names ^ even as in the island of Ceylon, not contravening or trans- 
gressing the w'ords of the excellent order^ the excellent King Vasabha 
appoiiitwl; of the royal pair who likewise not eontmvctiing or trans¬ 
gressing opened the throne-door and took new royal names, Siripvam- 
Jtiflhasudhaminiirttjndhiraja and Atiilasirimahadhaninmcandadevi, 
this is the meritorious deed. 


Notes 

Setting 

Phayre^s account of the reign of this king, commonly known as 
Miny^kyawdiu, is as follows:— 

“ The nobles then consulted . . . and, passing over several elder 
princes, selected the youngest son of tbe prince of Promc, who was 
proclaimed king, with the title of Sri Fa warn Maha Dhamrna Rajii. 
His elder brothera and other members of the royal family showed 
aigns of active opposition to the young king, and many of them were 
secretly put to death by the party in power. 

The king reigned for twenty-six ye&TB [1673-169S]. From the 
absence of powerfiil enemies, internal and extemal, the kingdom^ 
under vigorous rule, might have been restored to the position it hod 
under Ngyaung Ram Meng and his son. But the young king, as vears 
paased, showed no qualities fitted to rule an empire. Thongh the 
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nmnftTchy suffered no great dLsosterr ita power gradually declined. 
The chief of .^^a^ipur occupied the Kubo valley a-itliout any real 
effort being made to check the encroachment . Other outlying distrieta 
were lost. The king^ devoid of energy', failed to aasert the power of 
the kingdom^ and dying, was suecoeded by his aon. who did nothing 
to rqtTievc the losses which had occurred.*’’ (p. 140.) 

It w^onld appear, however, that the kings of Ava even in the late 
aeventcenth century still enjoyccl considerable prestige. The dynasty 
had started with Talnn Shw'e Hti in a.d. 1538, and it claimed descent 
from the old kinp of Pngan. Guns mounted on its walls secured 
the inviolability of the capital, and the Glass Palace Chronicle shows 
that attention w'aa devoted to the tnainteiianee of kingly pomp — 
in which, from the frec|uent mention of courts and conferment of 
titles, Mtny^kyawdin seems to have been parUcuIarly Interested. 
X point more germane to the subject of the inscription is brought out 
in Mrs, Mal>el Bode s FuU of Burmt, namely, the new 

tendency which manifested itself in the seventeenth century^ to 
abandon the study of Pali gramntar in favour of study of the Pitakas, 
particularly the Abhidhainma. The kings encouraged these studies 
not only in the interests of the religion but in the hojie of thereby 
conjuring the secular ills of the kingdom. .Minyckyawdin*s thera 
was Devacakkobhasa, whose s}<stem of .Abhldhanims teaching was 
recommended to the Order by the king- This tkcm'M influence with 
the king is said to have lieen based on his learning in the Vedasatthas 
(chapter iv). In this connection it may be noted that in lines G and T 
of the inscription men skill od in the Vedas and the members 
of the exeeUent order *" are identilied* 


Dctiphcrjuent 

The square characters of the title, in themselves difficult to read, 
are somewhat rubbed. The MS. itself is in PaU and from the 
labial letters used to indicate the order of the leaves, it appears to 
be one of the later volumes of some work, which I have not 
l>ccn able to identify* Pancaka, here repreaented by U 

ozdinarily contracted to jpoacd in Burma, The Rangoon Bernard 
Free Library^ Catalogue lists MSS. vdih the title Panca angidfor 
iifhakatha, but none in which nijifl/ and angnitor both appear. 
Both words, however, occur in the titles given by Mrii. Bode at p. 1D3 
of her Paii Literature of BtirMw. 
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The great intereat of the dedication ia that it gives oa a specioien 
of seventeenth century penmansbip. Manuscripts in Burma are 
ehort-lived, and ^hUe palm-leaf MSS. written in the latter half of 
the eighteenth century are not unooimtiQn, anything earlier ia rarely 
met with. 

With the exception of r the form of the letters is fairly modem p 
The omission in moat cases to indicate the heavy falling tone is typical 
of the indifference in these matters which continued till the middle of 
last century. The creaky tone ia indicated by two faint dots below 
the line instead of by one dot as at. present. The long i ia tisually 
indicated by a dot in the centre of the auperscript circle, a$ in Mon. 
instead of by the preaent-day half-moon at the bottom of the circle. 
The level tone in the sir group of sounds ia indicated ns at present 
by the ^ke-do^ or pennant, symbolp except in one case in line 8 where 
the symbol is omitted. Important divergences from modem spelling 
are phmai (Buddha) and 8igh<4 (Cbyl*^) fof the modern bhurtt : 
and dihol. In the latter case, is the regular Mon spelUng and is 
stUI occasionally found in comparatively modem Burmese books« 







A Topographical Fragment from Tunhuang 

Bt Lionel Giles 

(PLATES V iLy^ 

T he nmnuscript numbered S. 788 in the Stdn Collection at the 
British Museum « a fragment, only about a foot a4)tiAre, 
eontaining on one aide of the paper part of two ballads deacriptive 
of hgbtLng in the frontier regions, fbe second of which ia entitled 

^ glj _-jij- “ the Ballad of Yen ”, Both the writing and the 

paper point to a date in the late ninth or beginning of the tenth centurj''. 
On the back, in a more coreless hand, some scribe has copied out a 
topographical tcjct similar in character to the Tun haang lu, theShn 
chou chiJt (belonging to the Pelhot Collection in PoriaJ, or the treatise 
of886 translated in BuU. SOS., VI, pp. 825-^6. It describes the same 
district as the ran huung bt ; but whereas the latter works its woy 
methodically round the compass, starting from the north-east and 
ending up in the north, our present text is mereh’ a fragment of some 
rough notes thrown together more or less at haphaioid. Though very 
short, it is not without interest, and may sen^e as a convenient peg 
on which to hang a discussion of certain points, both histoiical and 
geographical, connected with this fascinating region. 

[Li Kuanp'li] drew the sword snapended at his waist and stabbed 
tbe mountain, whereupon a waterfall gushed forth, so that men and 
horses could drink . . , [its flow] has never been interrupted. 

The legend of the Erh-slub (or more correctly, Ni-shih) Spring 
is related ia ran Ai«inj 7 Jii {JRAS., July, 1914, pp. 705—7), and also 
in^AacAoucAiA, If, 2 v®, 3 r*. under the heading Jg Jil tK “ Waterfall 
Stream*'. The latter « quoting from 9 ^ ^ bang 

i leu cAi'A, and the words ore nearly identical with those of mir present 
text: « ilj M 111 lit Ja ffifl m gl[ = The 

spring was 130 ft east ef Sha*chou, and has been identifled by Stein 
with L0'ts‘ao-kou, " the Nullah of Green Grass ”, 

situated 45* 33' long., 40* 20' lat. See “ Serindia**, pp. 1089 seq,; 
map 81, c, 3. 

Eojstern Sail Lake. 60 fi east of the hsieit [i.c, the walled city of 
Tang times, about a mile to the west of the present Tunhuang]. 
Salt IS got out of the water and forms into natural lumps; men strain 
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away the wafer and dry the salt, which ia alJ io crystals. The taste is 
more insipid than thiC of the suit in Ho-tung, though it is similar 
m appeai^ncc. 

This niay be the Yellow Onua Ijuke of the Tttn 

knotty lu. fitcin ideatific# it with the salt nmishes near Hsin-t'ien-tEu, 
aiioat 15 milM E.X.E, of the T'aog city of Tunhiiaiig. See “ Scrindia ", 
map 81. fl. 4. flij fer 

llWcot Salt loke, 117 li north-west of the hsioi. It is popubrlv 
known as Shfl-ch‘iiflu {the Sand Spring). The salt is of the anme kind, 
but it has a nice taste and is of a pink colour. 

.According to Stetn, this Is the dry bed of the salt mareh aortb- 
weat of the spring Chien-chuan-tiii (Yantak-bnlak, Shflr-bulak), 
which is referred to below as the Hsing-bu Lake. Position, 23' long 
40^ 27' lat. See " Scrindia ", map 73. h. 3. 

Kext is the Tony Ch'Uon. 

See Tifn iu, p. TOS, It is not the same os the Tang Piver, 

as there statwl, but a snmller stream Sowing from the south through 
the valley in which the Ch'ieij-fo-tung grottoes are aitunled, which 
finally loses itself through eirajMmition. See “ Serindia pp, 

yortfiern Salt iaie, 45 If north-west of the The taste of 

the salt is not so good as that of the salt from the Western Lake 

Stein would identify this lake with the salt marshes near Yang- 
chOnn, about ten miles north of Tunhuang town, which he pi«ed 
m MftK-h, 1914. Position, about 94* 42' long 40* 19' Inr <!« 
“Scrindia", map 78. c. 3. '■ «* 


Ke.xt are the Sa»-icei 

A barren moge coat of Ch'icn-fi^tong A^nlley. cf, Tuo hmoa lu 
p. 703, A View of these hills will be found in ’* Serindia ", fig 104 

Storj- of old ruins. Story of Lc^tann. Next, the story of the 
victinis thrown to the dragon. In the sand well. 

The« s«m to be memoranda suggested by the locality of the 
San-wei Hdls.-For the first two chametets I tend * ^ It is 
int^sting to meet even the bare name of the Buddhist 

pnest who IS said to Lave begun the con.stniction of the Ch jcn-fo-tnnc 
grottoes m A.D. 363 ; for I have fouml no other reference to him in 

I n Jr 1'- ““ \utn:nplion of 

f ® pt^rv^Un H„ yfl fen chi, iii, 12 tramOated 

the story of the dragon recounted WIow, and more nt length in Tun 
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hmng pp, 718-720. The ^^iaad well ” mjij be the 
spring on the Mill of Sotmding 8aiid {ihid.^ p. 711), Mbin, E. F. Frencli* 
who hofl %iflitcd the spot, Lnforrm me that thete Htill exists here a 
sheet of water, about a mile in circumference and apparentIjr fed by 
a hidden spiing, which rcsiats all euciroachments of the desert Hand. 
:i: ^ S ^ ^ hmn ^ eAi, eliii* r*: X ill ^ 

^ ^ ^ m m ^ m ^ ou 

the sautheru slope of the Sand Hill there is a spring. This saud- 
wdi hoa been here conttnyously from ancient times tintil oowj for 
the sand is never able to fill it up.'^ 

An earth-dyke surrounds the cAoii territory on all aides. 

ifc Mt literally, “ earth-ri%'er " j but Ls possibly a mistake 
for one meaning of which La embankitient ”. From Sha cAoii 
cJiiAt f. 14 we learn that on the east it stretches to the H ^ 
Chi-k'ou Station, 500 100 paces, frorn the cAou ; on the west, to 

^ Ui Pai-ahan B^^accn. 3(1 K from the cjfiow ; oti the aouthp 
7 li to the Band Hill; on the north, to the # «£ Bhemwei 
Beacon. 37 frona the chon. | ^ evidentlA’' stands for 

It Tvas built by Wu Ti of the Han in the siirth year of 
[111 B.C.] as a barrier to keep out the Hsiung-nu* 

This sentence also occtira In Shs chou ^hth (ioc. which then 
continues : “ In tha 11 th year of CAiVn-cA'w [a.i>. 415]^ Li Kao, king 
of Western Liang, built up the dyke once more as a protection against 
marauders In the I6ih year of K^ai-htang of the Bui d>TUisty [596] 
it was abandoned/' 111 B.a was the year in which Chiu-eh'uau Chan 
Was extended so as to iudndc the Tunhuang district. 

The /mo Htinff-hti LoAc.?. 110 li northsweat of the ksien. All the 
other water [in the vidnity] is bitter; this water alone Ls drinkable. 
Foreign traders on their journey to or from the Jade Gate Barrier 
all stop here. 

The word is inexplicable here unless it be taken as a homcn 
phone for pH two \^Tiflt renders this emendation more probabla 
IS the fact that there are iictuEiJly two small lakes in the required 
position as shown on Bteia'fl map 78. A* 3+ in Serindia It is true 
that the Sha chon chih^ f 7 r®* ruentioBs only one lake, and gives its 
dimensions os follows: 19 H east and west, 9 U north and south. 
Depth. 5 feet. Then it continues t ** The water is brackish ; only the 
spring is fit for drinking. Foreign traders hu) going and returning 
along the road of the Jade Gate Barrier uaake this a haltiag-place^ 
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bei^ (It woold appear that wob proDouDced irtorE or 

less like |S^' at tliat time, imd tkh b confirmed hy Karlgren'a Analytic 
Dictionary,) Cf. " Desert Calhaj”, p. 7. The Jade Gate of the Taiig 
dynasty^ of ooiuse, Was east of Tunhuaiig. Cliieii-cbuaii*tKu+ or Sbor^ 
hulak, marked on Btein^a map 38* a. 4 in Innenuofit Ama Is atill 
a reguJjir halting-pkee for travellers from the Lop aide.—The twelve 
characters that follow are out of place ; they recur m the next cotumo* 

The T&iiA of K\in, 20 li eaat of the fisieii. TlJs is the tomb of 
Liangt grandfather of K^an Yin. 

From the JSAa chou chih, f, 13 which gives the ooifcct reading 
(jjC instead of 3 [§C, we get the following particulars t " According to 
the a a * Hitu IT*’! [K'an] Yin’a fru waa ^ Hsdon-ym. 
He was a native of Tunhuang^ and his grandfather Liang had a great 
reputation in the West, Hia father K S!oi w'as a man of cultore in 
his day, W'ho as an ofheiul rose to bo mngiinxate of Kuei^hi (in 
Chekiang)p The tomb ta 35 feet high and 35 paces in circinnference.*^ 
The reference in the Wei jrAu b chiian 52p f. 11 v^. We [cam from it, 
further, that K an \ in was very studiooB,. and after a single jjemsal 
of the Three Histories [.SAiA ehi, Hun shu, and Hou kan jAu] he wna 
able to repeat them word for word. Thus be acqutied the niokname 
^ *" ^Hi-night rcoiler He wrote a commentary on ^ ^ 
Wang St f# f cAtinn, and compiled gn^ttocra for thirteen 

cAom. ttbith had a wide circulation. The long of Northern Liaiip, 
Chfl-ch il Mf-Qp-luQD, thDii*:ht very highly of him, and his eutvsessor 
Mn-chien proniotoil him to be Minuter of State. When 35 P‘ei, Prince 
of l^-p'iog, Ijecanic tiovemor of Liang-chou, he took K an with him 
44 his lieutenant, bat after hia death tbo latter refiirncd to the capital. 
In spite of hia high rank, his family wna very poor, Eufiering even from 
hunger and cold. He was a heavy eater, eonsnioing an much ae thfe>e 
ifhfng {fthoat four pounda) of food at a ainglc meal. He died without 
issue. 

Nest, the >Sprijjy of thr Jade [i.c. Bmutifuq Ma^en. 70 li north¬ 
west of the Aji>h. .4 water dragon had its hiir here. 

Tun hunnff tu places the spring 93 h‘ went of the city, Stein thiiihi 
It may poembty he one of the spring-red lagoons near Camp csii 
of tSH, about 16 miles N.N.W. of the T'ang town of Tunhuang. 
4? IS a mistake for What this ancient coiinterfiart of our Wh 
Ness monster tan have b«n must lie something of a puzzle to toologists. 
A chmo is a scaly dmgon, so one would ejcpect .■wmc species of 
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itrtitrifln reptile. But it Hoes not appeiir that any such creature fiaa been 
observed in that re^on; niiH we are told in ^ H 

Tun hui^ng ch'^i rhiu chi (quoted in / ftmg cAi'A, etxjCj 3 r^) that 
“ in its streamfl there axe no venomous reptiles, in it^i jungles there 
are no rbiiiocero5 or tigers** (Jit i| IS* M SE 
In the Cking-hian period of the T'ung [627 -(j 50], the prefect Chang 
Hsiuo-kung oflerctl up prayer and aaerificuil meats to the dragon, 
which then came forth. Gmaping hia sword, lie cut off its head and 
bequeathed k to Ms posterity. The dragon^a tongue is still preserved 
ut CIi'ang-an» being on exhibition in the teniple of Ids defendants 
there. 

The test of the above passage is Jsomewhat confused, and appears 
to be corrupt. I read; ^ |Jl (Ifl # AE H) 

a (for ^ f) M ± fill 7^ if{ m nf m ^ #. ^ S if 

w m ^ m n n ^ ^ ^ a ® u w (for m)- 

Cliang Hsiao-kung ** is a miatake for Chang Hsiao-sung 
[n the CAiu aAu, ciiit 2 he ia culled Chung Sung, and it 

is Btatod that he succeedeni % fk Kuo Ch'ien'kuan as Protector 
of An-hfli. Tall auH of a commanding preaence, he devoted his life 
to the frontier regions, and when he was at An-bsi fcKStcred agriculture 
and curried out a bold military policy, so that the grunuries were full 
to ovi^rflowing. Finally, ho was made Governor of T'ai-yuuii, and 
died in office^ being succeeded as Prot^wtor of An-hst by ijj Tti 
ffsicn That he was a man of note appears fmm the statement in 
Hfiin tafiij jfhu, ccxxi A, 15 r^: Itp H Jta gSt afiil fil # Pc ^ 
III IIS 7C ^ # AS iS The Protectors who 

gained renowm among Chinese and barliariaiLH alike for the merits of 
their administration were T'ien Yaug-^ming, Kuo Yuan^hen, Chaug 
Hsiao-ttuug, and Tii H^ien 

It ia Tutber surprising that lie should not have betm deemed worthy 
f\f a aepnrate biography iu the dynastic histories^ As things ale, only 
£1 few scattered iwtkcs can bo pieced together. In the first plaeOi of 
eounjCr our present text is wrong in assigning luui to the Ch^g-kmn 
period. According to the Ttiii Auuii^ lu^ he was made prefect of the 
dragon-infested region id T05-6, and we do not heur of him again until 
715, in which year u resounding feat of arms against the Pretender to 
the throne of Ferghana is recounted in Tiiil ckih i'mig cAtm, eh. cexi, 
t 19, as a result of which '* his prestige put fear into the western 
kingdoms, and eight of them sent in their submi^siou (Cfi Uitavannes, 
** Tou-kiue Occidentaux," p. 143, note 30 fn 722 Chang Haiac^Eung^ 
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novi hflldiu^ the [xjsitioti of (Jovornor of Pei'finp, ap[ieitn} lu the 
champioa of the State of ^ Po-lQ fGilgit), which 

waa being attacked by the Tibetans. He .aald ; “ Po-Iu is the western 
gate of ChJim ; if Po-m is lost, then all the Weatem Kegiontt will become 
Tibetan." Thanks to his cnergi'', a great victory was gained over the 
Tibetans ; mymdfl of their troops were alain, and the nine town.s they 
had seised were recaptured, (T'wi^ chiett, eexii, 20; Htitt tang *Am. 
ccixi B. 6 %'°.) We get a last glimpse of Chang Hsiao-sung as Protector 
of An-hsi, when he was promoted to be Governor of T'ai.ynan. This 
seems to have been in 724; at any rate, that was the year in which 
Tu Haien aucceedwl him as Protector. Cf. fffiM tang thti, ciivi, 
6 V*, and Kang t«M, jdiii, 63 v”. 

The story of the dragon is told more fully in Tm Irnang lu {JRAS., 
1914, pp. 716-20 j 1915, pp. 45-6). 1 have also found a version of it 
in T at p ing iiiang rhi (printed id 981), ccccxx, fi v**, for which sec 
Appendix A, 

5Aou-cA*fl>fj //n™, ifsten of the third clasii, 120 U south-west of 
the cAoii. Houaes built by the Governtiient, 195. Households, 359. 
Country diatriota, I, 

For Shon-ch'ang Hsicn, see Fwii kuang lu, p. 712, note. It was 
situated in the present N’an-bu Oasis : see " Bcrindia pp. 620 seq. 
The distance here given would seem to be under-estimated. For 
Ig and sec BaUJSm.. VI, pp, !^31-2. It has occurred to me 
that ^ may have some connection with the Tibetan ff/oh-wfc, a 
" thousand-district ”, itj^lf rather an obacure term. Sc* Prof. Thomas' 
tmiwlation of Tilwtan documents, JRAS,, 192 B, p. 663 . 

The above is the Liingdo Hsicn of the Han dynasty. In the sixth 
year of Cheng-hi^ng [ a . d . 525] its name was ehanged’to Shou-ch'ang 
Chiin. In the second year of H'li-le [019] it became Shou-ch'ang Hsicn! 
In the sixth year of } ung-kiii [Hoo] it was abandoned. In the second 
year of Ch‘ifn-/hig (667] it was again eatablished as Shou-cL*ang, At 
the bi^nning of the Chim-chung period [78<M] it waa conquered by 
the TilJCta^. In the second year of Ta-chung (848] Chang I-cb'iio 
recovered it. 

These details agree roughly with / t‘mg ekih. elxx, 8 v°, which 
says ; " West of the military station of Sha-chon. Founded under 
the Han dynasty and made *ul«rdinate to Tunhuang Chfln, an ormnge- 
meat which was continued under the Later Han and the ("bin. The 
Ijater \Sei established Shon-efa'ang Chun, In the Later [i.e. Northern] 
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Choii period, both ekUn and hsim were incorporatisd iii Mia^'slm. 
Under the T'ang it wan re-establiahed as Shou-eh^AUg Hiiien, snib- 
ordinate to Sha-choii, but later was abandoned/^ Accordloj^ to T"a7ig 
sAuj xlt 10v®p Ston^h^ang Haicn waa eatayLahed indtpciidently of 
Tiinbuong in 619, then aljolished ia 650, but in 667 again estabUflbed. 
In 738 it woa once mote aboliahed^ but afterwards re-establiahed+ 
For the date of the Tibetan conquest of the Tunliuang region and its 
reeoveiy bj Chaug I-ch'ao, $ee Appendix li. It should be noted that 
the sceond character in Chang I-ch*ao^a name is given oa |||, which 
agrees with the geographical text 567 (see Bull.SOS.^ Vi^ H34}. 
I must euil attention, how ever, to another text in the Stein CoHection 
(S, 5ft'35, a brief explanation of the ^ ^ ^ (E To shmff 

tac l^an rhtng) w'hich bcajs the following; signature ' M ift 
^ ^ ^ iif * Copied by the Bnddhiat disciple of pure faith, 

Chang I-ch'no In all pfobabititj this is the famoui? leader'a autograph i 
written in his youth wbett lie w'as a lay-student in & monastery. That 
it was enstomaiy for boys nf good fatuilies to obtain their schooliug 
in this way appears from the similar case af Ts^aa Yiian^sh^n> another 
future ch(th-iu-shiht mentianed in Bull. SOS-^ VI, 836. A reproduction 
of both autographs wiH be found on an acconipsuying plate. 

Buddhist monasteries^ 1 : Yung-an (Perennial Peace). 

We learn from S. 2729 (1) that this mouasterj" contained eleven 

monks in A.T>. 800, It ta frequently mentioned in the Stein MSS. 

Chen (market towiLaJ, 2 : Lung-lo, 

The second town b omitted. Lungdo ia one of the twch'e 
or country districts of Tun-huang Hjfiien enumerated in S. 2669* 
The other eleven are ^ (IJ Ift Tun-huang *3 ^ M T^'il-hui ; 

(3) ^ P ing k-ang; (4) ^ ^ Ya kuau; 15) ^ ^ Hung- 

cblh; (6) 5(f Hsiflo-ku; (T> # ^ Shen-shu r {S} # 

Ch ib hsin; (9) ^ Mo-kao ; (10) ^ p Hung jun; <ll) ^ 

Cb'ing-shui. In addition. ^ Hsidang is mentioned in S, 113^ 
J}4 Hfi6an-rh'aan in ^.514^ and H Lung-cycian in S. 6014. 

Forta, 5 : Wealem Shou-ch'ang; Western Barrier 

With regard to the nundier, it looks oa if “ Imd Iwn written 
originally^ aad afterwards cbaogeil into 

Frontier garriwns. 3: Ta-ahul (Great Flood); Hsi-tsii-Vmg 
(Station of Hsi Tzu); Tza-chin (Purple and Gold). 

BeacoiLi, 34, Stockades, 2. Chen. 3. 
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1 DCitheT tte repetition uf tliis item nor the diiicrepaney 

in the number^ 

Ci/ff Hwfi, 25 li w'est. Establi^lied in the eighth year of 
Wc-te [^25]. 

Stein thinks that thii may perhAji^ he ideatihed with one of the 
villager near Camp 159, about five mile?* ivent of the T'aii|i« town of 
Tnnhnan^. 

P'(hcJi'iang T"hig (Defeat Ch^iang tribe Station). 65 [fij east of 
the The Historical Record aaya: “ The P'o-chiang General 

Hflin Wu-hsicn of the Hati defeated the Ch^iang and the Jung at this 
apotp" The station that was built bore was therefore called P'd-ch'iang. 
On Hsin Wu-haien, the Chun^ hit) jSn (a # 2 '^ fwtii p. 510| 
has the following t '■ A native of jJJ Ti-lat> (south of Lanchow}. 
Governor of Chiu-eh'iian (Su-chou in Kanmi) in the reign of HsOan 
Ti (73—49 DLstingnished for his martial daring. He asked 

permiasion to amitc the Han and Ch*ien triljes. The Eni[*eroT received 
hia despatehen with admimtioD^ and bestowed on him the title of 
General, Vane^uisber of the Gh^iang. He was cashiered in com^qnence 
of a memorial from ^ E3 Ghao Ch^ung-kuo« and returned to 
Chiu’cb^dati. Afterwards^ he again received the title, and was aent to 
attack the Wu-sunj but got no further than Tunhuung, where he 
died of disease,” See Han shu, xevt R, 4 r"*; also Ixis, 4 and else¬ 
where in the biography of Chao €h'ung-kuo. ^ is not the tJii 
of Ssfi-ma Ch1en^ for the campaign referral to was in fil-60 BX. 

Fu-PMiVii (JuJe Gii/c) Barrier^ 160 li north of the hstirn. The Ti 
li rhih (Topography) says ; “ Estjibliahed by Wo Ti in the Hou-yiian 
and YiLati-k^ang periodu [SS-S7 and 65 62 a.o,].** 

7C yt iseems to h« mi iiiKUnee of ha[ilogniphy. Hot Moa- 
yunii was \Vu Ti's last nien-hao, and yGm-k*mi{f waa in the reign of 
Hsuan Ti. Stein'H exeavatious linvc tuade it practically certain that 
the Jade Gate which he locates at T, XIV wan establi.sht^l al>out 
100 B.c. It was really situated north-west of the Xandiu Oasis, hut 
the distance agrees fairly well wdth Stein^s estimate of 36 niilf«t. The 
Fi U i^hih is not that of the f/ctw fAw. TJie follnwdng piisj^ge ocenm in 
I€vi A, 1 of lliflt work r ES tit ifi Jii «|5 

ET* W fS BM ^ Horw G^'MTu] [IIo C'h‘a-i»iiijj] . . . 

began by founding Chiu-cli'finn ChQn (Sti-rbou), and tben gradually 
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brckU^ht Colonists to people this tcrritorj''. He pe|MirHtelr P.Htiihii^hetl 
Wii-wei iLiau^^hoo]^ Chan^-i {KaD-chou)!, niid Tunhunoj^p thus 
trukkiHF! four Aide by stde^ and auiintaincd tM'o EumerB there 
Ho Ch'tipping died in HI ii.c., before the extengion of the ilreot 
Wallp so that it k hardly fiosHihie that the Yu-ni^a Kuan located at 
T. XIV should have then been in existeoee. Rut the passage must 
not be iinderstocKi ao liteniLly as to imidy that ther^e meivsntes were 
all taken by Ho Ch^i-ping himaclf. In fuct, from another 
of the IIfin ithfi {ch. f. 12 v^), we know that Tunhuntig did not 
liecorue ii ,se|jf*rate eht7n nnlil Ilk Xor can ^appose that the two 
hnmens were erectcti simultnnoously. All wc cnn Any is that at a 
sotnewdiht Inter dat^ l>oth bairiefri were in exiutoncOp hut there U no 
reliable evidence to fix the exact date of their erection. One of thernp 
how'ever,. must have been earlier than the other+ and there is little 
donbt that this earlier one was the Yang Kuan. It was situated in the 
Nan-hii OaaiSp sotue 30 lo 40 tnilca VV.S.W. of Tnnhuang. atwl k likely 
to have Iwien established about the time that this city was made 
into a cAfm, i.e. Ill B.c. It would then have been known tis the Y'u- 
meii or Jade Gate Banierr The later Jade Ciate at T. XIV, on the 
line of the extemtion of the Great Walk 30 to 60 miles west- of Tunhiiangp 
Would certaijiJy not have been established until the Wall had reached 
that point in the desert; and thatp according to Stein, cannot have 
tieeii until after Iftk and perhaps os late as % B.c. But fiieatiwhile 
we know that there was ii Jade date aniuew^here ; and on the strength 
of a [lassilge in the Shih vhi, discussed by Chavannes in ** Hoeuments 
f'hintsis frit rwi net ion p. vi^ by Stein In “ Senjidia ", p. 726, and 

myxelf in Tun huang lu^ pp. 7]5-l&^ Chavann^^x aicsiiiDea that it ruuHt 
have been situatefl east of Tnnhuang ; Stein, fullownng him, la inclined 
to place it in a defile lietween Rulungir and .An-bsi. Swing, however, 
that its puT|H>se w'as to Acnc as u frontier gate, and that Tunhuang 
wiiH at that lime licirig colonized by the Chinese, this does not appear 
to mo at all likely. Aloreoverp the thtjory takes no account of Yang 
Ktian and its relation to the other boirier. On the whole, theup 1 am 
inclinefl to accept the .statement in hmfig hi that Yang Kuan 
w'as noally the ancient A'fi-ni^n Kuan. In other w'ords, the furthest 
ontfH>Ht of the ChineHe Empire from about Ml until about lOO b.c* 
was the Barrier in the Xsa-hu 0asis+ and only later was it the Hcimer 
on tlic limes at T- XTV, Stcifi docs not accept this view, but 1 cannot 
understand the reasons given in Serindia p. 624 ; " In view of 
w^hat combined geographical and archucologicul facts conclusive!v 
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prove BS to the quite distinct or%iiral ptirposea and pCkaitionA of the two 
* barriers ' of Yang and YG-in^n . . Thw seema to be merely begging 
the question ; for do one denies their distinct podtiona after the end 
of the second centtiiy n.€. But that their original pnrpoaea were abo 
“ quite distinct" is a sorpriBing assertion, nnsupportcd by any 
evideace; one would like to know what other purpose was Bcn'ed 
by the Yang Kuan than that of frontier gate and fortre^ to guard 
the o&sIh against external enemies. The strength of my argument 
lies in the fact that between 111 and about 100 B.cr, the frontior lay 
not east but west of Tunhuang, Ss^-raa ChSenV E^atement (Shih cAi\ 
cixiii^ 6 r®) that (in 108 according to the Tung chien) " a line of posts 
and small forts was established from Chiu-ch*0an as far as the Jade 
Bate cannot, I thinks as Stein assumes (p. 725)^ refer to the extension 
of the Great Wall; for a dmilar statement is made about a line of posts 
to Lopnor, where there was no wall (ibid., f. 10 r°)r The Jade Gate in 
this case would he the Yang ftuan. 

The Account of the Western Regions says: “ In the east, they 
border on Chinn at the Yu-men and Y'aag Bamers," Tbia is the 
barrier in question. 

See ffoa sA«j Kcvi A, I r** 

The Li-pi Mountain m 50 fi south-wcat- of the 

Reading the character after as |f|+ 

Lien^yen * , . 

A flick of the pen shows that the two characters are to be transposed, 
as above. 


APPENDIX A 

#1 M The Black Rivm at Sha-chou 
At Sha-chou in the north-west of Pei-t%g [Ntde ^-—In Han times, 
the territory occupied by tbc Northern Hsiutig-nu waa called Pei-Ping, 
by which the W'l^tem Regions are nieAnt. Under the T^ang, Pei-t*ing 
became the scat of n Protector-Geneml] there is the Black River, 
which h deep enough to float a bout. The river used to be eonstanth^ 
in flood, sweeping away honaca nnd turning the plaid into a marah. 
On this account crops entirely disappeared from the north-west, 
and the land remained] wild and urtcidtiviLtcd. The inhabitants, too, 
migrated to a distance in order to escape the danger of being over¬ 
whelmed and droviTicd, The officials at Sha-cbou would only venttire 
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to Rtteiiil to the fldminiBtratioo after having pn'pared aaerificial 
victims and liquor for libation which they oJTered up on the hunhi of 
the river, UnJess this was done+ them would be tonvDta of rain lasting 
for iDoaths, or great inundations deatroying whole cities and towns, 
90 that the villagers of the neighbourhood one and all joined the 
finny tribe**^ 

In the K"ai-}iian period of the T‘ang, Chang Sung of Nan- 

yang waa appointed Protector of Pd-t'ing, and no sooner had he 
arrived in the diatrict witli his seals of office than he convened a meeting 
of bis sulwrdi nates in order to acquaint himself Vidtli the facts. He was 
told that there was n huge dragon in the rivet which was fond of 
devouring lamba^ hor^a^ dopp and pigs, and was perpetually rising 
to the siirfacc and swimming an^ong the w'avca in its craving for the 
sacrifieial victims oflfered by the burghers on the river barLks. " Only 
too long/' said theyp have we known this affliction," Tlieteupon 
Chang Sung gave ordera for a feast to be spreadp with sacrificial animals 
and wine, but secretly instructed his follower to be ready near at hand 
wuth bows and arrow's. He then led a party of officials to the river, 
wearing a high hat and holding a ceremonial tablet, beiidiiig his body 
with reverent mien. All of a sudden the ilragon appeared ; it was a 
hundred feet loogt and it leaped out of the waves, finally landing on 
the hank. Its eyes flashed fire, and it waia only thirty or forty paces 
away when Sung ordered his men to draw- their 1 k>ws and Jjave their 
shafts in readiness. Soon the monster hod actually maclii-ij t|je 
hanqucting-table, when bod)’' began to diminish in length until 
it w'as only three or four feet long- Then it made as though to eat. 
hut before it could do so Sung ahot his ajTOW% w^hich wm the signal 
for fi general discharge, and the dragon, unable to put forth its strength^ 
w as destroyed. As soon aa it w^as dead, all the people from the country¬ 
side came to gasse upon it, and them was uQ the noise and commotion 
of a market-day. 

Sung was so pleased at having rid the people of this pest that he 
fcnoBlIy presented it to the Emperor. The Emperor, admiring bis 
courage and resolution^ gave orders that the tongue should be cut 
out and presented to Sungt and, moreover^ decreed that the governor¬ 
ship of Shs-chou should l:)ecOfue an hereditary office for his descendants. 
Thus down to the present day he is known as “ Jlr. Chang of the 
Dragon's Tongue p*mj kuahg ceecsx, 6 v°.] 

* For ihi* ^pt roitdmi]^ of flij j|! ff* 56 ffi ^ -(fc I ■m 
to my friimU Mr, U C- Hnpldiii. 
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APPENDIX B 

History of the TusiiitA.^o Regiox from thr Eighth to the 
Klevesth CES'Timv aa\ 

An Ln-akaii's rcbolEoii, wiuch broke out in To5, dielocatefl the 
Chinese adniiniHlTatiYe system in tlie Western Regions aiid^ by 
opening a door to Tibet-an aggression, finally Ii?d to their aeverance 
from the Empire, The geneml trend of events may be gathered from 
the following extract: In the flourishing periotl of the T'aiig. Ho-hst 
and Luiig-}m compriaed 33 cAou, of which Liang^cbon wna the largest. 
The soil was fertile and produce abundant, and the mhabitants w'ell- 
ofT and happy. The country was suitable for horae-hre^ng^ anil ibe 
T'ang establisheil eight centres for the tendbg of ;100,000 homes. 
The An-hai Protectorate was responsible for the control of thirty-six 
kin glioma in the Western RegEons, and T'ang troop? acted as protection 
for over 300 cities^ which were constantly garrisoned by Chinese 
adldiers, the centre of administration being at LiEing^hou* 

“ During An Lu-ahan's rebellion, wrhen the Emperor Su Tsnng took 
up bis residence at Ling-wu,^ he recalled all the troops in Ho-hsi to 
deal with the emergency. Taking advantage of tliis, the Tibetans 
attacked and sulalucd the million Chinese inhabitants of Ho-hsi ami 
Liing-\m, who thus eame under the harbarian yoke, fn the reign of 
Wen Tsung [827-840],* envoys were aent to the Western Regions in 
order to visit Kan. I^iarig, Kua^ and Sha-chou. The tow'ns were still 
thc^e^ and the people, w^ho had been enslaved by the barbarians^ on 
seeing the Chinese envoys, lined the streets and welcomed them wdth 
acclamation. Shcilding tears they said : " Does our Emperor still 
bethink him of ua poor souls who are now under Tibetan rule I ‘ 
These people were tbt deseendiints of those w ho were subjugated 
by the barlaarians in the T'ien-jMo period [742-753]. Their speech had 
been slightly modified, but the fashion of their clothes bad undergone 
no change. 

Fiy the time of the Five Dynasties, the Tiltetans had become 
weaker, and varioii.'i l^rharkii tribes, including the Uighiirs uod the 
Tang-hsiang, invaded different parts of the country without, however, 
interfering with the population. At that time China was in a state of 
dccai]enco and di.sorder, and was uiuible to extend a helping hand. 
Only the four cAmt of Kan, Liang, Kua^ and Sba rciiiuined in regutar 

^ X«.r Mnir-limji, (^AHEUp in a.o, 7W. 

■ CAm wu iai irhiA nwnutw tlie tn 
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coiiunimiOAtion with Chiiiii. Kan-chou became the official centre of 
the Uighiins but in the other three cAou the military and civil offidalii 
fltill rcgaolwl theniBelvca na in the aervicc of the T“ang, and several 
embassies were sent to do homage at the Chinese (.oiift. hrom, the 
time of T ai Tsu of the Liang [907-914], the cAtVA-tM-sAiA of Linp-nii 
also held the governorship of Ho-hsi and the Inspectorship of the 
chiftt Kan. Su. and Wei. Hut though this was nominally so, Liang- 
chou appointed its owni militarj' rulers. 

** In the fourth year of Ch'ang-hsing of the [Later) T'ang [931)]. 
Sun Oh'ao, the tin~hon of Liang-chou, despatched the generalissimo 
Cbih-pn Ch‘eng*ch ien and the Huddhist and Taoist elders Yang 
T'ling-hsin and others to the capital with a request for official insignia. 
Ming Tsung asked about the pedigree of Sun Ch*ao and his people, 
and Cli*eng-chien replied: ‘After the Tibetans hud conquered 
Liang'chou. Chang I-ch'ao, a native of Cbang^yi, levieil troops, smote 
the Tibetans, and drove them out. In requital of his serideea, the 
Tang made him ehkh-tti-M and sent 2.500 soldiers from Yuu- 
chou for garrison duty. At the tl ownfal] of t he T'ang the Empire fell 
n prev to revolution, and the country iriim Liang-cliou eastwards was 
cut off by the T‘u-cbiieh and the Tang-haiang. Tims the Yun-chon 
soldiers had to remain, being nnablo to get honii:: and now the Chinese 
popiitation of Liang-chou are all deacendauts of those garrisoti troops- 
lilitig Tsiiiig then appointed Sun Ch‘ao ehifJt-tu-s^hih'’ *ru t'li 

nhih, lisiv, 4-5; cf. Cftiu fm hu* shih, cxxxviii. 1-2.) 

It would appear from the above, aTid from other passages in the 
standard hLstorina. that Stein has some justiBcation for saying 
(“ Scrindin.’- p.fS16) that the territory of Tuidiuang wa.sconquerwl by 
the Tibetans about 759. and that by 7(i6 they bad definitely established 
their power over the whole of Kansu. ^ et there is good ground for 
believing that those accounts lire by no means strictly accurate. In 
his Appendix to "Ancient Khotan ”, vol. i, p, 53fi. Chavannea, 
indeed, concludes that by the yeat TfJti or thereabouts the Tibetans 
had suceeeded in isof«fjVw)i Eastern Turkestun, that is to say, in cutting 
it off from China ; but it is clear, as we shall see, tliat Cfiincw rule 
was still niuintaincd in most of the important places, Sha-chou included, 
for several years after that elate. The iSAui too c/u, iii, 19, is quite 
definite on the subject: “ The mnie ^^ha-choii originated with Chang 
Chilli of the Foniier Liang,‘ At the beginning of the T'ang, Kua-ehou 


^ Ttn? actual vhETi Shn-chou irt fimt mMitionM vn- 33d>. 
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was divided off from it . . . In the isecond year of CAiVu-cAmwj [TSl] 
it was conquered by the Tibetans. According to Yen Ln-kuug’s note 
on the memorial tablet of Sung Knang-p'ing, his sixth son, Meng, 
having been exiled to ShaMjhou, became an assistant coiineellOT at 
military headquarters. When oontool was lost over the provinces 
of Ho-hai and Lung-Jii, he acted as intermediaiy with the Tibetans, 
and for his numeioiis services was made lonj-cAwnj of the Board of 
Works and also yH-nhih. chkh-tu of Ho-hsi. and isH-tm. 

In conjunction with the chieh-lu /ill ^ Chou Ting he defended Ttia- 
hoang for just over ten years, and was honoured with the title of cAtinf/- 
ch‘eitg cA‘anj-iAiA. But before the Emperor's grucions decree reached 
him the Tibetans bad invested the city, and after soldiers and amnamii- 
tion were exhausted it was taken by the rebels. This is the story of 
Sha-chou^s conquest by the Tibetans.” 

Now, this is certainly the same siege that is described at greater 
length in Tang aAu, cesvi B, 8v*, hut assigned to the s'car 819: 
“ In the beginning the prefect of Sha-chou, Chou Ting, held the city 
resolutely for the T'ang, The Gialbo shifted his tent to the Nan Shan, 
and sent Shang ChT-hsin-erK to attack the place. Tinp appealed to 
the Uighurs for help, but a year went by and they did not come. 
pbn was discussed for burning the ci^ and siiburha, and fleeing 
eastwards with the whole population ; but all agreed that it was not 
feasible. 

“ Ting sent the cavalry officer ^ Yen Chao with a picked force 
in search of water and fodder. In the early morning this officer came 
in for a farewell ™1t, and engaged in a shooting'tnatch with Ting's 
confidential attendant Chou Slia-uu. After the osnal eeremonious 
salutation, he drew his how to the full and shot Sha-nu, who fell dead 
on the spot. Then he seized Ting and put him to death by strangling, 
and himself took over the administration of the eAoif. 

“ In the eighth year of the siege the defendere of the city brought 
out a qunntJty of silk doth, and offered each roll of it (18 Chinese feet 
ill length) in exchange for a tou (l€ catties) of w'heat. So many 
respond e<l to the offer that Yen Chao was delighted and exclaimed : 
' Now that the people have enough to eat, we can hold out to the 
last man f' 

" Two 3 'cars later, both arms and provisions were exhausted, so 
Chao mounted the city wal) and shouted : * 1 will surrender the city 
on condition wc arc not sent away to other lands.' Ch‘i-hsin-erh 
consented to this, so he came out and surrendered. This was in the 
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AUTCKfRAPJIS OF TwO GoVEWXOttS OK TUSHUAXG J 

£f-/J, the end of a BuildhUt eonimentary copiwl by Clinog l-ch'ao in his 
youth; the end of the Claasic of Filial Piety, copied by Ta‘ao 

Yuan*shen on the 26th November, 925. 
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elcvf'nth yeajf aft«r the beginning of the siege* Ch^i-bsin-erh was 
appointed by the GUlbo to ancceed to the govemorebip; and later 
on, ffiigpcfiting that Yen Chao was plotting a coup he had him 
removed by putting poison in bU bootSx 

*' After their enslavement, all the Inhabitantfi of the cAon adopted 
the barbarian costume; but every year at the ancestral sacrificea 
they wore Cbineae clothest and wept bitterly when they put them 
away again-"' 

If the Tan^ ^hut dating ia oorrect, this passage would seem to 
show that Tunhuang remained practically autonomous until 819, 
but that in or about 809, for reasons wliicb are obscurct the Tibetana 
found it necessary to reduce the place to submission, an object which 
they achieved only after an eleven years' siege. This conclusion is so 
surprising, not to say improbable, that it cannot be accepted without 
further mveatigation. 

It is obvious that Chinese historians could know little or nothing 
of what w'as happening in Tunhuang during the period of Tibetan 
rule^ and that avenue of infomiation is therefore closed. But the 
>1SS* recovered from Cb^ien-fo-tung, and nnw' distributed among the 
national libraries of London^ Paris, and Peking, form a possible source 
of enlightenment which has yet to be thoroughly explored. In the 
Stein Collection alone the number of dated rolls, ranging from A.D+ 406 
to 995, runs into btmdreds. Betoreen 8tKJ and 851, however^ there comes 
a very remarkable gap during which no exact dates occur* It is all 
the more noticeable because in the fifty years preceding there are 
over riiirty dated MSS,, and in the Imlf-century folloi^dug as many m 
fifty* This points almost unmistakAbly to ft period of rtprcfiriou, 
during wdiich the nonnal actMties of Buddhist monk^ were perforce 
mispeuded, or at any rate diminished* 

Nine rolk in the Stein Collection have note* or eolophoms mentioning 
the Groat Tibetan KLingdom or Dynasty {Jc # eight of 

these contain cyclical dates, at leaat tw'o of which can be fixed with 
practical certainty. Let aa take them m order * 

(1) On the back of S. 779 there are two scribbled notes, one of 
which teiulst ^##1? 

** Meritorious work accomplished by the Biithlhist priest (luujc-pien 
of SLa-chou io the Groat Tilietan Kingdom This personage is the 
Bishop of Ho'hsi to whom is ajeltessed an edict on a stone tablet 
dated 851, transcribed in " Scrindia p. 1332, aod translated by 
Chavannes. His names should be read Hung-pien, not Uung-jen, as 
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the latter has it. It was largely owing to his coopenitioii that Chsng 
I-cli‘ao was able to carry out his ruemorable revolution. We may take 
it that this note was penned shortly before that e\Tntv 

(2) In 8, T9S, there is a eoloplion inside the roll refeErm|^ to s text 

on the outside, tlie relevant portion of which runs: (2 H 

-u- — B rj? W ^ ^ fft ^ Hfe ■' Copying 

completed by the monk Fa-yilan of the Yung-ahou Monastery at Sha- 
chou in the Great Tibetan lvin«doiii on the 2l8t of the ^lni moon 
of the year/' This is inore likely to be 825 than 7&5, the only 
possible altomative. 

(3) The colophon of H. 1520 is dated ^ i|i ?fe fp ^ + 

^ fj “ the 11th day of the 3rd moon of the ini' year of the Tibetan 
dynasty", A year reoafs every twelve years, so this is of little 
value as a date. It might be 787, 779, 791, 803, 815, 827, or 839. 

(4) S. 1886 opens with the date }!z ^ ^ 

m m -H T ^ ^^the 2nd day, of the Tith mooRp 

of which the first day was ping-shin^ of the Jm^A^ou year of the 
Great Tibetan Dynasty ", Thb h almost certainly 821, aa 761 is too 
eatly. 

(5) The fragmentary colophon of 8. 2729, a trestise on divination, 

reads: # W fJt ^ li- H H Hf ii\ 0 “[Copied 

by] . ♦ * of Shji-cbou ou the ‘23rd of the 5th moon of the khuj-eJi'm 
year in the Great Tibetan Dyrtnsty This date can be tixe<) poiutivoly 
aa the 18th June, 800. 

(6) 8.3475 y'ieLds some iotoTGatlng data. Here we find two 
coloplions, from which we may extract tlie following: 'p 

m t ip H n ih A n a.' h ns iS tl w lai ■* ^ 

fit *5 3L^. ^ if- A H -h A' R fS ifi ^ j!it )*c # 

^ iff aoa W le Iffe Jg “On the 28tli day of the 3rd moon 
of the 7 th year of STn-fi' in the Great T'ft tig Dynasty [otli *\Iiiy, T72J 
the prieat T'i-ch'ing made ii copy of this <>omnientary at the 
K*ni'yiiiiri Jlcinastery in KuO'diou [Honan] , , . 

•' .Vgnin. on the Ihtli day of the 9fh moon of the rA’eii year, the lay 
disciple So Vii-yen hnished topying out thU roll afresh at Slia-chou. 
a <|ependeney of the Gteat Tilietau Kingdom.” This second dnte 
might be either 7(b or 838. 8o far as f can judge, the hundwTifiiig of 
both colopbona and of the text itwlf (a eommentary on the first four 
chapter# of the ViiiialakTrtti sfitra) is the same. This would be rather 
puzzling did we not know from another MS. of the same commentary 
(S, 241)0) that T'i-ch ing minpom^ this work in 7«T, It would appear. 
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then, that the ^vhole roll, ineludnij^ coloplion. was eopied 

by So Yii-yen froTii o drtift made by the author hiitis^dr 

(7) The ahort colophon to 8. 34S5 h worth transcribing in FiiJl: 

-k l!r m Ik ^ s. ^ n + — B ^ ± Pir s # 

# T Sic n #L ^ ^ of the 7th moon 

of the ehi-ssu year of the Gre4it Tibetan [Dynasty], reverently 
eopkd hy Wong T'u-hnii to secure the hlensing of peace for hm whole 
family, the country having fallen into turmoil'". This date might 
be the llth AuguM^ TWtb ^ the next eM-s^ year fell in 849, when the 
Tibetan power had already eolLupsed in Tunhuaiig and elsewhere. 
On the other Imiid. we do not know of any particular “ turmoil ” 
that took pbkce in TS9. 

(8) 8. am. colophon : I W ¥ k H k » B SH ft 

np fif jH: ‘h ® 4: {# fife IS 6fe fT nit M m A 

+ R XS ^ ,?E In the 6th m<x»ii of the jen-fjin year a 

letter was i^ued with the st'ul of the Gialbo, to be circulated 
throughout the departments of the Great Tilictan kingdom with 
copica of the present Shih sfmn rhing^ for widespread recitation. On 
the ]6th day of the folbuing 8th moon [5th September, ^22]^ this 
note was vrritten after the eompletiun of the copying ”, Here the only 
possible alternative to 8:!2 k T6"2, which again seem.'i to Ih? too early. 

(9) colophon: ^ M M Ik lu m ^ M fi T 

i*] n B m B ti it it n m “Coppng 

completed in the Pao-en Monastery on the 2nd day of the third decarle 
of the last tiiooa of winter in the i-gu year of the Tibetan dynaKty. 
Note by the lihikshu Shen-ying This is the J5th January, 806, 

To sum up: the two certain dates we arrive at are 8*XJ and 8(M5, 
while those that, are fairly certain range from 789 to 825. Tills agrees 
well enough with the supposition that Tuithuatig jeinained virtually 
independent until 781, and regained its liberty a1>out 8^18 ; it U hnnlly 
consistent with the theory that Tunhuaiig did not finally surrender 
until 819. S, 5M v* records a census of 'fr; M Li m Ttin- 
huang Haicn. that is to say, a register of the Chinese population with 
their huldings in land, which was compiled in 769. That such an 
undertaking should have been carried out except under stable Chinese 
rule IS unlikely. In T81, the Gialbo of Tibet claimed praerical cqualitv 
of statua with Chinn, as w'cll as a revision of the frontier. Both cliiims 
were ooucedcfL 8iUch arrogance nisy well have been promptcil by n 
militaiy aueccas like the capture of Tunhuang. In the following year, 
a sworn covenant between the two nations was signixl. In 787, Sha- 
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ctlou reAppeani in the tmder the name ip Ming-sha (Sonnding 
Sand), where a Tibetan leader m said to have encamped after a raiding 
expedition. 

Though it is difficult to e^ape the concluAion that Sha-chou fell 
into the hands of the Tibetam in or about 781, a remarkable bxity 
in their government ia shown by the fact that some of our MSS. 
coDtinue to bear Chinese nien-haQ for over twenty years longer * the 
dates are 181, 782, 787, 790^ 798, and 803. After that comes the long 
gap of forty-eight y eara wh ich we have previously noted. Evidently the 
Chinese popqJation suffered a severe resttiction of their liberty during 
the first half of the ninth century. If the somewhat doubtful Tibetan 
date of 789 be disregarded, we find that Chinese and Tibetan dates 
overlap only to a slight extent, for the latest Chinese date is 803, 
while the earliest Tibetan date would then be 800. But in any case 
there can be little doubt that the T^ang jtAu is wrong in placing the 
capture of Sbu’chou as late as 819. Apart from the positive statement 
to the contrary" in Shut tao chi, it is sigmheant that the lH ft 1C ^ 
^ ^ Li lai chi shih nkn piav, usually so full, omita the tvhole episode. 
Moreover, in 819 the Tibetans were tnerrily raiding the province of 
Shansi; can it be supposed tliat they would leave Sha-chou, still 
untaken, so far in their tear ? 

Passing now to Chang I-ch'ao, we nmy note that he hears the 
same surname as the doughty Governor Chang Hsiao-sung, whose 
descendants, according to the T'm p*ing ktmtfg chi {a rather dubious 
authority, it is tniej were to inherit the goveniorship of Sha-chou. 
850 is the earliest year in which Chang I-ch"ao figures in the fliatorje.s 
so that the statement in our present text (see p. 550) that 8hou-ch"ang 
was recovered by him in 848 i& of no small interest; for it implies 
that, contrar}^ to the hitherto accepted belief, Tunhuang it^lf must 
also have l)een reconquered in that year, or perhaps even earlierp 
Confimiation is afforded by a passage in S. 3329, one of the very few 
historit^l texts in the Collection : (UE-fEU-^ 

± — Mi o o 

After the leconquest of Tunhuang and Chin-ch*ang ^ was completed, 
it was the second year of Ta-chuog [848] ... In tliat year, 
accordingly, a^hen ShsHchou had defeated the Tibetans, the 
Khan, Kao Chin-ta, anti others hastened to the city of Ch'ang-an with 
despatches which they prwwiite<l to the Son of Heaven *'. 

^ Put of tht diittfict. 
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For the next two ccnturieSv Tunhuaii!! remained in a state of 
^ftasr-indcpondence, owning a nominal alle^aiioe to China, but really 
governed by rulers dmvm from two powerful faniilies. Of this period 
we pnggASA four somewhat scanty accounts by different hiatorians, 
none of them wholly accurate. The first sud second, from the T aiiff 
Shu, eexvi B. 13 vi and H'« tai akik, btsiv, Ti v‘, were translated 
by me in B*dlSOS.. VI, 834-6. The third, from the Sung ahiit, 
ewexe, 15 v“, has been ti»nslate<l into French by Chavannea (see 
“ Setindin ”, pp. 1338-9), but its importance is such that it will bear 
re-translating here i — 

** Sha-chou was formerly the ancient territory of Tunhnang under 
the Han. At the cicse of the r’feji-jwo period of the T ang ["5®] 
was conquered by the Western Jung. In the fifth year of Ta^jhimg 
[851] * Chang 1-eh‘ao brought the cAou back to alJefpattce. and an edict 
was promulgated conferring upon Sha-chou the title of SUlitarj 
District of Kuei-i, and upon l-ch"ao that of cAieA-iw-*Ai7j, with 
authority over the departments (cAou) of Ho, Sha, Kan, Su, 1, and Hai, 
Inspector, Commissioner of Settlements, and Legal Coiiimissioner. 
When I-cb*ao visited the Chinese Court., he left his nephew Wei-shen 
in charge of the cAom. 

“In the time of the Liang dynasty founded by Chu, the Chang 
line came to on end, and the inhabitants of the fJioii elected the chang- 
shih Ts'ao I-chio as their chieftain. When I-chin died, he wna succeeded 
by bis son Yban-chung. fa the second year of Hsien-te of the Chou 
[955) be came to render homage to the Court, and ’was appointed 
cAwA-fu-sAiA of his district, OontroUer, Commandant, Associate of 
the cA«jp^-»Aa men-hia. and p**n^-eA<iJi?-sAiA. A seal of office was 
cast and presented to him. In the third year of CAien-funj 196*2] his 
honours were increased by the rank of chuitg-ehu-littg, and his aon 
Yen-kung was made fang-yti'-ahih of Kua-chou. In the fifth year of 
ll»iiig-tiu> [980J Y^iian-chung died, and his son Yen-lu sent an embassy 
with tribute. On Yiian-chung was conferred the posthumous title of 
Prince of Tun-huang Chiin. on Yen-lu that of cAieA-fn-sAiA of his 
district, while his younger brother }& Jgt Y>n-aheng was made Prefect 
of Kua-cliou, and another younger brother, |i ^ Y^en-jui, rir-yfi-Aou 
[Superintendent) in the YamSn. In the fourth year of f/sCeti-p'iMj? 
[1001 J Y^en-hi was made si SB I Prince of Ch iao Chun. In the 
fifth year [1002] Y'en-lu and Yen-iui were murdered by their nephew 
Tsung-ahou. The latter took pro visional command as Jiti-Aoii, and 

* ChMAKTlw givrt thfi year wrory^liy M Si32, 
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appoiiit^xl liiA younger lirothpr iC Taiiflg yiiLi to take pro^nsional 
charge of Kua-chou. Then he made fomml application to the Court 
for the insignia of office^ nitli flag, whereupon Tsung-sliou was made 
cltich-tu-shih and THnng-}1iii was made CootroHeT, shajig-shu iso- 
p"u-^hr and Governor of Kua-chou. Tsung^ahoii’a ftOii Hsien-shtm 
was made Chief of the Staff witliiu the Yamen. At the olofte of the 
ffmang-fu period [rw. 1016] Tauug-shou died, and Haicn- 
shun was made chteh-iushifk of hia dbtrict, while liis younger brother 
Yen-hui becauie Controller, Prt'j^ident of the lliniatry of Justice, and 
Governor of Kua^chou. Hsieti-shiin sent up a lueniorial to the Throuep 
begging for a copy of the Buddhist Canon in gold charactera, aa well 
as tea, dnigs» and gold-leaf. An Imperial decree sanctioned these gifts. 
At the beginning of the Tien-inhmg period [1023] lie aeut an embaesy 
to express his thanks^ and bearing tribute of fraukincenae, sal 
amTuoniac, and Lumps of jade. From the Cking-^gu [1034 Tl to the 
Hmkig-ifU period [1O4S-1053], this country sent seven lots of tribute 
consisting of local produce.” 

There are at least two errors in the al>ove account: (1) Ts^ao 
Yiiaii-chung is named as bis father's immediate successor, whereas 
two other brotheru^ Yuan-te and Vuan-shen, intervened \ (*2) Ts^ao 
Y*eij-kung is not mentione^I as €hi^k-U(-shihi. wliich we now know him 
to have lieen. A few sentences may be added from ;he chapter on 
the kingdom of Hsia in Sung Mi A, ccccloxv : “In tbo sixth year 
of [I028| Teaming sent his son A'iiau-hflO to attack Kau- 

chou, which he captured. In the eighth year [1030] the King of Kua- 
chou with a thousand horsemen surrendered to Hsia."" In the tenth 
moon of the foEowing year Te-ming died^ and W'as succeeded on the 
throne by Li Yuan-bao (f. B v®). In 1035, Yuan-hao wns attacking 
certain Tibetan cities when hiti return was intemepted by the general 
An TzQ-lo. Yiian-hao w:oge<l a desperate Lmttb on two hanks, fighting 
night and day ; at the end of a period of over 3Wl days Tsni-lo w as 
defeated, whereupon he took possession of Kun-choti, Sha-chou, 
and Su-chou (f. K>r)+ 

The fourth account is a cotitinnatioii of what has aireadv been 

. ■ ^ - fc ■ - “ ■■ 

qiiotKl from Shut tao tin, lU, ID ; ** Sewnty Vfars after ita fall, the 
I’rt-fet't of Shfl'chou, Chang I-ch*no, sent hb elder brother ^ jlj 
(-fan ^ to announce the return of Kita. Sha, and nine other chini 
to their allegiance to the T‘nng; whereupon the Court changed the name 
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Stia-chou into ‘Mffitary District of Kuei-j ; and ibo Cbang and 
Ts‘80 familicH acted for peneiationa as protectors of the repon. In 
the eighth year of //siett-tSiHc, [BSl] Chang i^I* ao went to Court, 
making Chang Huahsheii tiu-hm (Resident)* In the thirteentli year 
of [8721 Hufli-sh^n died, [A’ofe.—Thia according to the 

^ ^ Fang-ehen Tables in the Ta»ff skv *; according to the stone 
tablet commemorating the meritorious act of [the prefect] Li [Ming- 
chen] in repairing a building, which was engraved in the first year of 
CA*ien-»itH 3 [SMJt Chang lluai shen was then stiJl alive and credited 
with several titles of rank* I snspect a mistake in the Tables] and 
Ts ao 1-chin became afterwards receiring the title of cAnA- 

ttt-sJiih. In the second year of Hsieu-tc in the reign of Shih Tsung 
of the [Laterl Chou dynasty [955], l^hin died, and was succeeded 
by his flon Yimn-chunV ^ Using-hio 

in the reign of T=ai Tsung of the Sung [980] Yiian-chung died, and was 
succeeded by his son Ycn-lu.* In the fifth year of WsiViH^ in the 
reign of Chen Tsung [lOOS] Yendu was alain by his nephew' Tsung- 
shou. who succeeded hbn as c/ricA-/«-sAiA* In the sc^'entU year of 
Ta-cAuiu, //«ur«7-/ii [lOU] Tsung-shou died and was succeeded by 
his aon Hsien-shun. After the ninth year of F iVh-sActjt in the reign 
of Jen Tsung [1031] the family does not appear again in history, so 
presumably the line died out with Hsicn-shuji. 

“At the beginning of the Ching-git period of the Sung [iW-i] 
Slia-chou was al^orbed in the Hsidisia Empire. Li Tao says in his 
M ^ & T'ffHj cAieii cA'cim^ jJieii : ‘ Tu the ISth moon of the 2iid 
year of CAtfl^-yu [January, ICOfi] Viinn-hao attacked Chia-lo-ssA- 
iai* In the I2tb moon of the Jrd year [December, lOSfi-JauiiiftTT, 
ItKiT] he again raised an anny, attacked the tighurB, and took Kun- 
chou, Sha-chou. and Su-chou.’ But the llnia A‘mo cAikiti of the Stofg 
«AiA puts the capture of these cAow in the second year-s mistake 
which is corrected in the Ch fing pkn. According to the CA*«ii 5 pieii. 
however, in the I2th moon of the Itb year of T [Jamiary- 

Febtiiary. 1927] the Khitans sent the Inspector of Sha-chou, 

Shih Yii, to offer congiatulatioiis on the New Y'ear [to the Chinese 
Court] 5 so it would seem that before the State nas absorbed by 
Hsi Hsia the Ta'ao family had entered into intiinate relations w-ith 

' The in TV-v i*i » nmUy .-esTiB, It r", uid it b t-th ao** il™ih that 

ia fhToiiiflrf. thitugb a mrtlew irAiler uho the to refer to Ht«iJ*ah™. 

Conect •!*« ChaTBiine*. “ W* Tnacriraioiui," p, (W, n. I, 

• Again W* an that Ibo Wtisim ef YuSU-H, Yuan-Bhefl, Shd Yen.lmnj! art oiinitted. 
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the and the latter had set up an Inspector in the land. By 

the time of the period [be;giiiJiing in 1049] Sha-ebou had long 

been incorporated in Hai Hsm, yet in the Ith taoon of the 2iid year 
of Huang yu [K^] and in the 10th moon of the 4th year [1052] we 
again Hod Sha-chou sending tribute [to China]. Whether at that time 
Hsia T^Tia already submitting to the Sung or allowed Sha-chou to send 
in tribute^ we cannot say/" 

So much for our bdstorical sources. 1 will conclude by drawing 
up a tentative list of the successive rulers of Tunhuapg. T^ith a oonctae 
atatement of the factA it has been possible to ascertain about each, 
and with particular reference to MSS. in the Stein Oolleetion. It can 
unlv be regarded as a skeleton account, to he auppkniented and 
corrected by future discoveries. 


^ 4ft Crano 1-ch^ao: 84S^I 
Native of -ffti Chang-i {the modem Kan-cbou), Lay-student in 
a monnstery. Re-conqiicred Timhuatig and Cbin-ch'ang, S4S (S. 738, 
3329)- Presented to the Throne maps of eleven chm, 850, Mode 
fang-}ri ^hOi of Sba^hou after sending in his aUegiance to China, and 
subsequently ehuh-lu »hih of Kuei-i Chun, 85L Re^conquered Liang- 
cliou, S61. (This fltatemeiit in the Tang ^hu b confirmed by the 
official report* S. 63-12.) Migrated to Ch'ang-an, d67^ and died 
there, 872. 


ijg ^ Chakg Huai-shkn: 867^886 (?) 

Nephew or conain of the preceding. Culled ^ ^ Chang Wei- 

shen in Sang shih and Tvrtg ckkn. Appointed liiJ-Aoii or Deputy 
Governor in Chang ThlL^ao^s absence, but it is doubtfui whether he 
became chi^h4a-shih of KueLi COiun. In the mutibted inscription 
of 891 {Sha Zii* p. 27 v “; Db Inscriptions/" p. %) he is referred to 
as chifh4ti~^htk of 1. Hsi, and other cAoti, and also, it would seem^ 
as former cAtcA-/ii-sAf7i of Shn^ Kua, L and Hm, Professor Pelliot 
speaks of a short epitaph to this peraonage among the documents he 
found at Ch'iea^fo-tung^ according to which he died on the 22nd of 
the 2iid moon of the first year of Ta-if/iun [16th March, 890]: see 
BEFEO^ viiL 522. The inscription of 894 alludes to the outbreak of 
disturbances in Ho-hsi (fSj ;£ ^ more than twenty years after 
Chang I-cii^aob sondn-LiW' U ^ding-ch-^n had hb interview with the 
Emperor Hstian Tsung, who reigned 817-859- The interview cannot 
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ven' well have taken place before B52, ao tUe trtubk mi»t have 
ccciirred after Chani? I-ch'flo'a death in &72, It is quite possible that 
other unknown rulers may have followed Chaug Huai-shen, 

So Hses : 686 (i>-S93 C?) 

Literarv name, it m Fenp-hou. Member of a reapccted Tuu- 
bluing famUv, and son-in-law of Cimng 1-oh‘ao. One of the Tuuhuang 
documents in Paris {Ska hi, f. 30) records his appomtuient as prefect 
of Kua*choii. He is there given the title of iji Chinuj-ch eng, an 
his martial prowess La enlarged upon. He is not mentioned in the 
stondaid histories, and what eUe we know of him is derived from an 
inscription of 392, reproiluced in Shut tao chi, iii. 20. where he is 
entitled cAieJi-f« of Kuci-i Chiin. The author of that work, ^ ^ 
lisii Sung, decides that ho must have sncccrded Chang Huui-shen 
in 872, when the latter was transfened to the post of chkh-itishih 
of I-cbou and Hai-chou. The author of the Sha chi, on the other hand, 
thinks 892 a more likely date. I have adopted neither coniectme. 
but would suggest the year S86 on the Btrength of a Stein MS. (S. 1156), 
unfortunately mcompletc, which records the aending of a special 
commission to the Chinese Court in 887 in order to sue for the insignia 
of chich-ivskih ; for we know that it waa customary for a ruler to do 
this soon after his accession to power. So Hslin may also he referred 
to in the colophon to a prayer, with confession, dated aoth June, 

888 (8. 1834): Jjt hft m Sfi' ir fft ^ ® 

in the family oratory of His Excellence So, east of the city ■ 

^ ^ Chasb Cii‘eng-feno : 898 (1)-910 (?) 

Hitherto only known as ^ ^ “Chang FeUg'* from a passage 
in IFh fai bAiA, Ixiiv, 5 v', quoted in my previous article, where 
he is sold to have called himself “ The White-rohed Son of Heaven 
of Chin Shan This person ia evidently identical with the ^ vlj 
6 ti. rH #/<(!» po i vQng whose edict ifl reproduced in Sha In, 

f. 28 v°. Chin-shon is another name for ^ f5J Eli Cbiao-ho Chim 
in Hsi-chou. In addition, he is mentioned in at least four of the Stem 
MSS., from which wc loam the proper form of his personal name. 
(1) S, 4470 v® is the record of a donation dated the 10th day of the 
3rd moon of the 2nd year of CA'ieii-iiiiij [8th April, ^5], made by the 
ch{fh4ii-^hih of Kucid Chiin, Chang Ch'eng-feng. and the Aaaiatant 
Commissioner ?}S 01 Ci Hung-jiian. (2) S, 2263 v', “ Notes on 

Sepulture " by ff Chang Chung-hsien, mentions *' the chieh- 

vn. PAKT 3. ■' 
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(u-skih of Kupi-i Chiin, Chang of Xan-yang. whoso per^nal namo Ls 
Ch'eng-fengAnother short just before th\R beius the date- 
S96- Chang Chung-haien w&s fkiek-tu at the saime placio, ami 
probably a relative of the Governor- (3) S. 1604 Is a letter froni the 
[chii^h-ffi] shih of Sha-choa to the Buddhiat Bishop of that district, 
v-ith his reply. It liears tbree iospressions of a seal reading ^ 
® IS PP and is dated the SOlh May, 902. 

(4) Sp5T47 Is a fragment of a letter from the Kuei-i Chiin chifli tu- 
Mh Chang, dated the 10th FebruaTy* 005. There can bo no doubt 
that aU these texts denote the same pc!rson“-the Ghang Feng of the 
Wu iai shih. He is said to have been reigning in the period 

of the Liang [907-910], but we do not knoiv when he died. Possibly 
the downfall of the T ang had its leperenaaion in Tunhiiang, and led 
to the disappearance of the Changs and the instabnent of the Ts*ao 
family in their place. 

^ T«*aO K-hin! 9l0(?)-940 

Raiscfl to power through election : see Tanii shu^ eexvi 13 v*. 
IS <1 Mi shih, kxrv, 5 v"®, says that Ts'no I^hici, Im hon of Sha-choUp 
sent envoys to China in the time of Cbtiutig Tsung of the Later T'ang, 
who made him chkh-la-f(hih and died shortly afterguards. According 
to the some work, v, 5, this happcnccl in the finit moon of 92G. That 
was the begiiming of ititertxjurse betw een the Ts'ao d>ma^ity and China. 
Previouslyp Bchin appears to have been known as iff ^ " Tnord of 
the Prefecture ; for fl. 4240^ a Buddha-nnmii sitnip has a colopho-n 
dat«l the 15th of the 5th moon of Keug-ch'en, the §tli year of Chinf^- 
ming of the Great Liang dynasty [4th June, 920], in which ff ^ 
*' Ts'ao Rung*" {who is almost certainly I-chin) is given that title, 
111 3. 3875and v*, containiJig forms of prayer, there b a string 
of titles and the date ** 11th day of the 11th moon of the 3rd year 
of Ch*ing-Pai^\ Ikmi which it appeurs tlmt there wus a ckkh4u- 
jthih of Kuei-i and other military districts in Ho-hai on the 27th 
No%'emberp 936. Again, on the 10th of the 2tid moon of the Tith year 
of [13tli March. 938] we find the Governor Ts'ao wTiting 

an oflieial letter {S. 4291). There is a character after the surtmme 
which I have not been able to deeipher. FinaUvp 3, 6255 contains 
two fragments of a colophon to a Biiddha-nama sutra in wdiidi there 
is a pruj'er for iff i if? ii- fu tJiu (*m pan tuitfj. 

This iniij' be I-chin before he received the title of chieh-tu-Kkih. He 
died in the 2nd moon of the 5th yeur of Tien-fu [946] and received 
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the postliuratnis title of E® T'ttxshik {Ckiu wu tai fiAiA, 
bexix, lv®)» 

■H % tS Ts‘ao YiJAN*-rt: 9-10-943 
Son of the preceding. We know prncticdJy nothing of thw ruler 
oscept the dote of his acceadon {H^n mi tai shih, Ixxiv, 5 v*). 

S. 4363 is an official order from the Kuei-i Chun chieh-tH-skih Ta'aOt 
dated 4th September, 94*2; this ia probably Yuan-te, nnlesa his 
successor wtis anticipating the title which he actually received a 
few months later. But hia authority was apparently contested, for 
we arc told (ibid,) that in 943 both Ta‘ao Yuan-chung of Sha-chou 
and Ts'ao Yuon*ahea of Kua-chou sent envoys to China, 

TC SE Ts'ao YuAK-SHEJf: 942-946 
Brother of the preceding. According to CAiw wk toi shift, Ixajci, 

6 v*, in the first moon of the 8th year of T'ifti'fa (94d] the Iia-Aoe 
of Sha-chou, Ts'ao Yuan-ahen. was appointed chieh-ltt'shih of Kuoi-i ■ 
.ind in the 3rd year of (9461 the pefect of Kua-chou. Ts'ao 

Ytian-chung, was made ftn-Aof# of Sha-chou. So it seems that Ts*ao 
Yuan-shen, like his brother Yuan-ebung after him, was prefect of 
Kua-chou. thenirM-io» of Sha-chou, and finally cft»eA-lu-iiA»A; and I was 
Therefore wrong in saying on p, 836 of my previous article that he ncm 
became cAiVA-tw-sAiA or Governor of Sha-chou. 

it Ts'ao YO AJf-CHUXG: 946 •9T4 

Brother of the preceding. He seems to have been, first, prefect 
of Sha-chou, then of Kua-ehoii, aud in 946 fiu-Aoir of Sha-chou. 
According to the sAiA he was made chieh-ta-shih in 955. when 
he visited the Chinese Court, and a seal of office was then east and 
presented to him, Cf, also jfc ¥ 13 ^ 

cliii, 2 r”. Yet among the printed dociuirents in the Stein Collection 
there are two prayer-sheets, both dated the 15th of the 7th moon 
of the 4th year of the period in tlie Great Chin dynasty 

[4th August, 947].^ in which he is styled thwh-its-sfah of Kuei-i Chun. 
.\nd S. 518 is a short edict in which the title M li SI ffii 
rft )!Li‘P ^ m Uo hsi htn » cAfia cAipA tu km ska ti»g rhou is 
conferred upon him: it is dated the 32nd of the 8th moon of piBff-ira. 
the 14th year of 2’*»ea-/u: of the Great Han dynasty. Though the 

X EviHontly tht> eluini^ «vf dynuly *i‘hieh took pUc« in the dth mOOn ot thi* Ji-rar 
hvl not yet been leported io Tanhuen^, 
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cv^licftl diiti do^ iiQt agre^, and infilicatfis 9‘46 t ttiis must be tlia 
ITtli Sflptcniber, 949. Eta tlie Hem Hao dynastj did tiot begin until 
947- More jnf^irMting still, we have in S. 4398 a letter from Ts'ao 
Yiiau-chung dated in tbe 5th moon of the 14 th year of T lea-fu 
[June, 949], in which he h described as ” mtdy treated (ff J$) rhkh- 
(u-shih of Kiieid Cliun/'. Wlmt is one to make of these facts ? I think 
the only way to reconcile them is to suppose that he received the 
mmt title three times over from sticcesaive dimastica, namely, the 
Chin, Hnn, and Chon. It is possible that the title was again confirmed 
liy the first emperor of the Sung, since we find on S. 4032, o prayer 
dated Jlay^^ 968, a large red se^l reading ES ^ ^ St 

Sj mr " XeiA'lj cost seal of the tMek-iu-Mh of Kuci-i Chiin It should 
be noted that in this document he assumes the title iE 

“ Prince of Tunliunng ”, which nlaso appears in the roll S+ 5973. This 
last MS. is important historically because it proves the interporitjon 
of another ruler, nnknown to the standard hiatorics, immediately 
after Yuati-eh!img+ It contains copies of four letters accompanying 
donations to a temple, Tlie fitst two, dated in the first and aeoond 
moon of 974, are from the thieli-tu-shih Ts'no Yiian-chung; the other 
two, dated in the first and second moon of 975, are from hb son Ts^ao 
Yen-kung, who is nbo enritlefl chirh-tu-Mh. This points unmistakably 
to his having abdicatcrl in fn'i^tir of Ms son some time in 9T4. He 
died in the intercalary third moon of the 5th year of T"m-p*tn^ 
hsinif-ktio [980]- 

# ® Ts^ao YES-auNO: 974^980 

Bon of the preceding. Aecording to Ck^ang pien^ quoted in, Sha 
chi, G his original name }§ Yen-ching was foimnlly changed 
to Yen-kutig. Only mentioned in the Histories, as fang-t/u-shik of 
Kua-chou in 962; but, as we have seen, he certainly succeeded his 
father as chieh-tu-^kih, and may ha^'e held the office until 9S0, when 
his brother Yeu-lu seems to have taken the opportunity of his father^s 
death to seize power, WTiat became of Yen-kung we do not know. 

Iff S I® Ts'ao Yen-llt : 980-1002 
Brother of the preceding, and son-in-bw of the King of Khotan. 
Prciliably the Crown Prince of S. 6178 (the end of a letter 

ilfttetl Jidy-August^ 979)* The Ch*ang pieft (Sha cAi, 3 v*) says that 
on his fathers death Yen-lu assumed the title of H ^ ^ 

pro^Tsional chiefi-lu piny-tiui tiu-hou. He sent envoys with 
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tribute to the Sung Court, and in the 4th moon on imperial edict 
bestowed on hmi the title of Kuei-i chieh-tu-shik, while hia father, 
PS a posthomoufl honour, received that of Prince of Tun-huang Chun. 
Author of a pmyer dated 9M in S- 4400 (3). where he figures as " Ta'ao, 
Prince of Tunhuaag; and he ako appears as I Hsi-p'ing 

Wang in the heading of a letter preserved in S. 6917. S. 4453, dated 
991, is stamped with the seal of the " of Kuei-i Chiin 

1q 1001 he waa made ffll ^ " Prince of Ch‘iao Chiin'' (already 
in 949 Yiian-chung was styled 31 U I'fl N3 
i«o hou : see S. 518)* Miiideied in 1002 by hk nephew ^ Wanj 
/id in Sung shih, tnl in SAiri tm cAi) Tsung-ahou. 

W ^ SI Ts'ao Tsuno-shou : 1002-1014 

Nephew of the preceding. Toot provisional commaad of Sha^:hoii 
as 7iu-AoM, and appointed hia younger brother ^ iC. Tsnug-yiin 
to take provisional charge of Kua-chou. In the 8th moon he sent 
envoys to the Sung Court with tribute, and made formal application 
for the irvdguia of office, wherenpoix he wns made chKh^iu-stiih, 
(Siinti shih, vi, 11 r*.) The Liao shih, xiv, 5 v'’, gays that " in the 
8th moon of the 24th year of T uitg-ho [10061 Ta‘ao Shou [si'c]. Prince 
of Tun-huaug in Sha-chou, sent ctivop with Amb horses and fine 
jade It appears, then, that he wisely paid court to the Khitana, who 
were then occupying the north of China, as well as to the Sung. The 
vear of hia death waa 1014, according to the Shut tao chi. 

^ H IW T*s'ao Hsiek-shus ; 1014-1035 (?) 

Son of the preceding* Neither he nor Tsung-shou U mentioned, ao 
far as I know, in the Stein MSS. Aoeording to CA'nnj putn. in the 
4th moon of the 7th 3 fear o( Huanff-fu [May, 1014] he was made cAieA- 
tu-shih of Kuei-i. He Iiud previously sent tribute, uotifying the Court 
that on the death of his father, his mother and others of Ida country- 
nien wished him to succeed to the throne. There are tliree entries about 
him in the Liao shih, rev'i, 2 v'", 4 t": in 1019, " Ta'ao Shun [ric], 
cAifA-fii-sfiiA of Sha-chou, was created Prince of Tnn-huang Chiin.” 
In the 7th moon of 1020, '* envoys were sent with gifts of clotliing to 
Ts‘aQ Shun, Prince of Tuu-huang Chon and the Uighura in Sha-chou.” 
In the 9th moon of the same year, '* T»‘ao Shun sent envoys with 
tribute.” According to the Sung shih, he sent tribute again about 
1023, but after this we hear no more of him. 
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With regard to the subsequept liistoiy af ShmilioD, though 
hifltoriaDS agree b saj-ing that it was annexed by Hai the procesa 
of annexation sieems to have been much more gradual than one would 
have expected. Tlic date given in the Smtg sAiA b 1035, in the Ck‘anff 
pim 1037; bnt, as Hau Sung observes, it is hard, to reconcUe either 
of these statements with the record of tribute sent by Sha-chon to 
the Sung Court in 1050 and 1052. The explanation may be that, 
although Yuan-hao took Sha-chou, he was unable to hold it, and the 
Chinese oiheial system continued to function there, .\fter 1053 nU 
communication with China ceased; yet from a casual reference in 
^ ^ ^ (Ten Iti {quoted in 5A« cAi} wo can infer that 

as late as the period flOTS-lOSS] Sha-chou still existed as a 

separate political entity. In faet, it was not untU the Shao-sheng period 
[1094-71 that, as wc learn from Sung shib, ccocxc. 5 v°, the three chon 
of Kan, Sha, and Su were attacked, overwhelmed, and finally 
incorporated in Hsi Haia. 







The Verb **tosay” as an AuiUiary in Africa and China 

By A. Walet and C. H. Armbhuster 

I T is ’«-ell known tLat the wrb W “ 

pcvuliar usages in early Chinese. In about forty instances in the 
fiooit of Giles it obviously has not its numuil nieaning “ to say ” (or 
** vrhat is said i.c. words). For cxainjjle (Loggea edition, p. 62), 
^ Ii3^ tot “The duke says he bestows a goblet”, 

but fiituply “The duke bestows a goblet”. SJ # lij (P- ®d) 
does not mean “ we will drive and talk about wandering forth ”, 
but “ we will drive and wander forth The e.'uunple on p. 87 does not 
mean " I drove my steeds on and on, talking about reaching Ta'ao ”, 
but ** I drove roy steeds on and on all the way to Ts'ao 

The old coininentatois tell us that ^ means “ I UTiere 
the sentence hapjiena to bo in the first person this w orks well enough. 
But frequently that is not the case, and the commentators fall back 
on the explaimtion that yen is ” n particle ”, which is merely a way of 
saving that they do not know what it means. 

In an article ^ w ritten a good many ycnis ago Hu Shili pointed out 
the inadequacy of the current explanations and suggested that yen 
had three separate usages: (1) as a conjunction, similar to crA |ff: 
(2) as a conjunction, similar to nai JJ (so, therefore); (3) aa a pronoun 
“ him ”, “ it ”, similar to He made, however, no attempt to explain 
why a ehameter meaning “ to speak ” should have these three usages. 
His argument assumes that the ehncacter # is in these usages 
a phonetic siilwtituto for particles of identical sound. Such a theorj- 
U rendered most unlikely by the fact that not merely one word for 
" to speak " hut all the ordinary words for " to apeak ” arc used in this 
way. For example (p, 118), !£ 21 ^ i£ "The way Ls distant” ; 
UtJrally “ The way, it says it is distant ”, Or, again (p. 155), ^ 0 Kl. 
Hero we liave a third word for “ to speak ” used in Just the same 
wav ; for the phrase docs not mean “ now that slie says she has gone 
to be iimrried ”, but “ now that she has gone ”, etc. It looks, indeed, 
as though all three words for “ to say ”, '* to apeak ” were capable of 
functioning simply as verbal auxiliaries. Such a usage would be hard 

* //m SAth Wrn vdL iis p. 1. sHet? ftl«s \Vu Shlh-cli'fitii;. " A llfw mlorprotRlJon 
or the weird 3^ in thp CiiLng/" Joiifpifli C'AiNfM Nsj. li 

|Junp» 19A3), ppK. 
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to cj^pbin did it not exist in jHimerous Using Unguiipes. The extent 
to i^-hich this is so is well Ulufstintcd by an extract which ^Ir. C. H. 
Armbnister lias made from his forthcoming Nubian grammar, and 
which he has kindly allowed me to print here. Further examples will 
be found in Miss Alice Werner’s Tht La}iguiiye-fomiiks nf Afrim^ 

1 take the fimt stage of the idiom to be purely onomatoiHfiic state- 
meats, such as " the kettle says phizz ”, i.e. the kettle la boiling. Hence 
(as in the example quoted above) ” the way. it says fat ”, i.e. the way 

ifi fur, ^ . j 

j/m ^ ia particularly used in questions, and this use has survived 

in Ulerary Chinese. For example, ” Saying what, docs he go 1 ” i.e. 

“ why does he go ? ” - , u 

There are in the Odes nearly a humlred examplea of the verb 
” to say” (expressed by -£ or O) used in this auxiliary way. 
1 only know of one case which is difficult to ej^lain on my hiTotheais 
that the idiom grew up exactly aa in the African lar^iagcs. ^ "3 
gl{ *3(f (Leggc, p. 4T) is uaunlly interpreted ** 1 think of him and there¬ 
upon snivel L’pon this and one other very doubtful passage Hii Shih 
b^lds his theory' that ^ can stand for 

flays * therefoTB fiiuff”’ is a very strange way of saring ” Such is my 
loiiging that I anllf But it is no odder than many of the examples 
quotetl by Mr. .4imbnistcr, who writes as follows 

.\fter describing enimiam (the attribution of personality to 
inanimate objects and iiatuml pbenomeua) in Nubian: 

This animism, as a salient and constantly recurring characteristic 
of the language, is well illustrated by the haea of the two verbs «« 
“ say ” and ^ ” say These two verbs are widely and variously used; 
each appears oripnnlly to have signified '* tendency ”, “ incliniition ”, 
or "intention”, from which their other preaent moaiimgs have 
apparently developed thus:— 

dn ('* have a tendency, intend ”, and so) 

(a) ’RMpre as an intention, i.e. ” say 

(A) Communicate, direct or permit a tendency, L.e. " say to”, 
“tell”, “bid”, “let”. 


I “nd «!.. IMS. p. H : “ Hp butlir • rtitk *> il s*id poT’-'* Ij*. mwipjici). Aim 
tivs SBido writer's T/k Alitia haagiiayrf, Ifllll, p. l-'^; “ Tli* cloth which snys icd.” 

!.<£•. fhI doih- 

» A isi^[n <ilgwt hc;^ wVi," We miwl cmi Aboai jurriv far KtUlti fttiicf men fling.'* 
Bot ihm u mt round ihv Ikfrl thml vbo ha.ve crying da imveL 



the verb ** to SAV AS AX Al-'XILIAR'V ^ 

(c) Develop a teudeney or quality^ become ^ get , go ^ 

tum^^ tt Ti 

(i) ExMbit a tenaeocy or quality, Le. 

(tf) Follow a particolar tendency, i.e. move aloog to wards , 
go ta*\ 

E.g. (a) liSg^dudi “ I say ‘ go' ^ 

{6) ”1 tell him to gp" ("1 H tim go ). 

iU^l^gt_iuil-(tn “let fall see this", lit. "to All 
‘ this see '-say”. 

(c) Ml " gteat ”, “ old ", 

(fdl-fla- ” (to) become great ”, “ grow old”. 

This eoiubinatioii provides numcrema adverbs : s^r-fln- 
hifbi I ” sleep well! ”, lit. " ‘ good ’-soymg sleep t ", 

(d) -tor-on “ it is ”, " that is 

(e) Aflrtdffl-on- " (to) go to Khartoum 

Similarly i- (o) “say” — dn (a). 

(i) " be " = dn (d). 

(e) behave according to a tendency or intention, 
i,c, "act” 

E.g. (o) irjff^iran ” they say this ”, 

{b) ind^iran “ they are here ", 

(c) in eompoflition, verbs in -e, — 

,ij^ e lit. ” say lijT to ” =* “ blow ” (t,). 

^uiT-c lit, ” say ^liir ” = ” rejoice ” ; {jilir- I < in 

,\r. s;;^ "joy”). 

Jcitt-t lit. say kill ” x= “ be silent 

jtiiT-, Bit- have no separate existence.) 

Xnd verbs from Arabic (very nearly) all in -I— 

iy^H^fadUran ” these remain (over, behind)", lit. “these 

eayfddl ”; fddl- < Ai. “ remamder ”. 
i^t icaattipn “ I have weighed this ”, lit. ” I have 
said iftfirt to thU” ; ifd3rt‘< Ar. ^ jj ” weight ”, 
the adverbial form (objective case) of provides a sub¬ 
ordinating conjunction " in. order to 

iobidh___iustn^mU^^ "he opens the door in order to see”, 
lit. “ he opens the door saying ' I'll see ’ 
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A Citisfttivc of i- ill auiiift (c) 19 t- '* rido (BiiiniAl)» lit> 

** cause {nniinsl} to BCt on its tendency ” (whlcli is to mo}. 

t then (juotc aimibir uses of the Cushitic vetb from ** tjber die 
hnnutischeii Spnichen Ostnfrtkas ”, von Frnnii Practoiius, BeUfS^ 
zt$r Aittyriotogit., ii Band, Heft 2, pp, 329, 330 (Leip^, 1892), and 
of the Galla verb, ib., p, 330, 

Again of Gnlln fnun | 96 of Xur 6'n?mino<t£ dcr Gallaapfoehe, 
von F. Pjiai'toriuH (Berlin, 1893), Other instances in Karl Tutschok, 
I^icon rfcf Spraehe (Munich, 1844), s.v. djetTa. In BiJin; 

H'drterburA der Bifin-Sfracie (Vienna, 1887), 8.v. »/ (1) 
“ sagen ", (2) " nein "," ease ”, In QwAra i JJejHisrA, Die Qmrafprai^' 
in .4i»e*ri«t«i (Vienna, 1885), § 44, y ” aageo ”: 

fffdd y " swingeu **; Utaff ff liocb win "; sem y " schweigen " ; 

6f “ flAgen ”: 

ft bf; “ nnsgeben **J /wie he. ** eintreten” 1 teSs bS ** horen 
So in Xanilr, KAIa, and 'Afar, from Retnuch's granunois) and in 
Bedauye (0^) da = (a) "say**, (b) “be". 

Turning to the Semitic languages of Abyssinui we find the same 
pheuotnenon. in the older language (Ethiopic) only occaaionnlly, but 
in the modem ones at every turn. And I go on to illustmte thia froni 
Ethiopic, Ainharic, Tigrihiia, and then from Sudan ,;Vmbic, which, 
like the other Semitic lungtiogee, ilerived this feature from the Cushitic 
languages it met with in Mrica. See Marcel Cohen, “ Du verbe sidaina 
(dans le groupe couchititjueJ " in Bidfelin de la Soeiiti de XtnyuirfiyMe 
dr /'a™, No, 83 (Paris, 1927), pp. 175/6. 




Notes on Some Poets and Poetry of theT*dnfi Dynasty 

By E, EmvARDS 

i FTER the fall of the Han dynasty in A*n. 220, owbig to the 
A weakness and t>'ninny of its last representatives, China was 
divided by a long internal struggle into three parts. The Hans 
held Shu {Ssa-ch*iiftii3, the reiiinbder of the south Ijecainc the kingdom 
of \Vu, and the north, with its capital at Ho-nan Fu, Or Lo-yang. was 
known as Wei. This Three Kinfjdonw" iK'riod was brought to an 
end bv the establishment in a.d. 2(35 of the Tartar Chin dynasty in 
the north. Thereafter a number of small and feeble houses succeeded 
one another in rapid succcsaitni. For the most part Tartar conquerors 
ruled in the north and mere shadows of Chinese djTiaflties m the 
south. None of tlusie uneasy houses surviveil much more than 
a generation, howc^'et. and it was not until the cstablishmont of the 
Sui djTiasty in a.d. 589 that Chinn was reunited and restored to 

aomethiiig resembling her old dignity and power, * , 

The new China was very different from the old empire of the Hans. 
The infusion and al^sorption into the population of many Tartar 
elements, the spread of Buddhism, and the gradual mt^iFying of 
lanRuage which occupied the three centuries after the Han pemti 
had greatly chang<.^J and developed 1>oth country and people. I lie 
Sui emperors were not unaware of these changes aiul the need to meet 
the situation hy uitTisuies of reform; nor were they unwillii^, on the 
whole, to adapt their government to new conditions. Under the 
emperor W6n Ti ^ laws w ere rcfbnned ami internal ^nunistratioii 
improved. Cultural progress was evident in many directions; comfort, 
and even lu.Tun% liecame the portion of the bettor classes, and the 
common people were relieved at least of the burden of civil war. 
Buddhism was so prevalent that with one exception all the Contor^n 
schools throughout tlu- land were closed. During the reign of W on Ti s 
successor, Yang Ti,* education received a decided impetus, for \Qog 
Ti, in spite of the vicious eitravagance of which he i* accused, seems 
to Iiave had manv good pomts. He was a patron of the arts, ardent 
in planning public improvements nnd not wanting m military achievi- 
inenta. He prided himself upon his literary attainments, and ordered 

1 K*L. T»U Win Ti tJUP. B89 «»). 
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111 uoriimissiiJQ of ac'liolaLr& to edit a collect io a of cIassicuI, nicdiCfilp Aud 
other tTCAtises. He did much for lidiicAtioD, reatorijig the Bchook 
which had been cloftod in the prexnous reign, and institutiag In C06 
the chin-ihih ^ or doctorate, the higheat degree awarded in the 
competitive cxamiJiatiotifl. Tlie Sui d^Tiaaty, ha\dng favoared 
Btiddhiaitt, has been unduly decried by Confucian hbdorians, but 
there h no doubt that general diaconteat was caused by the 
intolerable exactions of Yang Ti, whose extravagant aeal for public 
works involved a severe drain on the time and labour of the 
peasants. The house of Sui, though eapabfe of recognizing the 
need to reorganbe the new China, was too soft to bear the burden 
of cairying into effect the reforms which it had Lnaugurated. Had it 
not been so^ the T^ang dynasty would not have come into existence, 
nor would the Sui have been so soon removed from the headship of 
a reunited China. 

At the moment when the smouldering discontent against Yang Ti 
was ready to hurst into flftnie, the little dukedom of T'ang, on the 
western Imrdcr of China ^ was mled over by the peace-loving and 
nneiiteiprbting Li Vuaiit who most unwillingly took the field against 
the emperor, partly because be hud fallen without reason under 
suspicion ua a rebel, and partly in response to the persuasions of his 
ambitious soOt Shih-min. In 617 the duke in revolt, seized 
Ch'flng-an, the western eapitah deserted by Yang Ti in favour of 
IjO-yang^ and dcjclared himself king of T'ang. The destruction of the 
magnificent imperial pakce at Lo-yang followedt and, the emperor 
having been assassinated by certain of his own officers, Li Yuan 
assumed in SIS the title of Kao Tau, emperor of the new T’aiig dynasty. 
From the first, however, Kao Tsu was overshadowed by his son. 
The child of a Tartar mother, Li Shih-min was endowed with courage, 
ndanuistrativc abUity, magnanimity, inteUigcnco and all the qualitiE^ 
of ]ea<lership. Not only w'as he the moving spirit of the original 
revolt against Yang Ti, but he was also the conquering hero who 
overthrew the many rivals of his hoiiBe and pacified the cotintry* 
The admixture of Tartar blood may explain several features which 
characterize the T‘ang rulers at their best. The understanding with 
which they governed their mixed subjects, their energy, and their 
interest in various cultiiml elements introduced from Central Asia, 
may have been due to the blending of the vigour of their nomad 
forbears with the intellectual keenness of their Gbine.Be ancestry. 
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The new era opened well. wHth rediiction of taxea and a general 
amnesty. The capital was restored to Cli‘anu-an, a si^ that all was 
well with the empire and that eKpansion of territory might ^ looked 
for As the pacification of the country advanced, U Shdi-niin s 
popnkrity increased, and in 'i27 Kao Tsu. wear>’ of a poaitLoii which 
he had never covctefl, resigned the throne to his son, who assom<^ the 
title of Tat Tsung. ebiining lordship over a large part of Centtul Asia 
as weU aa over the whole of Chino, The twenty-two years of I'ai 
Tsung's reign are still regarded as the golden age of the T‘ang dji-nasty, 

“ Ch*ang-an,” says a Japanese writer in a monograph on the poet, 

Li Po,‘ "became not only the centre of religious proselytiuii but 
aUo a great eosiuopoUtan city where Syrbiifl, Arnba, Persians, Tartars, 
Koreans, .Tupaneae, TonkmcM and other peoples of widely divergent 
races and faiths lived side by side.” A suggeation of movement, of 
ceaseless activity, charaeteri^ea the whole of the T'ang pt^riod 
soldiers marching to the endless border wars which swallowed up 
men by thousands j imperial progresses for fauaiues or for pleasure ; 
the court journeying from capital to capital or Hying from the enemy 
at the gates ; the sound of galloping couriers, and mesaengers 
travelling day and night to bring perishable luxuries from distant 
provbccs for favoured imperial t^nenhines; musidans from the 
schools of miiaic travelling on leave, and everywhere feted by the way; 
scholars proceeding to the literary examinatioiia full of high hopes, 
or retuniiugH too ofton with their hopes abiittercd, seeking their 
homes by unfrequented byways, defeated but still dreaming of success 
and weaving imaginary compensating adventures Into the romantic 
prose tales w'hieh are as characteristic of T'ang literature as its poetry; 
a great Chinesw traveller * making hb areret way towards the west 
in scareh of Buddhist script ures, to return after many yearn and leave 
for posterity a record of Indian civiliaition ; and from the west 
endless caravans ond groups of strangers seeking m China the freedom 
of worship denied to them elsewhere. Religious tolerance and 
mental activity: cultured ease and extravagant pleasures ; political 
and cultural contacts with the west, particularly through the new 

1 Khi(tr.vo<ilii Ohita. Tkr UViTi* V !.i th* CkhtM r«f, 

Tlins’. . . Ottl b *.u. U39 «n hi. tour Ihiomjh ItulU. traTt-Uing by WAV 
of TnrltrttAn, Sistrni war. Inter lir frtumrd with fls7 new Sunienr worlw. Ho 
wi^tr All oceouht of hls tmerl. umlrr the title tt*i yU ihi ^ HS- 
lemainder hia life In the book, which he had brought back. 
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dominion in Central A^iathesis tt^presoiit the brighter side of the 
earl? T^ang period and something of it b reflected in contemporair 
literature. But the glory waa soon dimmed by the disturbanccd 
attending the usurpation of fie empress Wu * and by the weakness 
of her successors, and it was not until the aceefsaion of the emperor 
Ming Hnang in 713 that the greatness of tie house of T^ang was 
restorcil for the last time. Until be fell under the influence of the 
beautiful Yang Kuei-fei and self-seeking poUticians like Li Lin-fn, 
Ming Huang was regained as the ideal prince, A statesman of 
considerable capacity! a niaster as w'ell as a patron of the art^ and 
of a temper even more complaisant than that of T^ai TsungT hi» court 
was thronged with poc^tSp artiatSp and acholara. Though It failwl to 
last, the brilliance of the first years of tlib reign gave a powerful 
impetus to literature, Clnsaical seholaiship and philosophy oive Uttle 
to the T'ang period^ but thniiks to the fact that {chiefly under the 
influenoe of a woman) a facility for writing poetry beeame the final 
test of iutellectuEj capeity, poetry reached its highest point of develop¬ 
ment. Every man w'ith any pretensions to scholarship bad to be 
proficient in at least the mechanics of versifying^ and when the poetry 
of the T^aug djTiasty w'as collected and published early in the 
eighteenth centiirYj some forty'dino thousand poems by more than 
two thousand three hundred poets were fonnd to be, and still 
reniaui^ c^etant. 

Against this l>ackgrouiid of intellectual activity the tragedy of 
border warfare eontinucci throughout the whole period;, and the 
Chinese armies suffered many reverses at the hands of lierce Turkic 
tribes^ while on the north a new and formidable enemy appeared in 
the Kitans. It is eHtinuited that nearly thirty thousand men perished 
in the Gobi Desert in the year TSL while four years bter the rebellion 
of Ming Huang's adopteil son, An Lu-shan, the Tartar general in 
command of the imperial fonces on the border, swept like a tornado 
through the land and forcetl the emperor to flee into Ssu-eh'nan. Such 
a period, with its strong contrast of inagnilieence and misery^ could 
not but stir the imagination of poets. Peace and prosperity^ cuIturCp 
luxury, great development in communications and knowdedge of the 
world, combine to make a briEiant picture, the revcf^ie of which is 
a no less striking presentation of intrigue, bksodshed, and wholesale 
catastrophe* 

* Cf. G. F. liTidjBn, Ewmpe ahtI pp. 12^ fT. 

* Wu Hqu (ttfti-TOS), 
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Tlic religioiis tolemiici- of the early T'an^ emperors was not ahnrwl 
by tlieir people a wLole, \'iTijle strangers were, peniritted, subject 
to certain restrictiona, to propagate tleir doctrines at will, they found 
active and zealous rivals among Buddbista, Taobts, ainl even 
CoiifuciaQista. Tlic official dyimatk cult remained Confucian, but 
Taoism was fast winning favour both at court and nniong the people, 
and the Taoists enjoyed their greatest popularity and political power 
under the T'ang dj-nasty. For tliU there were several reasons. The 
ruling? house wna supposed to be descended from Lao Tzil, and the 
amazing hold wliieh Buddhism had had on the whole empire during 
the perioil preceding the T'aug caused many scholatiJ to react in favour 
of Taoism, which had nt least the merit of not being a foreign iiiiporta- 
tion. Ill the stress of the troubled centuries between Han and T‘ang 
men had sought some ground of personal hope, and Buddhism, in 
a world which had little to give, seemed to opeu a way to future 
happuicss. Even the literary class, though accepting the Coufueian 
teaching as the guiding principle of the state, felt the need for a more 
persuiiai. less (vildly ethical, faith, and those who rejected Buddhbm 
were more ready than at auy period since Confucius to accept Taoism, 
l^ropaganda was rife, and thousands of prose tales remain to prove 
the bItteTness of the struggle for religious supremacy and the eameat- 
ness of the rival attempts to win popuLir faTOiir. 

Only two paths lay open to the Chineac scholar under the T‘ang 
dynasty. One letl to oflicin] po^dtioii and reapoiifiibility to the state ; 
the other to n retired life and the practice of Buddhiaiu or Taoism 
according to indiviilual fancy. Critieiam has Is^n levelled at Li Po 
liecauae in his poetry he does not appear to concern himself with 
human relntionsbips as do Po Chil-i, Tu Fu. ami others. But Confucius 
hail laid it down as a principle that if one were not the holder of an 
oflice one must ic'frain from concerning oneself with the duties of 
that office.' The hash of government in China has alw ays been aociety, 
and, tliough the practice of adtlresfiing memorials to the emperor 
was ns old as Chinese tradition, the pen as an iuattumcat of reform 
was but alow'lv coming into its own. For the most part men not in 
office closed their eyes to evils w'hich they could do nothing to remedy * 
anil retired to contemplate the beautiei of natnre or to cultivate their 

‘ Aiialfft*, llfflok ™i. ftisp, xir. " The MmIo- said. ‘ He who w not In uny 
IMrtieulsr offiir, han nnChing to dn with ptruui fiw the AiimSaiitration of ita (laliis« 

* Bmk vtK 3C* Wh«i mlk-d to to unJertakc ita ; 

when not ki £*111110(5+ tc Ufr rttifwl - - 
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own tjik-nta. Moreover to the unaucces.'iful scholar the whole 
Confuciiio outlook was obnoxious, and that is why nxany nien like 
Li Po turned to Taoism, ami devoted themselves to seeking im^ 
mortality. The orthodox have alwap tot'd to uunimixe Li’s interest 
ia Taoism, but his poeuts give the lie to this aad the iiftij 

rA’ea^ In ' contauis a story of liia becoming an immortal w'hioh 
indicates that by many his' piinniit of immortality was regarded as 
eaTTn? 3 t and Hincercr 

“ Revifwing certain htippeiiingij,^’ says tbe stflrVp *®one nntis 
ii general impression tliat Li T‘ai*po attained immortality. Early 
in the ninth century ® a certain man who hailed from the north saw 
Li talking and laughing with a Taoist upon a mountain. Presently 
the Taoist went off in a green mist astride a young r«l dmgon. Li 
rose and followed him with long strides. Soon he came up with the 
Taoist , mounted the dragon with him and together they diaoppeared 
in the mist." Tlie narrative concludes with the naive remark, It Ls 

a startling legend/' , „ , 

It is inconceivable that T'ai Tsung could have achieved all that 
makes his name famous but for the long preparatory pejriod of gradual 
progress by which the soil had lieen made ready for the crop that he 
was able in a few short yenra to bow and harvest. One of the results 
of his early training was that he knew the value of concentration, 
whether of mi-ti or minds. In order to mobilize the mtellectual 
strength of the empire he instituted a college iu which the lliiest 
scholars of the time became instructors and to which the most 
promising youth of the empire came to learn. He founded also a TOst 
library, and to further the movement of centralizing the best btauiB 
of the country in order that he might have capable men at liaiid to 
asaist him in the tasks he had set himself, he elaborated the examination 
ftvstem act up by the Sul Fottnerly it had been customary to select 
inen for government posts by a process of local election, This method , 
which brought to the fore the sons of the wealthy and noble whose 
position und means enabled them to prepare for such offices, liad 
concentrated in the hands of the aristocracy the admbiistrative power 
of the state, and it wa.-s to comliat this tendency that tlu? Silt dynasty 

^ Tttt Si Ct'ij tbff fluthorelilp wf irlikt k to 

Liu TnwTig-jiiiitt (773-SILSli wft* Jm anJeUt BudithliH tti Win-ll fts ■ brilliiint 
It 1*1*1 of Mm lUeit onL- uttp with 11 ih diBcrmrarnl of liftH Vfl 
BuddMam, ftud onk iSllP with thv didTOniineflt of Mu Tiling‘jfliwi flKould drfmd it .*^ 

■ y Po died AnP. "Si. 
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orfiAtiisetl tlie examination sptem- Under the new regime intellertual 
capacity was subatituted for social position, and it became possible 
for nny man of sufficient ability to paaa the tests and obtain office. 
OripInallY tho esaiuinations included such subjccte ns nuithenintics, 
histon*, juiiaprudcnce, and calUgraphy, but fioon preference was given 
to the cAtfl sAiVi examination* which woa based on the classies and, 
for a time, on the Li chi * and the Tso chuan.* Although tbo cinpcior 
retained the right to appoint to even the highest offices men of spct-ial 
attainmcntH, the practice was regarded with disfavour and l>cfore 
long tlie monoiwly of udniinhitTative posts fell into the Iiiiiids of a new 
itiU'llwttial mdcpfliidcnt of ssocial position, 

Witli the T*ang i>eriod bogiiiR niodom China. Find it » into™ting 
that this new method of government, a democratically recruited 
bureaucracy, should replace the old aristocratic bureaucracy at this 
iuDCtUTC, The principal drawbacks to the examination ayateni were 
the tendency to study, as Confucius’ disciples had done, " with a view 
to emolument,” the inevitable stereotyping of the examimtions and 
an inen'asuug superficiality and formalism. But whatever dUadvantagea 
were incurred by the employment of poets as administrators, 
the training of the Chinese ficholar ihstiUed in him a sense of form 
and a love of order which served as substitutes for more practical 
qualifications. From the point of view of the ruling hciuse^ the system 
had advantages, for it did not leave a mass of young intellectuals 
oubude the government to keep u critical and discoiitentcd eye upon it. 
The uiLsucccsaful student might rettim aa often as he wished to tn’ 
his fortune, and though many were turned away disappointed, they 
genera lly consoled themseU'es with matters less inflammable than 
politics, turning to the retired life of the recluse or to the more amusing 
and no less idle existence of the drinking poet-wanderer. It was 
theso disoppointdl candidate* who were chiefly responsible for the 
growth in the T*ang period of a new form of literature. Weary of the 
stereotyped essay which had caused their defeat in the examination- 
hall, they lieganto write in new styles, to introduce new matter into 
their compositions and to infuse into literary prose a certain 
admixture of colloqubl language, which resulted in the creation of the 
earliest fonii of const ious fiction kiioivn in China, the tales of romance, 
heroism, and the supernatural for which the periwl W famous. 

"T'ang prose.” says PK>fes«or Wilhelm.* “represented a new 

■ fft aE* ■ 

* WiJtiplmp CkififSt TinJiailww, r22. 
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bcginiiiiig. At the first gUnce it seems extraordinary, becansc the 
movement leading in this direction assumid the form of a renaissance, 
a redval of antiquity. We must not be mialed by thbs, however- 
Eveiy vital icnaisgance is something more than a revival. So it was 
in the T ang period. The more ancient Chinese prose is reniarkable 
for its concise, senn-rhythmical style, in which paralldism is used for 
the development of the thought. During the time of the Sbe D>Tmstiea. 
literatijie had been growing more superficial and verbose, and in the 
Sui and early p&rt of the T^ang period appreciation was confined to 
the stylistic tricks of the prose essay. The cultivation of this aTtificial 
style still continued, chiefly as a Court accornplishment. But, at the 
same time, a new movement was set on foot at the beginning of the 
T‘ang period, under the banner of the ' old ' style, which strove to 
promote a freer and more natural method of pradse composition. This 
movement culminated in Han YU, mi exponent of Confticianbni and 
a xealous opponent of what he called Taoist and BoddhisC superstitions, 
but also something of an eccentric in hia taste for the antique. He w as 
an honest and sincere representative of the old literary style. The 
stvie originated by Han Yii and adopted by his disciples has survived 
to the present day, though the artifieisl style continued to flourish 
alongside it,’’ 

Parallel with this movenient in prose compositions is the division 
of poetiy' into the new '' regulatedstyle and the old free '* style. 
In both cases the separation was the result of an eflbrt to hxvak through 
traditional forms and regain contact with the spoken language. This 
is clearly shovsn in the verses of poets like Po Chii-i, and in the prose 
of the storv-telkia, among whom were many wefi-known scholars, 
including Liu Tsung-yfinn, Li Shang-yin and Yuan Chen, Dr. Wilhelm, 
with coniiderable msight, finds in the movement a parallel to the 
modem poi-A-uo movement m China. There can be no doubt that 
the formiiliiun of the exsnuimttoa style w-as detrimental to cultural 
progress, even though it had the merit of tumiog the thoughts of 
every family in the bud towards study ns a step in the direction of 
higher social position and responsibility to the State. 

That the T*ang period wag intellectually ami cuIttiTuUy brilliant 
is an axiom wHtli the Chinese. This view has been adopted without 
question by many wefitern ficholarsip while others dismlisa the works 
of T'ang writem as scarcely worth}" of coosideratjem. We know that 
during the centuries of disruption which followed the Hau djTiastv 
the foundations of the splendour of the T^ang empire were being bid. 
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It is true al«j that ifcs glory uhinoa tho more brightly becatifl<? of the 
darkness which preceded it. But its literary cuuiiDnce cannot be 
estiizLit^ by the number of its scholars, the msigtiitnde of their 
output, or the size of the imperial libraries. And yot it is evident that 
some standarde must he adopted and applied. Are ita productions 
to be judged upon tbeir individual merits, or by comparing them with 
those of other periods in tbo history of Chinese litorature ^ Are wc 
to take into eonsidEmtiou the fact that we are dealing with a period 
in itself early aa compared with other coimtries^ or to maintain the 
isolation of Chioessc culture and refrain from comparison with other 
Utomtures 1 The case of art is comparatively simple; questions 
ielatiiig to line, fonUj and colour are the baak of a study of any art 
expTCsaion. Advance in technique, development along new lines 
owing to special influences and similar factors make it relatively easy 
to decide the place of a period in relation to other art periods in China 
or elsewhere. But literature, nud capecjaily Chinese Utorature, presents 
a verj' different problem, and a satisfactory incthod of approach is 
difficult to find. Lentil it has been decided whether or not it is to be 
judged by linguistic ataudards ulone, that Ls to say, by form without 
regard to content, the true worth of T'aag Htcrature cannot be 
pstunated^ and the opinions of ivostcm scholar^i a^ill coutimie to 
conflicts 

Soug,” sajTi an old Cbineae writer/ “ is the voice of music * * . 
dance is the embodiment of music . , /’ and poetiy' is surely the 
spirit of music and its other self/ The qualities most commonly 
found in western poetry—imagination ^ faneyj mysticmii and ang- 
gestion—often appear in Chinese verse in a guise which renders them 
unrecognisable. Whereas in the west the power and beauty of a poem 

^ Dt+ Gl Lt Clhisoi^ " L^if’px^ac de* T^Aiif^, au point ilc 

v"U 0 tittvrUiirP, U pliv gVarioiuoc^ Ia plsu bnUiantc dc rhutoin' dp Im 

ChineCPU the olher hutld^ ihc <Haiw*tie ccmmcntA of U Wie^, C’A 1 A 4 

A^ (Huifnjn 107. 1 hnvp not a^uiid u fiingle plcca worth tntiuUiinf^ 

m tbe voIuminouA workfi of Bnng (n3ih.wtfn* Wong Wni* Li Shong-jin* mid pth^ni." 
,Sf« oIbd pp. ThBffe> DppewinE! viewK nuggevt that i>r. MiiT|CDuliH MnfZp Ukt- 

Lhr Chtn^flt itholfl-rii themselves foe Ebe^ biD^^t part, Ihtrrrt^iecJ m farm and nbliviouj 
of f^qntcnl^ finds T^ong UlCrUturo " gtenoui " aiid briUisnt ”, while ?* Wsegjjr viewN 
It from the qppoflite sDglc„ ond iu eohdemns it out of hoftet, 

* Tosn An^rhleh ^ ^ Iff Jtt «■ s. treatise on muaii' 

written at the end of the tenth cfntuty. 

* You Hain-titJingp Tfao Spirit of Chiime Poetry' CAi^h; 

^th ItsrchT I'B34 ]i £ Even' Cllinicae poem la a tiOmpnaition in miuiCp determined b? 
tht tcnal Armngwnenl of ehan^eterH aini the ctBSEira beat.^' 
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are largely proportionate to tho intuition of tUe poet, in China they 
are almost entirely dependent on the intuition of the reader. 
Imagination, the power of seeing life as n unit}', and so of finding 
resemhlaiices where none apparently exist, Is seldom found in its 
highest form—revelation. The phntse, “ the morning atats " might 
erowd the mind of a Chinese with every appropriate line in the poetry 
of past nges, filling it with delicate images of stars redocted in the 
gloss-siiinoth surface of a Like at clawn, or sinking over a niountain 
half hidden in mist; but the morning stars shouted for joy is a 
perception beyood the grasp of Chinese poec or reader. Kcuson and 
tradition make it doubly dilScult for him to [icnetrate the outward 
form and touch the dirine. It is, perhaps, in suggestion that Chinese 
poets excel. It is of the essence of Chinese poeti}’to auggest hy a word 
or ft phrase a train of idess linuteil only by the perceptive and 
imaginative powers of the reader. This highly specialized kind of 
iniagination was develdjMd bv reason of the faruw to which Chinese 
poems were restricted. The poet usually content&hiniself with describing 
whftt he sees, knowing that his reader, singing his poem—aloud or 
silently—wiU fill in the bare outlines from the atotchouse of his 
owni mind. 

For the understanding of T'ang iMwtry more is requiretl than a 
brief outline of the historical and eultuml aspects of the period. It 
is essentia) to know something of the way in which Chinese poetry 
de\'elope<) if one Is to appreciate the reasons why, by the general 
consent of Chinese scholars, the T'ang period » given the palm 
for the vm'ting of poetry. To stnte the matter aa briefly as possible, 
Chinese poctr} developed along two main lines, liteTaiy and popular. 
Both have their origin in the poetiy of the Shik c&ing « (Book 
of and of the CA'u tj'd * {fiiogie^ of CA'k), the former 

belonging to the north of China and the hitter to the south. The 
Ktt^fh>g* or ‘‘^ngs of the States” in the Hook of Paefrif and the 
CAi«-kt» * or “Nine Songs” in the Etegws were of popular origin, 
while other parts of both books been me morJels for highly stylized 
Uternry forms. Before the Hati djTiJurty almost nil poetry wa.s wTitteii 
in lines of four words. But the ancient poets were able to use the line 
of irregular length, apprec-iatuig. even if they did not imderwtand 
the relief which such interpolations afrorrli.i m the monotony of 
sliort lines all containing the Mme number of characters. Thus, 

‘ ^ If. • ^ la. 
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ih the iSA)A chittff luy the seed of the five and the seven*word line. 
Lender the Haii erniyerors rites and niuoie were reorg!atiized; the 
Elegm of C’A'u were given a place with the CWtw as literary tuonuments 
of the past, and by degrees lines of the new lengths gradually evolved- 
The rhv'thm and Lilt of these lines, with the pause no longer in the 
middle of the line, must havne been estrcniely pleasing to their 
originators. Tlie popular verse of the Han period w'n.s collected and 
edited, just as the early collections of odes were edited by Confucius. 
It was stored in the Buieau of Music, or and for that resson 

poetry of this type became known as yueh-fu, a term which has been 
defined as meaning versos set to iiiiisic, or intended to Iw set to 
music. During the Han period and that following it, literature was 
niiich infiuenced by the popular song, from which it gained con- 
sMlcrably in Tiitality. lint the power of classical literature proved 
superior to thnt of its iiuorganiawJ, imsysteniatic rival, and from 
aljout the third century of onr era there was a gradual reversion 
to the copying of old models, though muny poets wrote in both styles. 

Tlie fact which emerges from a study of the period between 
Han and T ang is that two distinct classes of poets had grown up 
side by side. There were “ free ” poets, and poets bound by classical 
and traditional rules. Both wrote t/Heh-fu (fDlk-sougs) arid kn-stiih 
(poetry in the old style), but wLereiu; the foniier class was creative and 
spontaneous, the latter group modelled their verses slavishly on the 
masterpieces of earlier poets. As the period ailvanced and BLiddhism 
spread, the translation of Buddhist literature resulted in the intiodnc- 
tioji of tlie Indian phonetic sptem. Interest in the tones of the Chinese 
language was sporisored by Shen Yueh,* a famous poet of the fifth 
tentnrj, and author of a /{othibaot of (kn Four ToHe 9 , and under 
the influence of the new study poetry apprcutiiwated more and more 
nearly to the style which finally hlos.sonied in the T'ang period 
into ruled or '* regulated ” modem verse. The revolution brought 
about by the study of tones wim not confined to the poetr>- of the 
north, but in the south ita effect was to cause the old spontaneous 
elegies and songs to deteriorate into purely artificial imitations of 
the elegy and the erjuallv degenerate and stylized lomi 

‘ m Hf- 


■ Shfa Vfleh scholar sihI hi^ fonctionttf^' under tho Linng 

(fiOa-SM). Itt 4SS hr cvttpirtrd the drawing up of tbs 5»»*j Mu ; author of Uw 
tifttg P'a ^ ^ bMrd on the Indian/an.<h‘i<A Ijg »>iitoin. Died 513, 
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known as ^‘rhymed prase” (/«)> Ttie prase of the Inter Hnn 
period had already bcnti colonred by thefu and the tz% and by degrees 
there was developed a stylo of composition known as fien t't* 
in which all sentences were arranged in pairs. By the period of the 
Six DvTinstica almost everything was written in this form both in prase 
and in poetry, with the exception of popular songs and ballads, which 
were sung without reference to particular styles, the common people 
being concerned to give expression to their emotions and not to 
compose verecs in this or that manner. This balance or parallelism 
ia a feature of ” ruletl ” poetry. Lines nin in pairs, noun for noim, 
verb for verb, and the balance of words goes so fur as to demand 
colour adjective for colour adjective, animal noun for animal noun, 
and so on Even more important than balance of characters, however, 
is balance of tooes. This is the csactioe of regulated verse. The written 
language emploj-s five tones. The Giat two, the upper and lower 
etWH tones form group 1 ; and the third, fourth and fifth, generally 
distinguished as upper, departing and entering, repreaent group 2, 
the uneven tones. In any couplet of a regulated poem even and 
nneven tones are arranged in accordance with a particular “ tone- 
pattern,’* of which great numbers eidat. Other rules for modern poctn- 
arc that a poem shall consist of four, eight, or twelve lines, with five 
or seven words to a line ■ that words shall be parnllel in each couplet, 
with the possible exception of the first and laat couplets ; that n single 
^h^^ne from the even tones shall fall on the last character of the 
second, fourth, sixth, and eighth, and often the fiiat, lines: and 
that repetition of characters must be avoided, unless for special 
emphasis or effect.® 


> TImw rubi«ppl^ only tportij-. nnnlfrth*T*angs, 

eoiuiitted ot ti» “ ref^Utnl ityb (III f ^ utd a romi known os cAtlcA rAk 
( jjg ‘ti]), whkh faUim ihs rdci for tvguUt«l vorw snH like it hu Sv« or wven-wnrd 
line*^ isjcandi i^plachcd linits'' anii itii m rarl n Hhtirt |M^m In the modrm 

Ftyle whcMf' chaWtCT anpgKtta iLal it ia p«j1 of b. Imigpr pown. Ita OT%mt hawir'TPr+ 
irmdrM olwiMEFi!, thp mmi ^TSjiUitttkKn tlwt T‘aih] 5 wpn? n to 

buLhllng up poomj u h kind ctf n^und-^ntno Eirui that i^horv tbo ^rki of on LndiYiduitl 
wrr^ hin rontriboil ion wuft df^cbixl fittm thE> vbnlf poom and 

inc-hidpd with hhi workj. Jtnrkml poetty ff;) .&!» lind tinin dJrk 

the yilfkrju iff), ot VcTBoa for miialc* and thfs hi liiA ("j/j or HUCimt pcHppj. 

Fnim thft which hatS aa thfSr prototype! the Bcmg^ of ■ primitive onmmunily 

and weiT Ibateruro nrd rr^lrictod tu in the number of wnrdd tn a liner wa« dfivetoped 
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At the close of the seventh century regulated poetry wm introduced 
into the syllabus of the literary eiauiinatioicifl. fts chief exponents 
were thus the candidates for the civ-il service. To men who had given 
up hope of obtaining, or had no desire for, oEBcial empbvmcnt it 
offered no attractions. On the contrary they prefe^ the complete 
fteedom of the yficA/n or the ancient style with ita simple rules which 
allowed any number of lines, with four. five, or seven words to the 
line, the number being variable in a single poem, and rhymes on 
alternate lines, ‘ Jlany scholars with Buddhist and Taoist ampatWM 
brought to the composition of their poetry this independent spirit. 
The way of the scholar in office was not their way, and their free, 
untrammelleillifefostejcd in them a contempt forrefulations. Orthoilos 
scholnrH also reverted to the yHfh-fu and the ancient style as a relief 
from the restrictions of modem verse, though it is generally said by 
Chinese critics that, difficult as is the ruled style with its elaborate 
tonc'pottems. once learned it is easier to write well than the apparently 
liimple andejil atyle^ 

The poetry of the T'ftiig dynasty b divided into four periods named 
after the seasons of the year* The Early period, representing spring, 
is no more than a transition from the style of the Sis Dynasties to 
that of the T'ang at its best, and many of its poets belong, in the 
spirit and stvle of their writings, to the earlier age. To this period 
belong the two ministera, Chang Viioh (6G7-730) and ChangCliin-liang 
(673-7401, Ch'en TzEi-ang (6J5<r-60S), and, among lesser poets, the 
“ four heroes ”, Wang Po, Yang Chiung, La Chao-lin and Lo Pm-wang. 
Tlie most notable ” sumval’*, however, was Wei Chfing,* gnait 
general, great councillor, bbtorian, and poet, but representative of 

the Siii rather than the T*ang period. 

To tin? second and third periods, which coincide with the reign 
of Ming Huang (713-756} and the restoration of the T angs after 


iU p<«-m with line# of ImfSth whi.h, utwlrr ihe Tang. 

fwin M It iiKay hiYC been thi® otni 

which ivsHlIwd in the tz i ) or (.Mi eVh ® 1. »oss of Itrtgulnf tinn# which 

WFW the chirf glwy of Sung pocto' , . ,, 

• The Mvcn-w.wJ Unc inpicni poepi mji> W irregulir luie#v sod nvwy line iwni 

^hc djite# of thov periods nte cnriowily aUUsd; Ktiio* Kttnj.htt (/wfe 
lntruJu.tinn| pTct them « KutIv. OaO-TOO ; OlorioiW, 700-7SO ; M.d.lie, : 

s (SHI-643.1 Author uf the biugnphienl sortion of the >Sai (J/irtory of 0*n. 
which «w dtswu ..p «ndce h« dircctioiw 8c Gii«. aiojr«-i*««i 
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the i^?vDlutioii of An l-ii'shan, bclonp l±i l*o,' Tu Fu,* I’o 
and their sut-cesora, Han A'Q,* Liu Tfiung-yiian,® und A’iwn {.‘hen,* 
each with his particular pfta and liia Hpecial outlook revealing in 
hU poetry a ciiffcrent aspect of contemporary life and thought. 
Throughout this period it is clear that the two distinct fonns already 
mcntionefl were iq use : the first, doaerihed by Mr. *ricy ^ as the 
"clothing of old themes in new forms", highly polished hut lifeless, 
comprised iruitetions of early poetn' and the "modern”, regulated 
form; the other was the descendant of the old folk-song or 
yueA-/i( in new garb. The reign of Ming Huang was famous for elaborate 
court entertainmeiita with song, dance, and some form of dramatic 
repreRcntation. To supply performers the Fear Garden and other 
training-Eichools were institutwl and placed under the control of the 
emperor himself. The songs sung at these feativitiea varied eonsiderablj' 
in character \ the old tj'pe of folk-song still survived ; poenis in 
Chiucse were pfol>ably oompDiseJ to suit the rhythm of the niuzsic 
of Central Ahui which wiia iMeomiog mcTmaingly popular i find 
" ucTv folk-son^ or poeins written in the style of the old 
but Iflckixifi their spontaneous eharacterj all provided material for 
pakee and other mmicLana throughout the empire. Tims if T'aiig 
poets were iKHiiid on the one hand by the restrictions of the ejcanitna- 
tio!i-hall, ashore cotiforiaitT to rigid mlvA of prosody was exacted, 
on the other hand they enjoyc<l couaidenible fieoiloni in the writing 
of songs and lyriers, and by using both means they Tvere able lioth to 
display tbdr attainTnenta in the hope of official jKi^itioiL and to advertise 
them in the hope of popularity. To the same end they ciilti\"ated 
the society of all classes, gathering material for their WTitings and 
introducing into both prose and poetry*' current topics, long dknscd 
bv orthodox sc:hotars ns subjects of compoaition. Among exponents 
of the “ new folk-song*^ were Kao Shih,® who wrota what arc vaguely 
termed operatic piecesfor the tmupe of actors with whom he 
travehcfi in order to enjoy the company of sn aetress to whom he 
was devoted, and Wang Wei,® famous as artist and musician who, 
though he later gained tecogiiidou as a serious poet, was better known 
in his lifetime as a writer of lyrics^ w hich were aet to music and sung 

^ M. 7 ^ 2 . * T15-770. » Dd, S4e. 

* m.m. * T7^ sin, * iTo-saL 

^ ITfl Po^DW, Id. 

* M 

* i (ew-75n). 
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tlnoiighout the emipirp. The singing the Imcs of li^g poct^ 
croatc^H anothet class of compo^tioiu in prose or poetry—iianativea 
relating to the poets thenisclvca anti the miisidana who aaog their 
verses.^ 

The popularity of the *^neir folk-song”, the movenient towards 
freedom fostered by Taoist hermits and Buddliist ilcvotcca who could 
not be coert"c<l hy the requbements of the educational system nor 
bound by the strict etiquette of the Coufucian code, and the natural 
animoaitv of disappointed candidates at the public e^iaiiimatioiiii, 
were factors which tended to separate poetry from life and reality* 
But a few poeta there were who, seeking neither the aalvatiou of their 
0^71 souls nor forgetfulness in the contemplation of nature. Loped 
by their writinga to benetit the vrorld and cure contemporary cvila. 
C'hief among these were Tu Fu,* Yiian Chenp* Po Chii-i,* Han li and 
Liu Teung-yitan>* all serious men with a sense of responsibility in 
rcgunl to their talents. To the stfime group of bterary would- 
he reformers hclodgcd also Vii T'it^ and perhaps also the satirical 
Li Pi,® although his satire often had its origin in personal grievance 
rather than in indignation over social cviLi. To the beist writers of 
the hitler lialf of the eighth and the early piirt of the ninth ceatnrii^ 
it was the mantle of Tu Fu und not the giiily-coloiite<l cloak of the 
frivolous Li T^ai-po that was bequeathed. To world-refonn ideals 
thev added new conceptiona of literature. Earlier chuugos had for 
the moat jmrt come about in the nntural course of prt^^iesa, but this 
group of authors to have deterniint?d dcUheratcly to create 

a new style of ^rriting based upon the principle that literature ought 
not to he a means of personal glorification ^ but an mstniment of 
service to mankind, by which men might be pensuaded, if not governed. 
This idealism is not. merely the mantle of Tu Fu ; it is a reflection 
of the growing influence of religious enthusiasm of serious Buddhist 
and Taoist piopagandUta on the one hand, and the earaeat endeavour 
of ardent Ckuifucianista on the other to maintain their supremney in 

1 r/. ChiA niang Aih, « m™ of about k rBmciiH riti^-girl written 

by Ch^ng Yu ^ Hih Li SLnng-yln $ ^ ES' S fe’ ^ 

l^an hShti 

»■ 770-staL 

* DU. sna. * 

* 773-Sia. 

ftuth{»r of fA'i (Pt) *”<1 Liiijf yinj^ lu [H 

® $ author of CAfji rAwiy ^1* pfi^ ^ Gilr*. ly^of^pAioil 

£>irrjl^j*^ry, HSO- 
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the udministration and in public opinion hy ootning into line with 
the new movcinetit. The leaders of reform were Po Cbli'i and T: Uao 
Chen.^ Unfortmintcly neither has left soy writings that bear wittieas 
to their cotbuaisam for the cause. Of Po Sir. SValey says, “Content 
... he valued far above form ; and it was part of his theory, though 
certainly not of hia practice, that this content ought to be definitely 
inoraL He aimed at raising poetry from the trii.nality into which 
it had sunk and restoring it to its proper intellectual level It is 
an irony that he should be chiefly knovm to pofiterlty, in Chins, 
Japan, and the West as the author of The Everkuit it^ TlVmy”.* In 
the csso of Yiiau Chen almost all hia poems which survive sie in the 
styles which he deplores and have no relation to the social amelioration 
which he desired, A modem Chinea# critic suggests, resaonnbly 
enough, that the tacisting collections of Yiiau’s works may be incom¬ 
plete, but whether this is ao, or whetber hia practice, like that of 
Po, fell short' of Ids principles, cannot be determined. 

To the first half of the ninth century belong also Li Shatig-yin’ 
and Tu ilu,* the former a close and secumte obaerver of the foibles of 
his fellows, and the latter an aident seeker after beauty and a champion 
of the w’cak. With the name of Li is coupled that of W^n T'iag-yiin.* 
Tlicir style is similar and they share the distinction of having created 
a typo of poetry known as Ilsi‘k*un,^ 

The fourth period is represented by Han Wu J who himself records 
that the emperor’s verdict, after reading seveifli of his compositions, 
was" Talent mediocre”; Lu Kuei-medg," who also wrote an essay on 
the Plough*; and the “Three Lo**"—Lo Yin, Lo Yeh and Lo 

1 F« the »tOiy of tha fifcmidiiji of (twM two ptnta m A. Walty, 170 CAiMM 

ftorjfU, p. lOJl. 

■ A, Wilpy, Poemit, p. lOS. 

* ^ 1^ fg ^ Biographkni DKit^nar^, USa. 

* itJc So* GIIm. iito^mpAkol Dkikm^ry, 2070. 
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* ScH ffoin. Uhi fact tbut d graup dynii^ty ni4df * colkHiUon 

{if their portiiB whkih wm TirttiM in tlw irtylc of U ^^Wig-yiti* nnd publufaKt it unJtiT 
tbf litlffp Urn rA'o* cAi (]g ^ ^l. 

» the Udt of the 

* 1^ fi Gilcei, l-tJiO* jmd U'ylkx A'oler <mi 

rAiMAM Liferalurr, p. 1^3. 

» i/ti ms tAi»^ fil i;;}. 

*• The “Tlliw Lo*‘ t|| ^ and ^41,1 the Imtfir T'nag 
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Ch'iu. Ttew flU lived during the progress of the “ rcfomarooremcnt, 
but none of tliem sppais ^ have contributed to it. The dy^tv 
was nearing its end under a series of meffective sod mpisbhous 
rulers. In 845 Buddhism oras proaeribed by the Tfioiat eniperor. 
Wen -Ti, the saine blow exterminatiiig Nestorianianiand Mazdeism ; 
everywhere revolt broke out, and from 876 onwards the county- 
was ravaged ftom south to north by brigands, under the leadership 
of the notorioas Huang Cb'ao. In the capital the eunuclM were all 
powerful, and, in 900, they confined the emperor and for a tune 
ruled absolutely. Finally, in OOfi, the djiioaty was overthrown ami 
the second Liang dynasty established in its place. During thisdisturbed 
time scholandiip lacked both patronage and oigaaaation, and 
reformers, social or literary, could do little. But tko T'ang period 
had played its part and made its contribution to th* picprs* of 
literature. Although one branch of their wTitinga W mamtam^ 
the traditional ‘'classiear' style, T-ang scholars bad encouraged 
in another branch the use of simpler forms, approsinuating, protobly, 
to the spoken language, and when under the Sung dyaasty printing 
nwde posable a aide-spread interest In literature and brought into 
being a public whose Ignorance of characters re<jui«d that hooka 
should be read aloud, it was only a short step to the wnring of novel® 
and stories in colloquial language. Herein lies the hi^rical significance 
of the T'ang period in the developmeat of Chinese literature. 





The place of n \n forming Semitic rootsi 

By' A. S. TFarros 

I N Semitic languages a root contaittitig h often agrees in meaniiig> 
wholly or partially, with some weafe root, Brockelmann 
{Grundrhs, i, 5315) suggests that the Syriac nhp barefooted **, corre¬ 
sponding to the Arabic shows that Aramaic once possessed a 
reOexive in ». This psplanntioo will not serve when n tomes at the 
end of the root. The evidence docs not prove, though it may support, 
the theory that Semitic roots were once biliteral; all that can bo said 
is that IV w'as used to turn weak roots Into strong ones. 

In the list that follows, the words with LuitJal h come hrei and 
then those with final 

IfiUial n. * 

kfi/ barefooted ; 8, (IL SfAp). (B.) 

AM be awake; nbh. 

Jwh be fragrant; nfL 

hdd urge ; viArf ask importunatelyi. H. urgent. 

ydd exert oneself; njd be bold- 

jzz cut; finish^ 

dU be weak; }dl be ’worthless- 

iwl raise tho tail; lift (out of the pot). 

htt fall, put down; S* go down- 

kff hold back; nkf be cut off, stopped. 

S. iiA'p be chaste, 

Abb blow (wind) ; 5.H. nAb (but nsm and S-H. 
jff be dry; njf milk dry, 

S.H. be dtj\ 

^11 clarify ; 3, pour through, 

/rr creak ; S. nst wbfetle. (B.) 

qfic follow ; S. tiqp. 

jrr puU; S, npr be long. (B.) 

jlw H. gbe go into exile ; S. wfl emigrate. 

$U take out; ml unravel and let fall. 

H. nAl fall oflf. 

1 Hebrew t Bw S^rmc; iVi^blc roou umiwk^d ; B. uo^^d by 

BfOtkxflnlfian. 
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cut~ nqs dimioisi. 

tAb overturn; niA pour out (of fl pot). 
qj/s compare i H. tiqL 
chirp; S, fisp hiss, 

H. &kk, ikk weave; H. mi (ftg), 

H. j66 curse; H. «f&. 

H, be dazzling; H. n§h pte-eminent- 
jAA be true [ n§h advbe. 

H. pw§ scatter; H. nps. nf& push, pass urine by jerks. 

ftll pour in between; wW sift. 
fwd band over to; nfd sbake^ 
fyd AoWm 

S. htt go to law : (cftuMtive) hurt; nhr (viii) repulse a guppliant. 


Final n. 

W (v) iiTiitate ; 'sn (v) ramble one'a father. * 

Ajir atop in a place; Aj'n. 

dky darkness; dhn smoke. 

fsw do properly, make strong; rpi. 

drive; sfra pugh. 
fic be untidy (hair); 
iqw be miserable; be little, mean. 
ijy be miserahle; ijn^ 
qdy judge; H, qS^tn (noun). 
sipAp zyh go away; ihn (sAI). 

S. riid head ril); rJo to make chief, 
put in a row ; f^Jn plant the feet* in a line, 
be thin; §U\ have a sniall head. 

Iftr mix (perfumes, etc.); tym. 

qby be ignorant; ^fbn fail to understand. 

qhn strike (? derived sense); q§n. 

gdy close the eyea; 

gmy cover (with wood or t^rtb); (with clothea to cause 

sweatiog). 

qjtw be hard; qin have callosities. 

qftp hit the back of the neck (? denominstive fiom noun); qfn hit. 
qmy agree with; ^nTn suitable^ 
i6tr lie on the ground; kbn. 

be a coward (A * *); k'n be slack. 



Tiiii rtACE OF fi rs fofmog Semitic roots 

hny hide (t-estimony); hnn hide. 

Ihy eat rttiich; IfriK 
stretch; 

msy prabe; ntsw. 

Ajw find fault with; hjn. 
kd' be quiet ; Mn. 

f 4 ?(r^ acise of battle; engage in battle* 
irhjf be weak J irAn. 
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Eine rabbinisehe Parttltele zu 

VoD David KC'NSTlingeii 

tY®ER die niutmassUchen Anaichten von der Hcrkuuft dea in der 
^ Cbcischrift angef arabinchen \N'orte9. welches „ Abachnitt, 

Teil des Knrsns** Iwdeutet. ist N6ldeke-Scbwal]j% Geschichte des 
Qoriins i 31 sowie El. iv, 606-7 ii, Verbesscrungeii v, Nacbtrage das., 
Licferung J., dritte Seito dea ITmschJags, nacbiusehen, Keineder dort 
angefiihrteii Anaiehteii vemiag hinieichend au befriedigen* Denn aucb 
die in den „ XachtHigen “ erwiibnte Ablcitiing des Wortes 
von R, Bell flus syi. Snrta (l?urti, Sflrta) „ SchHftzeile, Bchriftatiick “ 
bt schon desslialb unmogUeb, weil bald das s, bald das t dem « und i in 
Sj*- nicbt entspreehen katin. Ubrigena bommt RQrttk —wcnn ca 
kein DruckfeLler fiir Suiia ist — bci Brocbelmsnn. Lex. Syr.* nicbt vot. 
S. das. 498, 624, 637. So aclieint A. Bingana vidlciclit docb Bccht 
7 M haben, wenn et sagt: „ The Word Surah is of unknown origin, and 
its right etymology is in our judgment still obaeitre,** ^ 

Folgendc Zeilen wolkn keinc neue Ehmologie des Wortes 9jy 
vorbringen. Sie wollen lediglicb auf cine Parallelc hinweiscn, welch* 
vjclleicht dazu hcitragen wird die Entstebung des W ortes in der 
Bedentung „ Absebnitt, Teil eines Buebes zu erklaren. 

Iv, 38, 20 *^*'8®**? binaufkoiTunen = “yjj ofter im .AT. 

Siehe die SteUen in den hebr. Worterbb. zur Bihel, Vgl, Le\ 7 , Targ. 
WB. ii, 463 ; BtockelnL das. 766. ^ ^ ^ 

K. 18, 30; 22, 23; 35, 30; 76, 21 j jU'; 43, 53 
SchmuckgegenstEtide, Fiiss-Annbander = Xum. 31, 50; 

2 Sam. 1, 10; 3,20.—Vgl. die Targnmim t. St.; Levy das. 

477 : Brockebn. das, 749. Nun kommt im K. auaaer 37, 13 im 
Sinne von Ring*Mauer, Levy das. 464; Biwkelm. das. 766 : das Wort 
Sj 4 .- in der Bedeutuiig ,, Kur'anabschnitt “ in 10, 39 (drittc Periode 
iJakkas) sonie 47, 22 ; 24, 1 ; 9, 63, 87, 125, 128 (madiniseb) und 
2. 21 (viell. 51akk. (?) Noldeke-Schwally daa. 173) und der Plnral 
j 11,16 (dritto Periode Makkas) vor, Im 5tid^b rabba 96, 18 
zu Ocn. 49, 22 ist zu leacn; "PN * * * 

‘ Svrbie mfluence an ihn stvk of th^ Kor’Sn, 13. Kepfinted from The Bmtteim of 
the John ttylavU Library. roL O, Xo. 1. JmantT. 1957. 
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iTTiT; .mji2 rrvn, 

D.h* AL^ Josi*{ (Gen. 411 IT f.) iib^f Xp>T»teii m hciracheq lN?ffanii 
luicl in seinem Pniukwagcn aiwfuhrj gackt^en die Twhter der Konige 
(der Adcligeii) durch ihre Fenstergiittcr ihn (Josef) an, bei welcher 
Gelegenhcit sie veradiiedcBe SdunuckgegenstHnile iiber ihn warfon# 
damit er seine Augen erhebe uad auch sie (die Tocliter) aaackaiie. 
Er jedcNi^h unterliess aus Bescbeideaheit dies zu tun. „ Da apracb zu 
ihm der Heilige^ gelobt sid er (Gott): du erliobst deiiie Aiigen nicht 
um aie aEtzaschanen, so wahr do lebat^ einst wjist du deine Tochter 
(Xaebkomaien) niit eincr rTJTV iR dcr Tom bmehemn. Was Imkutct 
Sine rr;^2p BiJx^labschnitt/** Gememt kt — wie die 
K.ommentatoiea richtig bemerken — Nuni, 27^ 1-1 Ip wo von dem 
Landbesitz der Erbtdchtet vom Stamine Josefs verhandelt wird.® 
Ana dieser Agada erfahrt nmn tiun, dasa einen „ Abschnitt “ 


des Peiitateucha bedentet, was darch rrS**S gloaiiett wird. Mag dicse 
Glciasc allereri oder jungeren Datunia sein+ ale bewdiat imnaerkiD, doss 
das Wort wenn aneb hier nur cinmnlig gcbraucht w^iidp einen 

„ Bibelabscbnitt “ bedeutete imd infolgc des simter gcbrauchlieben 
Wortfs vcKkangt annie. p+ KtirMnabscbiiitt ** eiitspricht 

nnn wieder dein Anadmcke rTT^i* ,, Bibelabscbnitt Der Znsanimen- 
hang Oder richtiger der Bedcutungsubergang dieserStanmie — "i-'i 
p, steii^n, Ring, Abschnitt “ miiss nook besondem untemtichl wenlen. 
Dies ist jedoch nicht der Zweek dieses Atifsatzea; er begniigt sicb 
aiif die beinerkenswerte Parallele hinzuw’eken. 


^ Im 3fiiira*h cd. Seh^K^lIle^ T47 lniitet die fitcUc : 

tmnz rinrn fn*rr |rn:: '’:n ps nS nriN. 

■ T^^rpiiW. u 16a«2 : il, ies>-l70. IVh Termlnttrt rmiT fultrt 
BiiflK^r n^i'bl ui. 

■ ti. Sifn SL, Erd. UomiTLl^p it7. 



A Gfamitidr of the Lan^uai^c of LongJlUf Giiadaic^n^K 
British Solomon Islands 

By \V. G. IvENs 

ri^HIS granmijir bus Iw^n prepared ffom u study of a smaU prayer 
^ book in the I^nggy bnguage published by the ^lebneskn 
Mission PteEsa in 1916, The book contains a translation of name of 
the seryjees of the Book of Conunon Prayer, viz. Mattlns atid Evensong, 
the Litany^ certain prayem^ seven liturgical coUectSp twenty-four 
psalms^ an<l nineteen hymns. 

Longgn itself is situated on the south-east coast of the isbnd of 
GuadakaiLa], Sofomon Islands, in the neighbourhood of Kaukau Bay 
and Paupau, about where the coast begins to trend southwards towards 
Marau Sounds 

The name **Loaggii*' means “ indentatioiu l>ay It Is the 
equivalent of the -Mala foJtii to bend, a bay 

The language has many pecuHarltka when one remembers its 
position ; its vocabnlory contains many w'ords which hitherto have 
been considered as peculiar to the Mala or Claws langnages: e.g^onoa 
**»our; Jjiu uiio; Imt again”, Sa*a h'u; bein^ *'big^\ Ulawa 
pfiina i ere, dmf^a ** fire ”, Lau ercp Ulaw a dnn^ ; aae ** leg, trunk, 
source *\ Ulawa Wae ; loi " to do ”, ilarau Sound toi \ um$ “ thus ”, 
Marau Sound lOiti; taa “had”* Ulaw^a toi; mh'si “year”, llawa 
hali^ I iVo “ fish ”* Lau iia ; thadanga ** to be fitting, in agree- 

meut wjth*^ ; thni “ to know ”, Sa'a Lan 

hat; miggfdo “ ghost Sa^a aAolb; fo, tae “to go”, Sa'a h, Im [ 
inmi “man”, Sa'a inQm i mirrla “ childSa*a ; funi/a 

** people", LTawa ftamta ; lum^ house % Sa'a nume. 

In the texts t bere are two instances (in a hymn) of the occurrence 
of two tjqjical Sa*a and Ulawa w'ords (lyiiVi, (tJ^iiWiii “to-day”; 
and it looks as if these words were IjDirowedt since the ordiuari' 
Longgu w^oni for “ to-day ” is i ; but it is hard to see how the 
Ijorrowing c^uld have been effected, unless through e.g+ the mediuni 
of a Sa*a hymn book, and this is very unlikely, ilr. F. R. Isom, of 
the Melanesian Mission Press, Guadalcanal, has kindly prosecuted 
certain inquiries about Ijonggu w ords* at tiiy request, and his verdict 
is thnt the two words siirim (the prefixed locath^o i is general 
in the neighbourhocwl) are Longgu words. 

The article wkjwf found in Longgu is regularly used in the Mala 
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language of Matau Sound, and is found also in Ubn a and San Cristoval. 

It liaa not been tecorded elsewhere on GuodalcanaU and seenis to point 
to ft Mala source. The presence of »p in Longgu words would nlso 
seem to be an indication of a Mala or San Criatoval connection, the 
letter IP not occurring otherwise in the Guadalcanal bnguages (except 
in the Mala language spoken at Marau Sound). However, it is doubtful 
whether the « in Ijon|^ oecura otherwise than in the compounds 
hie, mie. ate. which are written in the texts as ftair, mfiie, wioe. The 
translators of the I.onggu Prayer Book which has fumiahed the 
material for this gramniar were natives of Florida, and thus were 
unacquainted in their own language with the letter ip. The spelling 
i 7 H»p scema to indicate that where if occurs in f»nggu, apart from the 
nasal ww, or from bir which can be shown to be a variant of q (tie), 
the IP is not purely w but wp. Four Longgu words in the texts which 
begin with v«tp (t'lr), viz. t'Htrolm “ morningtwinn' "water", 
fuimb “ wonl", vniPUtc to give ", appear in Sa‘a as iroMltc, irai, 
unb, tpofe. The fjonggu words fiidcwi™ “ youth ”, t>uipai “ to strike , 
appear in Lau, Mata, as olahtea, tfpai. 

There are two other wonls in the Longgu texts in which cute 
occura: putpa *’ to ”, dative preposition, iwteinf “ to, for Since Lau 
has P«o “ to ", and Sa‘a baa Aioit “ to ", it would seem na if the ic 
in uuwB and the wi in riiieint were uiiatakes on the part of the trans¬ 
lator, there being alao a word n*a ” in order that, to , of purpose. 

In one cane an initial w in Sa‘a appears in the Longgu texts as 
ni: Sa'a wap» “ 'rild ”, Longgu t'UiiPi. One suspects that the word 
is noisi'. Alao the Sab “ tall ” appeara in the Longgu texts as 
inmca, where /eiufli is proliably correct. 

Four words in the Longgu texts beginning with Amv are repre¬ 
sented in Ulawa by words Ireginuiog with pie, viz. hioraAi, negative, 
^'ao, not”, Ahimu “head", huiisda “stage", feuiceu “ foolish", 
which appear in Ulawa as ptmlf, pwflu, piret/i, piceu. Tlie if in the 
liODggu words is probably due to the translator. 

Four words also Iwginmng with miuw m the Isinggn texts are 
represented in Ulawa by words beginning with him, viz. ffOfMweiauTfwc 
“ to rejoice ”, tauimne “ man. male ”, mwieasi “ to laugh ", miMCcb 
“ child ”, which appear in Ulawa as »iiertcir*M'ac,nnCTi«e, rnimst, iMUv/rt. 
The translator is probably responsible here also for the inclusion of 
the « in the Longgu words. 

In two words in the texts nunc appears in Longgu where Sa‘a and 
Ulawa luive m: HiHworepi “ breath ”, wnteaiaira “ sea ”, f5a“a inau^. 


A or TIIK LANGUAGE OF LONGGU ^03 

iHntftftii. The tuisali^iiig of to fiirf tn certain word^ oecur^ ab^o in 
the Mala languages, e g. i/ifwfe, the names of the island ; the 

mi of imilmva is a pmJix, and mm$ is a variant of it in Sa^a and Ulawa. 
The Sa^a and Ulawa fiiicooni from " appears in the Longgu texts as 
Anirofii, wbieh U leprcflented in San Oriatoval by b<mL 

The Longgu pronouns are rather ahiu to those of Sa^a and Ulawa 
than to the Vaturanga or luakonn forms; though the short forms 
Uf a, of the first persons, and om of the 3rd pera. pi., are the Guadal¬ 
canal and not the Mala forma^ The Longgu tise of ctfii ae a transitive 
suffix is found also in Laii, Mob, The Looggu gerundive h ia the fomr 
of the gerundive used also in Sa'a and Lau and Ulaws^ as against the 
infixed gerundive m of Bugotu. The Longgu verbal particles are not 
compounded with the pronouns after the Vaturanga, Inakona, Florida, 
and Bugotu uses. 

In reduplication Longgu rather favours the method of doubling 
the whole word ; and the method of dropping the middle consonant 
in reduplicationp which is favoured by the Florida and Bugotu 
languageSp or of doubling the first syllable, which is the Vatumnpi 
use, are not regular uses in Longgu. 

Though Mala peoples have been present in Maran Sound, close to 
Louggu, for several centuries, yet the presumed Mala dement in the 
Longgu language is ratlier that of the Sa‘a, IJttlc Mata, typCj tbau of 
the ^larau Sound type which derives ultimately from the Areare * 
speaking peoples of Big Mab. A reference to the Marau Sound 
grammar and vocabulart'* will oonfirm this statement. 

That intercourse took place in the far past between the peoples 
of Guada leans h in the neighbourhood of longgu, and Sa*a and Ulawa 
cannot be doubted. That particular portion of the Guadalcanal coast 
w'as to the mind of the Sa'a and Ulawa peoples the home of the bonito 
fish. According to the Sa'a and Ulawa folk-lore the bonito fishers 
returned every night to these parts of the Guadalcanal coasts dunng 
the season, the bonito maidens ** tending them and bnnging them 
forth every moming- Bonito hooks that were lost had to be searchedi 
for in that neighbourhood, where the maidens had collected them 
from the mouths of their fishes. A certain amount of thia lore doubtless 
came to Sab and Ulawa through the medium of the Mala peoples of 
Marau Sound, but men from Sa'^a accompanied the parties from 
Mala that visited Guadalcanal in the summer time during the bonito 

^ Irffuj, BSOX., Vol. Y. s, iwe. 

• Ibid^, Vol. VI, Pt, 4. 1M2. 
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season i and there are folk-lore storica of men from Ula^ra going to 
this part of the Guadalcanal coast. One hesitates to say that peoples 
from Little Mala settled at Longgu, as peoples from Big Mala settled 
at Maiau Sound, but it came under one’s personal obsm-ation that 
Sa‘a men calling in at Longgu vferc able to understand the Lon^ 
speech, and were themselves understood, 

"Mr . Isom info rms me that whcrcas years ago the Longgu language 
was geneial in the district round about the actual Longgu itself, to-day 
it is being replaced by the Florida language owing to the presence of 
Florida toacheis in the schoob of the Melanesian Mission. 

A vocabulary' of the Xooggu language b to he published later 
in BSOS, 

Abbreviation's 

ttdj„ adjoctiTc. 
odr., advert, 

eXcliMiVi!-, U. eiscliidilil! the person uddreAied. 
inclnaiVi?, ivC, MjeludiE^f pf^rsfln uidivssed. 
ptft., periiCinH pcTTcmiiL 
plun^l R-amber. 
pcclKi^tl-n. 
auifralaf number. 

For references to the language of luakona, which is spoken on the 
south-west coast of Guadalcanal, see The Language of Inakona, 
Guadalcanal Solomon Islands.” by the Kev. A. Capell, B.A., Jmrnal 
of the Poltpirsmt Society, Xo, 154, June. 1930. 

For Vatufungu, see Ivens, “ A Gmmmar of the Language of 
Vatiiranga, Guadalcanal, Solomon Islands,” BSOS„ Vol. p. 349. 


I. Alphabet 

1. ^’'owels; a, e, i, o, «, These have the ordinary Solomon Island 
values. According to the usual custom in the languages of Guadalcanal 
the voweb are sounded separately. 

% Consonants; 6, ti, ti, Hgfi, I »>, wuc, «, ny, n 9, t, th, v, iW. 

The b and d arc both nasaliBcd after the Guadalcanal fashion, mb and 
nd. The sound of y is hard, and the ” Melanesian le. the g of 
Florida and Bugotu, does not occur. It a omitted in certain words : 
I’m " fish ", Florida iya ; nuiJWi ” champion ”, Florida matayai ; 
but there is no " break ” in the prununeiatjoii where the g is omitted. 
The ngg is for k, as in Florida and Vatiiranga: lottggu = loht in !3a*a. 
In the texts the ngg sound is printed as italic ^; it is the same sound 
as fig in English “ finger”. 
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The fKkunds represented as mw^ Aw, w in the list of consonants 
ore apelt muw, Aiiw, mm respectively in tlie texts; but since (as 
shown above) muit and Aiiw of Lon^tgu stand for mw and pti* (frir) 
of iWa and UlawHt it seerus better to class these two soimda as Hiir 
and Aw; and tbcre seems to be no doubt that the vuw of the texts 
is properly wr. An I is omitted in certain words : n^o “ to desite "% 
Inakona ngalo ; poo secret ”, B'^brida pdo ; t?wi to wash Fbrida 
vjd». The ng h ng of English sing” ; initial t is omitted in certain 
words : m ” cloth ”, Florida fiVt ; itva to dktribnte food *\ Bugotu 
turn ; iViOin “ man Florida tinoni ; also medial 1 1 veu star '' 
for vei^; jtuie “ to die ” for f^l 0 ^e; rme because Vaturanga tmte. 
The th of Longgu usually represents an s in Sd‘a or Vaturangat but at 
times it is a change from 1. as in Bugotu : vaiha to reach Ulawa 
Aui^Jp Bugotu mda. There is an interchange of th and t : thathi " to 
err (Vaturanga msi}t (hati ; vula, ** to be borot to become"^ ; 
iilhun *"tnje^" IS a variant of utum^ which is nlu + iti. There is 
probably a ' • break ” in the sound of certain words^ for the Tvonl for 
" gong ”, Sa*a *o% is printed as o-o ; the worda tia ” fiah “ leg ” 

show a lengthening of the initial vowel owing to the dropping of g^ 
as happens in the caae of the Luu word iia | also the Sa'a To ” to stay, 
live, be” is iro in Longgn. a k having been lost. 

The letter h appesm only in the texts in kia “ship”, which is 
doubtless an introduced word. 

The w’ord Uingonattui “ to be able ”, Florida iangomaTfitit shows the 
metathetic form rf^irto for wuiHa ; numtm “to be powerful” is a 
reduplicated form of irnfm, ainulat to the Ulawa vamma^ 

II, Articles 

3, Demonstratives : Singulur na ; owtii ; fio. 

Plural am ; in^^irap j arntei ; tmlai. 

Tlie article wa is in general nae as denoting both ” a ” and ” the ”, 
and also as marking a woftl as a noun. All words used as nouns are 
preceded by the article raa i wa ifioBi ** a man wa a house , 

m mn ” a thing”, na ulvni ” the truth The article m is used with 
the pronoun tmi “whatt” also with the possessive forms, na ana 
” his food ”t and with the ordinal numbers, rmnu the second ; 
it is used following the plural articles nggira, and w ith tnolai i 

nggim na nwhi Jeoma ”aU the lands”, ing^ra ra ^gg^i “the 
women iVd lias a gertindiMil contentp and is used with gerundival 
forms us in Florida. Vatuninga, and Bugotu, It is used thus with 
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a transitive verb op)y i no manstaivio to know tkee, the knoaledge 
of thee ” ; and with tnw^iwijna “ to be able : am 30 k tanjonawa 
nd tWumi “ they cannot number them ”, no n/titniona “ the counting 
of it, to count it”, mi joJtairtiw “its end” : the sentence m 
thangao “ to help thee ” shows na separated from its verb by a con- 
junction; un may express purpose: no foi niJittw “to work 

for thee”. _ ^ 

muni precedes the noon immcdifitely : te man* kUwa " one ain , 
nn mfliii Jtoliwffi *' prayer, prayers ”, ua motai mam bo^ “ alt the 
words”; it may be used with a verb : bo maiii itm entonjia 
*■ the putting away of sin ”; or with a gerundive : na mani ixmaiatm 
d ford " BBcrificing to the Lord " ; it conveys a notion of " one, 
single Marau Sound also uses oidBt aa on article: ma»t am “ a 
thing ", lUflMi team “0 word, a aaying”; LHawa has the phrase 
fndm Kalava “ his word 

The second article i »3 is used like the Bugotu article ^no “ belonging 
to ”, or the Florida na in no Beluga “ a man of Belaga ”, The only 
instance of the use of this jm in the Longgu texts is in the phrase 
inggirn va Itmel “ they are of Israel ”, 

ara {a used of the plural of persons only ; in itself it is the pronoun 
of the 3rd pers. ph. sec g 13: am K5 m "nunners”, am vuliiya 
“the many”, «m " owt forefathera”. 

iiggiftt are the personal pronouns, 3rd pers. pi,, they ; 
both of them are used as plural art icles of persons : »is uMd atm 

"your forefathers”, figgira na kiboa “Biniiers”, nggim na miwiiw 
“ men ”, This use of the pronoun 3rd per*, pi. as a plnial article 
is paralleled by the correspouding use of Aim in Vatuianga. 

When m, pers. pron. 3rd pera. pi., is auffijted to a verb or a pre¬ 
position as object, there is no use of the plural articles ; e vaim tin 
ennud cwfflfiiS'ffKJ “ he put the peoples under us , 

araiei is both mtermgativc and indefinite ; it denotes ** who, they 
who' those who”. It is compounded of ora and af« “who?” 
“ some one 

wiolui denotes properly “ all ”, but it is used of the plural of persons 
and of things ; w<t ffloJai mmh hki “ all the little children ", iw» inofoi 
iMalnot (nwfl tnararMtur ** the captjiins of the earth , no oidni mo 
• things”. It ifl probable that rwoini is the same as rwofci “ten 
tho^nd”, with a plural suffix 1 added, 

4. Personal article ; a. 

All personal names, male or female, native or foreign, are preceded 
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by the article m. In the text« mi In used of rektinnahip temui, of 
specific persons: m Ihik “the Bon*% bat this h clearly wrong. 
It is proljftbk that the article u preceding a word makes it a personal 
nouo^ though in the texts na b used m this connection: m mmaurida 
** their Hjunour *** 

The peraonaJ article ^ may be used with the plural, as in Vaturanga 
and Bugotu : na pahida a wiaww n^ira the alns of their fathers * i 
tfi^ira n tpok “ they three one person only ", e ofu a ronu '* three 
persons 

The word rmu "‘^person" b used with the personal article ai 
a mwu *"* the personi so and so It is the equivalent of the Florida 
and Bugotu Aumw, and the Vaturanga mea. 

III. Nouxs 

5. A word in a verbal form may be need as a noun without any 
change of form, the article na merely preceding: mauri “ to Uve ”, 
m fmuri life ” ] malm to be ill ”, m vmiai sickness”. This b 
the practice of Florida also. 

6p The noun endings seen in the texts are <t, iw, na^ tiga : rfmgo 
** to be famous ”, “ renown ” ■ Hmm ” death ■ iiba be* 

haviour ” ^ m is seen probably in $uluva ** inheritance ” and 
”overseer”; cf, Sak sula, gmuhi ” to inherit", Bugotu tautmi vat/ie 
to keep house 

The ending na of the ordinal nuiubers ma “ two ”i ruana second 
is a noun endings 

There are several instances in the texts of nga used as a noun 
ending i tiin'e ^ * to die ", * * danger ; bci}olin§ft atranger 

(Florida 6oiAo/i “to soiouni")^ “in agreement with” 

{fhada “ to be in agreement”); ihodangai^fi in agreement with 
me ” ; mban^fa *' each Bugotu 

The eadidg raa seen in rangoraa “ famous, fame ” (rmgo ” to be 
famous which appears as ra^ in Bugotu, would seem to be properly 
an adjectival ending. ^ 

Gerundival endings—o, fo. 

Tliese gerundival cndingB are added to transitive verbs onH, after 
the Vaturanga and Bugotu use; they are shown to be nouns by the 
fact that the suffixed pronouns of possession ara added to them. In 
the case of o, the suffixed pronouns na, da, 3rd pern. sing, and pi., 
and fli, Sid pers. pi, denoting things, are added regulajly in the texts 
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as objects of the gem ndival form in rt. The use of the gerundival 
ending o corresponds thus with its use in Vatoranga, but not in Florida. 
Ill the case of lo, the snilixefl pronouQ no is the only one that k added 
in the texts. Examples are : dfimm “ to judge him”, na $uu 

vuleana to repay him well ”, im nnf va^uanu “ the renewal of it 
The last two examples show the gerundival ending added to the 
second member of a compound ; fiu kumisimm m fWai patud^ “ the 
reniksion of their sins^* shows the suffixed pronoun used in a 
eollcctiv'e sense ; w/* mtapoani ‘‘the conceaUng of them na vcimaHnadfi 
Hrt fHolm inoin “ to save men wa dHr taba^du to condemn them 
for no reason”, Tlie only instance in the texts of the use of fci as 
II gerondival ending b in the phrase nfi sok<dava iia manwmia tlie 
end of the earth The gerundival ending a vrould oppear to be tlie 
aame as ta through the ombsion of L 

7- In the texts the greater number of the nonna take the suffixed 
pronouns of possession; but the words for " friend* neighbour, cnciiiy, 
child (wmWci), man. woman, thing” are not iis^ with the snffixed 
pKOiiouiis, but take the possessive a. The vocative father ” 

U used of “ father ” geiieratlj% but not with the suffixed pronouns^ 
like the other relationship tenns: a maina ng^im ** their father”. 
Bos^i w’orrl '' baa the pronoun suffixed and is usid also with the 

posscasivc mi: nanit im bom ” his W'ord 

8. As in Vaturauga the noun mate (wkfc) is used with the auffixed 

pronoun na : matens ” because”; there is no example of 

any other pronoun being suffixed. 

The noun oar ” ewtt cause ” baa the pronoun na suffixed J nacw/i, 
na naciia because This is also a Sa'a usage. The noun person , 
thing” (Marau Sound is nddeti to numerals ^ e ma td ohi ai 
”two or tliree prsons ”. e vita ai **how many tbin|E^ ^ ” 

9. Genitive. A genitive relation is shown {}) b^' the use of the 
prep<Ksition nt ”nf” ; tana nna fit thndiida ”111 the place of their 
aittiiig t orom id aafjm under Lis feet ” ; this «i inaj' denote pur¬ 
pose : na mmu ni (oi *Va maid-scr^"ant ” ; Jiiamu ngge oil fii !a betengia 
a ” and rctuni ye to go to the Lord ”; it also denotes condition ; 
e iio ni inmn ” he became man iifggtd ngga kr ni nin^ti “ let us go 
with rejoicing ” ; it is used with vtifa : ruia ni ” to become ; (2) by 
the use of the suffixed pmiiouna of possession, 3rd pera. sing, or pi. : 
lift birwtfFd no ancdiic I’aFiia the house of the chief”, wa hiiadn na 
vaafUi *' the liearta of the peo]j1e ” ; (3) by the use of the posses.4ve 
noun wu with the posssessive protiouns, 3rd pers. sing, or pL, suffixed : 
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nam na lajn/<iidi'u a God “ the grace of God "; nada no twa no inofoi 
inoni " the thiogs of all men *% 

10. Prefix, A possible instrumental prefix i ia seen in the word 
ibaa “staflf”. 

11. Plural. Plurality is denoted by the use of inggira, nggira, 
peiaonal pronouns, 3rd pers, pL, *^they/' used preceding a noun form, 
or by the pcisonal pronoun ara ** they **, used with or without the 
article no : fn^jira m tito aw a “ your forefothers ”, ant ua liboa 

Binners ; see § 3 ; the noun rwohii ** all ”, 13, i* also used to 
denote plurality. A plural is shown by the doubling of a phrase with 
the copula ino : na vavata tna wi mco/o '* generations, from generation 
to generation ”. A similar use is found in Vaturanga, Bugotu, and 
Florida, 

The word satoko *' finished, all ” is added to the noun to denote 
completion or totality: noiww tin tho/ni wn stuoka all thy things”, 
nn ffiehit sosojl-o ” all the generations In general the bnguogc 
is not careful always to note plurality, 

tvle “self, sole, alone, different ” is a noun, the pronouns of posses- 
sion being suffixeil: ioe tvtcwiu ” you only, you by yourself ", 
veleda ” they alone 

12. Gender. To denote gender wicuife ” male ” is added for males, 
“female” for females. 

IV. Proxouss 

13. (1) Peraoual ■ — 


Sing, 

L ITtHtJ. 

ma, H, 


2. ioe* 

£». 


ingetia. 

ngala. 

Plur. 

1 i^ci. inggin^ 



1 mmt. 

nini\ 


2, lawiif. 



ingfpru. 

fira. 

Dual 

1 ind. rua), 

1 excL (NifJii ma)* 

2. (iomu rm), 

3. rfifi; 



U. The forms in the 3id pers, sing, and pi are used of things as 
well ns of persons. 

The forms in the first column may be used by themselves as the 
subject, or they may be followed hy the forms in the second column. 
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The forma in tb^ flrst coliimn tn&y be tiBed in mJidition to tbo siiftixeil 
pronouns of poaseaaion iittAcbed to noting, or to the stiilixed pronouns 
of the object^ the person and number In caoTi case bomg the same : 
nnt niU mrtm ioc *"they praise thee mnimn iiiau “against me”, 
inna inuamu ioe before thj face ”, No special emphoaia ia conveyed 
by this douhlin^ of the pronoun. Its frequency of use seems to show 
that the native mind la not content with the use of n single pronoun 
as an object. 

The fonirs in the second eolomo are used by themselvea the 
subject^ or they niay follow the lon^r forms of the first column^ 
and imu may be followed by a, and by a t a iialurtggitt 

“ we deceive ourselves ”, In the 1st pers+ sing, the form na also ocents ■ 
in the texts this nu appears only as used with gOj the verbal particle 
used of the future: m go mo $ivo will lie down”, Ulawa also 
has a similar form no. 

Tlie forma in the first column may be used as poascj^ive promonna^ 
" my," etc,; this is a Sa'a and Ulaw^a use also; the phiml forma 
LD the second column^ except a and riM, are used also as pronouns 
of the object with verbs aod prepositionB, A form nam niy ” ocenm 
in the phmseii a ma^na nam “ mv father a lia naui my mother 

The form o of the Ist pers. pL inch combines with the conjunction 
ngge in the coiii|xnind ngga. Thia is the a of Florida and Vaturangap 
and the o of Eugotu ati, which appear in a similar pnsitionH Thia a 
is for ta, t ha\iog been omitted. Other forms appear in the texts, vi^. 
anwiu^ Snd pers, pL, used of three persons t amolu taini nfuie ** yon 
three (are) equally great ” ; also itgtjim do, 3rd pens, ph^ uacd of three 
persona, (ho of the dual 3rd! pers^ Lb paialleled by oro of Florida used 
of all persons, while Bugotu has the forms oro, wm, oro^ ro. 
Since ingtjira rm occurs in the texts it seems safe to o^ume that the 
forms in brackets in the dual, which are conjectural additions^ are the 
probable forq^a, ThU would more Or leas equate them wdth the Sa^a 
and Ulaw^a dual forms, 

ara^ 3rd pers, pL^ is probably oompoaed of a, personal article, 
and m, the ordinary proDOUn of the 3rd pers^ pL Vaturangn, Florida, 
and Bugotu uU have a form ora, wliicfa in Bugotu is used exclusively 
as a plural article of persona only. When the subject conies lost nm 
is used os a kind of anticipatoTy subject: ora go fun net jttr^udd their 
hearts will be sore ” ; it also serves as a kind of verbal particle for 
the 3rd pers. pi,: ngffim ifft mofot mnm am ngoeftgoe '' the multitude 
was difltiirbed ” ; it may Follow in^ijno, nggiro : mi figgrra am ngg^ 
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lingea “ aud tliey aball sing (it) it aljio dcaotesttey who: nggim 
ara taraiu “ they who teach me nggim am ISa am ga Hmfui 

*' they that follow him (they) shall be thus""; it may be used afooe 
as the subject i am ngge adm una ** they axe to do thus For its 
use as an article^ and for inggimf nggira, see § 3. 

15. (2) Pronouns suifixed to verbs and prepositions as the object :— 
Sing* 1 * w, 

2 . 0 . 

3. a. 

Plur. 3, ra^ mrua, raalu. 

wit t- 

In the plural number^ 1st and 2nd pers.^, the personal pronouns 
nggia, ami^ are used, and nggim may be used as woll as m ; 
this lattor is also a use of x\Earaii Sound* The form in the 3rd pets. 
sing.T a, may be used of n collccti’iT? plural. 

The forms mrun, raolw are used of two or of three people respectively* 
The forms wi, i are used of things and not of persons, the former with 
the gerundive and with words which take the suffi.^ed pronouns nf 
posaessioiit the latter is used with verbs : na bosaant to speak of 
them e livani ** like them nggo adei iia fojsa iit nggidaka “ make 
the words of my mouth ". Florida and Sa'a have both of th^ forms. 

IG. (3) Fronouna suffijred to nouns to denote possession 
Sing. 1 a Plur. 1 mcL ngga. 

2. mu. 1 excL momi. 

3. fki* 2. mtu. 

3 . da. 

These forma are the same as in Sa"a except for the change of & 
and ngg. Florida has da, did 1st and 3id peis. pi. respectively. 

There is no example in the texts of the use of fii, 3rd pers. pL, to 
signify things^ as in Florida. For the noims that do not take these 
sulGxea see § 7* 

The suflixing of na, da to nouns may convey a genitive idea* 
see 19. 

These pronouns are used as the object, or the anticipatory object^ 
with prepositions: na tnoni to a man ” ; and also with 

certain verbs^ e+g. toa to hit, lodge^ reach t¥i^aa ** to spoil ”, fiiaoiaa 
“ to watch over 

The personal pranouna i iiati^ etc., may be adcled to nouns 

to which the above pronouns have already been sufEixed, 
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17. (4) PoBsessivcs: a, ha. 

TteM possesaJvra ate really nouns, since they are used with the 
aufiixed pionouna of posBeaaion, 

a : Sing. I- Plur- 1 

2. anm. 1 eid. Brtwwii. 

3, ana. 2. (flwiiw). 

3. ada. 

The possessive a is used of things to eat, also aith the words 

denoting" enemy,friend, neighbour,child,man, woman, thing ; the 

article na preccisa the forms with «; wo denotes " belongm" to ", also 
■* for (my) part", In the former case they precede the noun, in the 
latter ca^ they follow it: «o owfl " his food ”, wj aim kmna koht " his 
neighbour", foMO limada i'oww “from the hands of^our 

enemies", odo “their food ", nangffua «a oho ni »mc “ray 

enemy ", shows a added to wiffa. There arc two instances 

in the tests of ann denoting *' belonging to " as in Sa'a : no 
ava HO iiioe “ sickness unto death ”, m cub wt wuj^ owo «o HiomnioHa 
" the place of joy of the world 

In the 2nd pers. sing, hohkxt, and not Hoiiiua, is the form that is 
used; « may precc«le both nomoo and hojki : a nantoa *' tby ”, a nono. 
These are the only examples in the texts, but presumably a may be 
used with all the forms. 

The verbs lAojoW ** to pity ", too “ to hit, succeed ” are used m 
the texts with the forms attgiftt. etc.: c jwom lhagaaviada tbp” are 
in misery ", r sob^ivga toonda ■' it happened to each of them In 
Sa'a and Vlawa la'o is similarly used. 

There is a form «iii used of thinga, as in Sn*a : n«fi nnnodo am 
“ to make light of them ", e tantjomma «»i «oiioko " able to do all 

18. The forms with the posewjaive noun a are used as ordmnrj' 
possessive pronouns, following the noun; but in the 2nd pera. ph 
the form is omti, the same as the singular, this is possibly a mis¬ 
print lor o«u» : iro I'm orfei “their liehaviour", ho bongt »f »iae 
mnami " the day of our death ", ingifpm nro fiw aimi “ your fore* 
fathem". »mi i« m«M “ thy going", ho boutata amn “thy birth ", m 
laio nt woMm OHijgM ** my bed-place . 

19. (5) Demonst roti^’es:— 

** This, these, here." ne. »ene, i neuc, i act : “ that, those," iue, 
ni'/io, 1 n»no, H 33 *He. The demonstrativeB follow the noun or pronoun ; 
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n^iric nmy be aHd^ to a noun for empLasi-H or clearncsa: om ^tg^dtmu 
ngffifte ** thy childmn”, 

2CL (6) Intemogativca i— 

Who ? ” aUi ? fira iei plurah “ What ? ” m lu^ na tm ? Tha 
interrogative^ arc used also as indefinitca : atei “ aoinc one id 
whosoever 

TicM: is a diatrihutive sobaitga (Bugotu “ each+ everj' "); 
ti^o la thangam r jfohanga ioaada tm molai aba ni mae help them 
every one whom the enemies have got hold of*", aia .^abanffa adm 
** they each did it”, e sebanga separately 

mmi denotes ovxiiyt each ” : na aimi imni ** every man ”, m 
tnohi mmi fm all things *\ e ai na ovosi t/ilili “ how miiny parta 
in each ? ” 

22. TJelativcfi. There are no rehitive proiionns. .4 relitive sense 

is conveyed by the use of the pronoun : iia iiio/ai j3aluda nra kui*i 
" the ains of thejn they are penitent ”, i.e. of those who arc penitent ” ■ 
nggira so^lco nm iio iei ” they all they ilwell there **, i.e. who are 
dwelling there*" ; fi§go kiUn mcia ami iti tald tra patumami 

” be gracions to ms we (who) confess our sina”* 

V. AiXFECnVKS 

23, Words which qualify nouns arc itscd in a verbal form. i*e* 
they are used iiith the verbal particle e : hm *4aoc! e Aba ** The Holy 
8pirit ” I this e may, however^ be omitted ; all so-enlled adjeetivea^ 
except those with a definite adjectival fonn^ are really verbs. 

Adjectival suffixes: a, !a. 

In the texts the iniifl.x a is found used wdth verba and nouns ; 
fftthta *' heavy ^^tggaiea “ with child ”, jpcjion completely ”, Hkh 
little ” ; it frequently carries an ativcrhiul sense. 

The suffix la is seen in aaela rooted in, lieginning from war 
” leg, stem ” ; la twcurs in Sa'a as an adjectival suffix, and a is for 
ga of Florida, etc. 

Adjectival prefixes : vm, fa, lah^i. 

The prefix ina is seen in wia^ee/o ” lightly, of no aeeonnt”, .Wo 
”merely”, maofijaoi “ brokcTiSa"a V* “to break”, Mwiho|fl;i' 
"* to break in pieces ” (Sa"a pafa **to break”). 

fn is seen in ialUi part ” ; and faba in tabalili “ to set aside ”, 
Sa*a HU “ to move about 

34. Comparison of adjectives. Comparison is expressed by the use 
of vul^ ** to be big, great, to exceed** (Florida nrJe): e m^ta i^ideei 
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HQ “ it is better thftn money ", orw nggf se ngangnia rwJefl they 
will wt be stranger than be ". Tbe preposition ita is also used to 
denote comparison, as /a is in Florida t e vtilc itada " he is great 

among them ", i.e. " is greater than they 

A word taa is used as a superlative: e tneta tm " it is very good . 

An adjective may lie repeated mth the copula ma in order to 
denote degree: e fei’iro me (ewn “ deep and deep ”, i.e. i^fry deep . 

VI. VeriM! 

’i&. Verbal particles. The verb in Looggu is conjugated by means 
of verlial particles or of pronominal forms; any word used with the 
verbal particles is a verb, whatever lie its form. The veriial particles 
precede the verb, and may be used without a subject expressed. Tbe 
particles in use are ii,go, the former being without temporal significance, 
while the letter is used of the future. 

The verbal particle e is used of Srd pers. sing, only, and usually 
follows a pronoun or a noun used as tbe subject. -4part from its ^ 
with adjectives. § 23, e is used without a subject when the meaning 
is '■ there is, it is ” : e buw?-! “ it is not, no ", bimla t 6 wh?o " whether 
or not", e metn “ it is good e irfimi. e itthua " it is true ” ; c may 
be used with a subject, or a subject may be understood : « t 
nwjmw«Sff« ‘'“W “ watches over me ", e boiw wmo " he 

spoke to me ". 

There is a use of the connective fl«, i-e. ww, copula, e. verbal particle, 
Bimilar to the Florida and Bugotu use of n«, when the subject b in 
the 3td pers. sing., and having been stated in the previous clause is 
not repeated, 

The numerals from “ one ” to " ten ” are preceded by e; e tawja- 
ctiIm " ten ". 

Tbe verbal particle go is used of a definite future, and with all 
persons and members; the vowel does not drop or change: 30 

«M? Hw “ 1 will lie down ", ara go h ™ “ they will go up ", 

go tvmanatainia nomoa no iwnua " to teach thy people ". ara go sf 
tangcfnama no Wwmi “ tliey will not be able to number them ". It is 
used also of the imperative. 

The conjunction }tgge b frequently preferred to 30 when the future 
b indicated. 

The demonstrntive iki denotes a preterite, and also finality; ara 
go iiai no " they will perish ", i>ggira Jboitolw flo tnot no ojiJot fnowi 
“ the people have all gathered together”, iof * iinjira va " thou bast 
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smitten them inau na fmi here 1 am Au-w/a na i€ inoni '* there 
ia never a man f?*e to/« ka ami especially'There is a sJmilar 
tiso of the demonJitrative na in Sa"a and Bugotu to denote finality, 
i26. Imperative. For the imperative the verb is used directly, 
without a pronondual subject; or else it ia used with the pronouns 
of the second person, either alone or eonipounded with the i:onj unc tion 
irgge : amu la go ye ”j mnnsomuomu eleouse thou me ”, 
amu ngg€ kipo lima dap your hands For the negative imperative 
is used with the negative we: se belt ** do not ideal " ; amu 

n^. se m ihdumiu may mean either " don't harden your 

hearts", or “you will not harden your hearts". 

27* Negatives. The motive nacd ’^vith a verb is se ; tliLs may bo 
compared with the negative in Sa^a, and with wa in Bugotu * 
lifjgtTa *e mda im " they were not yet lx>m ", viwj se 
“ »o m not to hurt thee " ; the verbal particles e and go are both used 
’^vith se : am go se taitgomma na idnmi “ they iivill not bo able to 
mimltf>r them ", e we oni im Mbm ita^^a “ no ain dwedh in 
Tlie ordinary negative b bteala, whidi b the TJlawa jurah. 

Tlie vcrlMil particle c b used with 

28, The conjunction ngge is used as an iUativc^" then, thereupon " i 

it also serv'es for the inipemtive with the pronouns of the second 
person, and it is used more commotdy of the fiiture tlmn go ; it may 
denote an optative, and is used following t?iia in order that" ; 
it abo denotes "if"* The vowel of ttgge drops before the pronouns 
ur, o. B, used as subjeetSt and the result b written nggo, ngga. 

It mav be compared with the Florida ngge and the Bugotu nggL 

29, Repetition of the object. The object is anticipated by the use 

of the suiiixed pronoun attached to a verb or preposition, and in 
agreement w'ith the object ^ " after him , e aaim na 

** he put the peoples under us ■ This aoticipat-ory 
object is regularly used with prepositions, but not alwajTa with verbs. 

The object of a transitive verb may be L^purated from its verb: 
F :fnJu langonaftmra " able to deceive them This is also the ease 
with a compound phrase w'hen the gerundive a i$ used : no wic/e 
Uiboana *' to choose him rashly ”■ 

:W* Order of the sentence. As a general rule the suVijcct comes 
at the end of the sentence : am ngge tapo lima na owhi tneai beim 
let the floods cbp their hands ", e mvaia ngfpa nga(a " he gave ua 
birth ”. 

SI, There is no true paasive, hut a passive sense may be conveyed 
VOL. vif. FAifT a. 
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by the use of the prououD Srd pers. pL, with the addition of the 
mptnimcntiil prcposdtion otti: n^im na vvdai bom ni kdivtiti ara 
ng^e kolirutio^ia the wotdB of prayer (which) they of e to pray with 

32. Verbal pcefL^cs. The causative prefix la w l iwrfion^i to 
cause to fall'*, taiia “to destroy”, ixiitwrtifi *'to aave”, TIio use 
of va niakes a verb deiiiiitely ttaruntive. 

The reciprocal is m ; the verbal suffix i ht added to the compourid x 
ueiarei ** to couipiand There is an example iu the texts of the use 
of vini as an inatrufUenMl prefiK: amu ngge tain vianaia “ thereby ye 
shall know This corresponds to /u'ni of Vatnranga, which, has 
a siniilat use. 

33. Verbal suffixes. The aaffixes w hich are added to verbs to make 
them transitive are :— 


(1) Simple : % ti, wit^ «t, ngt^ n'. 


(OfO "to measure”* 

“ to break in pieces ”, 
idu ” to count”. 

mau **tofenr”. 

nmmu^ * ■ to be powerful 

fnou “ to break 

nggio to lead ”, 


foiwi '* to avenge ”, 

Sa'a pota ” to break *'. 
iduinr “ to count things ”. 
nuiuni ” to be afraid of *', 
fianurnan^i ” to have inBueuce 
over ”, 

moujd ” to break a thing 
figgiavi to lead a person *'. 


A suffix ai is used both transitively and intransitively: too^ iooui 
** to own, acquire ”; has a transitive use in Laii and a participial 
use in Sa*a. 

There is a suffix ngai : hdengot tiruum " to bend the knee ”, Sa'a 
hda. tadangai ** to place 

There is also a tranjutlvc suffix a»i which ia added to certain verbs ; 
gan* ” to desire”, kikinima ”to worship ”, sila ” to hate”, sehi 
“to take captive”, tangonmm ” to be able”, mli “to strive”: 
nggo th/igaoi-ira om aniro " pity the captivea”, ioe ngga ^ 
faitgojmm nnm " you will not be able to do it There is a similar 
use of ani in LaU| ifala. It may l*c that this is the prepo¬ 
sitional OIIU 

(2) Compound. The compound verbal suffixes consist of ai w^ith 
the addition of wi, and with or without a consonant prefixed ; niii^ 
laini, maini, raini, toinu These forms are in use also in Sa*a. 

thatu ” to hurt- ihatmini “ to cause pain to- ”. 

podd ” to be determined ”. podalahi ** to be dcterniined about 
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§oko ** to be all "* sokomaini “ to complete 

iMiwr “ to o%'erflow uaraini ** to pour a thins 

Tiggalt*^ round ftggalUuim “ to surround "h 

fnfiimia, tmimfmni “to know" shows ini os a suMx. 

A suffice /ai' appears in toiilait apparently with m intransitive forre: 
rrkwan^ e tanlni voqju '* tlie bridegrtKsin ”, \ uturonga “ spouse 

A suihx gini appears in Utigini: fiunmlu " to take care of ", 

fill being a common Solomon Island word meaning to move about 
though not found in the T^origgu texta. 

34* Eeflexive. A reflexive use is conveyed by the word ** sole, 
self, alone ", the suftlxed pronouns of possession Ijeing added. 

35. Reduplication. A verb b reduplicated in Looggu {!) by the 
repetition of the whole word: ave, nveave flow”, mt\ stre^we 

to beseech "' {2) by the repetition of the whole word with the 
omission of the medial consonant : haiku ^ bitubalhu " to promise **; 
(3) by the doubling of the first syllable: p&gam “to thiulc” ; 

pifjmo " to be straight Tlie second method is not m common 
in the m the other two. 

The reduplication of a verb, so far as the texts allows signifies 
continued or intensive action. 

36. Auxiliarj' Verbs, The verb la " to go like baa in Vatuninga, 
or two in Florida, or in iRa'^a, is in common use before verbs us 
an auxihftry: ara la vnmm itana “ they who trust in him ”, ngga la 
vamahfiTa “ give them peace", ii^Vo am la lingua “ then shall 
they sing"; uo “to sit" also denotes “to be", as does om “to 
dwell ", and they may both be considered as auxiliaries. 

VII. Adverbs 

37. Time : i*a “ still, yet" follows the verb; i iieruc “ now, to-day ", 

imggi “ first, first time ", precedes the verb ' this is the Bugotu 
hdi and the Florida dikii e iin(rgi ilia “first declared it" ; hu 
"again " p ajigita, i angila when ? i of old, formerly' 

" plaoe^r time, time when ", a noun : ta^ui vwa * w'hen ^ intssat,, 
tofwii quickly ", precedes the verb ; this nmy be the Bugotu taiwtgai, 
oa soon as, until l sciVci quickly follow's the verb , 
f}gge “ then, thereupon, if "t Florida Bugotu i nggs lac nw 
Joe “ for ever and ever ", see § 2S ; i »nri, i siirini " tonlay " appear 
in a hymn ; hut see Preface. 

Place: mai “ hither ", gau “ away Lau ; i vn “ here, to¬ 
day, now none, i " here " ; iW “ there ; geregcre “ near " ; 
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tnu, mfaii 'Vfar t uht *^m, in th^ midst, maade”^ t om'& 

under'* ; i" imdcrneath ”; ior&i^a nim^a “ underkiafeet” l 
TJlawn oroha ; i t™ out^de, extemuUy, on the ground ilurau Sound 

hvn i i hngi up ''; tigg€7i(/§e " side, besideused wtli the suffixed 
pronouns of possession, Ula\it*a Aeie ; nffga ” there **: (lere see, 

behold! Tlotida “ there ; pah, of direetion : pah vmi " on 
this side ”t Florida pah ** side ”, 

Manner i e aia why, how 1 tjin uiaa; e tUna *' only ”, ie ulaa 
" one, only ”; ^qualifies the preceffidg word, e ata ^ " simikrly 
Lau ffo ■ tHia, c viiu “ how many ? ” e uijfa at *' how many things ? ” 
Jira, e Uva^ € limna, e Umda, etc., “ like, as *'; /‘/ffco ** for no 
reason ; mala “ meielyp only Sii'a mda ; both of those follow the 
verb; tale at all ” precedes the verb ; mm “ thus, to do thus, to 
speak, say Marau Sound wia^i; c iino is used of reported speech; 

aaenu “ because of ; bahmi ** m addition *% Florida Acilu '* some ; 
nium, iithm verily* truly” ; btm introduces a note of doubt: le 
fr™, me TW ai one, it may be, or two 

Vni, Prepositions 

38, Locative t. 

Rest at ta, tai^a, da. 

Motion beren^, htanif tani, ikmioji, i?ii. 

Dative w/tco, tmmni. 

Genitive ni, u 
Instrumental anL 
Accampanunent mi, rami. 

Tlie locative i is used mth plaee-nanios; it is used abio with the 
adverbs of place: % hn^i^ f ubu, i mm ; ta is of general signibcancep 
OB in Florida and Bugotu, and denotes in, at, from, of, to ”; ta nuda 
ma kokdu ” of their GOmpaiiy”, nf^a ta mum matdm “we are of 
(from] hia garden ”; the prouciuna of possession may be added : 
e vtda tmi taim “ bom of her”, tada “ nmongT from, them ” ; is 
aLso used in comparisons, 

tarn denotes ""in, at. from”, also ” with” of accompaniment; 
the article m may follow: tana vtm in the place where, whUe ” ; 
tana bottgi ” in, from, the day ”; hna na tiiatihm ” in the evening ” * 
it is also used in eoiuparif^ns; the m of fana U the suffixed pronoun- 

ita denotes ** with, from, to, upon, among, in ” S the pronouns of 
possession are always suffixed : e vatau ilatnawi “ far from us ami 
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^ u^iim iiamur*' wfl beg of tbee itada “ mhr over them ; 

the ofdiimry persotml pronouns ritny he added OB well ■ itamu m 
“ to thee '\ itana fiffaia “ to him'' j ita b used in corapariaoruH. 

bcraiffi meana " to, towards”; the pronouns of the object are 
always suffixed ; bere^i^i m a verb meaning to look at ”, and its 
use as a preposition is similar to that of the Florida ™i rigi ** to 
The Bugotu tkae ** to come^ to go is used as a preposition meaning 
'^to 

btroni means from out of the pronouns of the object 

being always EOiffixed : ” from us ”1 ia httrani " to forsake 

ime bttani to die and leave ”; birouf Is proliahJy connected with 
Sa^a mitaam “ from 

tuni means “ftoni7\ of motion from: awii thathi lani mfjtalamti 
** we have erred from thy way "h, Vatumuga also uses fawi in this sense. 

(Bnoffi means ”against, to oppose”; It k a verb, and Sa^a has 
hoHOf Amwm "* to ahut, against ” ; the pronouns of the object are always 
suflixed : ronoWti ** against me the ordinary personal pronouna 
may be added as well, 

vit denotes towards and is used of place otdy : vu buri 
"back**i vu Imfffi “upwonk", m lunm **mto the house ”1 vu m 
“ to go down meiam bettdalo " he went to the home of the dead ”* 
Lau, Mala, hns/u, to/' 

LTficB denotes “to”, the pronouns of the object being alw'ays 
suffixed : e bom mwado ” he apoke to them ” ; \mmni denotes ** to, 
for”, the pronouns being always suffixed; **tOj for, me”. 

The tc in vu%m appears to be a mistake, since Ijih has vmi,fua ** to, for ”, 
and the irr of cuu^Vii appears to be a mistake oko ; Sa*a has huni 
”to”. 

Ml' denotes "" of" ; for its use see § 9. Ko arrielc is used after the 
genitive tii. There are two instances of the use of » os a genitive m 
the texts: i tmtinlavu ” child of grace ”, rk^abi i ikah^ “ child 

of WTutb "; I is in regular use in Florida and &3*a as a genitive. 

fiMi denotes themwith, thereby, therein, mthal, about it" ; it is 
used with the pronouns n and m suffixed : e ion ania m kolung^i no 
nc *' my heart was grieved with this generation ”, c la aiua 

tunffi Ma moffa “ he k gone up w'ith a shout ” ; the first example 
shows ani foUmiiag the verb immediately and coming between it and 
the subject; thb k the ordinary usage m Longgn. 

ania may also follow the word under government: ctmii ng§e 
ania *' yc shall die of it ” ; it is used like am^ the imdrumental in Sa"a, 
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of naming a per^n * me ^ thad^ng^ ^09^^ aj7itt ania o figgal^u and 
I am not worthy to be colled thy son 

vai, t»mi denote " with *' of accompaniment ; mi m not used witli 
the pmfBied pronoun; omw ngnpe muga mi vaganm **rejoice with 
reverence is used with the suffixed pronouns i mmira “ with 

them Lau has faini, Sa"a j^Hni = with 

IX. CoNJUKcnoNs 

^9. Copulntive wm. 

Disjunctive ma, taa. 

Illative ngge* 

The copula wm shifts its voweb to agree with the initial vowel 
of the word following, ma^ me, mi, mo, mti; but me and mi ore com¬ 
monly used^ whatever be the Hucceeding vowoL The vowel of mn 
drops before the initial i of the pronouns: ** sndl I **; it is 

customar}' to write mi (w '"and thou"^ mi “and he”, etc.; 

tiw also denotes ** but, or*'"; hm me nm oi “ just one or t-wo ” ; 
ma b frequently used when no copub is used in EngUsh; this b cEiused 
by the habit of co-ordinating the sentences, where in English they are 
subordinated: me mac, tmra nuia, me ta vtt belidalo “ dead and buried j 
went to Faradbc **. 

iaa 7ia denotes ■' i Ulawa fm “but”. 

For nggre see J 28. 

X. NraiERALS 


40. (1} CaidmalA 


1. lai. 

6. ^ 0 . 

2, ma. 

T, w'k. 


3. (ofu), 

4. i«t. 

9. {du). 

5. iima. 

XO. tanga/ulu. 


The numbers in brackets are eonjcetnral; they are wanting in 
the texts. 

The cardinal numbers are preceded by the verbal particle e; e run 
“ two'\ 

te, ieei both appear in the texts os meaning “ooe"^: /c bangi 
“ one day, some day, at some time kana any enemy te ittaa 
“ one tsi tnam kiboa ** a Am ”, God a teei mrfei “ b one ”, 

there b abo a form ala: t atn 90 ** eamikrly Ba*a has taa ” one ”, 
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ADd Lbu has te " one aia " another There is also in the texts 
a word fai’ni "altogether”, which is evidently connected with (ai 
“ one " • aro f^ss^ IffloiV tJiti ** they shall say it altogether J loi nbo 
"one part” denotes ” absolutely, entirely*’; this is equivalent to 
**on€ time ” of pidgin English. 

malaponn is added to tatya/ulu to denote " complete ” : e tanga/viu 
vtatajxnw “ a full ten " ; mota means " ton thousand ”, as in Sa'a : 
na niohi ww »mi iw)/g ‘'countless numbers”; idu lhaihi count in-* 
correctly ” denotes " innumerable ”, 

(2) The ordinals arc foTmed by the addition of wu to the cardinals; 
ma, rtmna ; the article «o may precede; " first *' is 

XI. ExCItAMATlOKS 

41. e; ano e " how many they are! ” 

Asseut is denoted by liffitMi, e uthua " verily ” ; " tu> ” is hwnwla. 












Imagery in Ngok Dinka Gittfe-Names 
Bv E. E. EvAN3'PRlTCtCAttD 

F- 

HE Xilotes refer to their cattle in » on ruber of wajTi, and one of 



-I- tbeoe is by colour or ioterrelatioo of eoloure wbicti are iia«eiciated 
in their min da with some aoioial or bird or reptile. Their cattle are 
thua called by colour-analogy erocodile cow, fish eagle cow, leopard 
cow, aod 80 on. The Dinka go even farther and make a double analogy 
in referring to their cattle by terma which soggeat some activity 
aasocinted with, or some attribute of, the creature that displays similar 
colouring to the cattle. When a youth is initiated he takes a new nanre 
by adopting the name of the bullock presented to bim at his initiation 
by hLs father. Thus wc can trace a man's bullock-name na follows:— 

(n) Bullock’s colours(A) creature with coloum similar to thcec 
of the bullock ; (c) something associated with the creature ; (d) 
rnan's name. 

This is not my disco very. Professor and Itis. Seligmna WTite: 
“ The following eaamples, obtained with Aicbdcacon Shaw Bsaaiatance, 
will show the lines of thought that are followed. A lad possessing an 
ox called Maiiyaiig, a name referring to the croooiiile (mw* ‘ male 
and vyaitg ‘ crocodile ’) Iwcausc that reptile is regarded as more or 
leas brindled, takes the name Magor^jjor being the brindled mongoose. 
The owner of an ox Majak * pelican'} may take the name Anoklek 
(floi * to vomit ieit ‘ a hsh ’), while the owner of an ox Makwei (Aim 
the ‘ iish eagle ’) took the name Akueniuk, explained as signifj^g 
‘ the holdcr-of-wings-rigid referring to the swooping of the bird. 
, . . Thus all grey calves have lilh in their names (o.g. Mellth. a grey 
bull-calf, m Ijeing the word for a grey hawk}. -Archdeacon Shaw points 
out that cows (not heifers) are given a personal name which they iKfar 
through life, e.g. a grey heifer (therefore Xalith) became Gopdit 
snatcher-of-birds *) after bearing ft light brown calf, and a cow 
Namcr became Pelawan (* the releascr of iscent ) from the colour of 
the sweet-seen ted tuiig fruit.” ^ 

These esaiiiplea would seem to have been gathered among the Bor 
Dinka on the East Bank of the KUe, and I supplement them here witb 
others coUficted from a boy who was for s short time in my service 
during my residence in Xuerland, Biel, of the Fanai clan, of the Ngok 

G- mmJ B. Z. Seligmikiih iVamn Triin* </ Niiotk Sudnnu l 
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Dinta, who live to the south of the Sobat River neat it^i ju notion with 
the Filus River. In the ILnt given beneAth there are a number of croas- 
n’fetencea to the Nuer language, ainee we conversed in ttua tongue^ 
and these are marked "S. 

(1) mior ma^H (N. tMk nuibor), white huUook. Second name> 
mil jin* (bright moon), ao-eallcd beeauae it ahin^ at night like the moon. 

(2) fMior nHj jmk (hftk tm >xciA), bnllock with wlute body and 

brown or tawnv head, neck, and rump ; so called because it resembles 
the pelican f jauAi N. Second name, unokkk, because the pelican 

vomits (tint) a fish c-ullefl kk when it has overeaten,^ 

(3) niior nin diiip^ (N. thak diing)f bullocks with white back 
(and maybe Ijolly) and brown (or tAwny) Hanks. Second name, 

Waurte the maribou stork (detJ, K, kil) refuses {gook) a fish 
called diing Is the assoeiatiun between the fish and the 

bullock one of sound or of colour ? Tlie maribou stork refuses this 
iiflh because it has sharp spines or fins which cut the stork^s neck if 
it tries to swallow it. Consequently the stork ia sometimes seen with 
the fish half in its month and half outside. Dr. Tucker suggests that 
a better rendering of d€*yfgt'^k would be ** the fish is too much for the 
niariliou stork’'. 

(4) trtiVjf tm thiiing (K thftk rm thiang], bullock of reddish colour 
with purple hue, n colour which might be translatcil ** chestnut 
m called because it is like the colour of the thmng, a nibtic word used 
in the Sudan for thb? anintul and incorporated into the scientilic name 
of the 6pet‘ies. Second name^ nkaibang^ liecause the thiang toss (Aoi) 
their beads about, now in one direction, now- in another {ba^g) as they 
look np while graxmg. 

(5) «iior jjui g/tn (N. ttmk wm tawny bullock, m ealled becaufle 
it TCsemblKi the colour of the yellow vole in Dinka}. Second name, 
ajotihifing. because the lion, which hua a tawny colour, seizes {jot) 
the thiang- 

(6) ^ni4fr laa lith (N, fhak im Uth), Imlloek of grey (perhaps rather 

slate-grey ) colour, so called Hiecausc it is like the colour of the hawk 
(fiVA, If. Second name, because the hawk scattera 


i Thia parlklf! k ^iv-cn tbr€iiighi:>iil u jiti, thouti^h it may often be pronounce! 
m* ot mL 

* Hhaw |irovHjf« i'm B«r l>jnlcA) nn Jiltprnati¥M? urTf 

« pwallowrr ftf ihfi fivfrr+ r^rnriiliif presumably to llw d4iiir bird, 

* Acronlha to St“^rni (A p. 14 J thu w a fiiJi 

■haJM^l li^ A fat rwifp-T «l 
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(^of) the little Spanish j^pAirows when it. swoops down lipon them md 
they diaperiie in fright crying yat- 

(7) miof ffui hu (N. Ihat ina lou), iiioussC'Cnloured bullock, ao called 
bocau.se it resen^bles the bnstaird'a plumnge (low). Second name, 
butjruL Tlie agaociatiozi of tins word h doubtful, but I was told that it 
refers to the aigbt of elopiiaut in the distance which are like a cloud, 
azid that the elephant haa mouse-coloured skin.* 

(8) mior cor (S+zAaiS' wwJ enr)^ bbek bullock. Second name, 
meaning a moonless night or a plmae of the moon when it is not visible^ 
On such a tiight you cannot see a black bullock in the kraal, while 
cattle with white markings are visible. 

(9) ^iMor luaJ (X. fkik tm lunl], reddiah-brow n bullock, possibly 
so called on account of a colour rescrnbbnce to a reddish-brown ^ake 
called luahliiJ^ Second name, otuMier, because the hippopotamus 
which has a brown skiu. w"ill burst hk w^ay pwi) through a fishing dam 
(rfier) made across a river. 

(10) ripfor npo cmr {X+ ihak tm cuar)^ speckled bullock, so called 
on account of ita feseniblancc to the pliiiDage of the vulture (cwar)+ 
Second name, awuhi^ because the \Tikure falls upon (tpu) an aninial 
(few) killed in the bush. 

(11) mtor vifi 7 iyMl (N. that rm nyMl], white buUock with hnown 
spots and splaahea on face, back, and flanks, so called on account of 
its resemblance to the skin of the python (ji^^i). Second nnuie, 
ader(h(}k\ because the python winds itself (Jerl round a goat (/Aoi) 
and kills and sw'allows it. 

(12) mmW flm te (N, that ina Mr], bulock with white back (and 

maylffi belly) and black flanka {or flanks of any other colour except 
bro^vn, when it is a Is this calie<l after the rail ^ ? Second 

name, thoukiit, bi«?au»e during the rains the frogs chirp all night long 
in the pools. Thev are led by a song-leader (ibiiO and his death (/Aoti) 
alwav^ takes place at dawn. On the following night the frogs are led 
in song by a new' leader. The frog has markings wliich are like those of 
thb bullock. 

(13) miorma vfa (K- tna m w), peppr-spottedbidlock. Swend 


I ^ trenilAt>i^n oT Jtm irvi tminjitw itc fjfcl ikj-ltniMl » wHir'tl nii^hl 

verv Wrll Iicp4>' to tbo rk-iphanl. 

* A^rding n. (kl,. p. 21) ihi.-i b ihr irw rob™. 

■ (kL, p. l«J «ivM krr, ™iI^ ^pown ™Ll with whil* ntcb, whirh w*lkf 

on nwitins tcf-rtAtioa ” in hiM Nurr vo«b«(i.ry. The Dinks term for thiit biid w 
unknowTi, 
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name, apohceti, because tbe aky (pok} is spotted (wm) with atara 

dight. 

(14) mor fjom hu (N, tkak ma km bullock T^itb mouse- 

coloumti skin (see No. 7) and n white face. Second name, 

1 was told that it is so called because it has a colour which would not 
become faint how'cver much it were washed. 

(15) tHior iHO kd {tkik mo brow'll or tawny bullock with wdiite 
splash on centre of flank or on nmip, probably so called through 
resemblance to the sun {akd in Dinka), If this is the Nuer word 
liil perhaps dates back to a jwriod when the two languages were 
undifferentiattxh since the present Nuer wottI for sun is cajtgJ The 
fiecondarv name certainly suggests this association, and it is bkely that 
kd is a variant of koi. ^^econd name, fir)n76cfa!/. The chief (beny) ia 
bright or shines (rwfl), i^c, the sun shines or h bright. My informant said 
that the sun ig afraid of nothing but comes out in aO hi? strength. 

(16) tfiior fwa (N, thnk ma iiyeru^^}, any buUock with brindled 

niarkings because the crocodile (nyai:^) has a brindled body. Second 
namet w hich tueana the seiKcr in a pbee where there is no 

high river-bank groas (this grasa Ls known aa kuth in Xuer and akim 
in Dinka). Tlie seiKer refers to the crocodile which pounces on animals 
and men in aiich a place. 

(II) fltw wMf fri7 n^ng (N. ihak fm hil irgang)^ brindled buUock 
with w‘bite eplaah on flank (see No. 16). Second namcj gu-icaiwpt 
because the crocodile (wyuflp) watcher the shadow (errt'^) of 

a man in the w'ater as be stands on the bank. 

(18) tutor mn ngak iiyang Kim ffil ngitng)^ bullock of blue- 

grey cobuting with brindled markings. The word iigak in Suer cefera 
to the heron, and this suggests a aimilar meaning for the Dinka w ord* 
Ih this so ? The only Nuer word, yil, 1 know means the seeds of the 
waterldv- Second name, kohlhm, Wause when people filter (ffAuii) 
beer they hit the end of the woven filter whieb entits a sound kok 
kok kok and tliis can be heard a long way off. Sow: malted beer 
when it b spread on the ground is of a blue-grey colour 
resembling the colour of the bullock, 

{!&) mior nm ttgoh (S* fh^k mo ytl), blue-grey bullpck [see So. 18), 
Second name, tendMua, wac means eour, and the name has reference 
to malted grain which is of a blue-grey colonr, (See No. IS^ 

* AfiDthtf iailaeice of xhlt |>fvli4lt1e nw of ibf Cijfi Weni in cflttlcr-tutiue# 

awy be nolrd aader So, 2 (pji»r tnajaat^ lAnt tm tth™ tlu? jktwnt Xuct 

Irani far petinLn u b&ng. 
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(20) inior nm eok ml fN. fhak tm cok roi), buUiwk with one while 

forelegt the whit* coIauHnp extetbding under the leg-pit. Coi means 
leg. Seeond num*, acokjiathy it Is like a girl who has on her 

leg (cni) a bright leg-ring (jiuth^ N* citJt). 

(21) mi&r fm kk {N. ikfik ma bor lfk)t n w hite bidJock with spla^shes 
hke those of the giraffe in colour and dLstrihution. This aaiiocbtion 
with the giraffe ia ahown in the secondary name, and it is difficult to 
know why the bullock is not called after its name. It appeara most 
likely that it is called after a certain hah knowm os M- (Nile perch 1] 
in Ijotli Noer and Dliika, though 1 do not know whether this implies 
an association of colour. Seoond name, ajoldhu, because the giraffe 
is caught (jot) by the spited wheel tmp (dktt)} 

(22) niior ?na kk fou {Xi thak «kj kk tookn)^ a nioiise-Doloured 
hullock with splashes similar to those in Xo. 21. Second name, 
which meana ' * lame ones and refers to hyenas which nin ns though 
lame. The association here is ptesuniably between the cost of the 
spotted hyena nnd the akin of the bullock. 

(23) mkr rm godk (X. tbftk im hul). 1 am uncertain of the colour 

of tills buliock, hut it appears from the Dinka nBHie that it resembles 
that of the baboon Second name, tifoktim, because the baboon 

climbs (mi) trees [/iwi)* 

(24) mior mu bit {X. ihak iimi bit). This bullock may be of any 
ground colour, but is diatlnguislied by a large w'hite splash in the centre 
of the dank (except when the ground colour ia bro^m, wben it ia tna 
hit in Nucr nnd nut M m Dinka i sea Xo. If}). Second name, aatngikifuj, 
l>ecfluse the crested cmiie, w hich has a white aplaali on its plumage like 
the biilloek on its skin, dances about (ooh^) pimli^saly 

(25) nmr majok (N. ihik tmjQk). White bullock with hkek head, 
nock, and rump. The ground colour may lie of aoy other cAslour 
except broMTi, for it is then a ijm 3 jfft (see Xo. 2), Second name, midair 
)>ecmiso when a Goveminent Bteamer passes by all the people rush to 
the hank to look at (rfm) it. One presumes that the Dinka see some 
rewmhlaucs between the colours of a Government steamer and of this 
hullock, hut I am v^ry doubtful [d>out the association in thb instance. 

(26) mhr ma rial (thak tm nVii), bullock with white body, but head 
and rump of another colour {usnally black) and with large splasher of 
the same colour on back add flanks. Second name, Afl^tir, because 

i An fLUomativ^ mw ia Bctr limkft, ^imrrtliiij^ t.> RMw. k adicr 

kute j toTvrt-id \n r^fcrriTifl la tlw fiftb. 
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the Dinlca see a resemblance between a Government steamer <6flA«r) 
arol thiR bullock, Tbe colour of this bullock is n variation of No, 25, 
and tbis ia expressed also in the secondaij’ namest My Diuka 
informant said that there was nothing in nature with similar niartings. 

(27) mior witt rol (N. thak mrt «>f), a bullock of almost any giound 

colour which is broken by a broad belt of white cowring neck, shoulder, 
and foreleg. Second name, the saddle-billod stork 

in Nuer)* This bird has n belt of white in its plunmge, similar to the 
bulloi'k's markings. 

(28) mwrmai/&in (N./AoJt wMiiice),* bullock witholHHlyof any colour 

but distinguished by a white, or partly white, face in eontrsst. It is 
BO called because it resembles the beautiful fish eagle, which hoa a black 
plumage with white neek and face (at least this la tlie meaning of the 
Ntier word kwe, and it seems that the same word is used by the Bor 
Dinks), Second mkme, gifitiU/itliial, because the fish eagle waits for 
a fish to poke ita head above the water to the aky (wAihi), 

(29) laior ma ktettc (N. l!uik fun Xirnc). Bullock of any colour, but 

spottetl like a leopard (iirnc), Second name, because it 

and the leopard are so spotted (dbo). 

It mnv seem hazardous to record these derivations when 1 do not 
know the Dinka language and trust to the information of a single boy, 
Moreover, a Dioka-Engliab dictionary is still lacking, so that I cannot 
check the tranalaition of Dinka words. Nevertheless, I have ventured 
to piiblisb them because little is know'n nt present about Nilotic 
cattle*miiiit’S. which arc of great interest sociologically, illustrating 
language as a technique of economic rcUtiona, and showing the way 
in which syndwls referring to colours and their distributtoii are formed. 
They arc bIko of interest in a coinparativo study of the Nilotic group 
of laiiguagca for several Nuer w'ords can only be understood 
etymologically bv rt'ferencc to Dinka terms describing the same 
animals. The precise significance of this fact cannot be estinuited until 
more is known al»ut Nilotic euttic-naines, especially those in use 
among the 8hiLluk. .\n account of cattlc-natncs among tbe Nuer will 
appear, accomparued by drawings, in my account of this people in 
Sitdan ,Vofe.t and Rixoni*. 

I Aceunlirm Arebdiwion Shaw bi^ ftnd nw jffrm rpft.»r in the Bdf diftlocit lo 
tfttilp ^liii diffm-nt miirkifi^ tho mmr to owii^r aC a jm yom Imng art* 

thtR wiiteflEly 



REVIEWS OF HOOKS 


AuL Men are Brothers [Sbui Hu Cjiuan]. TronsktcU &om the 
Chinese by Pearl S. Buck. pp. xiii 4- Bonclan: Muthuea 
and Co. I 1933. 

Ten works of Chinese fiction sn? Bomctlmcs singled out as 
^ ^ " Works of Genius ", and thej' certainly include at least 

two masterpieces, the H fS] GS S 

tK chvan. These, with the ilfii ^ €hi» p'inff t»fi 

and 01 iS pd y« cki, figure again among the |5J ^ i!f tf 
"Four Marvellous Productions". Other novels of renown are the 

Ilf ^ ^1" # fiS ’» 

cAoh ii>A Into chih JE [S AU of these are " threc^deekers", 

running to a hunflred chapters or more, and until a few years ago 
none had been completely translated. Kather less than Italf the 
Hung tou metig was done by Beneraft Joly. about the same proportion 
of the Fhug shen yen i by Grube in German, and several chapters of 
the Ihi yu chi, with an abstnict of the remaindeT, by Titnothy Richards. 
We have also been promised the whole of the Chin p'ing fitei by Colonel 
Fgerton, but so far nothing lias appeared. In 1925 Mr. Brewitt-Taylor 
prwluced his .Sfi» A'uo, the firat of the great Chinese novels to be 
presented in its entirety to the Western public; and now Mra. Buck 
has given us this complete transJ ntioit of the *SAwi Ak, a work of nearly 
the same length, in a volume of 1,27^ pages. 

It ia, in truth, a monumentjil ftcbievemciit; for although trans¬ 
lation in China, with a teacher at one's elbow, is a very different 
matter from struggling with Chinese texts in this country without 
other help tlisn somewhat inadequate dictionaries, tlio mere industry 
and pitienco which the task must have required, quite apart- Droni 
tlie coiisidcrabk knowledge of the language which it implies, cannot 
but excite admiration. It is true that the style of the SAui' Ah approaches 
much more nearly to juii hua or the pure colloiiuial tlian that of the 
Son Aho. but that Is not altogether an advantage ; for whereas the 
literary language is hanlly susceptible of change, common sj^h 
in China, as elsewhere, is modified conaidcrnbly liy tJie lapse of tunc , 
and this W'ork Is generally belie^'ed to have been composed, or rather 
compiled from a number of previously existing stories, about the time 
of Chaucer. Hence the occurrence of various phrases and locutions 
which are now obsolete or sun-’ive only in out-of-the-way dialects. 
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Such IS the tiae of l)3f ag a* fl verb laeaninjf to atefll of which 1 can 
find 110 other example : ^ ^ 4fl K1 Sffi “ Hovon’t you come to 

st-eal soiuethinjj ! (chap, i, p. of Ku Shih a editiori, and p. 3-1 o 

the tranBlatioo), f^eeniiiigly an abbreviation oi ^ A'' E 

“ wife and children ”, is twice osetl simply to denote a wife : 

^ ^ ( 1 ^ jg /)» “ T have recently married a wife '; ^ ft'J 

;g “ Whose wife is she ? *’ Ifj W on p. 428 k evUleiitly a pimp 
or pwcoTcaa, hut ita derivation is obscure, “ bird ” is often used 
in the sense of " accursed”: ii£ .tj? 0 ^ “ This accursed inn” : 
f4t WJ .ti ^ *" "Dfin't talk such cursed nonsense ” ; tft IE ® f e 
“ What the dwil should 1 he afraid of ?" Tlie word M, afinin, is used 
with the flame shnwlc* of meaning as our word ” fellow ”, thouj^h 
mostly in a derogatory sense : j9fi ftS ** that creature ”, “ that rascal' . 
Oceasionally, too, it serves as a syjionj*m for ” Come 

and see him ”; U ifn iffl M HSi “ They all eyed one another ”, 
f(S % carefully distinguished fronii Sc cfiiu chta 

a tavern-keeper) is a term applied by several of the characters to 
themselvea, but what its exact significance may be I cannot say. 
Mrs. Buck translites it simply by the first peisoual pronoun. Then 
we have a frequent use of U'l ilB emphatic final particle: 

^ [HI $ Jil'l P ” ^ inquire after his health ”; 4n ilft U^l P 

“ I must trouble you. then ” ; ^ W :Ac A P “ Good- 

wife, entertain the gentleman ” ; 4o H 4li H'l P “ 

do you not take n little thought for me ? ” % is a particle which 
ia often hardly translatable. Alone, it is usually an interjection : 
% ift ft-l ® " Ha! who ili thut calling me ? Witt , it ioipart’S 
an element of peraiatcnce to the verb : JL Kl) iJ| kept on asking 
, , The pbmse a^ain, ia not easy to translate in all eontexta, 

but it often sseems to have a slightly depreciatory effect: ^ p|l| 
^ JSj I have jiist invited a few of you^ 81 (Sj ]£ 

^ Wit " ^ putting up for the time at the diatriet yamcn 

The ^hui hit is a panoraniii: narrativCp richly enibroiderctl with 
thrilling incMcntflis and valnabk historically for the light it throws 
on the inti mate lift* of the people ; it may nlso bo regBnicil aa a novel 
with a purpoae^^ for the reader^a Bynipathy m Jeliljerately enlaated 
on the side of ootbwa aud robbers who have HuffercMl hardship and 
liecn driven to revolt through acU of opprciwion and injustice oa the 
part of the governing classes and the selfiah rich of their day. For 
a long time the book waa bannetl by imperial mandate, and oflicials 
who bought a ixipy were punishable by the loss of a year's pay. Yet 
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itfi ^nenil toDe is far from being immoral: although it is full of 
bloodshed and doe<is of violence, great stress is laid on the ianate 
dcccnoy and virtue of the leading bandita, who are constantly tiescribed 
as good fellows” (|ff and ”honesty open-handed men” ({^ 

31 m Ht)- (Vne fwls that the author of The Gwxl Biirtfi. with her 
liruad and toterant outlook on life, was the piedestmed tranalator 
of this work, instinct as it is with a warm, comprehensitro humanity. 

Full tribute has already been paid by many reviewers to the 
general excellence of the work ; my purpose is now to examine and 
appraise the tmiislation from the linguistic and textual point of view. 
Before going into further detail, it may be said at one® that this is 
no mere paraphrase but a faithful rendering in plain and vigorous 
English, which suits well with the unaffected simplicity of the original. 
Somctiinea, indeed, one may regget that Mrs. Buck has trieti to be 
too literal, as in the following instances: "They were courteous 
for nigh upon half a day ” (gflt "/ ; ** It is all on my body" 

(^SIS ■!£ U _h) t *' The affairs of my house arc all at sevens and 
eights” M W SH -t le A lij); “I guessed eight parts” 
(A Ips iS)- This indioatioji of degree by taking so many parts 
out of ten is a purely Chinese idiom which has no counterpart in 
English. “ 1 felt pretty sure ” would be preferable as a translation. 

.\notber slight blemish is an occasional shakiness in the trans¬ 
literation of proper names. If jjt is Shih, then surely ^ and ^ shoultl 
be Chib, not Clii, And it is hard to see wby jsfe should be Chen while 
if Is Cbing, # Ling, and Fang. U is varioiisly rendered as Sun. 
Shen, and Sheng; and ® iSt iff app'-wns as Chin Lo Fu. These 
inconsistencies seem to be due to a mixture of dialects. 

When I undertook to review this book T thought it would be a 
good opportunity to read the whole novel in Ciiinesc, comparing the 
translation with it as 1 went along. That was six months ago. and 
at the moment of writing I am still not half-way through I However, 
f am able to submit a certain number of passages which will need 
reconsideration in the highly probable event of a second edition. 
In descriliing the time and cane that, were spent on the translation. 
Mrs. Buck tells us that she went through the Chinese no fewer 
than four times from beginning to end, once by hersdf, twice with 
her teacher, and onoe with another Chinese friend. If in spite of 
all this revision some mistakes have still escaped her notice, one 
can only murmur indulgently with Horace - 

" Verum operi longo fas cat obrepeie soumum.” 

VOL. VU. FAUT 3- 
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p. 2* L 19 : “be could cbatige the winds and shape the clouds/* 
Sf ^ ^ The first ebaroeter means “ to difscriminate between” 
(for purposaa of divination). Mrs, Buck seeins to have confii^ed it 
Tvitb 1^, also read ptm. 

p* 5, I. 5 fixun bottoms “ panoplies^* is a dip for “canopies** 

mi 

p, I- “ when he bad eaten a vef^etarian meal.*^ ^ y 
^ ^ “he took with him the pure incense” {from the Emperor). 

p, 9j h T : I must confess I do not see why fk^mmaoder Hung 
in the prologue should cry ^ after his deliverance from the serpent; 
but neither do I ae* any justiJicatlon for translating the words 
“ Fortunate ! ** 

p. 153,1. 15 : “ after they had passed two or three cities/* T 
pi “ after they had done two stages of their journey Another 
confusion between two w^ords of the same sound, ^ and 

p+ 204, 1. 15: ** but I do not know whether or not you wish it.'* 
R ^ f5r% St ® to W “ hut I do not know how ekiUed 
vou may be in militati^ eiccrciscs 

p. 21G, L 12: For “Four Books*" read “Five Claastns *^ 
p, 217, I. I : “in the county of Yun Ch'en in the city of Chi 
Chou/" #11 Iff IK kl YunH:h*§ng Hsien [district city] 
in the prefecture of Chi-chou*'. 

p. 230, 1.5: “ you animal and one without all reason * ’ miS. is 
uiunsnnerly rather than luindnaonablc. 

p. 240, 1. n : " he is nnt n good maa! ” ^ A " 

don’t know a good man when you see him Cf, p. 55T, 1.13. 

p. 248. 1. 4 : “ who in real truth waa this Kung Sun Sheng 1 " 

“now, who 

was this uiflu who rushed in and grasped Kung-sim Shetig ? ” 
p. 251, 1. 6: “ there are oaraiti the cotneia of the wall.” j|g 
^ ^ Jf Why not use the exact Enuliah equivalent: “ Walls 
have ea« ” t Tliere is nothing about " comers 

p. 245, 1. 17 ; " ttor will I forget to raise you up," ^ dj. |F. 
7 ^ ^ “ I "ladc no nustake in promoting you is confused 

with S, 

p, 2T5, I. 12 : “ the approach to the three fortieascs was. heaped 
with thunder wood and cannon, aton^ and repeating arrows and 
miEhty bows.” 

MTiut Mrs. Buck means by " thunder wood *' 1 cannot guess ■ but 
sbe evidently mistook for . £.et-ni« arc logs to be rolled down on 
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thf5 tnemy's hcRfip p^ao^sfiik an? not catmoD but Aton^ canjion*ball3+ 
and may be uross-bowa made with an csceeptiODally stiff 

“pu[r\ 

p. 276, L 15 &oni bottom: “ rose early to travel by dawn and 
they rcatod at nightit@ ff ^ tt “ they started at dawn and 
halted at noon 

p. 2SS. h 10: “ at that time Siing Chiang carried a irtalT.’' ^ 1I,1f 
5lc tE ^l? ff “ IW f^ ''fu “ ■ * ' biking a retainer with him 
PaH~tawi occurs again a few lines below, where it is correctly 
translated. 

p. 2S9,1. 4 : "1 do not know what work there is for m from above.’* 
PI Sung Chiang is speaking to a petty 

official: I don’t know on what public bu^nesa you are engaged.” 

p. mX I- 13 front bottom: iUV . . . J? ftfl mc not “ row boats ” 
but punts, and ^ if}, here translated “ small fishing boats **, are 
bemts propelleil by means of a single oat at the stem. Hence the 
familiar term yuloh ffl). 

p. 1. 15 : “ he had a kerchief tied about his head.” igj 
iff 3:* Ch'ing-jo H is a broad-brimmtsl bamboodcaf hot. 

p! 304. 1, 17: “ a weapon, which he held pointed like a pen." 
DU ?fC SI seems to be a spear with a hollow bamboo shaft, 
p, 343, 1, 3 ; ^ K tbe youttg woman, oot the old woman, 

p, 343, I. 61 ^ cannot lie a ” toilet table ’* here, if on the 

next page (1. 18) it is a ” long couch 

p. 344, I. 8 from liottom: ML Sfe A ^ 
great spirit but ” a man of refinement ”, 

p. 344,1.2 from bottom : ” put aside the idle talk you have heard.** 
tIJj fiS W ff JS ** goasip is being repeated everywhere . 

p, 345,1. 4 from bottom : ” he was here where he would not be,” 

in fte i& ' ■ 

p. 357, 1. 7 from bottom : ” he has the cruellest kind of hand.** 
IE .Kl ti' ** * thorough-paced rascal ”, Mrs. Buck seems 

to have read which means murderer , ^ 

p. 358, 1. fi from bottom : " happiness and woe ate two tbi^ to 
which there is no door which any man may seek for himself.” m 
^ ^ {{I A S S' Unless the puiictuation is at fault, the 

above rendering would mean that happiness and woe arc not to be 
caused or averted by any human endeavour, hut depend entirely on 
Fate. The teal meaning is jimt the reverse : " There is no high road 
to happiness or niisfortime ; every man brings them on liinwelf” 
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p. a59, I. 7 fiom bottom: ffl transUted *' riw ytiae lees ", 
is surely preserved piuger ? 

p. 369,1. la : "bow can we go to him 
^ “ why should we not take refuge with him I ” 

p. 369, 1. 11 from bottom: " atid as all travellers do they slept at 

night by the way." {0 fl. * ft Sfr ¥ I8l St- 

Is that they were fugitives from juatiee, and hence ** they slept during 

the day when tTavelling nierchanta were on the toad 

p. 383, 1. 101 “ pKK'lsimed in such a month and such a year. 

H 0' reign-period Chhig-ho 

(a.d. 1111-18) 1 This is one of the few time indications m the story, 
which opens in the reign of Che Taung (1086-1106). 

p. 386,1. 18: In ^uU. ,S05.,vi, p. 63, 1 discuased the term fg 
and suggested that it must denote a chair protected from the sun by 
an awdiiig. The same term occurs here, and I am glad to note that 
1 have theaopport of Jim. Buck, who translates it" a tented sedan ”, 
p. 394, 1.6 ; " it is easy enough to be here or there." ^ ^ 

“ it is easy for me to manage 

p. ■JO’i, 1.0: “if it is told it will bring shame on you," jSi 
^ itT' ^ I think this must be the right interpretatioa of 
HE j thongh I cannot find a parallel case cited in any dictionary, 
la Giles’ Diet., Ko. 5138, we find; " to niahc a ahow of being 
able to do auji^hing; to be an impostor; to put on airs.” And again, 
under Xo. 2759: “ to counterfeit a trade-mark or aign; to wear the 
distinguiahing badge of one’s profession." The last meaning seems 
to come nearest to what is required here: " If the truth is told, 
it will display your shop-sign," i.e. expose you to the world. 

p, 499, 1. 21: “ [ asked you about the plum bloKSOtu tea and you 
talk about go-betweens in ma mage,—these arc tw'o things for apart I " 
note should have been added to explain the pun on IS and SJE, 
wliich is lost on tbc Bnglisb reader. 

p. 41'^, 1. 17 : the two in the bejipnnLiig of the Han dynasty who 
helper] the Etnperor to hie throne’^ are 0| faf Sui Ho and ^ 
Lu Cilia. In both niy editions of the text the former aurnanie ia 
wrongly given aa pft. 

p, 421, L 4 : ** (ever since this ^iiodwife was wed to thi^ man) she 
hiia followed him in a hundred ways.” (i :g: W Ifi ffl 

“ whenever there has been trouble ^ she has stuck to him through 
thick and thin"\ 
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p, 426, 1. 19 : “1 will do naught but wait for your good heart.” 
^ if fft i6- J expect & fair mcflaago.” 
p. 426^ 1. 3 from bottom : dora not mean. Son of Yflo ” 

bat elder brother of [the city of] Yiln [-ohou].^^ ^ 

p. 435* 1, 2 : liot *'one who puahea the boat^', but 

** one who avails himaelf of the boat ”,—a passenger. 

p. 435, h 12 from bottom : “ a kind of bitter whito medicine which 
rots the vjtab when it is awallowed*” The Chinese is simply Ht Wir 
which is arsenic. Why this circundocution I 

p, 436, h 4 : “I have taken the first step and the second must 
follow/’ 

p. 527, 1. 9 from Iwttom; since I have begun, let jne linisli.” 
“ ^ liS n ^ Both renderings give the coireet sense of the 
proverb^ Literally^ I suppose, the words mean : Don't do one;, or 
don^t stop at two*” They are first put Into the mouth of the pui^ioner 
Hsi-meii eliding, and afterw^arda, ironically enough+ into^ that of ^V u 
Sling who, having avenged his brother's death, found himsetr involved 
in n new orgip' of shitighter. Tbo sentiinent' is that of Macbeth z 

" I am in blocKl 
Stepped in ao far that, should I wade no n^orc* 

Returning were as tedious as go o^'er.'' 
p. 44U, I. 19 : Q is not the first part of the night before mid¬ 
night hut 9-11 a.m. On p, 471, h 13. £ ^ is again WTongiy trans¬ 
lated the fourth watch of the night 

pp. 444-5 : The accoujit of a cremation in China is interesting 
m that it tends to justify ISlarco Polo^'a constant dlusions to that 
practice, w'hich cannot l>c traced farthcT Irack than the Sung dynastyp 
and appears to have died out again by the fifteenth century. 

p. 448, I. 9 : immediately a cutse falls upon man.” A W 
nifln is subject to vicissitudes of fortune 
p. 456. 1. 15 froni bottom ; |)1 S » ** rartben cup but 

an ink-slab. 

p, 459, I. 6; " then all the ncij^Lhhours InUfjliod in deptecation 
of this.” fl'J W- This sentence is really 

a continuation of Wii Sung's speech : Worthy neighbours, do not 
make this a suliject of ridicule.” 

p, 491, I. 13 from bottom : '' it w as you who did the WTong first.” 

10 T were the first to confess *** 
p. 4S3, h 12 from Irnttom : and he w ould not go. and there w ere 
voices and ahoota ever>Tihere.” 3t ^ ^ T A d’* ^ fit 
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This again ia part of Wu Sung's spcecli: " I haven’t run away. 
WTiat do you come yelling and shouting here for ? ” 

p. 492, I, 1 : '* if I flatter tou at uU then am [ no proper man. 

^ Ji IS ^ ® A 4iL **jf bminess 

requiring an oily tongue, then I am not the mon for you t 

p, .Wf, 1. iS from bottom: ^ ^ 54 >3 “ a cart or two ” 

but simply a cart *\ 

p. 509, 1. 14: " 1 ought to take up my weapons and follow your 

very footstool.” /J. A Isl ft « I® *!?■ “I 

your whip and follow your stirrup,” i.e. be jtiuj* servant, fjf and ^ 

have bern confused—oaee more gwiitg identity of sound. 

p. olO, 1. 6 from bqttnm: now the drinking has sothe meaning 
to it/' ift H ^ it: ?J5 ^*pour out Bome wine for this worthy 
mnn to drink 

p, 511, 1. 20 : " nnd who w'Ould ask more 1 ” H fid tfi A (H) 
** I can hajdly beHeve I am on earth(literally, “ how ia it like being 
among men ? 

p. 1. S from bottom: a good can be shown mercy and 
it is grateful, but how^ can one look for gratitude in a man ? ' ^ ^ 
if A ft J3£ living tilin gs may be brought to salvation 
except man 

p. 51 Ip h 15 from bottom : “ he did not dream that he would bo 
seen.” ^ ^ fii!? M M T took no precautions against 

being seen 

p. 554. L 10 froui bottom : ** {rumours came) as thickly m splinters 
of a bamboo w'hen it is bent aud broken/' The Chinese is aimply 
^ (the tranabtor seema to have nusreail : “ likn 
minute stabs, or^ aa we should say, pin-pricks^ 

p. 536, 1. 2 from bottom : I will try and see how it is/^ ^ ii 
W ft’- # — ^ ^ difigubc you ”, 

p, 557j 1. IG: ** if you had not been a star mighty enough to 611 
the heavens.** ^ ^ ^ ^ fc St "'If by the grace of 

Heaven you had not/* etc. Mrs. Buck again confuai^ words of the 
same sound, ^ and 51- mlatakes under this head doubtleaa 

arise from the oral del very of her Chinese assistant. Let her recall 
the proverb filf Ii JS tfr ^ [58 S& “ 'Phe eyes are better piides 
than the cars ”, 


Lionel Giles. 
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Twilight is the Foebuices City. By Sir Reojsalp F. Johsstos, 
K.C,M,G. pp. 486. nuipa and plates. London : ‘N'ictor Gollaiicij 
Ltd., 1934. 18s. 

Sir Reginald Jobnston has been in auch close contact with compara¬ 
tively recent events in China that he cannot he expected to approach 
them without eertain preposaessions. It will be evident to the reader 
of these pages that he desires to see the restoration of the Ilragon *' 
to his aaoeatral throne. So long aa the reader keeps this in mind the 
fiict by no means impairs the hiatorieal Ti-alue of the work, which is 
very great. For no European has moved in such close familiarity 
with the chief personages of the late regime, and he is consequently 
able to put forward judgments of character which may sonictiiucs ho 
unfair, but which are olwaj-s based on much more than mere 
hearsay, while his partisanship is entirely free from the disingennous 
character of that of many Chinese political writers. 

In 1888 edicts were issued, annonnciiig the forthcoming marriage 
of the Emperor Ktiang HsQ and the resignation by the dowagor- 
etupress, Tz'fl Hsi, of the fiinctioiia of government- In the following 
year the marriage took place and the enipetor, then nineteen j'ears 
old, “ assumed the imperial duties and prerogatives.” But since in 
the traditional Chinese code of ethics filial piety is the fondaniental 
virtue, “ the position of the dowager-empress after her retirement was 
superior ... not only in practice hut in theory, to that of the 
emperor.” \l'hcn, therefore, Kunng HsO and the reformer, K'ang 
Yu-wei, embarked upon the ” famous hundred days' of helter-skelter 
reform” (the phrase is Sir Reginald’s), the emperor was “ by no means 
oblivious of the magnitude of the forces a^inat which be and K'ang 
Yu-wei had to struggle They had to choose between '* rushing the 
reform decrees through as quickly as possible ” and thereby aiousmg 
the dowager-empress to act, ns admittedly she had a right to do, 
“ as a constitutional check on * hasty legislation and introducing 
them by gradual stages and (so giving their opponents time to 
conaoh'datc and organize against them. But, “on the whole” says 
Sir Reginald, *'she seemed willing to aUow the routine tausineas of 
the State to be transacted by the emperor and his coimsellora without 
reference to her ” nor docs he cite any serious mstonce of her inter- 
fcrence in public affairs between her letiiement in 1889 and the 
moment when, in 1898, she was warned that the emperor wa-s plotting 
against her with Yiian Shih-k'ai. 'iV'hen “ wildly exaggerated report 
reached her of what the emperor and bis png of refonnera intended 
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to do witli her ” ate acted promptly, and vritli a vigour which, had h«r 
been capable of it, might well have made Knao^ H^ii master in his 
own house. Readiog Sir Reginald's stoty, one feela that the hlanie for 
the collapse of the reform movement must have lain with the emperor 
himself as wtU m with the empresa^owager and Yiinn Shih-k^ai, 
whose motives for betraying the plot to isolate Tr/fi Ilsi nniKt be 
largely a matter of specalntion. “ Intelligentt patriotic and earnest ” 
the emperor may well have been, but be had not the qualitiea which 
impel devotion, and throughout his career he show ed a conspicuouft 
lack of the boldness which, whatever her crimes and weaknesaea, 
generally ehameterized the dow ager-emprcaa. Filial piety may he 
a cloak for timidit)", and Kuang Han's submissiveness was of the kind 
that makes a vindictive woman more vindictive hecaiise ahe despises 
her victim. For ten years he supported the cruel humiliations to which 
he was sobjcctcrl and from width, according to the Chinese code, it 
would have become him to have freed himself by suicide. It cannot 
be denied that the unfortmiate Kuang Han was the victim of a 
capricious and ruthleas wonmn and of the traditional Chinese ethical 
sj^m, but neither can it be denied that the dowager-erupress w as 
a stronger character and a mnre vigorous ruler, and the lower one^s 
estimate of Iier capacity and government, the less admiiable and 
effective does Kuang Haii by comparison appear. 

Sir Reginald's indictment of Yuan Shih-k'ai is even more sweeping 
than ids hitter denunciation of Ts'h Hai. The betrayal of Kuang Hsu 
and the reformers in 1898, and the relation in which he stood to T'ang 
Shao-i are not in themselves suflcieiit evidence of his responsibility 
for Twang's declaration of conversion to republican principles and 
consequent resignation of his position as iinpetisl delegate at the 
Shanghai Conference in 1912* Yuan was ambitioua and sclf-fleekmg, 
but in this instance his want of loyalty is not proven, while T'ang's 
very evidently ia, yet for him Sir Reginald has no word of 
condemnation- 

In general the causes which bring about the fall of Chinese dynasties 
tend to recur. Briefly they may be summed up as pressure from 
without, intemai dissensien, economic distre^, and official corruption* 
In the chaptem entitled " The IHanchn Court in Twilight and “ The 
Imperial Household Department “ Sir Reginald makes it ahuRdantly 
clear that ** the most serious factor of all had been the gradual 
tightening of the stranglehold of the Impt^rial Household Department 
or Nei irii Fuf wThIth he likens to “ a vampire drainiiig the life-blood 
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of the droasty The estent of the powers of the .V« H'lf F» has been 
little «ppreciat«l in the West. Not only did it control oil imperkl 
properties and teeasures and the aifaiis of the j»lacc—both generally 
by virtue of its authority and in particular through its servants, the 
eunuchs—but it was also, in fact if not in name, one of the great 
departments of State, and the organ through which the emperor 
transacted business with the other departments. Its power and 
influence, says Sir Keginald, ** extended to the great world of politics 
and contributed to the notorious corruption of Chinese public life.” 
Nor can the fact that traditional methods and individual incompetence 
were partly responsible for its corruption lessen the disastious influence 
of the AV W’h Fu upon the fortunes of the declining Manchu house. 
’* He who rides a tiger cannot dismount the Chinese proverb says. 
Sir Reginald’s edf-imposed task of riding this tiger was attended by 
a remarkable degree of sitccess ond he is to be oongratulated on 
having disproved tho proverb by dismounting in safety. How far 
the adventurous journey might have proceeded will never be known. 
On the arrival of General Feng Yii-haiang in Peking in November. 1924, 
tho Manchu court passed from twilight to a long night of darkness j 
the dragon-tlironc ” wa.s empty, and ifc» attendant ” tiger 

disappeared. - <■ n * 

Sir Reginald's relations with hb imperial pupil reflect in fullest 
measure those possilde contacts and fundamental harmonics hi tween 
the cultures of the West and of Chinn which many have realised 
who have been fortiinate enough to find friends among the Chinese. 
We are glad to learn that the book is selling well in China ; it may prove 
Balutan^ for young Chinese to sec their country through the eyes of 
a writer nt once sympathetic to China and critical of the Repuh c. 


The Ctti.NESE, Tiirih History ani» Culyure. By IlEsstmi Scott 
Latoi BETTE. 2 vols. London: Macmillan, 1934. 30s. 

Dr K S Ijilourctte, who b Professor of Missions and Oriental 
Mbtort' at Yale, b best known to students of Chinese through hb 
excellent book. A 0/Chrisihn JfiWons *u China {S.P C.k,. 

1929). The present work b au oullinc of Chiuab history, culture, 
and present problems. '* Not since the last re^dsbn of Samuel W elU 
W illiams’ The Middle ” says Professor Utourrtte m bis 

Preface, " have we had in a European languuise a satisfactory, large. 
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coiiiprehciiid%'e book on Chinfl md tlic ChinesB.” He tbetefom 
to picture aiVcfili the Chinese, tlieir historj and civilization, btio|diig 
into iU composition all ouc knowledge concerning themi Ijotb old 
and new/' Aji a background he first sketches in—perhaps a little 
too lightly—the geography and natural resources of the country. 
Tlib* U followed by a sumniary, compriaing the remainder of VoL i, 
of the history of China from the Ije^bning to the present day^ The 
second volume opens with a chapter on population, followed by othera 
on govemuieiitr economic life and organiaatiou, rebgion^ social life, 
art and language^ literature and education. To each chapter ia appended 
a critical bibliogtapli)', including not only hooka^ htit also the mors 
important art iclcs scattered throughout the numerous j oumaU devoted 
to C^ineae studies both in European languages arid in Chinese, and 
a certain number of standard Chinese works. Aa the hook k avowedly 
a survey^ mteaded for college and university courses on China, 
for the general reader, and for travellers or foreign tceidente in China, 
the author, justifiably if regrettably^ has dispensed with footnotes^ 

Professor l^tourette has succeeded in being brief without 
sacrificing cssentiak; for cxaTiiplc+ he suioinariHCs in five pages 
without serious omission ail the e^dfkiice and theories regarding the 
origins of the Chinese people. To achieve this end he liaa introdiieed 
aa few names as possible, and if his book m thus made less valuable 
as a work of Eefen?ace, he may yet justly ekim to have included*^ the 
nuiiinium which all who seek to Ije familiar with the main fixtures 
of the liistory and culture of the Chinese must know''. The historical 
section displays two special features t the aiithork narrativ^e of the 
history of Chinak contact with the West k marked by a greater 
degree of detachment than moat recent books w^hich deal wdth the 
political relations of Oiina with other countries; and by reducing 
by half the space usually devoted to the history of the Manchus 
and the Kepubbe he has been able to present the early history of 
China in truer perspective* 

In many of the fields which a book of this kind must seek to cover 
speciabzed monographs are not yet availabk, and the author must 
sometiraes take refuge in genembiSatiDn. As a consequence, although 
the material is up to date and the presentation of it impartial, a certain 
unevenness of quality is perhaps ine^dtahle. Dr. Latourette, having 
mnde a special study of Christian nuBsions in China, writes with 
authority on Religion, and has much that is of interest to say about 
the causes of the failures and suoceflSHt of imported faiths. On the 
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subject of tte trcDiia of modem Education, on the other haml, though 
the bibliography suggests that he is acquainted nith the best books and 
recent publications on the subject, be writes as thongb on less fanuliar 
ground. Monc the less, as a sunuiiary and interpretation of 
our knowledge of Chioa and the Chinese at present these voluniw 
ate to be recomniendcd, and even when, as the author modestly 
foieaeea, our advancing knowledge shall cause it to be superseded 
as it now supersedes Its model, it wiU be rememhered, as Tkr Middle 
Kiti^oin is remeiubcred, ns a milestone in that advance. 


China’s Geocratric Foi-ndations : A Survey of the Land and ita 

People. Ry GEORtsE Badcock Cressev. pp. Avii + 436,1 map. 

New York and London ; McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1934. 
24*. 

Geography, or rather topography, ia one of China’s oldest scienew. 
The geographic details given in the Tnhttte of 1« (I'd m the 

SooJt of lliidonf {Sku cMna) ace probably the earliest existing records, 
and from the Cftm RKoiil [Chm (i) it appears that a wellnstafTcd 
department of geography was mamtained during the Chon dynasty 
(e. 1150-250 M.C.). In addition to the section devoted to geography 
in the various dynastic histories, there exists in Cliina a remarkable 
and comprehensive scries of axTsteniatic topo^phieal workfl, ^me 
relating to the provinircB, departments, distrirts, and cities of the 
empire, and others to the countries beyond the borders. But in spite 
of this mass of material, the social historj- of the Chinese people ^ 
yet to be written in full, and the relation of geography to society has 
remained unexplaineci by Chinese initeK, It is a prablem 
has interested Western scientists, and to the solution ol which 
Dr CYesscv has devoted ten years of travel and research. In 1923 he 
was appointed geologist in the University of Shanghai, and dnnng 
the next six veata he visited twcnty-thice of the twenty-eight 
previntxs of Ch'ina, travelling some 30,000 miles in the txiurse of his 

It has been pointed nut that in China, perhspa to a greater extent 
than is nsqal elsewhere, the people belong to the sod. Dr. Cresi«y s 
view b that there so deeply is rooted in the earth that there 
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h but one albincluaive unity—not man and nutiite as separate 
phenomena but a single organic whole Thbi l^elief in the eiisciitinl 
unity of the land and the people gives ns the key to the author's 
treatment of bia subject. Hb object is “ to interpret the earth 
in terms of human use^’j for he ujaintaiiis, rightly, that "'where 
people live so close to nature as in China, an appreciation of geogfuphy 
b fundamental in iinderstanding human aHairR HLs method» there¬ 
fore ^ is to present the Chinese lamJscapL? aaa background for huniaii 
acti^iticSr aud to show how‘^ man and his env^ironuient have sticeeeded in 
modifying each other. 

In spite of her natural resources China is an agricultural father 
than an induRtrial country j ovcr-populatioa has always made the 
problem of food-supply Imineiliate and acute, with the result that 
evet}^ available patch of ground \s cultivated to capacity. Side by 
side with agricultural eoiiiiriunities of almost primitive siniplicity 
arc large areas which ate Ijeing completely transformed by amaring 
economic developments. The w^estendzation of specific districts is, 
however, a niodern phase of the problem which faces present-day 
China, The fimdan^ental obstacle to national unity is presented by 
natural as well as economic and cultural contrasts. 

China cannot be thouglit of only in terms of artificial political 
divldoas ’ and geograplLical differences are not even covered by the 
di^dsion into north and south, though ilr. Huntington ^ w'ould seem 
to W right in his Iwliof that ** the curious anomaly of a progteasive 
S^outh and a croiiscr%'ative Xorth *' is at least jiartJaUy explained by 
a procesa of natural selecrion through over-popuhition, famine, and 
mign^tioii Dr. Cressey'a regional units, based upon the corndderation 
of such factors as topography+ climateT ftr*d language^ are thereforet 
Ij the Kortli China pbin; 2, the loess highbnds; 3^ the mountaim 
of Shantung, liaotung, and Jehol ^ f, the Maachtiriim pbin; fi, the 
inountains of eastern Manchuria; 6, the Khingan mountains; 7, the 
Central Asiatic aleppea an<l deserts; 8, I he central mountain belt: 9, 
the Yangtze plain; 10, the Red River basin of Szechwan; 11, the south 
Yangtze hills; 12. the south-eastern mast; 13, the bilk of Liugkuang; 
14, the south-western table-land I and 15, the Tibetan borderland, 
fn each of these areas natural characteristics, the politk^l background, 
and the consideration of future pOHsjbilitiea arc made to forui a setting 
for the human panoran^ap and perhaps the best feature of thus valuable 
addition to our knowledge of Cliina is that the reader is etmbled to 

1 L. El]r4r^h Hiiiiiingtun. Tkf ChaTuchri,/ HaetJt (New York, Ia24)i 
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share to a remarkable degree the author's uuder3t4^iiding of the life 
and outlook of the Chinese pcasantrY- 

The usefulness of the book la enhanced hy a considerable 
bibliography and its attractiveness by many excellent photographs. 

E. E. 


The iliNH OF Ch[NA. By Edwin D. Hahvey* pp. s {!) + , Vale 

Uni versity Press. 1933. 18if. tki. 

The mind of a people as static-aeenung us the Chinese is ptohably 
best approached hiatoricnlly. By foUowing the sequence of events It 
is possible to trace the advance of thought produced by social and 
political changes. 

During the Han period officials were appointed to gather and set 
on record the talcs common among the people^ This practice^ the 
origin of which is referred by traditioii to Confucius' declaration that 
even in the meanest w^ays there may be something w'orthy of attention^ 
was probably a variant of the still more ancient custom of collecting 
and storing in the archivetj the folk-songs of the States, some of which 
have come dow n to us in the Book 0 /Poetrif [SkiJi Unfortunately^ 

though there remain some valuable sources of material such as 
the Elsies o/£?A'w (Cft'w fs'w) and the lliU ami Rivtr Cks^tc {Shati 
hai dtwg), none of the early collections of prose tales survives. Having 
no new' beliefs to propound, Confucius nmintained an unbroken 
silence upon the subject of spiritual beings, and his school developed 
a literarv tiadition w'hich had no room for popular animistic stories. 
But in the course of the centuries between the fall of the Kan 
empire in A.D. and the establishment of the Sul dynasty in 581 
their attitude changed. During that time Buddhism spread through 
the entire country until, as the history records, nine out of eve^' ten 
families were Buddhists- The impetus given to folk-tales by the 
growing influence of the foreign faith is clear* They formed the most 
effective propaganda that could have been dmTsed, and increased 
steadily in number, while Buddhist acti’^ity in this direetion roused 
a 5 t.rong spirit of rivaLn" both among Taoist writers and in Confucian 
Bcholam also* A definitely reUgiotis element thus often entered into 
the tales^ the spontaneous character of w^hich was farther modified 
as they were constructod with a purpose. This rational clcvelopment 
ceased only when the scholars of the Sung dynastyt exploring all the 
lore and teaching of the three schools, evolved the philosophy tegarding 
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man and hia en^'ironmtnt which served China until the introduction 
of western acientafic thought and mstcrial culture. Nor should it 
be foigotlcn that during the centuries in question (without doubt one 
of the most fomifltive periotls m the whole of Chinese histo^') the 
infusion and ahaorption of new ethnical elements and a variety of 
other influences, political as well as cultural, must have effected Iwth 
spcciilati%'e thought and popular folk-tales. Neglect of this evolutionary 
aspect of Chincflc beliefs perhaps forms the principil defect of 
Mr* Hiirvey’s volunnt^. 

Tlic work of l)c Groot, Wieger. Doi^, and others had already made 
us familiar with man}’ tales of the Rupematural and the beliefs under’ 
Inng them ; but such works are not readily pecessible, and Mr. Harvey 
has therefore done a real service to the student of folk-lore as well as 
to the genojal reader in producing this interesting study. Although 
the stories of which the boot is full are largely drawn from tninaktiona 
and not from original sources, they have b^n admirably scle^ed for 
the author’s purpose, and his own observation of Chinese institutions 
enables him to present to ks readers a remarkable picture of a people 
whose lives still revolve round the central idea that everything is 
“ spirit-indwelt" and whn, m times of emergency, still have recourse 
to " any and every help available-Buddhist and Taoist prieato, the 
Boula of their aucestora, nccromauccrs, fortune-tellers, and soreerets ”, 
From the point of view of social science the book is yet another 
proof of the solidarity of the human race. The author starts with the 
convidtion that the reactions of the Chinese to life are not only 
" susceptible of analyaia and understanding " but arc funds mentally 
the same as those of other peoples, the likeneiis becoming more apparent 
as the analysis becomes mote *' objectiveHe cites the over- 
emphfisia of the reUgious element among the Chinese as an eiiample 
of the way in which the “ life-pattern ” may be distorted by mability 
to maintain a balance between its constituent elements. The reason 
for this, we believe, is apparent, Environment is threefold—natural, 
social, and spiritual; the special environment of a people may result 
ill emphaais upon a special phase, and the greater the problems 
presented by the first two, the more complicated U the process of 
adaptation to the thini pliftsc likely to prove. Pressure may be relieved 
ns more rational explanations of natural phenomena are sought aud 
found, hut among the Chinese animism remained a basic element of 
speculative thought until modern tiioes, thus exaggerating the 
difhcultv of adaptation to an unusual degree. Many eiumplcs are 
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cited which fflipport thU theory, and in our opinion these form the 
chief contribution of the book to n further understanding of the 
mind of China Though Mr. Haney docs not seek beyond reactions 
to “ life-conditions ” for his explanations, modes of thought are the 
result, not of the environment only, but aUo of the caaeutial tiualitica 
of the minds reacting to it. Perhaps onr knowledge of Chinese origins 
is as yet too vague to allow of any detailed study along these lines, 
but they suggest an interesting field for speculation, 

Mr, Harvey's mnianiKotion of Chinese characters does not, as stated 
in the Preface to the book, conform to the Wade system, Bnt though 
hU use of words such as teo-Coi' or ^men, even if only in citations, 
without translation or explanation may prove disconruging to the 
general reader, his practice of using the Chinese terms to distinguish 
the various phases of the soul and other similar devices which avoid 
confusion are helpful to the student and roust therefore be 
i^omtuended, 

Biddles of the Gobi Desert. By S^-en Hedis. Translated from the 
Swedish by ELmABETil SpRico and Cladde Napier, pp. x 
-t- 382, 24 plates, 1 map, Routlcdgc, 1&33. IS*. 

Tents in JIoko»I,IA (YaBOSAh). Adventures and Experiences among 
the Nomads of Central Asia. By Henning Hasldsd. Tra^lated 
from the Sweclish by ElI7.abetii Sprioc: and Cladde Napier. 
pp. xvi + 3(M>. London : Kcgan Paul, 19,34. 15s. 

Children or the Yellow Earth. Studies in Prehistoric China. 
By J. Gdnnar Andersson, Translated from the fewediah by 
Dr. E. Classen, pp. Axi + 3^5- London: Kegan Paul, 19.34, 

25s, 

Here are three widely different Ijooks on ,4sja, two written by 
Swedes and one—ren/* i« Mtwsolia -hy a Dane. If there w one 
fact that emerges from the reading of them it is that the suspicion 
existing between China and the Soviets makes, and will for a long 
time make, exploration and scientific inxTStifEation in those temtones 
which lie between them virtually impossible. The only One of the 
three who reports snecesa in his undertakings is Dr. ,4ndersson, 
who was in the employ of the Chinese Government and was working on 
Chinese teniton'. 

Dr. Sven Iletlin’a hook is frankly disappointing. It ls the sequel 
to his earUer work-*4omi« (Ac Gofri Ik^rt-on his Gobi OEpditions, 
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and was to have embodied the diacoveries and scicatific results at 
which be did little more than hint m the earlier volume. But difficulties 
(pobtical for the most part) b«act tlic expedition from the time at 
which this new record begins in 1928, and so liampered the operations 
of his fieia-workors that in spite of the inclusion of digests of reports 
of a number of Dr. Hedin’s assistants in the field, the reader is left 
with the impression that the story which was promised m this volume 
haa vet to 1>c tolti. 

This is probably true. Dr. Pei’s discovery of an almost entire 
human ctamum claimed to be earlier than any previously found ; 
the meteorological observ'atioiis and records of Dr. Haude and Jbjor 
Zimmermaim; Dr. Norms geological work in Eastern Turkestan— 
of these and other branches of the expedition’s work we must surely 
hear further. But even if w*c cannot admit the literary value of this 
popular account of Dr, HeiUn’a most recent activitire our adniiretion 
is due to the man who could command the devotion and untiring 
labour of such a team. 

Three times m Dr. Hedio^R book a brief reference occurs to the 

name of Lieutenant Hasland. The story of how this young Danish 
officer came to he in Asia nnd to join the Hcdin expedition is worth 
telling and is worthily told by himself in Tetm in Mongol to, a 
\'ivid tale of on attempt to found a Daniah farming colony in the 
heart of Mongolia, 

Towards the end of the World War, an eminent Dani^ doctor, 
C. E. Krebs, was laliouring to alleviate the distress in the war prisons 
in Siberia. When the Bolsheviks leoched Irkutsk he bought a horae 
and rode, alone and by compass, “ tiU he reached remote Peking,” 
On his way he passed through Bulgun Tal, the Sable Plateau, “ lovelier 
than anything he had seen” which lie* southwards from Lake Baikal, 
and to the extreme east of Urianbai,that *' lordless land " “dreaming 
care-free within it* enc’ircUng alps”, which, by an odd chance, had been 
included with’in the hoimdarj'-lines of neither Rua^ nor China. 
He had so much to tell almut the" gold and asbestos and other thin^ 
awaiting men who would come and take possession of it ”, and so 
much interest was aroused in Denmark, that it was decided that six 
men, with Dr, Krebs as leader, should form a first expedition with the 
object of investigating the possibilities for an eventual colonisation 
of the region by several thousand Danish aprlciilturalista whose farms 
in Siberia had been confiscated by the Bolsheviks. 

jVfter several years devoted to preparation and special training, 
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the expedition out, not b)’ the abort route through Rnasiu (the 
Soviet had refused them tmusit) but by way of Suox, Feting, and 
KalgaUp There the ^jerioua business of trax^el ticgnii and it was not 
until one hundred aiitl t wenty-aovcn after their heavy ON-taravan 
had passed thmugh the gate of the Great Wall of China out into the 
desert that they planted their sun-hleaehed^ wind-tom Danish flag 
in Bulgun Tal. 

For more than two years they worked, founding a farm for com, 
horse and cattle breeding, building up a trade in fura, and investigating 
the district s rnJiieral resources. But the long arm of the Soviet Reviilu- 
tion reaehcil even to Bulguii TaL In 1926 a oouference with the 
authorities resulted in pciruLsaion being granted to work there for 
twelve years, with uo guarantee thereafter. Conditions were liecoming 
increasingly impossible ; immigration into Mongolia was regarded 
with aversion i and so it eame about that “ the members of the 
expedition were scattered before all the winds only the daiintleas 
leader reuiaining in Bulgnn Tab 

The adventures and experiences of the pioneers are vividly described 
in this sincere and lively liook from the moment the idea w^as first 
mooted until they parted regretfully. The author describes himself 
as the son of one “ who understocjd the lesthetic value of all that Ls 
primeval, and unspoiltaud the cousin of a eonipanion of Stanley 
in Africa, He combines in himself the spirit of both. Tlic most 
thrilling advcntnies arc not the visit of the lieautiful robber 
princesa, the perils of the de,sert, the mad ride of fourteen 
consecutive hours on the wild horse, //^jo, nor even the horrors of 
a So%4et prison. The author took to Mongolia hke a duck to water 
and won his way into many Mongol tents. ** E^^ry night I slept 
in a new" camp and in the evenings I sat by hospitable hearths aud 
li-Htcnwl att<^ntivelv to hunters tales ^ to the plaintive mclodica 
[mnny of which are roprwlu^Ki in the book) which '"rose and fell 
like the flames upon the heartir'; to stories of Soviet atrocities: 
to the rapid unintelligible cantrips of the siorcerer who, living 
a aheep^a ahoulder hlode in the fire and then interpreting the cracks 
made bv the heat, after long meditation and repetition of mystic 
formulas, can divme,^^ The author was adopted as the father of 
a Mongol lioy to save it from the tiiflueace of evil spirits, and lie 
witness^vi the nu^tical warfare betw^x^n a Shaman and the spirits 
in the IsckIv of a sick man. Tents tn is the work of a man 

who not only resided, but lived, among the Mongols- ^ 

VOt,. TTP, CAlirf S. 
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Tho book is profustlT ond the tranabtion reads smoothly 

and well, 

Serioua ^^txidents of tte pre-hUtory of Cliiua who have i^ead 
Dr, Andmsoa fl earlier monographs may find thb volome too light 
for their taste. It must be difficult to write a popular book on pala^in- 
tology, geology, and archeology, but Dr. Andersson has succeeded. His 
method is to combioe descriptioti with scientific data. He conducts 
his readers on imaginttr)^ joiumej^ to vniions parts of China and 
then pabts for them the Chma that must have been, No one could 
do 'jt better- A colliery engineer in Sweden. Dr. Andersson was ttans- 
ported to the Hast to become hiinlog Adviser to the Cfhmcae Gowm- 
ment. The chance findiiig upon the desk of a friend of a small piece 
of stroma toll tic ore added to his task of surveying the coabfieldB and 
ore resources of China a seal for collecting fossils and archffioiogical 
raateriaL In Children of the Ifdicnr Earth he takes his leaders into the 
prehistoric swamp foreats at the period when the flora of the world 
had not Tct been differentiated; he shows them the giant sanrians 
and the first maniniab ■ discauTBea of drugona and diagon-boneSn 
long used by the Chinese as medicine^ Next he relates the story of the 
discovery and inA'eatigation of the cave which yielded the Pekiiig 
irum; he leads his readers into the Ordoa desert in search of Pleistoceiie 
man' he discovers the first traces of prehistoric villnges, a cave 
which be believes to be a cannlbaListic sanduaryj and no fewer than 
forty sites of the Yang Shao age, which -' stands out as a rich and 
brilliant episode not only against the genuine Neolithic age » . ^ 
but also against snccecding ages^\ During the age of the Yang Shao 
civilization, he tells ua^ ** the country teems with busy oultivatora 
of the soil, living together in large riUages."' latereat centres in its 
painted pottery, and Dr, Andersaoii devotes considerable space to 
an analysis of the symbolism of the designs with w^hich it is decorated. 
Only Dr, Aiidersson could have written this record of Lis researches 
for only he knew all the dctalK He wTitea with an euthosiasm which 
is communicated to his readersp and thk persoiruiHy conducted tour 
of prehistoric China is a great suceesa. The numerous illustrationfl 
fulfil their purpose and the translatoT has served hia author well* 

E* E* 
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Son of A Biography of Li Shih-min, Founder of the T*ang 

D\Tia 3 ty. By C. P, Fitzgerald, pp, is (6) + 232. (^mhridge 
University Frees, 1933, 13s. 6(f. 

Between the fall of the descrvedlj" illustrioue Han dynasty early 
in the third eentuiy of the Christian era and the establishing of the 
no les-s lUustfiotis T*aiig dynasty through the energi- and statesinanship 
of Li Shih-min in a.d. 618 lie three centuiifs as renmtkablc in their 
way as any in the history of China. Though marked by constant 
dissension and disruption they' font'i, none the less, an era of surprising 
development. Tlie north was ovemm by barbatians, and only a 
remnant of a Chinese empire remained, with its capital removed to 
the south. The invaders, however, were slowly absorbed into, and 
became part of the conquered race and the infusion of new elements 
served to remiHgorate the Chinese people. Ferhaps to the same cause 
may be traced a growing self-eonseiousnejia in the people which is 
evidenced in many directions, such as the spread of popular tales, 
popular interest in reli^on, and increasing attempts at etude but 
unmistakable diamatie representation. 

The glory of the T ang dynasty was merely the fruit of this long 
preparatory period. Nor was it the first-fruit . The empire was reunited, 
not by the boose of T'ang but by the Sui ciupcrors who, lwi<l they been 
more capable and less lusurious, might have carried into effect the 
excellent projects which they initiated. But after its first effort the 
house of Sui deteriorated rapidly and it was left to the T ang founders, 
father and aon, and in particular to Li Shih-min, the son of a Tartar 
mother, to push to its conclusion the reunion of the empire, to 
reorganize the administration, and to build up an efficient fighting force. 
Not the least oouimendoble feature of Mr. Fitrgerakl s interesting 
biography of Li Shih-min ia due to the fact that his own mterest in the 
subject of his boob has ennbled him to draw for his miders something 
more than a line portrait; he hss succeeded in making of him a real 
person, a warrior^alesman honoured by his eountrymien even to the 
present day for concrete and intelligible reasons. Great soldier and 
efficient adniinistrator as he was, it is no less on account of the genemus 
humanity of his nature that he is exalted by the Chinese. His pacifica¬ 
tion of the empire inaugurated an era of prosperity which exceeded 
anything that had existed for centurira. But pacification was not 
merely a matter of subfluing the enemies of his house in f hinn and 
the enemies of Cliinn oubdde. By his generous treatment of friends 
and enemies he won for himself a place in the hearts of the people 
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SO warni aiid a rcputatioR so gmit that hU fathetT th.^ empc^rtir 
of the new dynaaty, soon abdicated and left tlio country In the capabEt^ 
hands of hU sohh 

Although he aeortied the intrigue with which the Chinese court 
was inevitably and invariably seamed. Li SLih-mm was a capable 
diplomatist. He made friendB with the invading tribes of Central 
Asia, buying immunity until such rime as he had reformed the army 
Sind turned the undisciplined hordes which for geaemtionK had 
comprised the Chinese forces into au efficient fighting macbine. By 
his zeal as weU as by his skill and courage, he so encouraged hb officers 
that vith their oo-operation before long he had trained iKHbea of troops 
with W'hom he himself marched to aubdue the tribea beyond the 
borders. Although the series of campaigns thus inaugurated lasted 
throughout hb life, and though the organij^mg of hb growing empire 
occupied him for some yeaia^ peace and not aggrandizenient was his 
aim. Curbing kb ambition, he devoted himself next to improving 
intetnal conditiana, and was able to give to the Chinese people instead 
of wild disorder, peace, unity, and good government. 

Mr. Fitzgerald has rendered a sendee to students of Chinese history 
and earned for himself a pbee among sinologues. Moreover he offers 
to the general reader a volume which is of couaiderable interest. To 
say that we could wbh that he had devoted space to the adminis¬ 
trative side of lA Shih-mbb career b not to eeiTl at that which he has 
given us. The maps which accompany the text are clear and adequate, 
and the book is attractively illustrated by reproductions of three 
of the six Ims-refiefs of li Shih-iiiia's famous chargers, 

E. E. 

How CifiSESE FAifiuiiis LrtR ik Pekiso, By Sidney D. Gamule. 

Funk k Wagfialb. 

3Ir. Gamble, who is Hesearch Secretary of tbe Xatronal Council 
of Young lien's Christian Associations, and the author of Peking, 
a Social Surteg, has here carriwl a step further hb inquiries into the 
life of all elfuaes in Peking, Thb time he has given to students of 
social science and economics a detaUetl analyab of the household 
accounts of some hundred Chin<^ families, whose income and expeudi-* 
ture W'ere carefully n=corded for a year uufler the supervision of hb 
nasistanti in the field. Primarily the book will appeal to those concerned 
with the study of social problems and national reconstriiction in China^ 
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blit U ifl bot without interest to socLologista elsewhere. Standsrds 
of living in various CM^untries can be compared only with the aid of 
such ^^tudies ns this, the first of its kind to be nunle for any part of 
China. Although the author devotes most of his space to itemized 
budgets, diagraius, figures, and facts whieh will not interest the general 
reader* no one could read the hook through without gaining an imiight 
into the daiiv life of the Chinese and an admiration for their amazing 
thrift and the scrciiity with which they maintain existence upon 
a pittance which, in the group with the lowest incomea, allows only 
8 cont^ silvetr per day per person for focxl. 

In addition to the diagrams the book oontatna a nnniber of illustm- 
tiotis^ including some ioteresting ones relating to weddings and funerals, 
the chapter on which will he new to many of Mr. Gamble s readers^ 

E. E, 


The House of Exii^. By Nora Waln. Ij^ndou: The Cresaet 
Press, Ltd.. 198^. 16^. 

ilrs. Walifs novel was favourably reviewed in Chinai By some 
upon ivhose judgment of such books the general reader both there 
and in this country relies it was even received as genuine auto- 
biogTaph>% Mm. Pearl Buck acclaimed it — “ Undoubtedly one of the 
most delightfiil books of peisonal experience that has yet been 
written about China. Its authenticity is beyond question/' 

In a brief foreword the authoress statea that the purpose of the 
book IS '* just to tell of every-day life in a Chinese family ^ In ortier 
to give to the telling the real true-story atmospheie she lias aduiitted 
herself as a daughter of tlie house, wearing Chines dress and learning 
the langtiage,” into the ** walled courts of a Chmese mandarin 
family. Here, in the House of E3dk'\ the Lin family has dwelt 
for tMrty-live generations. {Ojfofd Wc^ionory: A generation is 
usually computed at thirty years.) The parent stock, which srill 
survives, hot! been established in Canton for one hundred and four 
generations pre™us to the removal to the " House of Exile . This 
generous allowance of one hundred and thirtj*-nine generations of 
anc^estora meana that the Lin fatnUy waji lii.dng in Canton, 
ami apparently keeping records of the faiiuly history^ not only two 
thousand or niore years before Canton existed but also some five 
eenturies before the time to which aichfiBologista assign the inscribed 
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bones of the Yin d>Tiasty, which have come to light only within 
the present gcneintion. 

As a fahv'tale the book may be allowed the adjective “ delightful ; 
as a book of personal experience it is impossible; as an intcrprctotion 
of China and the Chinese it is out of touch with reality. Mis, ^\aln, 
herself the daughter of a Philadelphia Quaker family, has made 
converts, linguistically speaking, of the entire Lin clan, who use 
“thee" and “thou” na to the manner bom. 

We need not go further. A score of errors in history, language, 
literature and customs leap to the eye when one begins to analyse. 
Fanciful interpretations of this kind, far from “ huiiianU:ing” the 
Chinese and making of him a man and a brother, have the contrary 
effect. . ^ * 

” Of his bones are coral tnode;; 

Those are pearls which were hb eyes: 

Nothing of him that doth fade. 

Bat doth suffer & ^ie&-ehAnge 
Into something rich and Btran^re/^ 

K K 


Thk STBUcTtTRAL Pai^rri'LEs OP THE CHINESE Lanouaoe I An Intro¬ 
duction to the Spoken Language (Northern Pekinese Dialect). 
By J, Mui^LrE. Translated from the Flemish by A* Owes 
Vebsichel. V'ol. L pp. Nxxiii + 56ti, Pdping, 19S2. £1 12#. 

This book forms the first part of the fifth work to appear in the 
iseries known as the CaHecHwi Inimialiomte d€ Monoi^aphks 
Jjmgutatf iques. Englbh students of to-day arc fortuimte ; their seniors 
possessed few text-books on the Chinese language, and their pre¬ 
decessors none ut all. The only difliciilty now is to decide w'hicb of 
the many manuals available is best suited to the iudividtLol atudept's 
purpose. But, iintH the appearance of the present volume, the case 
of Flemish and Dutch miJjainnariea working in the province of Jebol 
in North China was different. They possessed no handbook of Chinese 
written in their own language, but had to rely on French or Englbb 
manuals. Not only is Chinese beat studied in the mother-tongue of 
the stodentj but textbooks of Chinese written for one region often 
contain expre^ona, graniznatical forms, tones, and pronunciatioiLs 
seldom used elsewhere, and the beginner m&y tie piaisided to account 
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for these diffetcnces. It must, therefore, have been to aa apprccbtivc 
group of studcnU of Chiuese that the original veraicm. of Dr. ilnllic a 
book was presented. 

As regards the English version the reviewer’s opinioa is shaipl}^ 
di^ded. The esistence of a comparatively large niunbcr of textbooks 
does not mean that there is no room for others, and the present work 
has Tnanv excellent features. But it has also certain defects, amongst 
which we may cite the introduction of a system of tone-markmg 
unsuitable to English students, an unduly extensive collection of 
onoonnected and often oddly assorted sentences or “ texts ” as they 
are called in the book, and the ufw of terms such as “ determinative 
accusative", “prohibitive niood", " coaverbs,” and othere foreign 
to Eogli^ graininjir. 

Oq the credit side there ifl a preface comprising thirty-two pages 
of useful material for reference, a gpod chapter on the phonetics of 
the Pekinese dialect, and a general outUne of the stricture of the 
bngiiage designed to allow a wide choice of examples throughout 
the reiLining part of the book, which consists of a detailed study 
of the ground covered by the Outline 

The work of the translator has been well done on the whole \ 
though errors of various kinds are fairly frequent they do not as a rule 
obscure the author's meaning- The recurring use of the word “ native " 
instead of " Chinese ", however, is displcaaing to English as well as 
Cliinese ears, even though the sympathetic attitude display^ to 
Chinese ideas and ideals leaves no doubt that its cmploymeut is not 
intended to convey a suggestion of Western supenonty. 

lu view of the fact that a second volume, the contents of which 
are undeclared in \\>1. i, has yet to appear, it is perhaps prematum 
to commit oneself to a final judgment of Dr. MuUies book, but he 
is to he congratulated upon the way in which he lias endeavou^ 
to expound the structure of the spoken language without rigidly 
forcing it into the mould of an alien grammar. 


E. EnWARns. 
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Die LANooEPiCHtB YAKAMCicut ^ AUS DEM SIaxyoshu in Text 
t'ND Cbersetssum MIT ERLiUtTEKUNffEN* I: EmlHtoni^ nod 
Nflgo UtA Biich III, VIII, XVIf, XVIIL Von Eduard 
Emmerich Floresz. Soaderdmck oos Asia ^lajor. VoL VIIIp 
fesc. 4, 94 X ^r pp^ 163. Lfhipzig, 1933, RH 11. 

A precocious jouthp who At the age of fifteen uttered ” Wlieo 
I look up at the crescent mooUp Oh how it peminds me of the arched 
brows of a person at whom I but glanced (Man-Y5p 995) p proved 
himself one of the moet distuiguisked poets of the eighth centu^. His 
name is Otooio-no-YakaiiiocM. Asa sod of that brilliaut poet Otodion 
no-Tabito and being cared for bj aimt Sakanoe-no^Iratiuiine 
who herself w'aa a poetess of fame;, Yakamochi studied the works of 
the celebrated poets Kakiuornoto-no-Hitomaro, Yamanoe-no-Okura, 
and VamRbe-no-Akabito+ Little wonder then that w'e should find 
in the Man-yo-sht more than 470 poems composed by hun during 
21 years, from 733 to 759. But after his aingukr retirement from 
the literary circle at the early age of 41 he devoted himself diligently 
to his duties as a government official until death claimed him in 
A4J, 785 when be wa& 67 years old. It mustp bow'tverp lie remembered 
that during the latter part, of his life he brought the Man-yo’^hu 
^mewhat into the present form of twenty books. 

Some of Yakumochi's poems have recently been rendered into 
EngEsh by Dn J. L. Pierson (Man-yo-^, Book iii), who a few years 
ago embarked on the laborious work of translating the w'hole of the 
llBn-y5“shO. When this is completed the Western student of Japanese 
literature will be able to sppreeiiite all the jwents wffiich Yakaniochi 
composed. Meanwhile Ur. E. iL Florcnz has given us a translitcni- 
lion and a verse-for-veise translution of Yakanioehi''s Choka, or long 
poems/" in the Major, yo\. vhi, fase. 4, and voL frt, faac, L 1933* 
The book under review Is the first half of thh work* 

In the introduction Dr. Florenz outlines the life of the poet 
1pp. 5-15). This is followed by a detailed account of Y'akaruocbi’s 
long poems under the bendings: (1) Naturgedichtc, {2) Elcgi«^ii, (3) 
Vcrmiachtes, (4) LiebedgedkKto, {5) (Tronzwuchtcrticder, (C) Prct»- 
g«»wgc iiber den Ruliin dc» Oliton)o^je!»chlechtes, and (7) PretsUeder 
iiber die Ucrrlichkeit der kAiscrlichen Paluste (pp. 15^2), Tbeu the 
translator diacussea tlie influence of the worka of the earlier poeta and 
of Chbiesc litoratuie on the literacy’ style and phraseolof^ of Yakamochi 
(pp. 33^1), Lastly we find an explanation of the Mukura-kotoha 
which occur in the pocma translated (pp. 41-5}. 
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Li ke Dr. Piorsoii the present tradBliitor lias inni nlv followed KAnioehi' 
Masazuini'a text and coiiimentarj.', having regard to the clucklatiouit 
given by niotleni Japano^ scholars. But he has not so fully considered 
different venioiis as Dr. Pierson. Although this is a uhortcotning, 
the book is well nrniaged, and the introductory chaptera ate theinsclvca 
ti good study on Yakiimochi. The traiisktion is accurate in general 
whilst the commentary and footnotes will be useful to the reader. 

However, the Man-yo-ahu is one of those liooks which the more 
carefully we examine the mote doubtful we become of our interpretation 
as Professor Omotlaka rightly remarks in his Mavfjii-skii Shittjshaku 
(vol, t, preface, p, 3). Some of the problems rtiised below may illustrate 
this point;— 

p. 59, L ^0, asa ni ke »ti. In all probability this expreasiou meana 
“ every morning, morning after moming ", and not '* jeden iloigen 
nrol jeden Tag’% aa translated. There are at least two serious objections 
to thU current explanation. Fimt, if wre compare am ni Ac ii» with 
/suAv Hi ke Hi Ai5i ni (Man y®, 931), and if we consider Av in the two 
expressions as meaning '* day**, we shall hinl it ditticidt to explain 
why in the second phrase Ae hi is follnwed by the synonymous hihi nL 
If tsuki Hi ke tit signifies “ month after month and day after day 
then Alibi tii *‘ day after day '* would be superfluous. Secondly, the 
Xam dialect of A.o. 659-750 contained two kinds of ke, fe, and me, 
one of them, iu my opinion, with the sound of Piench i in Ae and the 
other with that of French c in wraic.' The sylhihle ke in ke «i was 
usually tmnscrilMHl in the ilan-yC-gana which seems to have reproduced 
the loss open variety of Ac. Now. if this ke were a variant of Am “ day ”, 
it woultl probably have been pronounced [Ac], not [Aw], beenuso [amf] 
“ heaven, rain”, [#»c) “ the eye**, [jmAu^] “ soAcdrink”, [jmwjc] “ the 
sedge”, [foAc] ” the bamboo**, and “the top” were derived 

respectively from imm, ma, taka, laka, and ufa, which forma arc 
presen-cd in compounds. From these two reasous we can only regard 
IIi Ac III and Ac iii as snflixisi.* 

p, 60. footnote to veise 18. The word yimw with the Negative 
Imperative significatiou seenis to have nothing to do with ^unie 
** dtf'am ”, which was usually written iwe at the time of the Man- 

yO-shu, 

‘ See mv buuk Piilitlc*! THr Phoiulie Xgrffm .funVia JvfkiitfM. ^ 

» A. Miiinmunp liM wrilWn ™ wnirlp “•<-« «i fe Si Ssigi” Xovtmtier. 

ISKII], whii’h ■ecluii to Ju*vc Ite^n iiomniented on by Y. ErnlA in hk ‘'A*i m te ■» 
Sonjri ni tiiml* « (A’«m NV M"yt I not hstl opportunity 

Ifl iwmI ojilhPT of tht^ 
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p. 68, footnote to vewe 38. Masazunii was ripht in congidering 
iereba It is therefore a contraction of ki-ar^, and not 

of K-ierciw as he supposed. 

p. 76, 1. 25. By the word translated “ Dichterhain **, 

is probably meant the antholo^ called ^ which was compiled 

by Oknro,* 

p. 81, Kommentar, The translator believes that the poem 8,969 
was composed A,d. 748. CMkage. however, suggested that % ^ H 
-f- ^ (A-u. 748) must be a mistake for -{• ji ^ (a*o. 747), because 
towards the end of the same volume (jtmi) there appear four poems 
by Yakaroochi dated ^ ^ ^ 5^ IE H (1st month 

A.T>. 748). ilodem Japanese authorities, too, consider the date of 
the poem 3,969 as being a d. 747, since the five chatactera ^ ^ 
^ -f- ^ are lacking in the % 1ft 4$ ^ version of Yakainochi’s 
two short poems composed on the 29tH day of the 2n.d month. The 
iUneaa meutioned m the preface to these two poems must he the one 
into which Yakamochi fell on the 20th day of the same month (see 
the preface to the poem 3,962, p. 71), in spite of the trentilatora 
waming “ nicht mit der vom Jahie 747 zn verweehscln t ” (p. 81). 
This hardly seems to accord with the statement (pp, 22-3): “ eiue 
schwere iCraakheit, die den Diehter in Etehii befallen hat (xvii, 70 
und 75),” dealing with poems which he regards as a year apart. We 
must therefore consider all the poems from No. 3,969 to No. 4,016 
as the prodticts of A.D. 747.* 

p. 97, footnote to verse 10. -haku in wshihaka is not a verb hut 
is a verb formative element according to Professor M. AndB {Kodai 
Koku^ 110 A'eni^ff, pp. 289-2^). 

p. 106, 1, 1. toko-shitoshi should read tahoiirftshi which signilies 
“ grand ” ; it has no such meaning «a ” king und hellschimmernd 
p. 158, footnote to verse 34. Judging from the expressions fawn- 
sAimru “completely ignoring” (Man-y6, 1,739) and ffliiO'sAiriie 
*' knowing thoroughly” (Man-yfl, 1,807) we can snfoly conclude that 
tarn- (or lono-) means completely, thoroughly, all over ”, but not 
“ schichtenweise, in violen Schichten ubcreinnnder ”, which meaning 
has been derived in association with the word Inna “ a shelf”. Thus 
toKo-gitntori-afu denotes ** sieh uberall unm'olkcn “ as rendered 
accurately by Dr. Florenx. 

^ Gf. Y. Tak^da, Jithi Aoteteaguis tia pp. 33l>. SSS-d. 

■ Cf. V. TaktiU, op. elt., p. 321: M. Omodiika, op. cit., p. S3. 

■ on L. FietPciD. Bock iiu pp- 
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p. 159, footdflte to verw i. The translator suggnjsto that the 
-nu in “Hwita is identicsil with the Optative -ne which U changed into 
■9111 on account of the following ~ka. It is dilficiiit to accept this 
fluggeation for two reasons, Rist, we camnot explain why -tw should 
take the form -wa wheu it is followed by -ka. Secondly, -nulB with 
the Negative -hm U still found in tuodeni Japanese with the Optative 
meaning. Under these ciKuniataneea it is beat for us to follow the 
usual interpretation and treat this "Hu as a negative suHix.^ 

With the exception of these few maeouiaciea in details the language 
of the poems is well explained by Dr. FlorenJS, and we must extend our 
thanks to him for this excellent translation. 

S. V. 


L’EXPaESBios potriguE pass le folk-lore jafonais. Par Georoes 
B o^-^-EAtr. Tomes XLO, XLIII, XLIV, dea Annaks du Miis^e 
Guimet, 10| x U. pp. W -t- 192 + 189, 2 plans. Park, 1933, 
Frs. 100. 

In the first volume, Po^es et PaysuH-t : Le F ittgl-Sip SyUabes de 
Formation Savatite, of this collection of -lapantsse folk-songs the author 
gives thirty-four songs, each of twenty-six ayllablca, which were 
composed before A.t>, 186® (some dating from the akteenth century) 
in adaptation of ancient poeina of Japan and China. These arc followed 
by forty songs, also of twentv-six syllables, composed by various 
men of iettens since 1869. and twenty “ Dodoitsu ”, the popnlm tunes 
among Geisha. The second volume. La Tradition Orate de Fontte 
Fite : La Cham de Vifiyt^ix Syllabes, contains o hundred and 
fifty folk-Bonga of twenty-six syllables, which the author beard the 
rmtives sing in different parts of Japan, including Ryuhyfl (but not 
Hokkaido), during 1926-1932. There nre, however, many folk-songs 
of unrestrained rhnhm in Japan. Eighty-nine song?« of this type w 
collected by Dr. Bonneau in KyfiahQ during 1926-9 are found m 
the third volume, Traditimi Orah d Fortner Libres ,* ^ CAfltison du 
Kyuskfi, at the end of which arc given twenty-one children’s songs. 

Tlie traditional songs of Japan, extremely important as they are 
in a study on Japaneflc folk-lore, arc little known to the West^ 
world, and the present work is indeed a welcome publication. The 
songs, printed both in the native writing and in Roman senpt, are 

i Cf. B, OntodjJw, op, p. 
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tit'atly translated. Tie notes will be found helpful for the thorough 
upprcelatioD of tie eontents of the son^, but tie poems and proFerbs 
quoted are inoiit unfortunately left untraELslated, A complete index 
to tie Bongs 13 provided at the end of each volume, and & ctMiiprehenaive 
biblbgiapiy given in the lirst volume (pp. 23-31) will furnish a useful 
guide to further study of the subject. 

In tie Avert issrtwitl (voL I, p. 13, footnote 1) the author points 
out various rhetorical devices used in the songs such as alliteration, 
assooance, and the repetition of words and phrases, but no mention 
is made of rhv'thm. This is a pity, for the rhythm of these songs secuis 
to have an interesting history behind it. Although the songs of pre^ 
11:1 D-yo period were rhythmically unrestrained, they showed a tendency 
towards the 6-7 syllabic rhj'thm, which was almost universally 
followed by the poets. About a.b. T50, however, there 

evolved a new mode of breaking Tanka after tho third verse, with 
the result that two rhrthms, of 5-7-^ ayllablea and 7-7 syllnblcs 
respectively, came into exiatcnce. Aa time went on the former gave 
birth to yet another rhythm of 7^ sj lbblea, as we find in Wasan ", 
or Kuddhist bynins, which flourished since the tenth century, and in 
various niusbd composilions of later date. It is duo to these three 
forms of rhj’thm that tho Hcike Monogatari (the current version of 
which dates from the middle of tho thirteenth century) has the beautiful 
melody which tiiodo it rcHownod. 

This plaiidy tells us that even before the thirteenth century' there 
was a possibility for the development of a combined rhythm of 7-7 
syllable and 7-5 syllables, on which are built the souga of twenty-six 
syllables under consideration. Among the songs deacribed aa " formes 
librea by the present author we find several composed in the 7-7 
and 7-5 syllnbic rhythms. Let us take a few examples from vol iib 
Song 1. The opening verso Emi (we-ose consists of 7 syllables 
and forma the fmst part of the 7 7 syllabic rhythm. Thus the song 
U of twenty-six syllables, with yo and tto ^mt thrown in us chorus. 
Song 7. This Is built entirely on the 7-5 sylhibie rhjnhm. 

Song 28. In this the syllabic rlirthin is beautified bv the line 
of 4-4-5 syllabic rhythm : Mr wo da4)hi ffa im dmhi Tsubomi tlaghi. 

Song 54. In Osaka I heard children sing the initial verse* of this 
song a3 lehikah miolv ,%nkaketv, mhdv tjolah; lifttbikairtt. In 
this way the song was sung in the 7-5 sj-Uabic rhj'tbm throughout. 
Song 56. I remember tay mother (a native of iiyifrbu) singing the 
sixth verse of this lullaby in live syllables ; lutni tmrtjta, iiustead of 
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fuliii wo Tints the song hitd the effect of the T-5 ^yUnbie 

rhythm. 

A catefiil cxAiiUniitioii may aho be made of the rh^inc of the sonjips 
here collected by Dr, Bonneini, wheu aonie interesting facts may ba 
observed. The collection of these songs must have a bearing on the 
history of the language and of the people alike, and those who pursue 
the study of the folk-lore of Japan should be grateful to the author 
for this unique work- 

S. Y* 


JUUILSUMSHAXD HERAUSCECeBSS VO>' DEE DElJTSCHE?i GeSEU^CHAH' 

FUR NartFR- UXD VoLKEEKUNUE OSTAaiEJCS ANLASSUOn lUjeES 

eOJAHRitiEN Besteiik.v'S 1873-1933. Teill, 10 x 7J. pp. xxii + 

409. 1 map and 51 plates. Toky5, 1933. RiL lU* 

It is never easy to review a Featschrift, but when the subjects 
dealt with extend over all branches of leamihg, as in the present 
volume, it h almost iiupoaaible even to j^ve an outline sketch of all 
the contributions. The liook contains twenty-two studies^ each written 
by B specialist, on archaeology, hiologyr botany^ drama, ethnology^ 
geography, historyp literature, medieinep music* painting, politics, 
religion, and sociology. 

The longest and a very fascinating article h the cine 

BiHrwJitunif iioii jfipanischeti hi^fffischen Sckaifspiel (pp. 2S1-345) 
contributed by J. Barth, ilany a storj^ has been written of Taira- 
no-Kagekiyo, an impetuous w ardor of the twelfth ccjitury, better 
know n as Akusluchibyoc. So popular did he become in the fourteenth 
century that his life formed the subject of Xo plays : K^fjal^yo and 
£k^ibuisu A"wy^. Influenml by these piap the celebrated Chikamatsii 
wrote a JSruri entitled Shus^^ K<igektyo m a.I>, 1686. This work 
was adapted by two J5mri composers collaborating iu the Briwuouns 
Kfibuto Gwfki, w hich was staged in Osaka in a.d. 1732. Thenceforw ard 
KagekivG figured in many dramaa and puppet-shows. In tlie mean- 
tinie the subject " Kagekiytr^ found its way mto XagauU. which 
sprang up in Vedo in the earlj'^ part of the eighteent h centuiy ^ and the 
piece called Fukrigair^ Tottt:en ao Oborod^tdi came to be wTitten in the 
beginning of the nineteenth ceatur>% All the pieces mcutionetl aliove 
are explaiued at length by Mr Barth with a complete or part transk- 
tion of the text accompanii^d by four attractive Lllu^rations. 

Tills article is immediately folbwetl by a long discussion on the 
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Familiensy^efn nnd Wirt^rhaft im AUeti u^td Seuen Japan (pp. S4S-&4), 
by Profffssor J. B. Kiiiiis^ The subjects arc stiidieti under 
fiTe periotU: (1) before A-D* 641*^ (3) from the Taikvvo Kefoni^a of 
A.D. 645 till llfH, (3) the feudal period, (4) under the feuds I policy of 
Tokugawan and (5) from the Meiji Restoration till modem limes. A 
very scholarly work throughont. 

Equally sdmiiablc is the article entitled Eim jtipanixcha Niilur- 
Httd I^beits^kild^rut^ oms det Zeit Engitbert K^mpfers (pp. 30T-^6) 
contribute<l by Dr. F* M, Traufcz. WTiilc the German physician 
E. KAmpfer was studying the animals and plants of Japan as well 
as Japanese history duimg his two y^aia'^ sojourn in that country' 
from A.D. 1690 to 1692 the dLstinpiiahed Haitai poet Basho wrote the 
Genjuan-no-Ki^ which is the author's reflection on his Ufe. Dr, Trautz 
ha 3 weU translated this famous specimen of the AO'CaUed UaihiiH 
from the Otsu manuscript tn Basho^a handwriting dated A.n. 1690- 
The translation is Bccompanied by a Ime-for-Hiie transliteration, 
uoteo, and a bibliography. The whole manuscript is photographically 
reproduced^ while some of the reniainiiig nine plates illustmte the 
neighl>ourhood of Genjunu on Koknbuyama, not far from Otsu. 

The readers who are interested in .Upanese drama of the Meiji 
em wiU hud a tmn&latiDn of OkamotO'Kid5"s Osakajo ” rendered by 
Dr. II. Bohner under the title 6mia Schlcsx (pp, 14-49), whilst 
those who have taste for the popular literature of the Tokugawa 
period Avill enjoy Dr. W. Donat's A ns Saihtku, Fiinf GtschicMen 
i™ fkifeeitdcii Fmum; DriUes B^ndchen, Ge^icMc vom K&l^ider- 
vMcher (pp. 263-80)^ which is n translation (with notes) of Book 3 
of Saikaku B Koshoku Gmin-mm (written a-D- 1686), and Dr. >1 
Ramming'a Lii^rarhi'jlorii^he Ermerkuftge^i uAer di^ Kib^shi eier 
Tokufpiita-Zcrt (pp. 93-1*12, with one plate). This latter is a pood study. 

Lastly a mention may be made of two conlribntioiis on Chinese 
literature. One of them is Dr. E. von Zach's trauslatloii [pp, 1-13) 
of the Yendien-€hu (f^ il m fifty chapters, written by Lu Shih 
(1^ d:) contained in Book 14 of the Wen Hsilan {% ®). The 
other is f>r. F* X. BiaW rendering (pp. 395-409) of Ch'm-ssu (1^ 
and (lj| from the Chiu-chang (jt composed 

by Ch*ti Yiian (j|B Jfi) and contained in the Ch^u Tz"6 (® |^). 
Dr. BialLis chiefly followed the Chu Hsi version and his acknowledg¬ 
ment of variations according to the Wang I version seems incomplete. 
The Chinese test contains a few misprints. 

All the retnaiidng coutribntions, though left unmeotioned, arc 
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of mtorest ami ^lalue, wtule the second volume, judging from the 
anoounocment, appeals to include several important articles. Indeed, 
the Deutsche Geaellachaft fiir Natiir- uud Volkerkunde Oatasiena 

is to be oongxatiilatcd on the publication of this wfork. 

S. Yoshvtake, 


BtTjDHA's Teachings. Being the Sutta-Nipata or Disoourse-CoUcction. 
edited in the original Pali text with an English veision facing 
it. By Lord Chalmebs. G.C.B., DJ^itt. Harvanl Driental 
Soriea, sxxvii. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1932. pp. xxu, 300, 

This is a popular, rather than a scholarly, trauslation, by one 
capable of giving us the latter, no less than this. Hence perhaps we 
must feel, mefuUy feel, that in its title the Harvard Manageraeiit, 
as is admitted in the " Descriptive Lifit ”, lias kowtowed to " the 
publisher's point of view ” and preiLsed to the translator's accurate 
rendering a falrlv gross niisnomer. The latter’s introduction, lucidly 
historical as far'as it goes, should have made the Maua^ment, in 
tJie interests of truth, hold its editorial hand. Nc«rthelcss, if we agree 
always to sec in the later cult-tcmi “ Buddha ” just a symbol for an 
evolving series of monkish teachings, and resene the name Gotama 
or gakyamuni for the original “Teacher”, I have nothing whereat 

to take objection, * 1 , 11 . 

For the Sutta-Kipata is unquestionably maiidy, though not wholly, 

an anthology by a number of monks for any number of monks. ^ 
outlook, tbe ideals of the “ almsman” are alone held really worthy. 
The man who " shoulders man’s comnion lot a happy rendering 
of m\som duHAmp-ia patronizingly ps^ over for him 

who “in aloofness taste* true peace”, and who, m “walkit^ clone 
like a rhinoceros” is fearful lest, in " showing compassion to fnend 
Of comrade he with a bound mind wither his own welfara . Hera 
surclv is no gospel likely to have beeu the basis of a world-rehpon. 
hero is something most untrue and unworthy of the man who gave his 
life to show compassion to every man he found needing hm. 

Tt is no fit rajoinder to say here are the monk-mte«sto of a dual 
gospel”, Cenobitic monk-communities fvoiivi limr own , 

to which these poems owe their shrinking from ha^ng life, ha™g 
it more abundantly'*, their ideal of a ”waningJ mto Bomethmg 
there were no words to descril* (ver. 1,076). The monks around 
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Gotunifl won' as yet hardly m mincied i they were like him, not true 
recluses, but mi^tniot^ern. And to them^ not to lajitiien only, we find him 
recorded as wishing them ]oy in aspiring to the happy ** siichneaii * 
of men who had got so much further on the Wny as to be 
enjoying :i happier world. 

I am not saying that the happy wa>^ariiig of the Way is not in 
this book. It is there* ami to that eijctent the Teaelnngs ring true. 
But here comes in my quarrel with the English translator. Look out 
for the terms of the waj’fariiig: schooling/* “ breeding/* fostering. 

rilling*’" etc. How varied and rich b the English in this style of 
JacoljeaTi-BilJe-cuni-Joseph-Hooker-aTi.cl-K.en ! \ct how poor a guide 
to those who are seatchbig for the " Teachings " ! For all these terms 
are in Pali oueon/f fhtj mmt tro-rd : the causative of Wiu, to become. 
So again are the words ** mbirtlr \ “ lives ”, “ life to come ”, “ worlds ”, 
“ existence‘*t stage all the one word kham ** becoinmg ” ! Let 
every reader watch carefully the page opposite, and see how, to be in 
literary style, translators have sedulously evaded uaing this great* 
pregnant, If somewhat awkward English word. Let them see how the 
one use of it, where in fiO Pali paaaagea it is evaded* hfta the veil from 
the hidden teaching :— 

He strips the vep from things, and so becomes (6/iai«/0 
the peerless all-enlightened . . .! 

More captiousnefla:—In these pages we find an inverse procedure 
with one English term for many Pali words: peace ” (with a 
capitEd P). Ko one conversant with the Pitakas would even nneriticaUy 
sec* in this, a Auiuiiii in “ Buddha's Teachings Even for 

these it h too much a ship-v.^reeked sailor a, a charwoman a final 
queflt. It may suit o sitting Buddha-rfipa; it ia not of the ardent 
untiring spirit, fighting to the end, aa of a very John \Vesley, which 
peeps ont in the Suttas. But those opposite pages reveal nine different 
words In the one Pcjice ”, and one context where is no Pali equivalent 
(vcr. 51?l). 

Captious yet ouce again, I grieve to sec the “ purged of seif” for 
fxihiiallft rcprorlucetl here from the F»rih^r We at least arc 

not Imund, as wjis maybe the commentator, to read for padahk-fitta, 
especudly in a Avork where we have the pamlleL hJmtnitiUa 
(cf. the hhoi^kfitt^ifftm of Dhp.) nnd PakiUkt^t illus¬ 

trated the growth, the making-become the self as a ^lore in the Way 
to the Most; hut it swore with and so it had to be twiste<l 

into 
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Far Bin I from underworthing the patieat lalwiii of noblF spent 
rears or the enviable literary rirtneHs of the result. But there are 
things weightier than literary style. We have in the Fit a has an historical 
problem of the utmost religious iuiportance, and no peculiarly British 
vigour or elegance must come iKtweea us and it. An Indian-Buddhist 
trEuislatiou into English of this anthology is still to be made. 

C, A. F. H. D. 


Elss.ws IN Zen Buddhism (Second Series). By Daisetz Teitaho 
SuEUKl. pp. xLi + 32ti. London : Luaac & Co. (published for 
the Eastern Bnddliist Society), 19&3. 20s. 

The reviewer, who is not acquainted with the author s First Series 
of these essays, hoa the double disqnaliiicfttion of being ignorant of 
wiiat is published matter and of what is yet, in .Series 3 and -1, to come. 
It is perhaps best that he announce what has been further published 
and pass on. The outline (whether publisher’s or author's) on the jacket 
helps us very little, Why should it t Its mission is to soy: (^ me 
and road patiently, adthout skipping. To do this, leisure ond inclina¬ 
tion must both be at hand. Reviewers seldom have enough of the 
former. And ivhen in a Mahaviniat book, they see Hmajwafl virtually 
made to pose as original Buddhism—what the Buddha said^ 

instead of as the later (if relatively early) Buddhistro that it reaUy is, 
degenerate, unworthy to wear the robes of real Sakya, he is seaiccly 
likely to find the IncHnation. Let me Olustmte : In his essay “ Pasaidty 
in the Buddhist, Life ”, the author says: “ ‘ Bo ye a lamp and refuge 
to youisclvca ’ (utfadlpa nttoMrarw) waa the injunction left by the 
BtwHha to his Hinayana followers ... But the MabSyana wm not 
satishod with this narrowneas . , . wanted to entend the fnuction of 
i^runu’ -no. Dr, Suzuki, not “ love ”, “ pity”-” to the furthest end 
it could PL'ach.” I agree with the " narrowness ” of the passage os 
tmnshteJ. But suppose the quotation had been from the but little 
earlier Early LTpaniahatls: how would he have rendoicd it ? Surely 
difTercntly, thus: “ Be ye they-who-have-thc Self as lamp, the Self 
as refuge, and no other.” Why then render the passage in the quite 
flWfffAmwoita wav ho unfortunately adopted by EurojH^an traaslatots, 
giving the modem use of the word “self", and not the old Indian 
way, the way that would have bi^n used by Gotama SakiTimoni, 
■* and no other " ? I insist on the “ no other " l there is no record what¬ 
ever of pre-written tradition showing him at variance with brahmans 
vot,, v'u, past a. 
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Gotama were aa yet hardly 80 minded ; they ttere like him, not tnie 
recluses, but missionm. And to them, not to byraenonly, we find him 
recorded as wisliiuK them joy in aspiring to the happy “ suclmesa ” 
of men who Imd gat so much further on the Way us to be 
enjoying a happier world. 

I nm not saring that the happy wa\*faring of the "VVny U not in 
this book. It U there, and to that extent the ** Teacliings ” ring true. 
But here conies in my quarrel with the English transbtor. Look out 
for the terms of the wayfaring: '* schooling,’' “ breeding," “ fostering," 
“drilling,” etc. How varied and rich is the English in this style of 
Jacobean'Hible-cuiii'Joscph-Uookei'and-lven ! Yet how poor a guide 
to those who ore seotching for the “ Teachings ” 1 For nil these terms 
arc in Pali one and the same word : the causative of hAff, to become,” 
So again arc the wonls “ rebirth ”, “ lives ”, “ life to come ”, "worlds ”, 
“ existence ”, " stage ”: all the one word Mom “ becoming” ! Let 
every reader watch carefully the page opposite, and sec how, to be In 
literary style, translators liave sedulously evaded using thta givat, 
pregnant, if somewhat awkward English word. Let them see how the 
oflc use of it, where in 60 Pali passages it is evaded, lifts the veil from 
the hidden teaching 

He Strips the s'cil from thinga, and so becomes 
the peerless all -enlightened . . . ! 

More captiousnes.^ these pages we find an inverse procedure 
with one English term for many Pali words: " peace(with a 
capital P). No one conversant with the Fitakas would even uncrittcaUy 
see, in this, a jrwfWiHum 6(^awrt^ in " Buddha’s Teachings Even for 
these it is too much a ship-wTockwl sailor’s, a eliam'oman's final 
quest. It may suit a sitting Bnddha-rupa ; it is not of the ardent 
untiring spirit, fighting to the end, aa of a verj’ .Tnhn Wesley, which 
peeps out in the Sutto-s. But those opposite pages reveal nipic diflerent 
words in the one “ Peace ”, and one context where is no Pali equivalent 
(ver. 519). 

Captious yet once again, I grieve to sec the " purged of self” for 
pahHntta reproduced here from the Further ^Yc at least are 

not Iwund, aa was maybe the commentator, to read for padahit-atfa. 
pw/r-of/o, especially in n work where we have the parallel bhStiifittu 
(cf, the hfiuvitatianam of Dhp.) and smkhit-att/t. Pahitntia illus¬ 
trated the growth, the making-bwome the self as a More in the Wav 
to the Slost ; hut it .swore with .InnWii. and so it had to be twisted 
into pd'Ritfifta. 
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Far urn I from miderworthing the patient labour of nobly spent 
years or the envial>le litenuy richness of the result. But there are 
thin^^ weightier than literal^' style. We have in the Pitakas an historical 
pTOblem of the utmost religious importance, and no peculiarly British 
^Tgour or elegance must come between us and it. An Indian- Buddhist 
translation into English of this anthology- js stdl to be made. 

C. A. F. R. D, 


Ess.\vs iJi Zex BuDWiisit (Second Series). By Daisetz TstTAKO 
Suzuki, pp. xii 4- 326. London ! Luzac & Co. (published for 
the Eastern Buddliist Society), 1933. 20s. 

The reviewer, who is not acquainted with the author’s First Series 
of th^ essays, has the double disqualification of being ignorant of 
what IS published matter and of what is yet, in Series 3 and 4, to 
It la perhaps beat that he announce what has been fijrther published 
and pass on. The outline (whether publLshcr'a or author'a) on the jacket 
helps ua i-er)* little. Why diould it ? Its mission is to say: Open me 
and read patiently, without skipping. To do this, leisure and mclina- 
rion must both be at hand. Keiidcwers seldom have enough of the 
fonner. And when in a Mahaj-aniat book, they see Hinaylna virtually 
made to pose as original Buddhisra—what “the Buddha” said— 
mstead of as the later (if relatively early) BudiiliLsm that it reallv k 
degenerate, unworthy to wear the robes of real Salcj-a, he is Si-arcelv 
likely to find the inclination. Let me illustrate : In bis essay ” Paasivitv 
in the Buddhist, Life ”, the author says t *“ Be ye a lamp and refuge 
to yo^Ives iiutadipa ntlasaranS) was the injunction left bv the 
Buddha to his Hinav-ana folbwers , . . But the JIahavana was not 
wtisfi«l with this iiaTrowncs.s .., wanted to extend the function of 
ferioifl —no, Dr. .Suzuki, not “ love « pity”—- to the furthest end 
It could reach,” 1 agree with the “ narrowness ” of the passage as 
irattslatfd. But suppose the quotation had been from tlie but little 
earlier Early L'panishads: how would he have tendered it ? Suielv 
differently, thus: “ Be ye they-who-have-the .Self a.s lamp, the Self 
as refuge, and no other.” Why then render the passage in the qoite 
amchronous way so unfortunately adopted bv European tranalatom 
giving the modem use of the word “self”, and not the old Indian 
wav, the way that would have been used by Gotama .Sakvamuni 
aud no other ” ? I insist on the ” no other ”; there is no recoid what¬ 
ever of pre written tradition showing bun at variance with lirahmans 

VOL. Vit. f-AftT 3, ... 
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on the accepted Iimiianetice of that day. On the contiiity t and the 
Pi(akas show plnlnlv that the man was not to be left rolylng on hU 
unaided human aclf: eveiyw here ho h taken by the hand and told 
what to believe, wliat to do or not to do, especially the btter. It wna 
only the Hlnaynna of the third, tmi (he stMh, century bx. which shows 
the mdwelling Self as lost to view^ which Dhannap the Self 

as conscience, externolized in codca of doctrine to be learnt w'hich 
shows the arahan as a little god wdth "" ever^’thing done (trod help 
us!), which shows the Goal of the Way faded out mto a Not, 
a \"oid. 

Let the author but refrain ftom following the had example of our 
anaclLronisnis iti this matter, and his patient prolonged expositions 
of phases of ^lahuyana tmditions will call for all our gratitude ; may 
he enjoy health to hoish his good w'ork 1 

One more little grumble : 1 suggest be refrain from creating a 
very panic in authois, especially poets, by quoting some line expressive 
only of a certain character, a certain mood, as if it were the poet’s 
philosophy of life, for instance, wrhen Calderon makes a character say 
anj^hing so absurd as: the greatest crime of man b that he ever 
was bom or Wordsworth catchy the mood of some old muaer on 
an ** old grey atone dieaming hb time aw'ay It is enough to make 
a poet lay down hb pen, fearful of his reputation. [The author, by 
the way, approves of the former citation as true ” f) 

Tlie volume is of four essays^ mainly concemtfd with an exposition 
of i'o-onjf, which are virtimily sutras (literally " documents"’) on the 
exercise of sen, or the Cliinese equivalent of dhyan^y Pali X 

jhana. The author has naturally ii good deal to say on the subject. 
But it is a more interesting historical proldem than he either ssees, 
or admits, to show the diETecence between, not Hfnayana jhdn&^ but 
origina! Bakyan jAono, and sew. The one common feature in these 
two is not eliminatioo of active intellection (cj^orib, v/oaru) (amec 
in I read, this is only divertixl), but the one quality: lieyond.” 
There b good evidence to show (overlookcfi though it be by Buddhists 
and Eumpeans), that the ** beyond ” is not “the Unconi«?ious'' 
(PP- 18* 84)j nor the mystic utiion of Cliristifliia, hut converBC with the 
men of other worhls, i.e. rfeiwjr. Nothing perhupfl la so neplected in 
ori^nnl Bu(ldhl»u as Ita preoccupation with fellow-men iwyoad the 
veil, and with the practice of jMiPo na a training in “ psychic " leLfta, 
I have published rniich on this evidence, as yet without nwakeninj^ 
response. If I could make Dr. Siusuld see it! 
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Tic twenty*fivd reproductions of old Chincac and Japaiifisc paintinga 
arc verj* charuiuig, and the author has spared no pains to make them 
also intelligible. 

C. A. F. R. D. 


History oy Buddhist Thought. By Edward J. Thomas, pp. 314 

+ xvi. Loudon: Kegan Paul. Trench. Trubiier and Co.. 

1933. 15a. 

This is a volume in the series * « The History of Civilisation.” and 
has been announced for some yearn. It is mainly intercstini- as bringing 
into lictter focus than has yet been done the results of increasuig 
acquaintance with 31id and East Asian medieval writings. The 
author's erudition has here rendered a great service to the cotLSulting 
student, who will be glad to have the book on hw shelves. But more, 
I venture to think, as a guide to. and analv-sis in. various phases of 
Buddhist thought : less as a historj' of the evolution in changing values 
of Buddhism as a whole. Take the inception of it; it is stripped 
of the features of the new gospel it claims to have been, and is intro- 
du^ to tiB as an " ascetic ideal But such an ideal is not what 
a founder of so great and rare a phenomenon as a worhbreligion 
dictates m his mission-mandate to the hahtijnna the " manvfolk " 
Gotama's minion is recorded as solely addressed to these;’ hence 
the teaching m it of can only mean that this word was 

used m the brooder of its two ecnacs duj'v admitted by the writer 
namely, as the holy, literally the God, life to be aimed at by ever^ 
man, not by brahman student or monk only. M e must seek a better 
than ascetic ideal in the burden of the gospel wherewith Gotama 
was inspired, for me as truly inspired as was the founder of Christianity. 
Thus as a history of religious thought, the book starts witmg. It is 
so far in a Ime with the epigram of a noted divine : Jesus founded 
a kingdom of God ; Buddha founded an Order of monks. M'e can get 
deeper than that, ft h regrettable too, that the late intTwiuctiDn 
of writing ID India, which in my opinion profoundly modified the 
evolution of Buddhist scripture, has not been discuased. This historical 
problem has been too little disciia«?d by tlioao who. like the author, 
are competent to throw more light on it, 


C. A, P. R. D. 
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A History of Pali Literature. By Bimala C. Law, Ph.D., B.L. 
With a Foreword by Gehciimnit W. Geiger. In two volumes, 
pp. Kxviii -f- 68y, London : Koituti Paul, Tronoli, Trtlbaer k Co., 
Ltd., 1<>3:L 21*. 


This is a work replete with information as to what constitutes 
“ Puli", what constitutes its litoratuie, old, medieval and even modem, 
and as to what scholars and other writers, have coutribntefl to the 
materials for that final and authoritative lilatory which is yet for to 
come. Dr. Lawn's hook is a full and important addition to those 
niaterials, such aa in German is ranked under the useful preposition 
" au, !ur, *um It is no detraction from the merit of his great industry 
if it he so placed. Research docs not yet permit of more. ^\Tiile I agree 
with my friend, the venerable writer of the Forewoid, that the author’s 
judgment of problems is sober and impartial, there are very maiiv 
problems in the history of the Pali Canon, whieh are here not even 
touched upon or recognized as existing. Even were the materials 
sufficiently to hand, the task of handling them in critical history would 
require of the historian the exclusive consecration of a much longer 
period of his life than has hen? been apparently the case, if atitlhing 
like mature judgments were to be reached. The usefulness of the work 
lies chiefly in its amounting to a bibliography, thematic, analj-tic, of all 
that many workers i in thU field have published for over half a century, 
a bibliography to which reference has bcea made easy by a rich index. 
In this way he has indeed earned the gratitude of many who will, 
when the present stump in Pali research has passed, find it well to 
have this work on their shelves. 


.Among minor matters which I deprecate arc such an uncritical 
statement ns " the Dhummapada contains the sublime teachings of 
the Buddha ". The very beginning shows this to be too rash a state¬ 
ment. In view of the very obvious gloss ituierted before couplets 1 
and 2, in which ' mind ' rcplmvs ' the man *, discordant with the 


ffolhaa themselves where the man acts " with the mind "^the I'pani- 
shadic mode of expression—I must protest, that " the Buddha ” could 
nirt well have " taught" both verses and gloss. Then the keeping 
alive the foolish Asofca-myth of lintu being held to have been teltgiouii 
missionarieshere Rhys Davids and Professor F. \V. Thontos should 
huTO taught him caution. Once more, it was ill chosen, in a history of 
Pali literature, to use not the Puli, but the Sanskrit spelling of the 

t t ^ «t«n« of trmtmrat dI vliit Gmnui srhol,™ 

vfntnhulrd. Thiur naniH slvne srit qiioled. 
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fliimc Gofai^, And lastly, thero is e-vidence of haste in prew revisioD i 
the short lists of Errata could be naade twice os long. As a fellow- 
Sinner I speak here with great sympathy, Aod I note, e,g., that Ais 
printer too has judged his o^m wisdom superior when the word 
' causal' had to be reproduced, and has got in the uncorrected 
eontmiy ‘ casuai ’ I I repeat, these are minor Did time and 

space permit, more weighty matters cotUd have received comment. 
Dr, Iaw 3 Oonclnwqn, pp. fJ42-7, is a competent and modest r^sumd 
of what he has tried to do : “to give a general survey of canonieal 
and non-canonical Pali literature.-' " Points of interest and importance 
are left for future study and investigation ... we are still on the 

threshold of the study . . This is moat true, but he has helped 
It along. ^ 

C. A, F. R. a 


Tlie Livao DA Sefta dos Indios Oeientais {Brit. Miis. MS. Sloane. 
1820) of FATHEa Jaoobo Fesicio. S.J. Edited with an lutre^ 
daetjon and notes by Jari. Charpent'ier. (With the support 
of the Vilhelm Ekman University Fund. Uppsala, J pp. 252, civ. 
Uppsala; Cambridge; W. Heffcr A Sous, Ltd., 1933. 

The mternatioualism of the scholar-world is not a new phenomenon ; 
would that the world, in its other social phases, were not so far behind 
It I Here is a book, largely in English, by one hQ^-ing a name not 
English, published by and in the land of the Swedes, about an Italian 
Jesuit, from a MS. in early scventeenth-ccntiuy Portuguese, the subject 
being the sect of the Eastern Indians, in other words the religioiis 
cult of India from Calicut to Malabar. M'hnt a noble comity of man 
in the quest (o) to leatii about and benefit his fellows, (fr) record what 
he had Icamt that others might leam ! It k ten years since 
Dr. Charpentier told thk Journal (II, 732 ff.J about the MS., and he 
has now found means to edit and publish it. What a pity he oould 
not follow up the edition with an Englkh tmiwlation I Who among 
us can read Portuguese 1 

The hundred pages of Introduction give a comprehensive sketch 
of “ the extent of European actjuaintance with Hindu religion and 
mythology", from Ktesias of Knidos. 400 B.e„ to the end of the 
sktecath century, which should be a mine of reference to the student. 

C. A. F. Ruvb Davids, 
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M-Lvameyodaya 3 ELEMI^^^^^1^V Treatij5K ox the Mimam^a »y 

NaIlavasa. Edited with an English translation by C. KusHaN 
Eaja and S. B . Survanarayaka Sastri^ and a foreword by 
Professor S. K.irpprs\VAMl Sastrl pp. li + 345. .Adyar, 
3ifadrus: Theosophical Publishing Honso^ 1933. Rs. &. 

To Naiayapa Bhatta of IWakhar in th* sixteenth century, we 
owe the Nardiptpya and th« PrakriiftimrvaJmit together with other 
IcEia eelebrated works, among which the Alarnfft^yodaya deserves a 
creditable place. It can claini no great originality; the editors have 
ascertained that it ia in effect an abridgment of the Nliiiuilvavirhh^m 
of Cidananda Muni, but that the material of that work has been 
rearranged, and that Niiriiyaoa's treatise is better adapted than its 
prototyxK? to sen^e as an introduction to the study of the Mlmlmsa 
system as cxpoundcfl by KuinArila Bhatta. Narayai^a himself did 
not complete the w^ork ; the section dealing with means of knowledge 
alone Ls hLs, and that on objects of knowledge lias boon supplied, but 
in a kindred spirit, by a later Narayapa. There is no doubt of the 
interest and utility of the work os a means of comnienGing the study 
of the philosophic elements of Mimiiihsa. The authors briiig out, 
on the w'hole clearly und effectively, the divergenccH between the 
doctrines of Prabhakara atid Rumarila, and sbed considerable light 
on the relation of their A'imvs to those of Advaita Vedanta, Nyaya, 
and certain aspects of Buddhist doctrine. It is no defect of the work 
that it does not reveal any pfofnndity of thought; that would merely 
be out of place in such a treatise^ nor, of coursCi b thefe any reason 
to suppose that Xaiayaoa lYaa a thinker of independent views. 

The first edition of the text appeared as far back as 1912 in the 
Trivandrum Sanskrit Seriea+ Xo. XLX. The editors have found another 
MS. and they claim with justice that they have substantially improved, 
in part by its aid, the text of the treatise. But their greatest service 
consists in the English translation which they have given ; it b of 
great value even to those faniilbr with philosophic Sanskrit, and may 
confidently lie retied upon by students of philosophy who cannot 
make much of the Sanskrit text. Due recognition should be paid 
to the us44u 1 notes (pp. 311-334) and to the succinct and very con¬ 
venient list of doctrinal differences (pp. xli-U)* The ordy criticism 
that need be offered is that the glossary b inadequate, and that an 
index woukl have iK^e.n of great value. This defect ■will, it may bo 
hop«h removed in a later edition of a most useful work. 

A. B. R. 
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The Bhamat! op Vacaspati on Sankara's BRAHsrAE&TRABHASTA 
(CATuasCrra!). Edited with an Englist traiwlatioti by S, S. 
Siirvanaravana Sastri and C. Kunhan Raja, and a foreword 
by Sir S. RAUiiAKRistfSAN. pp. Ixxiv + 245 (Devanaj^ri text) 
+ 318. Adynr, Madroa; TheoAopbical Publishing Idouse, 1335. 

Saiikera’s views on the Bfah>na Siilnt are eaailr nccesaible to 
studepta of Indian pbUoaopliy in exceUeat tranaiations, but the 
comment of Vacnapati on tliB has bitberto been withheld 

from ail save the very linutcd circle of those who can penetrate 
unaided to the meaning of his teehnloal diction. It is accordingly 
of groat impottance that Ida vdewa should be made accessible, and 
the portion of has work here presented is that which is of the greatest 
general interest. The diJHcultica of the task undertaken arc manifest 
and serious. One is confronted with the fact that Vacaspati expressed 
his views with reference to current dUeussious and criticisms of which 
we have but the most fragmentary knowledge, and that inevitably 
we must often fail to realize the exact force and point of his remarks. 
The editors point out that it is clear that Vacaspati used the fimhitia- 
suiiihi of Mflndana and the I’niirapiitlikS, n fact which is helpful in 
elucidation of his pouita, hut it is clear tliat he had many texts before 
him of which we know nothing certain. An excellent example ia 
afforded by the citation on p. 122 which runs in our te.xt: f/rtifinhufi, 
Bmidfiisidd/iajh t» tai lad amd ifi. Ifow. of course, in the Sutra, 

iv, 1, 50, vre have a doctrine sinular to the citation, but with tlie 
esscntijil difference of the omission of m. But it is probable that 
the temptation to omit the an must be resisted, for in the Xyava 
the aphorism is the expresssion of the asatia/yavoda doctrine of the 
Naiyayikas, while the Kalpataru of Amalanandn and the BM/m- 
tililaka both give the doctrine in the /JMawiti as expressing the salkd^ 
tyntwda. It seemis impossible, therefore, to correct as suggested, as 
the editors reluctantly admit (p, 302). It is impoBsible to doubt that 
in other cases where the editors have been in donht the solution 
evades us, simply because we have not the ueceasaiy knowledge to 
explain the exact doctrine with which Vacasputi was concerned. 
Even so, there is no doubt that the editors have made a very real 
success of their difficult and perplexing task of translation. 

The editors have given in a valuable introduction useful help in 
appreciating the doctrines set out by V'acaspati. Tliey justly admit 
that he is lacking in originality, and they comment quite fairly on 
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the difficulties in which he is involved in his treatment of the con¬ 
ception of Jlvanmukti (pp. xli-xli.r, 269. 270). It is perhaps more 
doubtful whether oceaaional allusions to Western phiJosophlea! doctrine 
are of much aid. It may he doubted if we are helped to understand 
Vacaspati by the assertion (p. atxii) t “ He would aeem to have more 
sympathy with the .Aasociationist and the Behaviourisst evplanationa 
of the acquirement of meaning than with an explanation like that 
of the Gestalt psychologist."' Nor ore the doctrines of Bradley and 
Bosanquet perhaps of much value for compariaon with Vedantic 
doctrines. But these at most are minor blemishes in a very useful 
work. It is more surprising to find that is mterpreted 

in a manner uiuiecesaarilv' reatrictcid (p. ^3). 

.4. B. K. 


The Ghesa^da Samhita* Translated by S^rTS CHAKnaA Vasu* 
pp. xviii + 132. AdyarT Madras: Theosophical Publishing 
House, 1933. Rs. 2.8.' 

The OAerai^^ SamAi/d is a well-knowp treatise on Hatha-Yoga, 
which shares much material with the popular /ifUA^f/cffaprmilptAd. 
The value of this translation, which originally appeared in 1893„ 
lies in the fact tliat its author received instruction from his Gum 
in the mode in which the enrioua exercises inculcated were to be 
performed^ and is able to assure us of the valuable character of some 
at least of these performances. Me wisely insists on the necessity 
of expert guidance in the perfotroaiice of pmtidydim^ lest insanity 
and not clairvoyance be the outcome. Hat ha-Yoga is not to be con¬ 
founded with asceticism any more than the training of an athlete. 
Lievitation Is produced by the KhecurT Mudra (iii, 25~T)k and ita 
possibility is asserted (p* xiv)+ though western science lias not yet 
determined its conditions. Further enlightenment may be expected 
from the edition of the If^ifkat^offapfadlpiM announced by the 
publishers. .4. B* K , 

The YoGA-SARA-SAifGiHAHA OF Vijsana Bhiksl?. Text in Deva- 
nagari and English translation by Gasoanatha Jjia. pp, 118 + 
xiii + 75. Adyar, Madras: Theoaophical Fublisbing House, 
1933. Rs. 3. 

This little volume con tains a revised edition of the translation 
of the yfMjrimrftmm^aAa, which l>r. Gang^niitha Jha luadc imme¬ 
diately after leaving coUege in 1892, and which was published by liis 
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friend, tte late Tookaram Tatyn, Needless to say, the nea' versios 
is a most satiafactot}' substitute for the orijnual. and renders available 
both to students of and aspiiante to Yoga a treatise of a specially 
suitable kind. 

The text which » appended to the translation is edited by 
VindhyeivarlpraBadaiannaD, and tike the translation is apparently 
a second edition j at least the wvdritaiuidMpatta referred to on p. ix 
does Dot appear to be reprinted, and it may be assuined that its 
contents have been embodied in the text. The whole makes a very 
acceptable aod convenient addition to the valuable series of ttans- 
lations of philosophical works which we owe to the Theosopliical 
Publishing House. 

A. Berrikdale Keith. 


.fVX IxTRODVCTlOXTO BLrDDHIStEsOTERl.SJf. Bv BeNOVTOSH BHATTA- 
charyva. pp. vlii +184, 12 pi. Oxford Universily Press, 
1932. 13s. 

Dr. Benoytosb Bhattachari'ya, the gifted son of the late Mahania* 
hopadhyaya Haraprosad Baxtri, has dedicated this new work of his 
to the sacred mciuoiy of his father. To the dedication is affixed the 
well-known lofty stanxa of the G\ta (ii, 20):— 

Na jayaft. mriyate iw kadSrin 
Adytmt bhutrS bhtvitd iiti jm bhiiyaA | 

Ajo lu/yuA iaimto 'yam jmrano 
A'a hitnyaf^ kionyamani iarire || 

Filial piety is alw'aya apt to inspire deep reverence; leaiming and 
a thorough acquaintance with one’s topics inspire conbdenee in the 
reader; and Dr. Bhattechaiyya is undoubtedly poaseased of all 
these g^ qualities. It is only to be regretted that with these excellent 
capacities he has produced a hook the general tendency of w hich will 
scarcely convioce any scholar who surveys with an unbiassed mind 
the things dealt with here, viz. the Buddhist Vajrayana and the 
doctrines of the Tantnis. 

The learned author tries to prove that already the Buddha himself 
was by no means averse to the appliance of magical rites, and that 
coi^quently the development of Buddhism which we know as 
Vajrayaua has its roots already in the earliest teaching of Buddhism. 
That the Buddha himself was something of a magician we can, un¬ 
fortunately, neither prove nor disprove ; however, there seems to be 
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no basis for such a anggeation withLo the oldest canonical texts. And 
in this connection Vi'b tu^y as well remember that Aioka^ who Wfia 
imdoubtedlj a strong devotee of the Buddhiat faith, in his ninth 
Rock-Edict preaches against such magical rites as arc practised at 
child-birth, marriage, etc, iVnyhow, the iimtances brought forth by 
Dr, UhattacharTTn from the old texts prove nothing ; for what b 
described in those passages is the perfomiance of wondcTS by followers 
of the Buddha, not the practising of magical rites. 

Dr, Bhattacharyyab opiiUotis are clear-cut and definitely »tatefl * 
they w'ill, however, meet with hut scanty applause from his fellow'- 
seholars. He vehemently denies that the Vajrayanft should l>e called 
idolatiT "** Still we venture to ask : if not thatp whjit cbe should it 
be called, seeing that its adherents worship a considerable mimher of 
terrible, disgusting, and partly obscene deities 1 If this be not idolatry 
then we have aince innunieruble ceuturiea become used to a wrong 
and perverted sense of that word- He further ridiculea the idea that 
the deities of the Vajiayana—thc plurality of them apparently female 
ones—have an^dhing to do with KAIT or wdth in general. 

It is quite true that the deities of the Vajrayana may have influenced 
the i^ktism and Kali worship of Bengal and made them still more 
revolting than they were at an earlier date. It is also quite as true 
that the female deities of the VajKiyiliui ore mostly exact counter¬ 
parts of the blood-soakedt akull-garlandcd Kali, Diirga, Camuodfl or 
whatever the horrible goddesses and ^ktis of Hiriduiaiii be called-^ 
And though I am not quite prepared to follow Sir John Marshall Jn 
finding, at Moltenjo-Daro, exact traces of verj'^ old k^akti-woreWp, 
there cannot be the sfigbtest doubt that the cult of terrible “ mother- 
goddesses belongs to the most primitive ingUKlients of eveij Indian 
religion, that such colts were tjspecialiy welcomed within the pale of 
iSaivism, and that from there it spread into the debased Buddhism 
of Easteni India and further into that of Nepal, Tibet, etc. Few 
developments within the history of religions seem to stand out clearer 
than this one. 

The learned author, iu the concluding chapter of hb work, tells 
us that “ the Taiitras t^hould he regarded os the greatest contribution 
of India to worhl-culture(p. 165}, and that the Tnntric culture is 
the greatest of all cultures ” (p. 17J seq.). As thb is appirently not 
meant for a bad joke, we must take it as it ^ands ; then it is, however, 

^ Cf. P.g. -VaifUfmd Et&ndcng vn tip uhni qf ft ivrpms iriih Kill on iIip 

chut of etc. 
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wholly udintelligibleH It wotild, indeed^ be nioumful to think thiit 
the Tantraa^ these more or less lunatic li^aroles dealinii^ with filthy 
and obacene riteSp dctailiiig the worship of horrible and disgusting 
deities, and prescribing terrifying tnagical practices for the destruction 
of wholly innocent pei^ns shonld he the highest ontcome of the Hindu 
spirit. Fortunately, this is not bo ; nor will Dr. Bhattacharyya ever 
be able to convince any sensible per^w>n that this is the case. 

Though the book is generally carefully written and contains quite 
a number of very instnictive passages, there is no lack of minor slips, 
of which sonic may be shortly mentionetl here. 

p. n- I t Caste, as the learned author Raj's, undoubtedly is an 
Indian institution. Still, its germs arc certainly to be found already 
in tho Indo-lranian period, if not earlier *; for franiaii society wad spht 
up into classes of priests, warriors^ and farmers eortesponding to the 
three Inglieat castes.* And outside the pale of such a society there 
certainly existed also in Ancient Iran a great nuinher of low elements 
corresponding to the Dasos or Sudriiax 

p, 3, n. 2 : Even though filial piety may lead Dr. Bhattacharyya 
to think that the paper by Mm. Haraprasad Sastri on the \ratyas 
is tho most itiuminating one on the subject, tbk may well be doubted, 
as there e.Tists a welbbnown ond soiuowbat extensive modern literature 
dealing with the ^'ratyas. 

p. 6, n. 2 ; In the quotation from ilanu (U 31) read '^pfidatah. 
p, 9: nimeam b the quotation from the 
is rendered by "* night-revellers; road "dgres”^ 

p. 2(1 1 There is an unnccessarj^ series of miapriats in the names of 
the six heretical teachers. Read : Pfiiapa Kaasapat Slakkliali Gusatu,, 
Ajita Xesakambali, FakTjdho Ksccayana and Nigaa^ha Xataputta. 

p. 2fi, n. 1 : Tlie edition of the S^iMudurmmndii that ought to be 
quoted nowadays is+ of course, that by Mr+ Jobnaton (1&2S). 

p, 34: Why pac^rtie should be rendered by is quite 

unintelligible. 

p. 44 seq.: In spite of a great many words tlio author has not 
succeeded in clearing up the problem of Uddiyifm. Wlicther the name 
can ho connected with the trdi mentioned by Patanjali on p. iv, 2,99, 
remains uncertain. 


^ Cf. B.^. the Lntfl Pa*fe«or WmdMth in thp iotradmtiU’n hh ^tkoli of thp 
Tdim CmiiMgt I 

■ Cf. further, M. JA^y, Si. inwqa. 
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p* 66 8cq.: On tbe ilste of Saralui, cf. also Shaliidulbh, Le^ciumti 
mystiques de Kauha rf df Sarahs, p. 29 seq. 

p. 96 i It sc«Diii that Dr. Bhattachaiyya ought to bo aware that 
the Chriatian name of Professor Griinwedcl b not ** Arthur ”, 

Pi 113 1 ith the idea that Slahakala eats the evildoers, of- the 
wclUknowu situations in BhagaradgM, xi, 26 seq., and Dante, /tt/mio, 
xxxiv, 53 aeq. 

p» 118 . That the Suddhists shonld hav*e bestowed upon Gatie^ 
the name of Pt^Atin is oatireJv new to the present writer. 

p. 133: The story of h ama and Yanuintaka appaiently is nothing 
but a double of the well-knoTm legend of Sva, Yama, and 
Markandcya-. * The popular belief that the buffalo is morc powerful 
than the bull ” baa got nothing to do with it. 

These short remarks are not meant to detract from the value of the 
book. It undoubtedly contains much valuable material which the 
author has m general handled with great skill. The main tendency 
of the work—the effort to raise to an abnomial height the tnisenibfc 
literature of the Tantia^—must, however, he proclaimed a total 
failure. 

J. a 


Philosopuv or Hixdv SADflASA. By Kaiisi Ka.vta Bkakma. 
With a Foreword by Sir SAUPABAnti FtAnuAKaiSHXAA’. pp. xvi 
+ 333. London: Kegan Poul, Trench, Trubner & Co., Ltd 
n.d. (19.12). 12?, aj. 

The present writer, unfortunately, is not aware whether this is 
the Orst great work of Professor \alini Kanta Biabmu or not, as bavin** 
himself only a veij- scant idea of philosophy he has not before met 
with any book by the learned author. However, even a somewhat 
Buperbeiat perusal of the work in question has revealed that it contains 
touch of uncommon interest and imparts much useful learning. The 
Professor himself, in his Preface, warns his readers—if they be not 
philosophers ex pro/esso-against some of hb chapters; and these 
have certainly proved too hnottj' to the present writer. 

The author tells us that he attempts “ a presentation of the practical 
side of Hindu Philosophy as manifested in the different religious 
systems of the Hindus ”. This practical side of philosophy h summed 
lip under the term Sadham " means to an end ”, which is said in 
the sphere of religion " to be ” user! to indicate the csaential pre¬ 
liminary discipline that leads to the attainment of the spiritual 
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experience whict is regarded as ttc siiiniiMifit bomm (the highest gwd. 
cw Siddki, i.e. cdiupletion and perfecstion) of enstence 

The work is dinded into two great patta, of which the fiwt one 
deals with “ Sadhanii in general " and contains five chapters treating 
the place of Sadhana in Philosophy and Religion, its diSerent stages 
and forms, and giving a historical survey of these various forms. 
The second part, which is by mnch the longer one. contains a survey 
of the Special forms of tiadbann, vk. the ^nno-wdn^—to which are 
attached chapters on the k/tma-t/wfa and the system of Patafijali— 
the Jnaua-tHarga, the bhakti-tmtrya, and the Tantric form of Sadliana. 
The final chapter {xv) deals with “The dilferent stages of Sadhana 
and the srathesis of its different forms in the Bkagavadglta " and winds 
up the whole work in an interesting and dignified way. If this be the 
start of Professor Nalini Kanta Brahma, he has indt^ made a very 
good one, and we wish him everj' snccesa in hia future reaesrehes, 
the results of which w^UI certainty prove important, 

J. C. 


Hindu Monism and PurRAusM as found in the Upaniahads and in 
the Philosophies dependent upon them. By Max Hunter 

Harrison. pp. siii _(- 324. Oxford Univetaitv Press, 1932 

11s. M. 

The author of this book is an Ainericaii missionaiy who has been 
working in Ceylon and has then, during two years, fttiidied the 
Upanishads and Indian philosophy in geneml in Columbia Universitv 
and in the Union Theological .Seminar)'. New York City. He tells 
ufl in the preface that Dr. J. X. Farquhar inspired him to undertake 
a selection of certain passages in the Upanishads meant for pubUdation 
in the Heritage of India Series, and that during the performance of 
this work he became comTneed that the Upanishads do not contain 
"one nonmtive system of thought by no means any new or 
startling diseovfMy, 

The book, which deals chiefly with the l.Tpanishads and their 
leading ideas, with the admita of Sankara, the modified adm,Vo of 
Rimiinuja, and the origins and pluraliam of the Siqikh)-!! sj-stem is 
undoubtedly well composed and can be read with interest. It Mrtamly 
contains no new ideas and has only made ample use of theories which 
are well known toen?iyone who has even ^-ery slightly busied himself 
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with Indian pWloiwz^pliy and its historical development. The biblio* 
graphy—which is very far from complete—coatnins a list of the wofIcb 
from which the author Ims obtained his knowledge, which seema 
mostly to be second-hand. Stilb he has made able use of his not too 
vast reading and created a work which will, no doubt, be useful to 
the atudent who wunts an introductioii into the doctrines of the leading 
Indian pliilosophiea. 

The etymology of brahtnati is shortly alluded to on p, 115 and in 
note I, It hm been exhaustively dealt with in the present writer's work 
Brahmn. Ehw spr(i^hmsse7tsch^filkh-&^rgfiiseh-relujiohege^cAkMtie^^ 
Unler^uchung, i^ ii (1932). X C. 


Histoby of I^^)UN Phiujsophy. By S. K, BiiLVAnKAR and K, D, 
Ranade, Volume \^I, Indian* Mysticissi: Mj^sticism in 
Maharashtni. By R, D, KaNade. pp. xlvi + 494, Poona^ 
1933, Rs, 15. 

In 1927 there appeared volijme ii of a really enormous work planned 
and undertaken by Profeawis Belvalkar and Ranadei viz* a fliKter^ 
of htdioh Philosi>ph^t w'hich will be completed in eight (or rather ninej 
bulky volumes. The first vohmic to be published contained a dcacrip- 
tjon and an analysis of the Upankhadio pbilosophy by l^fesiior 
Belvalkar. The one which was issued last year, and which is called 
Tol, viip is in reahty vii ; 1, for the authors tell us that there w ill appear 
a second part- of this same volume. What has now been published 
seenis wholly to be the w“ork of Professor Ranade and deals with the 
great Marat ha mystics, Jnanadeva, Xamadeva^ Ekanatha, Tiikarama, 
and Hamodasa. The second part will contain the story of nn'^icism 
outaide Mabariktra. We are^ however^ told in the preface (p, 31) 
that it is not vol* vn 1 2+ that will next make its appearance, but rather 
voL iii (Mahahharata) or vi < Vedanta) both of which •wDl be composed 
entirely by Professor Belvalkar. 

The life-stories of Indian saints generally are not very exciting^ 
though successive generations have, of course, ornamented their 
biographies vrith not a few wondrous happenings* Of the M^|ha 
saints dealt with here Tukarama and Ramadasa present a certain 
hifltorical interest through their connections with »Shiva]l, though even 
these connectiona seoni to have many obscure points. Indian 
chronology here as always is faulty ami uncertain; and the dates 
both of the birth and death of these famous mystics are generallv 
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besot with problems which Professor Ratuide has undoubtedly tried 
very hard to unravel—if everywhere with equal success escapes the 
present writer’s power of judgmeut. Anyhow, the most important 
items are not the scanty and rather monotonoits biographies of the 
live saints but their mystic doctrines which havn been extensively 
analysed and provided with an enormous lot of quotations ^in their 
proper works. 

Tho preface and the list of contents cover forty-six pages, while 
of the pages constituting the proper work some seventy are devoted 
to an index of sources, an index of names and subjects, and a biblio- 
grapbical note. Although the most extensive chapters ore perhaps 
a little trying, especially to scholars who arc not familiar with the 
literature in question, it must be confessed that Professor Ranade’a 
book makes rather pleasant reading and is full of learning and interest. 
It would, how«'Er, have been a very good thing if this volume could 
have been immediately foUowcd by the second part, so that, after 
having made a thorough acquaintance of the Maharii^tra myatJes, 
we might then have taken up the w orfc dealing with those of Bengal, 
HindOstan, and the Southern countries. 

That the Krjija Devakiputra mentioned in the CMtd, Vp.^ iii, 
17, 6, is originally identical with the of the BhagavadgMa (p. 3) 

cannot, according to my humble opinion, well be doubted; and 1 
may venture to refer to I A, lix. 121 ff., where I have put forth my 
opinion on tills problem. Professor Kanade appircntly acceptu the 
translation of the Taiitric mudm by parchfxl cereals " (p. 6), which, 
as fur as I understand it, is wholly out of the queatlonj Nor do I quite 
understand the learned author’s words concerning Kf^na and the 
Gopis (p. lOf.j. That K^pa, who is said to have been sporting with 
even l.fiHO maidens at one time, baa, of course, got nothing to do with 
the undoubtedly historical Krsna Devakfputra; he was originally 
nothing but a bucolic deity worshipped by the shepherd cimtc near 
)Iathura and, like other deitiea of the same ty-pe, he was by no means 
averse to amorous dalliance. Wdjcn and how' he became confounded 
with his namesake of epic fume is not known to us, nor do I feel aurc 
that we shall ever become possessed of all the details of this entangled 
storj*. WTiether the dates of the Tamil saints mentioned on p, 17 are 
to l>e taken for granted is by no means clear to me ; at least they do 
not tally with those afforded us by other authors, and the vrhole 
problem of Tamil literary and religious chronology seems to involve 

■ n. brlur, p. 
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a great deal of obscurity. Xor does tbe date of Hftmanaja (1050-11 ST)) 
given on p. 18 coincide with that accepted by the bto Sir R, 6. 
Bliandarkar and by other authorities. On p. 213 f, we ore told that 
Bhanudaaa brought back to Fundharpiir an iniage of Vitthala which 
Kreijara\n of ^ijayaDaga^ (Io09-1529) had dragged away to hb 
capital. The present writer is not aware whether this image is still 
meant to be in existence; in that ease it most have been brought 
back to Maharistra at least before 1565 as the Sluhaininadan 
conqneiore luadc total havoc of the great temple of Vilthalaa^^min 
at Hampi.* 

These small remarks are. of course, only mcaut to betray the great 
interest with which the present writer has perused the extensive work 
of Professor Ranade. 

J. C. 


The Saktas. An Introductory and Comparative Study. By Ernest 
A. Pavxe. pp. 153. (The Religious Life of India.) Y.M.C.A. 
Publishing House, 5 Rtiasell Street, Calcutta, 1933. 

The Saktas and their literature, the Tanttas. have been of evil 
fame since long time ago both within and outside their native country. 
The \ aisuavas ^and even other sects—have heaped abuse upon these 
their spiritual opponents j and European scholars of difierent ereeda 
and opinions have been at one in denouncing the infamous rites 
prescribed in the Tantras and practised by the devotees of the ^kti. 
And it scarcely secnvi marvellous that a sect practising human sacrifice,* 
cxcesaivc consumptioti of intoxicating li(]uor, and hideous sexual 
orgies as the means of salvation shoo Id not be able to count upon anv 
great degree of a\'ni pathetic understanding. 

However, Sir John Woodroffc^who. according to Mr. Pa>-ne. 

is not wholly identical with the mysterious Arthur Avalon ^_ 

Dr, Benoytosh Bhattaclinryya, and perhaps even other writers have 
lately pleaded the cause of i^ktlsm and Tantrism, though they haw, 
according to my humble opinion, done it with more enthusiasm than 
skill. W e are told by these writers that we are chiefly to interpret 
the Tantros spiritually and s^'nibollcally, that the hideous rites and 
magical nouseusc with w^hich they overflow is not to be taken in 

^ Cfl SiiWipll* ji /Jnipirv, p_ 200, 

■ Unman wia fomwiUy abotiahTd Is lOaS; howcvn-. it Iim unaoulfledly 

In A llnuletl even darirp later yMra— at leiut iq Ajwnm. 
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a litf'rol but in a highly spiritual way* This is axidcntly to Qvcrmto 
the credulity of European readers j and at any rate the majority of 
the Tantric aectarians do not appear to have hit upon such an inter* 
pretatioi{*of their sacred texts. 

However, it can only be useful to get an impartial description of 
the ways and practices of the S^aictas-at least as far as they are known 
and can be properly described. Mr. Paj-ne, who haa probably seen 
missionary work in India, bos made a praiseworthv effort to furnish 
us with such a description. It would be unjustiHable to suggest that 
he is an advocate of the ^aktn cause for lie has lus eyes well open to 
the abominations of their religion. On the other side he seems to think 
that there may really be found within the Tantras something of value 
besides the grossly cruel and sensual rites and the jumble of nonsensical 
and horrifi-iiig magic that fill most of their pages. Mr. Pavne also 
points out that some of the finest pieces of Bengali poetrv have been 
inspired by the worship of Kali, the great .Mother Goddess. This may 
all be quite right, still the present writer can have no doubt that 
India, and especially Bengal, would have been in a considerably 
happier and more lofty status were it not for the existence of the 
Tantras and the debased cults of ^ktism. 

The author seems to be somewhat too prune to accept the thcorv 
of a Dravidiati influence on Indian religion, and he has made no happy 
choice in taking Professor Slater for his guide in this field of research 
It is fairly safe to assort that the Pravidiuns, whereTCr thev did issue 
from and whatever were their racial connections, have nei-er occupied 
the greater part of the Indian peninsula. It seems, how'e%’cr, highly 
probable that at a fairly rciiiotc ago they enteral the Indus valley 
through Baluciistan and later on betook themselves- posaibly under 
At}'un pressure—towards the IXwan and the extreme soutb. Their 
presence on the eastern coast simply means that the Andliros or 
Tclugus at one time conquered those parts and took up their habitat 
there ; however, there are no definite proofs known to me that they 
ever penetrated further than the southern frontier of Orissa. That 
the builders and inhabitants of .Mohenjt>-Daro were Proto*Dravidians 
now seems to be a favourite idea, though it can. of course, not be pro^’cd 
at the present state of our researrhes. Mr. Payne does not, however, 
seem to have ohsen'cd the hypothesis of Sir John Marshall that 
l^akti cults i» n«ef are to be met with already in Mohenjo-Dnro. 

' On Slater’t book, rf. Or. Bunott in ISe^, p. 4Si5 IT. 
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It would be useless to discuss tcrnunolc^’ on this pc bit. Pfiraonally, 
I feel sure that Mother Goddesses figujted largely in the cults of 
Mohenjo-DaTO •, isakti-worship in its essential sense, however, may 
have orfginatcd not only at a much later date but in quite a different 
part of India. 

Upon the entangled questions connected wntli the various cults of 
female goddesses much bght is undoubtedly shed by the curious 
work of Mr. iiriffault called The Mothers, though the opinions of its 
author ate partly rather eirtruvagant and his mnterialfl not alway's 
quite faultless. That Mother Goddesses are peculiar to the cults of 
Crete, Asia Major, Syria, Mesopotamia, and India — nnt to mention 
other countriea~"Seems beyond doubt. There seems, however, to have 
been but little place for them within the religious of Northern and 
Central A.sia to which that of the Aryans did no doubt originally 
belong. 

That Siiktiam in Bengal has had several revivaLs during times of 
poUtical upheavals and general unrest is an interesting obBer^’atioD, 
and one which is acareely astonishing to the student of Indian history 
and reUgions. It has long been obvious to the present uritcr that 
fiiktisni and Kali worship went through a mighty renaissance about 
1905 and were intimately eouuected with the epidemic of political 
assassinations raging in Bengal and elsewhere during that and the 
following years. And I may perhaps be e.vcused for quoting a few 
tines published in a Swedish general history ’■ some years ago: " Bengal 
is the home of horrible and bloody cults of a disgusting nature and 
intimately connected with the terrible gore-drippiiigand skuU-garlauded 
goddess Kali. One of her cluef temples is at Calcutta ; and the popubr 
hymn Bande MStaram praises her as the deity' protecting the holy 
soil of Bengal from the reigu of the foreigners. Kali hiia an eternal 
longing for blood ; and ecrtaioly nothing could be more pleasing 
to her than the Bacrifice of the blood of the loathed mkcrhfts. To 
make a disagreeable story short : the numerous murders of Anglo- 
Indian and Hindu officials, that culminated in 1909 and were generally 
performed by young Bengali students, were, according to the ideaa 
of the aasassiiiH, not only political attentates but alio human sacrifices 
to Kali.” 

That (iaurT simply means ” the yellowish one ” and has got nothing 
to do with the gour should not be doubted ; nor k there any shadow 


* JlVp UK5S, S14. 
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of doubt that Cwtorin is a Portiij^«M' retidcring of Kumiirl (p. 7). 
On the dismemberment of Sat! (p. 7 f.J, litcmture haa been <)uoted in my 
edition of Fenicio’s Livro ita Setia do« Indict OneiKait (Cpsak, 1935), 
p. 190- That tmulrS within the series of the panm tnoMmA ahoiilrl 
ever have meant annhing but “ mystic gestures’* (p. 16, u. 1) is pure 
invention which is not to be credited- The well-known article ** AghorT '* 
by Crooke in the EHK., i, eontoios the most vivid description of these 
filthy and horrible feasts (p. 28). There arc. within the work of 
Mr. PuTOe, really very few and very slight mistakes or miawritings ; 
however, forms like dclajatra (= efoky^ra) and some other ones seem 
rather unnecessary in an otherwise very successful work. 

J. C. 

L’Ixi>e PROFoxDe. Toukarani, Par Michel Lennes, S-J. pp, 38, 
Louvain : I^lditions de rAucam, 8 Rue des Recoil ets, 1933. 

This IB a sliort bqt quite able pamphlet on Tukuram, the saintly 
Marat ha poet of the time of Sbivaji, written by a Jesuit Father. 
The biographical data seem to have been taken over from Abbott's 
translation of that part of Mahipati’s BhcktntHcmfia dealing with 
Tukariim. while for the extracts from his poetry the author is spparentlv 
indebted to the work of Fraser and Marat he. MTicther Fother I^nis 
is himself a ^lunlthi si^holar escapes me. At any rat* he has apparently 
busirtl himself with ikiiskrit ; and this makes it a little trying to 
find him repeating the recurring but faulty tran-slntion of the I'pani- 
ahfulie ndt ncti by " not so. not so pas ainai, pas ainsi For wWi 

always meant “ no. no and will jie^*er mean an^iihing else. To 
the man who first formed this expression the Supreme Spirit could 
only be described by menns of the pure negation -an idea which is 
foreign neither to the later development of Hindu religion nor to 
certain amongst the schoolmen. 

J. C. 

SAHmi'A-KATNAKaHA. Edited by T, R, Cjiixtamaxi. pp. xix -H 126. 

Madras ; Printed at the Diocesan Press, Vepery, 1932. 

It is a time-honoured thesis that .Sanskrit literatun? contains 
verj' few historical works ; and what there is has taken the form 
of mostly not very entertaining epic poetry. No doubt the Maba- 
bharata and even parts of the Puriinas may (.-ontmu some traces of 
what was once real history, while the RamayuQa seems to be entirely 
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foiind€<l upon u &art«s of old folk-talcs : there is at least, not the 
8light4?3t reasoQ for snggestijig tliAt it contains the story of the spread 
of Aryenisni tovrords the South, and the apes are certainly not 
Dnividiane. Otherwise there is only the KajatarafigipT, which is 
imdoubtedly a historical ROiirtie of great value, while the GaUdavaha, 
the works of Padmagiipta and Bilhat^a, and perhaps a few others 
are hintorically of very slight importanee. 

Mr. T, It. Chintartiani, a I^tnrer at ^kdraa University, however* 
tells us that there exists in Orbsa and in the South a small scrica 
of historical poems of which only a few seem to be available In print. 
One of these is the S^il^ralnaknra, composed b}" a certain Yajiiana- 
rayaqa Dikfita during the first half of the seventeenth century* This 
Yajilanaruyapa was the swn of Go\dnda Dlksita and a conrt-poct of 
Raghuimtha Nayaka of Tanjore. As Govinda Dik^ita served the 
worthless king Acyata Raja of Vijayanagar, who died in 1542, he 
mufit have been of a fairly great age when his son Yajnan^Yanfli 
was bom | and we are told in the introduction {p. f,) that he 

remained for a prolonged time a bachelor. 

The Sakitf^iralnak(ira contains sixteen cantos and ends rather 
abruptly. It ih a sort of panegyric of Aeyuta Raja and Raghuniltha 
Nayaka* The exploits of Htndu princes have, with few exceptions, 
not been, very grand and exciting, nor could this be said to have 
been the case with the two rulers glorified in tins poem. It is com¬ 
posed according to the old and w'dl-wom rules regulating the kai^ ; 
it certainly does not present iiiiieh of interest nor docs it betray any 
prominent poetical inspiration* However, we ought to feel grateful 
to ^Ir. Chintamani and his collaboratom for having made this poem, 
even if it be rather indifferent, available to their fellow-scholars. 

J. C, 


Tite Doctrine of pRAJXi-r.lftA^llTA as exposed in the .Abhi- 

SAMAYALAMXARA OF ^lAlTRinfA. Bv E. Ob EH MILLER, l?epnnt 

from Orienfalmr vol. xi. pp. I 133, Oslo, 1932* 

Dr. OlsermilJer, a pupil and eolliiborator of Professor Stcherbatsky, 
like bis ^uru is just as much at home in Sanskrit us in Tihotant which 
seems a nece^ry on tilt for Ireing able to wmrh upon the literature of 
the Mahayilna and upon Buddhist, philosophy in gencntl. A previous 
bulky work of his ^ cciiitaiued a translation, with introduction and 


' Cf. ¥*1, iK, pp, S1-30fi, 
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not^. of the Utiaralardm of Maitreja. In tho present paper ho hna 
taken up another work by the same author, the Abhi^ma^aJm^iMrar 
and dealt with the doctrine of prnjMpammiUl as exposed within this 
bookp which in Tibetan tradition enfoj’s a great fame, Pp* I'-lOO 
contain the real treatise, whicli Sa d.ivided up intosi.x chaptci^, dealing 
with the literature coniiected wdtli tlie Ab/tisofmydiamkaraj the different 
paths {imvaha^ prat^iabuddha^ ^Iahii)^Da path) and the stages of 
the H[Havana and of the Bodhiaattva, the eight pffddrtha's and the 
aeventy of the Ahki^waf/alQtnkafa, the concordance of the 

degret^s of the Path wdth the £^ubjeets of that work, and filially with 
the author of the work and his ^tem^ Then foHow" about thirty 
pages containing an Index of Technieol Terms in Sanskrit and Tibetan, 
which is indeed a most useful one. 

Tills work by Dr. Obermiller, like hU previous ones, ia uadouhtedly 
one of great and lasting merit. Just as are the w^orks by lloseaberg 
and Stcherliatsky. alijio those by Obermiller arc indispensable to 
everyone w ho is busying himself with researches In BuddhLst philosophy 
and its various stages of development. To a scholar who^ like the 
present w'riter, is unacquainted with Tibetan and only filightly at 
home in the doctrines of Buddhism they, nnfortuTiatcly, to a great 
part, remam books sealed wdth seven seals. 

JaRL CHAWf'KNTlISR. 


Thk Cri'j^ade op Nicopolis. By Aziz Surival Ativa. pp. xii + 234, 
London ; Methuen & Co., l^J. lOj. (kf. 

This monograph on the historically so momentous battle of 
Nicopolis in 1396, its prelude, its immediate consequences and its 
importance in medieval history m the kat serious crusading enterprise 
from Christendom against tslam^ is without any doubt a most useful 
contribution to our knowledge of the period. Although there existed 
already a rather extensive bibliography on the subject, as well in 
general works as in special studies, the author has l>een able to make 
use of many new* docunientary sourcps or to profit, in a more correct 
form, from sources only imperfKtly known hitherto. After having 
given, in Ids first chapter, a ffurvey of European poHtica] conditions 
at the €'nd of the fourteenth century, the second cliapter offers gleanings 
froTii the propagandist Hteiaturc of the same century in Christiaii 
countries, which make us desirous of getting acquainted wi th the more 
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resfuparehea on the subject which he piciriiaea to in n later 
work. This litemturc is significant for the general trend of thought 
that still animated in the later Middle Ages the intellectual centres and 
at the same time for the ktiowletlge as well as the ignorance of 
geographicaL political, and religious conditions in the Near East. 
It reveals n great contraat between the Christian and the Mahaninia- 
flan worlds, as far ns in the latter hardly any traces of reasoned 
propagandist literature — l>esidcs the reli^ous traditional obligation 
of the Holy — are to be found ; the Turkish chronicles of the time 

justify the Ottoinan conquests only by saying that the people living 
in the conquered tciritories had bad rulers, which no doubt w“as the 
case. This contrast show's the inteUectuiil superiority of the 
Christ iana, but at the same time their weakness. The foUowmg 
chapters treat sneecssively of the preparations for the battle, the 
march of the crusaders, the composition of the hostile armies, and the 
battle itself, while in chapter vii. The Aftemmth, is uudertakeu 
the laborious w'ork of investigating the didicult negotiations and 
tratisactioDS connected with the raising of ransom for the high 
Burgundian and other French nobles who had fallen into Turkish 
captivity- Chapter vili^ Conclusion^ gives an epilogue in which the 
author points out how the ChristiaD defeat at Nicopolis was only a 
s>'inptoni of the breaking up of the early mcflicvnl unity of Euro|>ean 
Christendom on ntconnt of the awakening of national tendencieSp 
a concluition with which it is diHicult not. to agree. 

Throughout the whole book the battle of Nicopolis has been 
treated from a point of view of European history, w'hicb is nat urally 

indicated by the fact that the European sources and documents are 
in an overwhelming iiiajority against the EkisEem sduices. Soniu 
literary and statistical documents are piesentetl in the firet sm appen¬ 
dices. In addition the work is closed by an extraordinarily extensive 
bibliography, which comprises many work.^ of general reference 
(including the Qui^nn), wbich certainly have been of much use to the 
author but which have no immediate relation to the subject treated^i 
The more special pirt of the bibliography appears to be fairly 
complete^ there exists a dissertation on the l>attle of Kicopolis by 
Gustav Kling {Berlin. I90fib w hich seems to have escaped the author's 
attention. It would perhaps be useful in w^ork* of this kind to give 
in a special chapter a reasonefl discussion of the different kinda of 
sources and their relative value; for ninny important aourees the 
author has done m in the test itaelf, hut a spteinatical treatment 
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miglit be of greater use to the reader, especially if he is not well 
conversant with their iifttUTe+ 

In the bibliography the author dtea not a few oriental sources 
(unfortunately T^ntb rather many typographical errors as on p, 206: 
7’osJiA‘irT Z<td£ for faMopru Zadf). Nevertheless these soutccb have 
not come fully to their right, ’which applies especially to the ancient 
Ottoman Chronidea, of which the author has only tised the snoncTnous 
Turkish Chronicle edited in French by Buehon ia his Froissart edition, 
the certainly very important jVnnalea and PanJectes of l^tinclavius, 
and the edition of Uriij Bey by Babinger. ikime other ehronicles of 
the same kind, however, are since longer or shorter time available, 
such as " Neshri ” {ZDMG., xv), Zade (ed. Giese, Leipzig, 

1923); and another anonymous chroiiiele (ed. Giese, Breslau, 1&32). 
It ia true that these sources do not throw much more light on the 
facts, but they arc not without value, as hasliwn shown by F. Gieae, 
who has discussed the battle of Nicopolis in No. 3+, April, 1938, of 
the Ephetm rides OritvtaJf^ of Harrassowitz at Leipzig. It is note¬ 
worthy that Giesc here comes to the same eoneluaion as the author 
as to the date of the battle, n .1. 2oth September, 139fi (cf. p. 1 jl). 
Giesc further points out that nowhere is it said that Dogan ivas 
pomntander of the garrison of Nicopolis {cf, p. 61), It is likewise 
to be doubtwl if the inhabitants of the town were at Bayeiid a time 
mostly Turkish, as the town had lieen, until not long before, a 
Bulgarian town ; e’Hnin nowadays, ns the author sajii on p, 154> 
40 per cent of the inhabitants arc Bulgarian. 

The discussion of the di Recent Turkish troops in tlic Sultan'a army, 
on p, 71 sqq.. leaves place for some remarks. This applies especially 
to the '■ Sipahia ”, It is not cectaia if at Bayezid's time there were 
already paid “ Sipahia " l^esitlea the ftcf-holdere (tiwKirli and w'lfJi) 
and their retinue, who, as horsemen, were also called ** Sipahis **. 
The question of the Janissaries ia treated by the author with much 
prudence j mainly on the authority' of Ducaa he <s>iues to the con- 
elusion that at the time the Janissaries were levied only from the 
Christian pri-soners of war; this fact, however, is equally proved by 
the ancient Ottoman chronicles. 

FinaUv, something may be said on the question of whether Bayezid 
was the first Ottoman ruler who liore the title of Sultan, discussed 
in Appendix x (p. 157 sqq.), While we may be thankful to the author 
for collecting material on this question from a number of Arabic 
literary' and from numiaiuatieal sources, it would seem that the solution 
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of the problem mmt be ^ught in anotheif dimtion. It is quite 
certain tbat io Tnrkey itself the ruler was not called Sultan, but 
mostly Khuiik'nr^ as appears from the Chronicles. But where the 
Ottoman rulers needed the use of a more ceremomotia titubtqre, ns 
on coins or in inscriptions, they made use of the Arabie-Persiau 
protocol ns known from Sdjuk times, ’where Sultan ** was a very 
high titK probably ainee the time of the first Seljuk conqueror of 
Perakt Toghml Befc (of. my article “ Sultno ” in the Evc^dopivdia 
of Jslam}^ Qn the other hand the word “ Sultan *" denotes in the 
Arabic litemture since the third ccnturi" of the Hijra any person w ho 
has some political authority and this use of the w^ord haa been msin- 
taiued even after, under special couditions, '‘Sultan ” had become a 
verj' high title. Hence the frequent occurrence of the word in Ibn 
Battuta «nd the apparent confusion in the other Amhic sources. 

In using the notes, w’hich have been placed at the end of the book, 
it is aUghtly inconvenient that there is no reference at the top of the 
pages to the chapter to w'hich they belong. 

J. IL Kha^ifks. 


Kitab au Aw uak (Section on Contemporaiy Poets). By Abu Bake 
Muhammau ibn Ya^a AsSfhx Edited by J. He’tworth Dukmk. 
Test and introductioa in Arabic. 9| x GJ. Pp* J + Tai. 
London : Luzac k Co., 10#. 

The Aur^q of Es Suit is well-known by name to all students of 
Arabic literature. The author, who Hourished in the tenth centuryi 
finished the portion of the 1>ook containing the history of the Abbasid 
KhaUfs and the poetry of members of their line and of certain others 
who were connected by rektioiiship with the Prophet, but died without 
having OOmplcted a dual section on other poetry of the Abhnaid time, 
Mr. Heyworth Dunne now publishes the text of this section, taken 
from a nnique mauuscript of the twelfth century at Cairo, which 
appears to represent us much of it aa w'as produced. 

The plan which Es ^ali followed in this part of hiS ^mok was to 
embody us mucli as possible of the poetry of the more obscure poets 
but only a selection of tbat of those of renown. The work of the latter 
was gencndly well known and bo hixnself had taken a prominent part in 
making it accessible by forming colicctrons. The poems cite<l arc 
generally accqnjpanjed by indications of the persons to whom they 
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addiresiswl or th^^ circEmatanccs under wliicb they were composed, 
atid socftc irtforrnatiofi about the authors is ^iven, uioJat of it in the 
form of rather diajoint<?d anecdotes. The work w arranged according 
to faetdiics, all poetd who belonged to the same family being brought 
togE^the^, and the faniiliea grouped alphal>etically under the names 
of their most prominent niember. 

The present volume brings under notieo aljout a dozen poeta^ 
mcmberM of three families of which Aban^ A.^ja" and Ahmad ibn 
Yuaiif atiind as the leading representatives. Ahan and A^’a* were 
both associated with the Barmukids and with HarCln er RaaliTd, 
Ahma<l ibn Vilsuf waa one of the ^dziers of El Ma*miin, The poetry 
collected in the book includes n good proportion of etdogSes and elegiea 
—the atock-io-trade of those who made their UveLLhood by poetry 
—but also many other pieces on n variety of subjects. Some of the 
poets and their poetry are treateil of in other books, El Ajgiirini, 
for instance, deals at some length with those who have been namcd+ 
ilr. Hcpvorth Dunne has examinwl this book and several others for 
the purpose of his edition and shows the result in Ida footnotes. It 
appears that something can be added occasionally to the examples 
of poeina given by Es but on the other hand he affbnls a gcjod 
deal concerning his subjects and their work which is not to he found 
elsewhere. As an illustration, he cites more than sixty verses of Aban s 
rendering of KaJila and Dinma in rhyming couplets, whereas El 
apporently the only other book that records any of this 
important poem, gives only two. Moreov'cr^ the minor poctis to whom 
Eh 5iili gives special attention are as a rule noticed in El vVghi^w only 
verv ftlightlv if they are not passed over there without mentionp and 
little about them is found in other Isooks. Additions to our knowdevlge 
of the Abbaaid poetry of the eighth and ninth eentnries are particularly 
welcome, because of the developments in Arabic poetry w^^hich were 
proceeding at the time+ Even if E^ ^uli did not make such additions 
his work would be important a* one of the earlic^it authorities for its 
subject. 

Mr. Heyworth Dunne's edition is a good one. The text that he 
produces is generally satisfactory. The illcgibUity of the matiu^^ript 
must have made ita eatablishment particularly difficult, and it is 
only in parts that he has been able to get help by comparison with 
other books. He acknowledges tbe assistance given to him by s«>me 
of hift Egyptian frienda in /solving problems that presented themselvea 
and doubtless aiicb Iidp must have been very valnab^; He has made 
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II number of excellent emendutiona, duly recorded in the footnote, 
where also he dmw^ attention to several passages which appear to 
be comipt. but cannot be restored with certainty* He supplies a gcrtxi 
number of nsfeful vowel ppinta and facilitates readings iikcwise+ by 
aoine explanations of dilhcnlt words and other coinTnents. In his 
introduction he gives an account of the Cairo mflnuBcript of the 
A'jVflh d Aufdq, and a life of Es Suli* He supplies an adequate index. 
Hia work has evidently been done with much care. 

The printing of the IjKwk b not always aa good as might be desired. 

51 r. Hey worth Dunne states that he means to publish the remaifimg 
portions of El Aunlq. Fragments of the book preaerved in various 
places appear to cover a good proportion of the whole of the original 
text. The publication is likely to include much new liistorical matter 
of value. 

K. Guest. 


Kasl SoxiologiBchc Studien ziit alttestanientlichen Litcratur 
und Religioiisgeschichte. Von Jepsen. pp. sii+ 250- 

Beck, Muenchen^ 1934. 

Nabi is used to denote those persons who are called in the English 
version sons of the prophetis^ The tiabi belonged to the Canaanit# 
religion, as is shown by the story of "Wen-Amon, and W'os unknown 
to Israel until they settled in Palestine^ when they borrowed the 
institution from the older eivili7*ation. In Judah the rnibi liecame 
part of the state religion and is found working with the priest at the 
capital ns, for example^ at the coronation of Solomon. It is suggested 
that David employed a nabi to get omcles for him from God till he 
got into his pow er the ephod with which the priests obtained omclea 
for him. In Israel on the other hand, the nabb never got State recogni* 
tiou Slid usually lived humbly on the alms of the poor. The stories 
show what the usihi would like to have been, a messenger from God, 
a mimcle worker, one who knew the future and thing;^ hiddea from the 
common man. Therefore he possessed haraMf to use the Muslim temu 
and w as a blessing to hb friends and a danger to hb enemies, Elijah 
and Klbha ivere not nabb but tradition turned them into nabb. In the 
stories about Eljali we can tnioe the development. At first be is the 
Tbhbite, ng moi?e than a voice bringing the message of God. later 
he is indde into a man of God ", a nabi, and a miracle-monger. The 
pre-cxilic writing prophets had nothing in common with those men^ 
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thougb le^iah has boon tumod into one bv popular legend. As a class 
they ojcifttod till the end of the Old Testament period ; Nehetiiiah 
was ftceased of snbornin^; usbb to proelaim him king, and Haggai 
and Zeehariah were tj'pical representatives of the cba^. During the 
centiiiies the conception of the nahi changed considerably and the 
contemptuotis question ** Is Saul also among the prophets iwould 
have hud no tneaning at a later date. Much of the history of fsmel 
was composed under the indneoce of this class. 

To review this Imok tborpngbJyt eomining ever)' reference, ivould 
take nearly as long as it took to write. A few points may be picked 
out. The statement that the centre of the northern kingdom was far 
from Canaanite influence (p. 169) Is cxtraordinaiy. I Sam. iii, 1 does 
not say ” till then there had been no visJona in Israel (p. 151). This 
might be a possible translation of part of the veTSe^ if it stood alone; 
but taken together with the rest, the wonl of the Ijord was rare/’^ it 
is impossible. Dr, Jepsen admits that it is hard to reconcile 1 Kings xx 
with what is known from the Ass}™n records. He does not refer 
to the surprising fact that in much of the chapter the king of Israel 
has no name, ft looks as if a popular tale had been attached clumsily 
to Abnb ■ especially as he ia nowhere else unrrDanded by a crowd 
of Yahwc nabis. 

Dr. Jepsen has written a stimulating, one might even say, a provoca¬ 
tive book. It is the fruit of much reading and acute thinking. If the 
biisis of his arguments is often slender* that is inevitable in dealing 
with the Old Testament. It may he exaggerated to say that his 
conclusions alwaj*^ contradict those of hU predccessorsp hut at least 
the note of contimliction is very marked. In places the book is more 
wordy than is necessary. Even if all the conclusions are not accepted, 
they w ill have to be met and answered. 

A. S. T. 


Kitab lijTiLAF al-Fuqajia' (das Konstantinopler FrapueutJ. By 
At-Tababi, Ed. Joseph Schacet. pp. xxiv+ 274. Leiden: 
E* J* Brill, 1953, 

The only thing to criticise in this book is the printing. The list 
of misprints is too long and it is not exhaustive. P, 216,1. 4, should 
he In midition to iiiinot dips, many letters have tliopped 

and others are smudgid. Here criticism stops. 
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TliP niunuscript is written witliout points but, as much of the 
text h known from other hooka, the task of madin^ it is not 3 ^ lUfficuJt 
as woold appear. Professor Schacht has done hia work ns editor 
thoroughly ami with imniense lahour. The text has been compared 
with parallel passages and all variants iiotwl in the margin. Much 
material is crammed into the short introduction, w^here the relation 
of tins book to its sources Ib discussed. {p^ sv, L 17) ahould 

be jt/iod. It is tempTing to suggest instead of ^wVl 

on p. 217 f 1. 17, The present text of p. 232 (foot) says that the govern¬ 
ment must empio}' a dhimmi artisan so that he can pay his fjixes 1 

.4t times hinguage is more literary than legal; four terms are 
used to denoteof unBOand mind ami they are used indiscriminately. 

Some examples may be of interest. Abu Hauifu k soiiietmies 
LUiheraL If an enemy had freed a slave in hk own land and then 
brought him into the land of Islam, the manunusaion was invalid* 
Once, at least, he is clearly immoral In a land of enezniea a Muslim 
may not sell to them with interest if the pmht is to their advantage ; 
but if it k to hk owTi he may. He assumes a ven' efficient customs 
flemce or that Muslim law runs in enemy Lanrls when he says that, 
if an enemy comes into the land of Islam and buys a slave from a 
Muslim or a dMmmi and takes him back to his own land, the slave 
becomes fme. 

Al-Shufi'i taught that captured l>ook3 were to be trauBlated and, 
if they dealt w*ith some nscful subject like meflicinc^ they were to be 
sold and the price put into the booty* If they were idohitions, they 
w'ere to be defaced but the covers put to some good purpose. One 
man taught that the tribute shouk) be paid in local money* even if 
it W'ere of less value tlian the state coinage. The papyri show that 
tbk opinion <iu\ not find favour with the government. 

All figures given in the books for the bind tax seem to make it 
less than the tithe, .Abu Hanifa held that, if the bnd tax was bv 
mukd^xinNs, ]ja|f the harvest might be taken as ta.x, and al-Shafii 
w'ould have alloive<l two-thiids to l>e taken. It may be noted that 
ahShofi'i did not hold that tlie dtiimmi, wdio turnefl brigand or acted 
as A spy for the eneinies of Islam^ hud caneelled the covenant with 
him. 

The publication of thk lK>ok makes it possible to correct at-Mlzan 
of al-Kha'raiii in placcst but it will not supersede it altogether. Malik 
and Abii Thaur gave a horseman two shares in the booty; according 
to ol-MTzan they allowed him three shares. But this book says nothing 
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nbout the mnn tnountccl on a camel. Property utolen or captured 
from a Muslim, if recaptured by a Muslim army, must be restored to 
the owner; so Malik as reported in ai-.l/Imw* Al*T»bari adds the 
qualification “if claimed before the distribution of the booty”. 
In (tl-Misan there is no i-i/eli oi jihad but much of the material is 
brought under the head of division of booty”. 

Tlie BjTrtem of al-Awza'i needs such long reports that its dis¬ 
appearance from practical life is not surprising. 

A. S. T. 


A Lexicon op Accadian Prayers in the Ritvais ok Expiation. 

ByC. J. MolijO Weir, pp, xix + 411. Oxford Univeiaity Press | 

[Hupiplir^y Milford)* 1934, 21^* 

Thia book provides an edition of the prayers in the form of a | 

lexicon, a systematic arrangement of the grammatical forms, and | 

notes on the etymology of the words. The review deals with the (■ 

last section onJy.^ 

A niunhcr of words and meaninits are oommou to B. and South 
Semitic, but do not occur in A. The list of words in Biwkelmanti. I 

GmndrUs 1, 12T, in which h becomes A must be greatly enlarged. ^ 

Certain roots common to most Semitic languages occur in B, with 
peculiar meanings ] e.g. dll “ to praise 

There are a few mistakes. H. y'd corresponds to A, not to ! 

ltd': A. has no “ to rest ” ; A. Jhi should he hei. Occasionally 
Dr. Mullo Weir equates roots which are similar in form but qnite I 

diflerent in meaning. . 

A few suggestions may be miuic. f 

o^uAAti “ waistband, loincloth ”, cf. ,V. AAic. j 

akH " weak ”, ef. E, aky. ] 

“ sage ”, cf, SA. *fki, | 

aslt/ppatu “ threshold ”, cf. A. skf, wsAwJfaf. j 

teAiihHi, 6rt’(dtl/i “ mankind ", cf. SA. Hf. [Broekelmfmn compares 1 

H. bhr.) I 

imln " cattle ”, possibly A. (Am. j 

dojn* ** act no justly, oppress ", A. dyfi, • 

eieJcu “ distribute ", perbap A, wsA- I 

ffokam “ strengthen ”, of. A. j'fK. ^ 

< AbbfevutiDiu 1 .4™bic, R Babvkraljiii-AMyrinn, R, Etfeinpie. H, Hcbnir, j 

gA. Bodth .\r»tiun, ^ 
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eahmaMu " viokdce probablj A, Aijw, 

" trust ef. A. ha^h " dross 
ikkarti cf. A. ’ofcfoif-p ^ikkdr, 

kamdsii ** bow downcf. SA, kms (probably) suMue 
jtcwM ** bind ‘"p perbaps SA. If “ eomimnd ” {?). 
ifl^u “ cold *\ ef A, si'* 

** bowels the coimectioii with A. Mb and H. is not 

mentioned. 

kannti girdle *\ E. hd. 

Wu ” be capable’*, A. fj be slow, hindered There are cases 
of a root having opposite meanings in two languages. 
taahani ** be in front, meet A. and SA. fwAr, 
tmtasu ** pluck out"% perhaps A. mk **be smooth*’. 
tikjMra ** send away ”* SA* lair* 
rnJ^hu ** tempest cf. A. mkw. 
mekrii “ abundancecf, A. IrA, 
vm'adu " revm "p cf. A* na'nd “cakruity 
mrfu ’* slaughterA. wAr. 
palsdhi, pafsdhu **crouch down’*, A./iriA. 
ro^« ** grant '\ A. and SA. 

** mud cf. A, fuiiiA "" day stopper of a wine jar *\ 
gapdhti *' scatter cf. SA. sfk annoujicc *\ 
thorny cf. A:*khil/ 

Aardhu “ be strong ef. E. and SA. M. 

It may be noted that B. did not always keep the euipbatic sounda, 
e.g. k sometimes coircspontb to k in other languages. Also one root 
may appear in more than one form in B., e.g* wmldru and misu both 
correspond to A. fiutA. This also occurs in SA. 

A. S. T. 


Legends of Our Ladv MaftV thf Perpetx-al VraoiN and her 
S liTTHEii Hanna, pp. 314, pL 33. T#* fld. net. 

One Hundred and Ten Miracles of Oua Lady Mary* pp. 355, 
pb 64* 10«* 6fL net. 

Both translated from the Etbiopic by Sir E. A. Walus Budge. 
Oxford University Press, Humphrey Milford, 1933. 

These two volumes ore cheap editiona of boobs pubikhed some 
twelve j'eara ago, the Etbiopic texts being omitted and the plates 
reduced in size* The lives of the Virgin ami her mother are practically 
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tranRlationa of foniiliar apocryplml t^alea and so are the moat interesting 
miracles. Latin and French parallels are quoted with copious references 
to the literature on the subject. The teles have a mixed history. 
One. about a spring which .Teaus caused to fiow, k evidently a Christian 
adaptation of an Egj-ptinn legend. Slutslim influence is seen in some. 
There is a trace of theological dbputos in the statcnieut that Muhammad 
was sent to the Arabs only. That it is wicked to be One of ** the council 
of judges ** recalls the temper of early Islam. That a good wonuin 
can wear only “ pure ” clothes, such as have not been bought with the 
price of fornication or other illegal trafDc, may come from the same 
Bource. So do the horrors of the punishment in the grave, Water 
that is as sweet as honey and as white as milk suggests tho rivers 
of the Oarden. That the Virgin was in the hotly of Adam as a lustrous 
pearl and from him passed to the patriartiis recalls the doctrine 
of the light of Muhammad. 

Natural objects such as leaves with holy words on them are com¬ 
mon to Muslims and Cliristians. So is the tele of the man who put 
the money he owed in a pioec of wood, threw it into the sea, and 
trusted in the Prophet or the Virgin to carry it to his distant creditor. 
The Virgin gave a tliiisty dog drink from her shoe. Saladin pardoned 
an adulteress for the same kind deed. 

The practice of intmbation i.s mentioned and a lame man was not 
perniitted to enter a church* Many of the miracles are immoral. 
The use of the word mihrah in Qur an 3, 32 k probably derived from 
the story that the Virgin as a girl lived in the Temple. The pictures 
are delightful. 

A. S. T. 

The Rkconstruction of Rkligious Thought is Islam. By Sm 
Mohammap Iqbal, pp, vii + 192. Oxford Univemity Press, 
Humphrey Milfortl, 1034. T^. fid. 

It is hard to do justice to this book because parts provoke criticism 
while the general purpose secures our sympathy. Someone said that 
an article for the Quarterly Review had to be written three times : 
once profoundly; once simply; and once with profundity hidden 
in simplicity, ft b to be feared that this book was written once only. 
Take this sentence : “ It is the application of the principle embodied 
in tbk verso- to the reporters of the Prophet’s traditions out nf which 
were gradually evoUed the canons of historical criticism” (p. 133). 
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The fstainimr is ba»l. Rules of criticiem aw evolved out o‘f reports 
not out of reporters. The Kctitence ehould^rim ; The application 
of the principle embodied in thLs verse to the reported traditions 
of the Prophet ftraduolly evolved the caiiona of historical criticism. 
Sir Jlohamniad says that Christbinity (which had originally appeared 
as A rnonnjstit ordcr» p. 13£t) is hoatUe to the world while the Qurtan 
makes the world a a-itness to the nature of Gorl and good tii itself, 
tf he quotes the Quran, p reviewer may quote the Bible, The refrain 
to the storv of the creation of the world is, ** (jod saw tbat it was good, 
the cherubim sang, “ The fulness of the whole world is His glorj',” 
and Jesus sahl,** Consider the lilies of the 6eld.'* On this subject the^ 
Quran teaches nothing new. 

On p. 66 we read, ‘‘ I have conceived the Ultimate Keality as an 
Ego ; and I must add now that from the Ultimate Ego only egos chn 
proceed.” We want soiiie proof of this second statement; it lominda 
us of the axiom of the Muslim philosophers that from one only the one 
can proceed. The Bihle provides a useful text for part of this stute- 
ment ’ ” God made man in His image.*' On p. 65 this opinion of the 
Aah'arite thinkers is quoted, “ The atom in its essence, therefore, him 
no magnitude; it has its position which does not involve apace. 
It is hy their aggregation that atoms become extended and gemmate 
space.” One expects some indication that this is nonsense. Again, 
the Qur an says that Goil is light. Sir Mohammad sap : 

The teaching of modem phjuies is that the velocity of light rannot 
be exceedwl and is the same for all o User vers whatever their own 
nVHtem of movement. Thus, ia the world of ehangc, light is the naaieat 
a|*pmach to the Absolute. The metaphor of light as applird tjj God, 
therefore, must, in view of modem knowledge, Ihj taken to sugt^st the 
Ali,sol»tenes» of God and not His OmnipTesence which easily lends 
itself to a pantheistic uiter|tretati(Mi. 

Xo objection can be taken to this pouring of new wine Into old 
buttlest but it niust be recognised that the wine ia new. Surely, 
it is a mark of a great man that hia words are capable of a wider 
mcantrig than he ever anticipated. That the prophet was neither 
theologian nor philosopher is one of the certain facts of history, and 
we ttiuy ho sure that he did not pniV, ” God ! grant me knowledge 
of the ultimate natun* of thini.'S" (p, 3). * ^ 

Sir Mohammad quotes the verdict of Goldsiher (the name is spmt 
wrongly) that the traditions are, on the whole, untruatworthy, and seta 
against this the verdict of .Aghnidcs (JfoAfltnwnden Tk^fories of Finanet, 
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p, 59) that those in the canonical collectioBi “ arc goniiiiie recoida of 
the rise and early growth of Islam He has forgotten that Gold^eiher's 
judgtnent applie.H only to the traditions as records of the life and 
apinions of the prophet. He used the traditions to write the story 
of the rise and early growth of Islam. 

Sir MohatLiiuud makes a spirited defence of the laws of inheritanee 
as well adapted to .Arabian society ; he docs not say if they niay be 
alterwl to suit a totally different society* 

The antitheses are too sharply cut. To say that the b 

anti-classical^ in other words, empirical^ forgets the work of Aristotle, 
who taught the observation of nature, and of the physicians, whose 
work was the basis of all Arabian medicine. 

Criticism has been concerned with details and modes of presenta¬ 
tion. The book Ls a fervent attack—in the best spirit of the jiAod— 
on tinbelievera. Religion is not atiandoncd to physical science. Tf 
the facts of religion do not come under the ordinary' rules of science^ 
so much t he w onse for scjence; the spiritual mao j udgeth all t tongs and 
is judged of none. It b the man that coiinta, call him sou], self, ego ; 
hb life does not consist in the abundance of the tilings he possesses, 
Man b not a finished product. He was made a little lower than the 
angeb and what he shall hereafter be b hid from mortal eves. God 
breathed His Spirit into man, and it is hia duty to put himself at the 
sendee of Him who can do for him abundantly far more than he can 
ask or tliink. Religion b not the repetition of a creed ; it b companion¬ 
ship between God and man and therefore lead,^^ to the fellowship 
of man with man. 

Xor is heaTeu a holiday, [jife b one and fmntinuoun. Man marches 
always on wart! to receive ever fresh ill uminat ions from an Infinite 
Reality which every moment appears in a new glor}'And the 
recipient of divine illumination is not merely a ptoaiv’e rficipient, Rverv 
act of a free ego creates a new situation, and thus offers further 
opportunities of creative unfolding. 

An inspiring book. 

A. S. T. 

Pauan SirBVtVALS IS Mohamukhas Cj Tt IJJt atios. By ProfessoT 
Edwabp WESTERMAftCK. pp. viii + 190, Uadod : Macmillaii, 
1935. »#. Grf. 

If a tmtom not part of atetutary Islam. Profwsor Weirtormaftk 
oounts it a pagan suniii'al. He hasdescribed many auth ctiatoma and 
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has speculated a little on the otigiii of them. It niay be useful to give 
examples froni other lands of some of them and to say something 
aliont the theories. 

There is no sharp cleavage between the clean and the unclean, 
the holy and the forbidden. A holy man brings blessing to the house 
ho visits, but the touch of a Jew, who is unclean, may encourage 
plants to grow. Similarly among the Hebrews, those who woi^ppe<l 
strange gods were slain hut the touch of the ark killed Uaxah- The 
tw'O opposites have the same effect! In the sentence, “ They abed 
in the aacred place blood which it is a sin to shed,’* no one would guess 
that the same ti-ord represents " sacred ” and “ which it U a sin to 
shed”. The cxplanatioii must be sought in the ftict that originally 
the supernatural was a-moral. It was dangerous, trespass on it brought 
p unishm ent, aod it was highly infectious. One word deuoteil this 
dangerous thing. When moral ideas came into being and the super¬ 
natural was divided into two, this word was still used for what was 
dangerous because it was unclean aud also for what was dangerous 
because it was holy. This is clearly seen in Hebrew. Diiunes debated 
a hether certain bocks defiled the hands ; in other words, were they 
part of Holy Scripture 1 If port of the canon, they were holy, and their 
holiness would come off on one who handled them and must be removed 
before he could go buck to the everyday duties of life where things 
unclean were common. For the contact of the holy with the unclean 
might produce an eiplosion. For the same reason, those who took 
part in the sacred race round the Kh^ba did so nnked, or borrowed 
clothes from the townspeople of ilocca. If their own garments had 
been brought into contact with the holy place , they would have been 
infected with its holiness and useless for daily wear. 

The belief that there is blesaing in certain animals is found outside 
Africa. The prophet said : “ The devil does not come near one who 
has a noble home, or a house where such a horse is,” .\nd again : 
'■ Wellbeing is tied to the forelock of a horse.''* He also said: " Gml put 
HJs blessing on the sheep,* 'and “ Pray where the sheep be down. On 
the other hand, some would not pray where camels were accustometi to 
camp, for aomecamels ar® descended from the jinn. Another tradition 
runs: “The cock is my friend, the friend of my friend, and the enemy 
of God’s enemy; he guards his house and four others round it.' So 
it is not surprising to find the cock a Cav'ourite object of sacrihee. 
Another tradition is: If a black dog (or a jinn) come to you while 
you are eating, throw it something, for it has desires. " In other words. 
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the evil eye will you. It is related that ‘Utbnvflu aaw a verv 
beautiful boy and said : ** Blaeken the dimple in his chin,” to avert 
the eye. These may be pagan survivala, bat they are not {HKulisr 
to north Africa. That sexual intercourse destrovs the efficacy of 
a charm leniinds one of those nien wlio removed their seal riiiga 
before interciourse or viaiting the latrine. 

It ia curious that in the ^luharram celebrations in Baghdad a 
Christian is always present. They say that lie fought for Husain 
at Kerbela and he is distinguished by the umbrella he catties. 

The custom of killing a sacrifice in the presence of one whose 
help is wanted is recorded from the Yemen | but the use of the word 
■nr (shame) for It seems peculiar to north .\frica. An old story shows 
how this name arosie. One who had provoked the caliph's wrath took 
refuge by the grave of the caliph's son. A friend of the suppliant 
said, “ To break faith with the dead is a shame to the living.” This 
book is pnu'ticallr an e.vtract from the author’s larger work Rittial 
atul Belirf in Morocco^ 

A. S. T. 


The Daw.v of Cosscience. By J. H. Breasted, pp. xxvi, + 431 . 

New York, London: Charles Scribser’s Sons. 1934. 12^. Gd. 

Egypt saw the dawn of conscience and the histon- of morals is set 
against a background of religion. At first the sun was worshipped 
os a power of nature and then it became the ruling force in the affaiTS 
of men, the shepherd of his people. The king at death was lifted to 
the sky and became one with the sun. The worship of the sun was 
a State religion and over against it was the popular worship of fertility, 
the combination of earth and water, of OsirU, who became the god 
of the dead in the underworld. The dead inoa was identified with 
Osiris and enjoyed the ‘‘ pious *’ semcca of his son Homs. Then the 
two faiths mingliHl ; the sun was brought down to light up the under¬ 
world, Osiris was raised to the sky, and all the dead enjoyed the 
after life in the fields of the suii. The heretic king. Ikhnaton, tried to 
make the worship of the kindly sun a universal rebgion and failed. 

The earliest known moral judgment, ” He who does whut is 
loved, and he who docs what is hated ; life is given to the peaceful 
and death is given to the criiuinal,” U dated about 31500 s.c. The 
words right and wrong «lo not yet appear. Round about the twenty* 
seventh centuiy the tombs assert claims like thLs, 1 was one belov^ 
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gf his father, praisftl of his mother, whom h'is brothers and sisters 
loved.” This fandlv coneeptjon of pood ness is illustrated by the 
pictures in the tomW where domestic life is all important, 5Iora!s 
developed io the famUy. The unbroken history- of Egj'pt in secluded 
valley allowed the idea of moral order to grow. “ 1 had these statues 
made by the sculptor ami be was satisfted with the pay I gave him.” 
This is but one sample out of many showing that morals look^ beyond 
the faniilv and were essential if man was to stand in the judgment. 
A minister was so anxious to avoid even the appearance of evil that 
he gave judgment against bis own kin, though the right was on their 
side. Centuries later a kings aid that this was “ more than justice 
To the same age belong the maxims of Ptahhotep. One of them 
runs, " When thy fortunes are evil, thy virtues shall Ire abox'e thy 
friends.” Moral Ideas were associated with the sun god rather than 
with Osiris and now even the king had to be justified to obtain life 
ia thp h^ccafter. 

About *2500 B.c. we read, “ More acceptable is the drtue of the 
upright mail than the ox of him that docth iniquity,” and a little 
later, “ A mnti*B virtue is Ids monument: forgotten ia the man of 
evil rtpute.” When the old kingdom fell to pieces pesaimiam became 
common, as Ls shown hy such compositions ns the Song of the Harper 
and the Dialogue of the JlLsanthtope with his Soul. At the end of 
thi.s period king Ametiemhct said. 

" I gave to the beggar, 1 nourished the orphan, 

I admitted the lOsigniftHymt as weU as him who was of great 
account. 

But he who ate my food made iusurrectian ; 

He to whom t gave my hand, arou.sed fear therem.’* 

Yet in the Tnstructiona to the Minister it is written, now ns for 
" hini who shall do justice before all the people it is the minister. 
In the period representetl by the Book of the Dead morals gave pbee 
to magic. 

After the failure of Ikhnaton the old liappy coutent is gone ; 
its place is taken bv n feeling of insufficiency and sin. *' Punish me 
not for my many alos, . , . All day I follow after my own dictates 
as the ox after its fodder,” 

A short review cannot touch all the striking texts quoted but it 
must not omit the professor's remuider to man. the moral animal, 
that he i.s onlv at the beginning of his development. 

A. S. T. 


VniXlAM £ATON 




General VVi LLJ AII Eaton. By F. Rennell Rood. pp. 314. London: 
Rautledge, lOSil. lln. 

VVillinm Eaton dreamed a dream of a State In north Africa under 
American protection. In 17S4 the Barbary eoT^air^ captured an 
American ship. Tm'o yearn bter peace waa made with Moiooco at 
a price, WTien a treaty wa^ made with Algiers in 1795 it had coat 
900,000 dollars in subsidies, bribes, and ninsoms. Amerka grew tin^ 
of buying useless treaties and sent small fleets to the ilediterranean. 
In Tripoli tlie reigning Bashaw {to use the current spelling) had 
deposed his elder brother, who lived in esdle at Tunis. EatOTi,, who 
was consul at Tunis, thought of exploiting the .sitimtion. at Tripoli. 
He would use the exiled Bashaw, who had partisans in the eonntrj^ 
rouse the tribes of the souths and invade Tripoli from the east while 
the fleet attacked the capitsh In Bgypt he collected a small 
miscellaneous army. Somehow he contrived to lead it along the desert 
eoastland to Dema, being met half-way by Anicrican ships with 
prorisions. He captured Derna and was ready to advance on the town 
of Tripoli when American ships arrived with news and orders. Peace 
had been made with Tripoli behind his back and he was ordered to 
embark with his foreign soldiers. So ended the dream. 

Eaton had a policy l one can hardly say as much for the American 
Government and its commanders in the ileditcrranean. The march 
along the coast to Denia was a great feat^ Perhaps it is not surprising 
that he did not always get on well w^th his colleagues. He could 
write. His dispatches are clear and to the point. An extract from 
u letter may 1>e aflowed, describing his servant: 

Born in Gibraltar, is free of London, a convict in Irelnnd, a burgo- 
master in Holland, was circumcissed in Barhar 5 % whs a spy for the 
devil among the Apostles at the Feast of Pentecost, has the gift of 
longues, and has trsA^elletl in Europe. ,-\ni] he will undoubtedly be 
hung in America, for T intend to Uke him there. 

The end is best left untold. 

S. Tritton, 

Krest vanskava Dolya. siyaJt-i kdr§ar^ The bbourer's 

plight*". By .Aiimad "Alt kii.vn Kkc-da'Daua. Translated 
from the Persian into Russian by W Tardov. pp. 230* .Moscow. 
1931. 2», 

The Persian original of this Ixwk was printed in KermanRhah 
in 1927 and is not easily obtainable nowadays. The story is that of 
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A Kurdi5.h peasant bom in iS^OO/1882 whose adventures fstend ovet- 
the yeflTB of the Perakn revolution down to the tliiics of the war 
(Sayind Diya od-Dm's cabinet is mentioned on p. 101)* The hero'a 
biography k an uninterrupted aeries of niisfortunea and "^spurua 
that patient merit of the unworthy takes Some of the pages 
read like a melancholy satire but on the whole the novelty of the book 
chiefly consists in its rcaListic tendency, a rare phenomenon in Perska 
literature. It k more of a social document than a novel The style 
(so far as one can jndge of it through the garb of a foreign- translation) 
k simple and unaffected. 

The book belongs to the same class of literature as Zayn al-'^Abidin's 
Siyahal-ndmis^i Ibrahtm-b^* hut diffens from it by reason of the 
lower EKX^ia] position of the observer who has no time to go into the 
higher problems of policy and sd ministration which leave unaffected 
the depths of niml life. 

The Kuasinu translatiou has been done by a competent hand aod 
the foot-Dotea give a correct explanation of technical terms. Some 
geographical names have been nikreadj so p, 51 instead of Chom- 
Cfiotml read : Ch<imchatHal (near Biautun) and the Kurdish summer 
huts made of branches are called kapir^ not k<ibir, 

V* Ml. NORSK V* 


Gramkaire Dtr viEUK-rERSE, A. Meillet. Deuxi^mc fklition entierc- 
inent eorrig^ et augments par E. Bexveniste. Collection 
linguistique public par la *Soci4tc de Ijinguistique de Pniis. 
Librairie ancieone Honori Champion, 1931. Fis* 60.00. 

In 1915 M. Moil let wrote his Gramraaire du vieux perse to show 
rommeiit la iii^Aofte comparathr niile d Ira^r une description of 
a little known language {p« anni). He offered to philologists a most 
valuable interpretation of the linguistic facts preserved in the 
Achaemenid inscriptions. The texts had been notably improveci by 
fresh collation since the dictionnn^ of Bartholomac had registered 
the wordsp and M. MeiUei could bring much of importance from his 
own independent studies. The result was useful also in indicating 
the problems which remained to be solved. The first edition, soon 
cxbaustcil, Is now followed by this seeond edition, revised by 
>1. BcDveiikte, who has explained the form of his revkiDn (p. x™i) 
to be the addition of new paragraphs, the modification of most of 
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thi? paragnipbi, and—what is most impoitAnt—the incorporntiori 
of more recent matter from the recently puhlishiKl inscriptiona. Since 
the publication of the second edition. toOp there have been important 
piiblications of ncH' inscriptions, and more arc to he expected* 

Among the problems due to the Old Persian script, there is that 
of the final and medial m, Tt would seem more acceptable if it were 
rccognLxed that medial m in p ? f y a 5 r m, and ptiynvhjfi^ stood 
not, as has usually been read* for but was hero nacds na in Initbl 
position, for o. We should then have pati-a-vahyaiy 

{cf. p, 49)p It Is alsodesimbb to recognke two uses for final m S (I) 
indicate final -o, (ii) to inrlloatc a final vowel -Oj to distinguish this final 
vowel from the cases in which a final consonant once existed, though 
no longer indicated in the Old Fers. ficript. Bo m f / i y a Voc. Sing, 
or Kom. Plut. tjuarfiifd distinct from wirHy Kom. Sing- 
ox a hr ahrim(0p It then suffices to admit this mut it uiUj 
h i/ Gen, Sing.^ beside the defectively written A y 'oAysp and 

similarly in in a w* Ijcsidc na»ia both for naf^n Kent. Acc* Sing. 
Tills can be extended to explain also the case of nvnfniif a 
amjatiyap) beside av jt ai'^juta{h) with the a treated as the filial 
of fir'd. This is preferable to the assumption of two prcverlja aca-a-, 
where the piirticipie, as also later Iranian hnaonly the oneprevt^b 
atvj- (cL pp* 01-3)* 

The following notes are offered in hope that they may be of semce. 
P* 15 : We now knov.^ also of the fij:at C)TUS king of Parsuma^ {see 
Weidner* /. Onenlforschunfff 1931, and Ganipbeil-Tliompaon, 

Liverpool Annah of Archni^ohyyf 1933). P. 43 : Uoubts as to the 
reading BalMnrtd, in spite of the Pali jBarYra-, are roused by the Gr. 

Tfie Pall form is not certainly from the time of Darius, and 
is posaibly from ^liddle Iranian. It may be noted thati according 
to the usual tTanacription, Old Pers. has A6nm (Elamite AS^ra, 
Gr. but in Jlid. Iran, it was rather with as in Arm. 

Pahl. X.Pers, Sufii/im. The Elamite 

has bapih\ P, 40 : asabaribii rsther tban asabaraibii is suggeated by 
idaharim^ hence -hSri-. P* 50: In meaning a h aha U preterite, hence 
from mther than perfect *im. P. 60: a fl i y. An uncertainty 

as between f and 9 is now^ attested;, beside m * t r and ^ 6 r, also in 
frirm beside frfir ni. Possibly a 9i y means a^l^ P* Til: It is now 
possible to add the )1id. Iraii. (South, Di;>il.) txiiii. P. 75, 155: a f / ii in. 
ily proposal to rt^ad ♦n-ninjfffwfijw vi, 598) aecma to me prefer¬ 

able to a derivation from ary- " to liave worth M. Benvenistej in 
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Mnveraation, expmsjjed agreement with thh view, P* SO: We have 
aow abo anahit (see K. G. Kent, JAOS.,M, 51). We should probably 
read with i, to agree with Gr, Amekk, and N^Pera, 

NdhU. P. 76: In tlie probJero of the phonetic valuea ofbdffj diacuased 
again by Lommel in bis reriew of this hook OLZr^ 1934, 1S4 f., a 
piece of evidence which seems to be important for d is available in 
the Armenian word parlcz. As has been recognized^ thb can be 
explained as a word borrowed before the Armenian shift of d to i 
from an Iran, pari-daiza- {not Old Pemian). Since the Armenians 
lacked S, they rendered S by r, certainly in the Parthian period, 
even after r of a preceding ay liable, cf. aroyr ** brassSogd. nrS-, 
Bal* rbd. It is po^ble to infer that in part^ they were repreaentlng 
a dy not S. P^ 159 : The Georgian translates Pers. dtda-ban 

*' watchman in Vjsraniiani (see O. Wardrop^s translation^ CWcntal 
Tranalation Fund, n.s. xxiib p* 17). Prof. Sebaeder has recently 
disensaed the word m Iraitioi {19^14)^ p. 5. P. 156; The texts in Scheih 
de hi AfiWon Afch^fM^ique de voL 3 udv, make 

leou^iiJia- certain, excluding noiimw-. 

H. W.B. 


££!SA] DE GrAMMAIEE SoCDlENXE^ DEUXl^ME PABTIE, MORPHOI/XiJ E, 
SYNTAXE ET GlrOS.^AIBE, E. BENVENIOTE. Misgbn PcUlOfc CH 
Asie Centrale. 1929. Librairic orientaliiate Paul Qeutboer, 
Fm. 73. 

R. Gatithiot had completed the study of t he phonology of Sogdian, 
and after his death thia was published as the first part of the Essai 
de qramtnaifs xofjdiennc^ with an introductory note by St, ileillet. 

I He had been able to nse for comparison with the dialect of the Buddhist 

j textep the Sogdian tianslationa of the Nestorian Lectionaryp and the 

fragments of Manichean texts^ published by F. W. K. Muller. The 
j decipherment of the Sogdian Buddhist script xvas achieved in 1912, 

30 that Gauthiot had worked very rapidly. JL Benveniste undertook 
to complete the K^aL The second volume was published in 1929, 
after considerable rlelay in the printing. Important studies which 
appeared before the printing was finished could happily lie referred 
to. The study of Sogdian being neiv, Important work has appeared 
each year New texts have been made accessible by Reiehelt, by 
(in Manich^li^hr iJofpmtik am cJimesi^hen und iraniHchen 
rrates, von E. W'aldsclinddt nnd W, Lentz, 1933). and bv Rojwnberg. 

1 
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Evciy text has brought new infomiationt so that no book could claim 
to be more tKan Thtis biiportaiit studies by fieichelt 

have advanced knowledge of the Sogdlao verbal aystem. 

The second volume of the ^ 4 ? 2 wi treata in cletuil of verb, nonn and 
prouoims, adverbs and eonjunctlona^ with syntax. The major part 
necessarily retains its value* It is in matters of interpretation of forma 
that progress has been great. It remaina, with nil the new material, 
it valuable boot of reference, which has ticen of great service during 
the years since it was published. In using it, it is now, however, 
necessary always to consider what later studies have brought. 

In transcription only one sign was ambiguous which represented 
both n and ^ medialiy and InitiaUv^ Coinpanitive study has decided 
most of these eases^ os for example ^tiw'z'k all which had earlier 
l>een tranfliCribed hut appi?ars correctly in the glossary* 

The vocftlixation, which is an impomnt part of the work, could 
naturally not claim to be final in all cases. Hence the transcriptions 
of ^*1% pp, &3-4, cannot all he accepted now'. So mri'y is probably 
(or ifiortT) not imrtay. Certain sufBxes, too^ can be now^ more 
fully explained. So the-?^^t of agent, probably is best treated 
separately from the -«Ji participle, and the adjective -nk unak (as 
iu pwfn^k butanak of Buddha 

In the Sndexiou it is interestibg to note in ^iBuichcati texts 

also, in the form tfwftd^skirn “ is makingquoted by LentE 
{WaMschinidt and Lentz, Die SteUang Jesii in Manichaisnius, p, 40), 
Here w'e have the fuller form as in Buddhist Bogdian, beside Chriat, 
Sogd. -^u. 

It is now' clear from Reichelt*s stiidy in the /u(fo-/raiticff 

in honour of W, Geiger, 1931, that the augment plftycd a large part 
in Buddh. Sogd., not only in (here p, 43).. By a recognition of 
the augment a different and more satisfactory explauatiou of the 
preterites of type pt^yytjr^w than could be given here (pp* 43—14) 
hecoiues possible. Similarly, the infinitive in -L is certainly to be 
separated in origin from the participle in -f (p. 54). 

One etymology nia_v be proposed. Oii p. 169 p^ifc'iru- (nusprinted 
in the text) is connected with the kam. Could one not rather take it 
flirect from "" to be crooked, bent ” ? It b possible to couipare 
,\v, ^pfikava-^ PahL and to think of Saka kura- 

fflbe ". 


W. B. 
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PAMra-DiAl,EKTE 1. llaterultei} *ur Kenntnis d<*r Sehugiu-Gruppe, 

Vos Wolfoano LB.VT7* im Gottingen : Vondenhoeck dc 
Ruprccbt- RM- 15. 

The niuterials on the ^ug^nl group of dialccta here ptiblished were 
collceted by Dr. Lentz as etLiiugrapher and linguist of the Rimsiaii- 
Gcrraan Alai*Paniir Expedition in 19S8. The list of earlier publications 
on this group is given (p. 109), and to those the present book brings 
great enrichment. In careful transcription the author has recorded 
prose texts and songs, and hns accompanied them here witli an 
important bibliographical introduction, exhaustive mdice* of pronouo.s, 
numerals, verbs, and a separate index of the other words, all fully 
provided with references. It » a work not only of value to students of 
Iramaa pbilolog)', with its clear picture of the ^ugfinT language as 
ft whole (more than an aggregate of E. Iranian words), but to ethno¬ 
grapher and students of literature and folk-lore. The section (p. 57 f ) 
on the character of the songs is in this latter rcapect particularly 
worthy of notice. Before this book was finally printed, the limt 
^u^ni 1>oofc to be priuted in the Latin script reached the author, 
and he was able to add an interesting notice of it (p. 215 f) It may 
sincerely hoperl that the wish of the author of this first boot that 
through It education mny be brought within reach of the Slmabin 
people nmy be speedily fulfilled. The adaptation of the Latin script 

l^he first fruit of the result of Dr. Leutx's Pamir studies, costing 
as all such work does, much labour, is to be foUowed. and it will he 
ho^ SMn followed by the further materials on Yiizgulinn, L^hkashml, 
and \\ alhl which arc promised. 

H. VV. B. 


CoRtlES AvBSTTOI BT PAllt,AVlCt BlBLItmiECAE L’XIVEHSITATW 
Hafn’ik.xsis, VoI. 1; The Pahlavi Codices. K. 20 and K 20A. 
1931. £12 12a. Vol, 11; The Pahlavi Codex, K 26. 1932, £6 6#. 


The long deferred project of publishing the Avesten and Pahlavi 
todiCTO of the University of Copenhagen in facainiiles has begun to 

volumes. The state 

the MS,S. bad not pennitted of their being sent abread for the use 

o ^ho^rs. It was, therefore, necessary either to visit the Lihrnrv 
or m obtiiio phot<ip^pliis. 

In K 20 IS contained a series of twenty Aveatan and I»nhlavi 
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t«xts, idflity of which wcne not earlier ai'ailablc in facsimile, or even 
in piintcJ editions. Several of the texts were translated by West in 
SBH,, V, bqt tlieae traaslntioiis were useful rather in indicating the 
contents than in itiiitters of detail. The texts are; (IJ Artak Viiaz 
Namak, (2) iMatiyan T YavlSt I Friyon. (3) Length of a Man’s Shadow', 
^4) Ya.;t frsgnient, (5| Ahniiiiim and E^in, (6) Sayast ne Sajust, 
(7) Frahang I Ofnr, (SJ BundahL^n, (9) Vnhman Ya&t, (I0) Haudara 
i Okiar T danak, (11) Matiyan I gijastak AbnlaU, (13) Aturpat \ ilahra- 
spands answers to the King, (13) YsH fragment, (14) Sr5s YaW 
HaSoxt, (15) Yasna extracts, (16) Theracital of the Yaflii ahfi vatrya, 

(17) Ri^raynt in Pahlavj, (18) tim T giisan, (19) Dton offering, (30) Patit 
T srat. The second volume contains the two texts Artiik virax Xiimak 
and Yuvi^t I FfmiiL 

Frequenfc Ufte, smee [ wrot^ aji cArlier noticre for tte JR AS, 1933 
p. 1001, Ims confirnieti how* excellently the wort of reproduction 
has been earned out. The IISS. ore in ahnost every' case quite clear, 
it IS possible that oocaaionally an examination of the MS. ivitb 
magnifying glass would enable doubtful signs to be determined. 

I think at the moment of K 20, 122, v. 19. where it is impossible to 
be sure of on the fncaiinile. But such cases are not comiiion. 

The intention of the University of Copenhagen to make acceijaihle 
these valuable .MStS, cannot be too highly praised. The original 
orthography is alw avs disguised when a PahUvi text, is printed. With 
the iiicEea.sing knowledge of ^fiddle Iranian m the Tmfan texts and 
Sogflian, Palilavi has left the stage of disappointing guess-work, 
although it is even now in many passages impassible for the interpreter 
to agree. These splendid volumes therefore satisfy a want, and it 
IS to be hoped that the later volumes of the series will not be long 
dclayetl; in particular, the facsimile of the Batastan and the Oitakiha 
J SSatspram will be eagerly awaited, f{ w 

Say AST .VE S-ayast: A Pahluvi Text on Religious Customs, edited, 
transliterated, and tranislated with introduction aud notes by 
Jehanoir C. Tavadia, 1930. Alt- und Neu-Indische Studien 
herausgegnben vom Seminar fiir Kuitur mul Geschichte Intliens 
an der Hanibutgischen Universitat. Hamburg r FriederichMn. 
Do Gruyter k Go, RM. 10. 

The reviewer has already had an opportunity of publishing u 
notice of this excellent Iwok in the JRAS, Further use of it, together 
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wiHi the facsimile in the Codicca Aveatici et Pnhfavici of the Univorsitv 
of Copenhagen, has confirmed the opimun e^prcuaed, which a first 
acquaintflnecslijp had suggested. \\ e have here an up-to-date treat¬ 
ment of a difiQciift Pahlavi te.\t, full of intportant information and 
words. West's earlier translation in the *?^£., v{1880) was naturally 
no more than a preliminary work, which must necessarilv become 
antiquated with the increasing study of Middle Iraniaa nlatcrials. 
r>r, Tavodia has here offered transliteration, translation, and notea 
with n glossary of selected terms. His knowledge of modem customs 
among the Parsis is naturally evident and has produced most profitable 
resulta. For the customs of Persia the whole boob is of interest. 
Tlie many difificulties of the text have been HHCcessfuUv overcome. 

The following notes may be useful. The word diacu^ on p. 9, 

is probably to be read hatnkarzni-, if the 
rearbng Wri i-arzak * flesh *' of the Pahlavi Psalter is trustworthy, 
P. 30 ■ is used of the head of the young child Zartuit in DkM. 614, 
17, IflrfU- mr i ai f purr ;('orr apurndyak, P. 86 : Smiilarly, <Sa« 
“ hemp *' acema to occur beside poinbak in Gr.Bd, 118, 1, 6ati ut naB 
patHjxiL For wm (N.Pera. fcarfw) should be read rather thon 
nsm, aee my note in JRAS., 1931, p. 5] 1. p. 93 ; The word left un- 
translated in the quotation of Gr.Bd. 117, 1 f., ia to be read kardot 
mustard'’, with k beside N.Pere, ^rdal, as Turfan Jlid. Iran. (S.) 
55 ^^ crab , beside N.Pers. kkafr'tina. Tliis kordal is ossociatetl 
witbt|^'ttri?5^ in Gr.Bd. 93. 11, on account of the oil extracted from it. 

H. W, B. 

Tee/Ball asd the Poiaj Stick ok Book op Ecstasv. A traoslatioo 
/ of the Persian Poem Jhi u Chatigun or Kalnama by 'Arifi, with 
/ three unpoblishcfl Polo nuniatures in colour. By K. S. 
GnEEMHiELDB, I.C.3. (ret.), .M.B.A.S., 1932. 

is a literal translation ns a companion volume to the text' 
whfejh 3Ir. Greeushielda edited in 1931. It is usefully done, ami may 
be looked upon os a partial commentary to the text. The miniatures 
henv reproduced are itioet attractive. The render will, however 
nntj^rally get far more by reading the text itself where alone h*.* can 
fofi^w all the rlouble meanings. It is somewhat of a merit to piibliah 
siAch fl text. Scholars are mote often dravra off to works of greater 
iiucportance. 


H. W. B. 
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Contes, L#:oks^i>eset Epopees popuij^ireb o'Armenie. II: L^gendfA, 
trndwits ou de par FRiD^Ric ^Iacleh, Les 

Jovaux dp rOnpiit Tome XIV^ 19 h 33, Ldbrnirip orfcntaliate 
Paul Geuthuer. 

M. Macler 1ms here translated from various modem Arfiienian 
dialect*? seven tales^ of which six were published in Moscow in 1001 
hy S. Hakouni, and one by Xjdehion [Nfdohenu] in Tiiiis in 1902. 
They are moat interesting examples of Armenian folk-lore with Biblieat 
reminiscences, nLar\'els, and charming pictures of everj'day life among 
KunJs and Armeniana. The tnie of Khalantar is inteispersed with 
Verses, and hence interestuift also for its form, 

H. \V. B. 


OrientA u Studies in Honoi'h of Clusetji Eeachj] Favhy* Edited 
by .lAt Dastl^r CrrRjsETJi Pavry, with a toreword by A. V. 
\VjtLJA>fS JACKtoN^ 1933. Oxford Univemity Press. 50s. 

Contributions to thw fine volume of studies have come from 
Japanese, Indian^ Patsi, American, and Enropean seholars, who have 
all succeeded in relatUig their work in some way to the complex study 
of things Iranian, their origins, institutions, influences, or evolutions. 
They deal with histor}', nUfthoIogy, relij^on^ folk-loret architecture^ 
linguistics. The dcUj' in publisliiiLg has meant that some of the articks 
can no longer be conflidcre<l up to daite—during the past four years 
publications in Iranian and related studies have been numerous-^ 
but mo.<it of the contributions arc probably unaffected and retam 
their value. The abundance prevents a full treatmerst. A. T. Olinatead 
has at last infoniied the IraniatiLHfc what the iTu Asmra itu Maini 
means from the Asayriological point of view. This has long been 
needed, in xdew of the exten^ve and sometimes uncritical usa made 
of these words. A. Gdtjse has ivrittcn on San^ShAta, hut here Iraman 
cannot he excludetl by the considerations urged hy Gotze^ since 
Av, u,?e7na- may contain suna-^ Skt+ iuwa-, and further, the cognate 
wonSs occur in Iranian, so that absence of the word from the extant 
Ininian texts would prove nothing. History is represented by the 
articles of Barthold {insisting on the tolerant relatioiis of Islani and 
Buddhism in E. Iranian territoryHerzfdd and Ijehnman-Haupt 
(both contributed articles on the date of Zoroaster; it is useful to 
have the considered opinion of a specialist histcoian that the two 
Vistaapas could be Identical, although no decisive proof is adduced 
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evpTt here), Krith [on thf? home of the lodo-Europe^rt^), Kincaki, 
y\od'u Ogdeo, SaycOp Wessendoak (on the title “king of kingss^')^ 
Linguistic problems and religious matteta have received most space. 
They are so many that only a few’^ are named here, A. V. WIIliiiinB 
Jackson and Scheftelowita have contributed ^lanlchean E^tea [that 
of Scheftdowitz cautions agaiTist earlier mterpretationa of the Fifarist 
passage on the parentage of Man]). The article of Fagliaro on the 
Fires of ZoroastriarkiatuU of interest. H. Collitz has compared Yama 
with Satumna. BerthoJet treats of the doctrine of the guardian angel p 
Shigeru Araki discusses the dispamte character of a chapter of the 
VidOvdat. In lingnktica, Caland proposed mterpretationfi of Av. 
d^ataa as middle participle, fmia equivalent to upa&tMairydi 
possibly to * wp^sfowri. This latter word Is also diseuased by Schwyserp 
who investigates all the possibilities of misreading an older text, 
and treats also of H. Giintert explained Av. mm-, 

and hdiria, R. 6^ Kent has treated the name AhuramiZitId. Kramers 
explained Av, Gathic doiitd as ** comuinnity which, howeverp 

hardly convnnces. In Pahlai^d, Dhabhjir has n useful interpretation 
of the earlier misunderstood dost here “ hand of punishment 

Nyberg has an important transhition of and notes on the Kra^p legend 
in the Pahl, Riv, Dd,, although at times perhaps too much confidence 
is shown in the text. Benveniste has explained iuia^^dn ** bone as 
a compound, of w^bich the posterior member had earliei not received 
anfbeient attention. Wider prospects are afforded by Margoliouth’s 
article on Mifayar the DaUaniite, by Schwarz on Bulkh, 8* Konow 
on the relation of the Sakas to Zoroastrianism^ Laufer on the ** Persian 
WTieel and other papers of interest. 

This list alone mokes evident the iniportAnce of the whole book. 
It is excellently printed^ and but a few mbprinta have escaped the 
proof-readers, of which it may be permitted to refer to one ; on p* 34 
read rp/dAo for tpidho. One may in conclusion express the wish that 
the volume may be a source of pleasure to the recipient, 

H. W, B. 


The Valleys of the Asssa^iNS. By Fheya Stabk. pp. [5], 

22 plates^ 3 maps, Lonrlon : Methuenp 1934. 12*. fkf. 

Though entitled The Valleys of fhc Astassiiis^ Miss Stark's book 
covcfs, in reahty, a good deal more than that particular urea. 8lie 
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deficribes iq addition, not onh' lier diflcdvcry of tbe long-bst As 3 a.^in 
titmnj^hold of Lomiosar, and her travels iiroiind the loftj" Takkt4“ 
Sulaimaq and the adjoiaing districts of Jlazandamn^ but ^kho two 
joiinie>T5 m Laristan, Her experieqeKj in Luristan are described in 
the first half of the book. 

On her first joiimej Miss Stark travelled in X.W. Luriatan, which 
still Las the attraction of being very imjMrfeftly kqosT). She was 
very an^ous to find some of the Bronze Age graves^ in particular^ 
those in which men and horses arc said to be buried together, but 
in this she was disappoiDted : in many parts the graves had already 
been rifled, and in others the people were diHlqclined to dig, sonietiines 
because of religious scruples and sometinies because of their (enfoiced) 
respect for the new Persian law of aiitic|uities. Miss Stark neverthe¬ 
less was able to got one quite interesting skulls and to purehaae a 
number of bronzes. Miss Stark saj-s, in speaking of one of her 
endeavours to purchase bronzes ^ 1 now' bad a difiieult time, for, 

with no experience to guide niCp 1 had to estiiuate evecj' object as 
it came along and strike a balance betwoeq my anxiety to hccutc it, 
the necessity of qot spoiling my own roarket, the ad\dsabiUty of not 
showing that I had any money to speak of nvith rqe^ and the fact 
that I had very little.’^ 

Miss Stark^s second journey was to the mountains of the Puabt-i- 
Kuh, in search of Borne hidden treasure which is said to exist in a 
cave somewhere there. It would be unfair to Miss Stark to give away 
the plot for it makes a good story. 

Though many of the tribcs-people whom Miss Stark encountered 
were poverty-strickenH. they were as hospitable as tlieir linilted means 
would allow. One of the tribesmen once said to her: ** Mliat I have, 

T give you. WTiat is not here, you cannot have.” 

When travelling from Qazvin to Alamut, Miss Stark had a better 
guide than the late Captain Eccles, Itr. Henderson, and the 

reviewer had in 1938, for she was able to avoid the route up the river¬ 
bed in the Alamut gorge, and to go Lnstead by the ancient track owr 
the ridge to the eaat of the gorge^ of which our guide denied the 
existence. Tlie famous Rock is^ as .Miss Stark remarics, a grim place. 
Of the Castle of Hasand^Sabbah she saj-u: ** Nearly everything ie 
ruined beyond the power of imagination to rei>onstruct ”; thb is 
perfectly true* for tho late Captain Ecclea nud the reviewer endeavoured 
to make a plan of these remains, but they were in so ruinous a state 
that the task proved impo^ible. 
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Laminsar fof tte femaina of ^vjiicb a gootJ sjcctch U givta od p. 243) 
must in its time liavc been alinast as striking as Alimiut. It is situated, 
as Miss Siark remarks, in country about which very little is known, 
where there are many unidentified sites yet to be discovered in its 
recesses. I t is to be hoped that some day Miss Stark will pay a further 
visit to those parts and make some more discoveries. 

As Miss Stark herself explains, her book was written “ for fun ”, 
and 80 much serious archaeological, historiesl, and geographical data 
are omitted. Nevertheleaa, it adds much to our knowledge of these 
out'of-the-way parts and of the peoples who dwell therein, and the 
excellent maps will serve to fill in a number of areas that have hitherto 
been mere blanks. 

The book is interestingly and amiuiingly written, and .Miss Stark's 
descriptions reveal her avmpnthy with the people she met, and her 
understanding of them. 

L. Likkiiakt. 


.\SAF A. A. Fvzce : The Is,uaii,i Law of Wn,b8. 8J x Sf. pp. ix + 94. 

London, Bombay, etc. : Humphrey Milford, 1934. 8». 6d. 

“ The systematic historical study of Islamic jurisprudence " as 
Mr. Fyzee rightly says. ” is still in its infancy ” ; his otm qualifications 
for that study (we may add) arc excellent. In the 
the la w book of an esoteric sect, he has material of exceptional interest 
and we look forward eagerly to the promised complete translation 
of which the present thin volume is only an instalment. May we offer 
a small suggestion for the complete work ? It would be a convenience 
to many readers if the Arabic and English could be printed in parallel 
columns or pages. 

Judging by the present instalment, the distinguishing chamcteristic 
of the ZAd'a'ifiiM-b/jhiHi, when compared with the better-known works 
of Islamic lawyers, is its greater religiosity. The Hedai/a. for instance, 
thinks it ncceasar}'' to begin by justifying the legality of wills “ althougli 
contrary to analogy ''; and only refeia to the Qurtan ag a secontl 
argument in support of ite dictum: nor arc the MinhajH-l-lati(n» 
or the Ithna Agharta authorities (if Baillic's fiMamerra be a safe guide) 
very different in their attitude. The Ai‘a*i»i, on the other hand 
begins with the express text of the Qur‘sn and goes on through iiuinv 
pages of mingled political, religious, moral, and esoteric exhortation 
of considerable eloquence. .After aU this — which is strictly speaking 





KATYATANASSIBTI ox ^‘TAVAltAEA 7] J 

not law at nil tboiigli of value to the stmknt nf legal historv- cornea 
the purely legal part of the book. ThLs. as .^r. Fyzee rightlv pomta 
out, » of inknest in that it more ofteji agrees with Sunni than with 
lllttia AshariQ doctrineisJ 

One or two minor uincenmeics ahouH be corrected when t he larger 
work appeora, but do not tletract from the merit of .Mr. Fytee’s work 
The IbnijiH {p. 6 ) are not SAi% and to class them a, aueh hr nlxrut 
on n level with calling Kngliah Roman Catholio MethodLsts because 
they arc diasenteis from the Establi.dt«l Church. The worrl would ” 
in the third line on this page is obviously a iiiisprint for “ should 
There is no such community as “ the Mulaks " of Xagpur C.P. (p. 4 ) J 
the Badar community whose affairs came before the 

Privy Council in Mohammoil Ibrahim v. Cammhghner o//iicowr<f Tax 
M^pur, 32 Rom. L.R., 1538. k the ifehtli Bagh sect referred to in' 
a footnote on the same page. The word is part of the title of 

the community and of its rolrgiou,i head for the time being, but not 
of indn.ndual members of the sect. We have met IDaudi Bolims of 
distinction who asserted that the word Bohra was of pure Arabic 
derivation, and SulnininniK who repudiated the word altogether. 
These views are probably unsustainable, but they should, it is 
suggested, r^eivc mention in a legal work. An esoteric sect with an 
autocratic dal bears a siiperfieiul resemblance to a Hindu caste with 
anaiitocratie yarH ; and there are many legal daagera for a Muslim sect 
m being supposed to be of Hindu origin. In this connection the recent 
Tyabji , 1 . tn Akbamlly t-, Mahomedaily 
or ii. joi. does much to <u«ert the Islamic liberty of the Daudis, 

Ss V, FtTzGEtlALl>. 


41rQT<rn^fH ni Asrr or K.STYArASASsiRTi ox ^'yavauaha. 

By P. \ , Kane, JO x ffj. pp. xJii + 37 ;^, Bombay, Ks. 4 , 

This is the most complete reconstruction of the lo 5 tdAor»wsd^/m 
of Katyiij*ana which lias yet appeared, though, as Mr. Kane himself 
adnitta, there am ronaiderabtc gaps. But the value of such a recon¬ 
struction as thk will not be completely lost even if (a.s is bv no means 
impossible) a manuscript of the gmrff itaelf should hereafter Ije 


• Incidwitallv «T' of me •■rep™ting llH inMcnnw" of thnt 

f mrToiy tD™t,nnod . pB,i dims "Finion but c«Hull.v 
rot. ttt. tamt 3, 

4Q 
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In tliat event we ^halt have a guide to the prbieiplea 
followefl by the nibtindhot^rs m their citations from the 

ilr, Kane one instinctively says Dr. Kane, and it can only he 
modesty vrhich has kept him from the scarlet gown — m one of those 
rare scholars who have so completely satiiratetl themselves in the 
litemture of a period that they are ahle^ as it were, to live its life, 
An\^hing which he says about the siistrie literature must lie received 
with respect : and he appears to be equally at home in the modern 
literature of judicial precedent. It is a U the more to be regretted that 
he has oominitted himself to superheiai coniparisoiis with Roman 
law without first consulting ^ome scholar with a real knowledge of that 
s>Titenu 

The author of the ** Katyayanastnrti was obviously oo niere 
visionary sage but a practical lawj^r. First-haiid acquaintance with 
the work of the courts and with the manner in which problems 
present themselves to a Jawi'er are apparent at many poiuta in hk 
work, Jlr. Kane therefore has good grounds for assigning him to a 
late period in the development of the ismrti Law, Procedure occupies 
u brge part of the work and in spite of a few archaisms, such as ordeals 
(in whicbj indeed, all the d/iamiu writers couipare unfavourably with 
fhc hk procedure is markedly tuoderii in tone and free 

from mere ritualism. 

It is more startling to see Katyayana held up to admiration as a 
champion of women's rights, apparently on the basis of his rtdes 
regarding slndtt<tn, rules under the complexity of which generations 
of Hibdu law' ,studeots have groaned. But cromplications are seldom 
associated with enlightened views, Tnic the writer does assert 
(v. 10^-6) a woman's unfettered disposition over ^ndu^hi (other 
than gifts of the husband. \\ 907) : but wlint a restricted 
is ! It can seldom mean more than personal omaments and house 
furniture. The woman^s subjection to her husljand, her abHoqition 
in him are laid down though not perhaps in such harsh terms as in 
some of the oUlcr ^iistnis. Her perpetual tutelage b asserte<l (v. 930), 
and here again though the language used b not so harsh as Manuks 
the effect is c%cu more striking she can spend for her husband's 
spiritual benefit without asking anytiodys eonsent: for her own, 
wkUetvf dt)e& must luivo the permission of fatlier, husband, or son, 

-Mr. Kane quotes the apt paralid of the Knglish Common Ijiw 
prior to die IMarriefl Woinenb Property Acts. Probably in Mstric 
as in English society the actual position of woman was better than 
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the bare letter of the law would lead one to infer In ativ rase. Enj^-lish 
law I,AH had refortners. let us hope that Hindu law nuiT- be eqnallv 
fortunate. " * 

a. V. F. G. 


A HArsA-E>fn(,isH Dre-nosAav astd EKouan-HArsA VocABitLAav. 

Compiled for the Oovemment of Nifreria hv the Hev, G P 

Bargery, pp. 1 , 226 . Oxford Univereity Press. London -. 

Humphrey Milford, 193*. Price 35#. 

Bargery’s Hausa Dictionary is one of the most complete lexico- 
paphic repre-sentatiomt of an Aftican language. The Ilnusa bnguaee 
is the expression of an old and high African eiviltsation, which had. 
hefote the advent of the European, reached xi rt>iiinrkahlc develop¬ 
ment and had through bug periods been enriched by inflnences from 
North Afnca and from the East; in more recent times IbIaui has 
per%'aded the country and has brought about deep changes in the 
mental and also the material life of the people. All this has contri¬ 
buted to the enormous richness in vocabulary of Housa, which draws 
ita wo^-mataria] from originnl African negro languages, from the 
Hamit ic stock m the north and east, from Arabic, and in present da vs 
also from English. 

Tlic user of this Dictionaiy will soon be unrler the impression that 
its author is fully uiaster of the language. The structure of Haiisa 
is complicated, its means of word formation by change of sound or 
of tone or by adding formative olemeots are extremely far developed, 
and only an expert like Mr. Bargerj* could represent this w'calth in 
linguistic growth so fully as is done in this Dictionare-. As far as 
I see, the author proves to be a reliable guide. He goes 'to the root of 
the meaning of a word, then iUustrates it through all its various 
(leveJopmentfl. and cxplidiis its use in phrases, which in manv cases are 
also of folklorifltie or anthropological value. Of high usefuln^ are the 
many references from one word to another, wliich help to dear up 
meanings an-i leatl the reader into the inner life of the language- ; 
thus under the word itinibibi, which means “ silly, pointless excuses ", 
ninety-seven words are given which hear relation to iViuMi : by looking 
up these words the reader will gain a most interesting insight into the 
character, the aodal vahuitions, and the customs of the people. Still 
larger h the number of references under iota " huge here the reader s 
attention is directed to about 150 words which have a aimilnr, vet in 
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no cas* the iHentical lucaning. Tlieso cross-Tcferencea to so-calted 
aynonyina are the greatest help for any one who wants to undoiatand 
the life and function of a language, its ways atid means of expression 
aod its resoureea in wotd-building. 

The OjctionaTy is not limited to one dialect, though the pronuncia' 
tioji adopted seems to be baaed on the speech-foitii used in Kano. 
Most of the work was done in Kano and Kataina, but the native staff 
of helpers also, included Hansas of Sokoto, Zaria, and other places, 
and the author made %*isits to Daura, Gumel, Hadejin, and to the 
French territory north of Nigeria, including Gobire 

Mr. Hargecy uses two orthograplties, a broad one with a narrow 
one added in brackets. This b vecy wise from a practical point of 
%-iew, it makes the book equally tireful for the practical man and the 
scieati5c investigator. His representation of sounds will meet with 
general sgreenicnt, since in the narron' transcription all essential 
sounds are given their own symbols. The phonetic introduction is 
^ymiewhat short, attention is drawn to a tiuniber of dialectal variations, 
but^V t^hese do not seem to be complete. So e.g. the fact might have 
been ^ mentioned that a word like bahmi *' seven is often pro- 
nouncef*^* b^k>i, in fact, this is the ordy pronunciation I have heard 
(althougl^ I should admit that my experience in Hausa b limited to 
the coast l^ion); likewise tafi b very fre^iuently heard us and 
similar fond^ of vowel-assimilation are frequent. The consonant k b 
before i and^e so much palatalised that at least in some dialects it 
becomes a ^ilatal L t*, f, e', snd s' occur aa ejective sounds, that 
b to say, jwre followed by a glottal stop. Of theac k' and £’ seem to 
1« original, wJiile lf\ c’, and s’ are dialectal variants of According 
to some aiAthois the language has also an ejective p\ Prietre mentions 
it, for instance, in p’alp'cta, /atpla " a bird ”, a word not found in 
Bargery's fhook. Tliis ought to lie further investigated. The same b 
true of tbej implosi^'cs 'A aud d ; here the question would be whether 
a glottal «top b connected with the formation of these tiounds ; the 
implosive \b in Diiala and other Canreroon languages seems to be 
different frfsm the corresponding sound in Haujui, 

Bargerj'' b the first author who has fully realised the importance 
of tone in Hausa. The geaend view was that Hausa had stress accent 
oidy, but rto tones, Bargery shows convincingly that though Hausa 
is not a trine lahftusge in the same ecuse as Yorulia, Ewe, Twi, etc., 
yet it uewjaetnantie « well as gramnuitLe^l tone*, and that a correct 
pronuncml^n of the is ntt**rly impossible without ol^Scrving 
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th. mtoa^on Th« a real p«gre^ a«d give, quite « ne^ 

f^tm. The tones are c««m|jy m the nanuH* transtriptiou 

nnd uhso in the gtamniatical introduction. On the other hand Zoss 
» a so there, hut the author leavea it unmarked. The relation bitweea 

oir 

Hausa la uJao of interest from an historical point of viewr. Though 

Z TClT:\f 

Orie!)«r MUtnluvffen des Semimrs/iir 

On^KMeJtpntrk^, (Berlin, lB.1i) the relations between HaL 

un ancient Bg>>ptiad are dealt with; the teaulta of this study annear 

formations 

according to which sounds have changed. 

pom??Jl “ Dictionary preyides a sure atarting- 

JZ!' Z t “i”"" ^“^“y indispensahle for aU 

who have to learn the language. The authcras well ^t^ 

of ^rnpimou and the 

rr^ Zent """ 0^ their 


D. WESTERJUAtOf, 
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NOTES AND QUERIES 

NOTE ON THE WORD C til AO 
A c«rtam amount of work has been done on the history of Chinese 
conjunctions aad particles, but very little on the history of Chinese 
vocabulary in ifencml, I am go!ti|' to deal here with the word cfttao 
In ear ly tejcta, the Confutiati clasidcs, the " philosophers " {with 
the exception of Liefi Tju) in the Tm Ckmn, the Km YU, etc., this 
character is always read in the first tone, and has the mesning “ to 
seek . But not “ to seek ” in general. Almost always it means to 
Seek a blessmg from Heaven, to bring upon oneself a heavcnlv reward. 
Less often it means to bring upon oneself a curse, to “ let oneself in 
for ” a disaster or punishment. In current literary Chinese the word 
Iiaa. however, a quite different sense. It is read in the deporting 
tone, and functions as a noun, meaning "‘limit", "boundary”, 
“ goal ”, and so by metaphorical c.'itension the “ issue ” of on event. 
The two earliest examples of this substantival sense occur in Lirfi Tza ‘ 
and in the opening clauses of the Tao Ti Ching. Lkh Tzu, it is generally 
admitted, is certainly not earUer than the second half of the third 
century ii.c. The Tao Ti CA% belongs, according to my view (which 
13 also that of Cliiua s foremoat scholar, Ku Chieh-kang), to the 
penod. This substantival sense occiiih again in the Chan Km Ts‘e,* 
which dates from the beginning of the second centnrv B.c. Here we 
find the expression chUioA'ii^ ^ ,1^ "a guard jwat at the frontier”. 
Now- in Hmi-min TzS * this same expression is w-ritten ^t|I which 
leads IB to the conclusion that ^ in ita sense “ Ihnit ”, “ boimdaiy 
“ frontier " is aimply a phonetic equivalent used to express a particular 
sense of 5|J ** frontier One may compare the use of ^ for {to 
wind thread or rope). 

These conaidcratioiis help us to understand a difficult passage in 

the Amiris* m isst ^ ^ m ^ ^ 

Sf m ti jfi It is clear tbiit the last two clauaes mean 

'* I hate those who mistake disobedience for courage. ] hate those 
who mistake indiscretion for frankneag Knowing that chino means 
to seek ” ill anrient texts, and not realising that it onlv means ” to 
wek ” in a i^ri' limited, technical, ritual sense, the c^mmentatota 
have token the firat clause to mean " I hate those who mistake seek-ing 
for wisdom ” ; " seeking ” being unconidncingly explained as meaning 

* End nf ch, 3tsij^ 


* I ii. 


* yilL 10. 


• xvii, 
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“ pmng idto other people's affairs Bi.it the sense requireci by the 
eontejct is '"1 hate those who inistake ouniuiig for wbuiomThe 
word intended is quite clearly ^ "cuniiing”, specious 

r submit that just as ^ lias a doublet so ^ originally had a doublet 
which became obsolete, Puasiled by the scribes turned it into 
There is an old variant reading which* though erroneous, 
points in the right direction.^ 

A. Wa^ev. 


[The following note on a Kamirese MS. lu the Marsden CoUeotion 
has been sent us by the Eev. Leo Saida nlia, S.J-, of Bajpe^ South 
Kanara, India.—Eorroa.] 

On my recent visit in October, 1933, to the School of Oriental 
Studies 1 was requested to see two msmistripts of the WiHiam Marsden 
Collection, Nos, 34 and 37 in order to class them according to the 
language in which they were written. The first. MS., No. 3i, is a folio 
volume of about TOO pages, neatly written in Dravidian Kanareae 
chamcterSi and I could easily read it nnd decipher the language 
though nearly 200 years old. Its language ia pure Kanarese spoken 
in the missions of Rmeburt Mudgal (Bijapur whose Sultan supportcfl 
a mission by the Jesuits of Goa),* Dharwor, Bellary, North 

and South Kanam, which have as their vemacukr the Kannada or 
the Dravidian Kanarese language which has its own script. By 
DraVidian Karmrese I do not mean either Mahrathi or Konksni or 
Kanari or the Praniaaa language as understood by the Portuguese 
or Goan contemporaries of Fr. Thomas Stephens, but I mean that 
Dravidian language called Karnataka—Kannada^ or the present 
Kanarese Dravidinn language which is spoken by the people in the 
missions stated above* No author is nientiomed nor the date of its 
compilation. From reading its contents, I find the following:— 

1. Its oaioe k Satyfl Upadesha Le. Teaching of Truth, namelyp 
Truths of Christian Religion. The page of the cover has on it a detailc<l 
calendar stating the days of Catholic de votion and practiews of piety 
to be obsen-'ed* The first section of the volume conskts entirely of 

I Compare Odfcji, Nol £1B fUi vil, 1. p. 30S>, ^ ^ gl ^ 

3^* For ^ A eitAtmcL la Iho Ilnm S’An fiiTij B, fol. 3 which 

11 ohvkHiil^' right: .A«k-for>hl(wii3g without dirogMc^, ami wn thoiiAojui! 

lilcwinicA ffi( (frtiTifiJitly Eo oM tfiita, for 

* Cr. Cokiafet Metufovi Tnyb&r, fis'tory pf .Vy Own Life. 
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sornioiw or instractioiis {jmimngfu) on Christian truths. It has six 
parts; (1) Creed, (2) Our Father, (3) Comniandiuertts of God and the 
Chtiioh. (4) SacTanionts, (5) Virtues and Vices, (6) CliristJan’a daily 
exercise. 

The sccotid section has as its title Sacred Pearls (Ditya Muthu), 
inatnictions on Christian perfection. TJiey arc 104 in number. 

The third section has the passion of Our LonI Jesus Christ with 
a chapter on the practice of devotion on the Sacred Passion from 
sunset of Thursday to Friday aftomoon peculiar to the Kunaresc 
Christiana. 

The fourth section contains a life of the Mother of God {Zteiw 
Muttya CAdjrjfre), Blessed Virgin Jfarj'. 

The iifth Section contains lives of some saints {Archanitara ngapak 
jmnaK^hi) ;— 

1. St. Stanislaus Kostka, a novice of the Society of .Teaus, 

2. St. Clement, Pope and Martyr (.4rf7i« Sftntappara Charitre), 

3- St, JUliana, Virgin and Slartyr (.4rcAa JahanorwiMam CAnritir). 

4. bt. Laetitiii (ArtAa Lcti^ttmHtam Chaiittt]* 

5. St. Cecilia. Virgin and Martyr Cecilrnttmafa C/mriift). 

G. St, Agnes, Virgin and Martyr [Archa Aytieminntaret Cfuiritn). 

7, 8t. Theodora, \ irgio and Martyr (.JreAa Zlevotioiiumoioro 

Citariire). 

Taking it as a whole, I hud that the volume is a complete composition 
of Christian truths, Christian morals, Christian perfection—a veritable 
mine of religious instruction and a wjiihw;#i m pnrm. 

In Volume fll. Part I, pp. 144-146 of the BuGetiii Schtml 
«/ Orkntat Stiidits, the Icameri .Jesuit writer of the article “ The 
.Vtarsden MSS. and Indian mission Bibliography the "Rev. H, 
Hostcji, b.J., says; It would 1 m interesting to know whether the 
folio volume of the Marsden 3ISS. entered here under our Nq. 34 
represents the five volumes of de Almeida's Jardim dot Pastora. 
If it does, an effort should be made on the Goa side to have the complete 
series republi.died. VVe need scarcely add that Konkani is often spoken 
of in old nccounta as Kanarese,” 

On comparing as he suggests on p. 114 the contents of this folio 
volume with the contents of vol. i of Jardiin doa Pajtlorea {of 
Fr, Miguel de .ilmcida, S.J., as stated in the Kromiiier, Bombay, 
22iid July to 19th August, 1922) also found in the Marsden Library, 
London, 1 find that (1) Jardim dos Pastorea, vol. i, contains directions 
for the factors aouU fitiisabnaries) whereas “ Sutya Upudesha " 
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has a scries of mjiifcructions directed to the faithful (a) The former 
is ^^ritten. in K&nkani language and ia Latin characters; the latt^ 
is wntten in Dravidian Kunur^^ characters and in the Dmvidian 
Eanarese language. (3) The former begins (besides duties of pastors} 
with discourses for Christmas Day. discourses on Grace and birth of 
Christ, whereas the latter begins with dtsc^ourscs on God and His 
Existence and Attributes at the outset. (1} The first volume of the 
former completes the discourses (48) with Eternal Life including the 
passion of Our I^ord (10th diacourse), on Qainqiiagesima Sunday, 
whereas the latter has six sections (of which the third b on the 
passion) ejcpn&ing serially ail the CTiristiao truths and morals. (5) The 
former is a series of Sunday sermons in order of the ecclesiastical 
year^ but the latter is a complete expoaition of Christian truths without 
following the order of Sundays. 

From this 1 conclude that Jardim difs Pastor^.^ is quite distinct 
from " iSatya Upadesha both in language and script, scope and treat¬ 
ment, aiwl haa nothing in common with the former of which it is not 
n traiislatioii. Brum what 1 could gather, till now’, aliout Satya 
Upailesha ^ 1 conclude that (o) it is a work of a C’atholie writer, (6) 
w'ho was a Jesuit mi.saionar}' among Dravidian Kanarese people* (c) it 
is a hook of instruction probably put in the hands of catechists among 
remote Christian congregations. The book is well worth the trouble 
aud expenses of republication. cost what it niay, 

11, The other MS., No. 37, of the wme collitctiun Is a small 
panipLIet in Kanarew language and character containing a aliort 
exposition of Christian Doctrine for neoph^'tca and cbiltlreu, in 
catechetical foini of (jUDatjon and answer (dialogue) between a catechlnt 
or the raiaaionar}' and hia neoplu'te pupil, for initiation into Christian 
truths and piacticea. It is a pious treatise suggesting Hcveial pious 
piactices and praTcr* eindeutly of Catholic origiii and 

containing invocationj} {pro;j?«i), a kind of liteny as Rev, H. Hosten, 
.S.J., renuirks. As the matter of this SIS. tellies fully with that of SIS. 
in the same colloction in Nagari characters and Slahratta language, 
the former is pracdcajly a translation of the latter, and intiat have 
l>een composed by the Jesuits of the Goa province. ,As the latter is 
in the oanie handwriting os that of the iiianiiscTipts of the Adipurana 
aw<l the IK'VapuroHfl, both of which are Fr. Stephens’ works, I conclude 
that the author of the Muhratti MM., JCo. !M>, which was subsequently 
translated into Draddian Kananese (the SIS. No. 3T) must be the same 
AS that of the Christian Purana, 


SUMMARY OF A THESIS FOR DEGREE OF Pk.D, 
PANJABI StJFi POETS 
By Lajwanti Rama KHUiiLVA, 1934 

Tile title of the tLcais denotes the Sofi poets vrbo wrote in the 
Panjabi Unguage, and not those who merely belonged to the 
Panjab. The period dealt with is a, d. 1430 to 1900. 

Before entering into an aescount of the poets and their poetry we 
have in an introductory chapter briefly sketched Suftiam outside 
India, Mowed by a description of its growth and development in 
the Panjab. Here we have also clasailied different trends of §ufT 
thought into separate eebook. The verse-fortus, the technical terms, 
and other peetdiaritiea of PaBJabj §QR poetry have been fully explained! 

The following few chapters have been devoted to iife-histories 
and to the discussion at length of the worlra of the outstanding poets 
representing various schools. In these chapters a few specimens 
from each poet’s verse are transliterated and literally translated. 
The poets are Ibrahim Farid, itadho Lnl Husain, Sultan Bahu, BuUhe 
Shah, AJi Gaidar, Fard Faqir, Hashim Shah, and Karam Ali, 

In the chapter that follows, are dlseussed some ^afis who, though 
unknown to the public, appear to have liecn good poets. A few 
examples, to illustrate their mystic ideas, and taken from the extant 
portions of their manuseripts, are given. 

The last chapter deals with those .^Qfi poets who. from a literary 
view-pointr were of little importance. 

Throughout this dissortation we have clearly indicated the aources 
of our information for the life accounts, the works, anil mj-stic ideo-s 
of the poets. All verse quotations arc taken from Imoks, the 
authenticity of which is estaldished either by finds of manuscripts or 
by unanimous acceptonce of them by Panjabis of every denomination. 
Information gathered from guardians of shrines and the minatrels 
attached to them, the deacendanta of die poets and the learned, has 
been referred to ha such. 

A bibliography of Ijoofca, jounmis, and pamphlets conaulted or 
quoted is appended. 
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rAl’KRS COXTKIBUTUn 

Die Stellun;^ der Munda-Sprechcn 

VuB P,. W. SCH3iII>T 

JM Jahre 193& ereckieti bei^Luzac in London cin Buch untt*r 
deni Titel Munda-Ma^ijar-MnaTi. Indian link belmten the 
Antijiailes, Sac Tracks of ftmQairiaa Dcr VeifiKBeT dieses 

Buches, Herr W, F, von Hcvesy, dersich bieif unter dem Psetidon™ 
F. A. Uxbond vcrbarg, vemhrtc mix ein Exemplar (15. 1, 39) mit 
seiner personlicbcn W idniung und bat inicbj dariibcr ejiie Besprecbuiig 
2 u verofentUchen. Obwohl icb die schooe Alliteration dcs Titels 
■I Miinda—Jlagyar-Maori und den grossen Mut^ den der Verfaaaer 

bei der Konstruktiob setneT Tlieorie seigte. ttnerkennen mueste, 
koonte ich micb dock nicht cntscbliessen, der Sache nuhcT 211 treten. 

Vielleicht werden die Liuguisteo den Grund dafiir veratehea, wean 
icb iknen cinige fSnrelheiten des Buches hervorlielie. In der ersten 
Halfte (S. 1-110) bemubt sich der Autor, den Bcweis cincr AlHiiitat 
zwiseben dem Ungarisclieu und dem Maori an erbringen und zwar 
nur des Ungarisohen ganz allein, olinc die anderen tigro-finnischen 
Spiaehen aucb nur id nennen. Im iweiten Teil des Bucbcs zieht er 
die ^lunda-Sprache aU Stutzpunkt zivischen dicseti beiden so weit von 
einatidei eotfcmten Sprachen herbei; aber auch hicr wtrd die 
Mundasprache einzig und allein mit der ungarischen Sptaehe ia 
Bciichung gebraoht, nicht mit dca iibrigen ugro-finniscben Sprachen. 

Unter diesen Umstanden koante ich mich nicht cntschliessen, inich 
mit diesem Duch naher zu befaasen, obwohl sein Vortasscr die von 
Diir aufgestellten linguistisohcn Gmppen der austro-a.siatisohen und 
austrisehen Sprachen annnhm mid seine These anf die Verwandt- 
sehaft des Maori und des Munda stutzte. Er versicbert, ilaas die 
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Munda-Sprachen gaoz treu d'm Grundzuge der austrO'Oi^itttisch^^ii 
Sprachen (S. 134) bewahrt crhftlten ha ben, Ohnc erne EbiMilimiik iiiig 
erkonut or sogar (S. 143): Beeidos prefix^ and auffixea Munda 

languages toake use of iufucoa/* and er bemiiht aich, Infixu auoh im 
Lrngariachoa m iindop, EndHch^ nachdcm cr eine ganze Roiho von 
lingoblichen Almlichkeitcn zwischcn Miinda und Maori siitiort hat, 
zogort er nJcht, folgonden Satz niedorzuachToiben (S. 147 ): „Tlioy 
suggest the question whetJifT Ma^t^r is not mnoh fnore chmlrf allied 
to the Auislfic-Munda-f^n^ua^s than to ang other family and ikal it 
should therefore be classed tcith it instead of teiih the Finno-Uffnan 
(Uratian) even though it j^ossess some comnton fealures 

feith the loiter J* ^ 

Bin Juhr spiiter erschlen ein Artikel iiatcr doia Titel „ On W, 
Schmidt'a ilimda-Mon-Khiner Comparbons. Doe^ an Austria 
Family of Languages exist ? ** im Bulletin of the ScAooI of Oriental 
Lanffiiagcs (iid^ 1930, S. 197-200), diesmal untcrzeichnot von Hemi 
vod Heveay, ohoe dasa er darin edne Ern'lihiiung aeinea friheron Buches 
gemaeht hatto. Herr von Hevc&y mmmt bier in eincT ReiKe wtehtiger 
Puiikt* eine Stcllung da, die i^nz entgegeugesetzt ist derjcnigen, 
die or in seincm Buche vertfet^n hatte. Eineraeits kenuzeiclinot 
dieaor grundsatzUche Weclisel eiDon waklieben Fortaebritt, anderseJta 
fiber ruft or neue Kritiken hen'or. Zuniichat verltort er sdoc These, 
dasa die ungariscbe Sprache vjelinehr eine Munda-Sprache sei ab eine 
ugTo-finmache; er behamptet jetzt im Gegenteil, dfijai die Munds- 
spraelien den ietzteren angehoren, Zweitena lasst er aus der Trias 
iluntla‘Mag)''ar-Maori dan zwdte Glied veraebininden, obne ein Wort 
dariiljer zti sagen. Drittenu ateUt er, ohne seine fnihcre gliimtige 
Stellitng der austro-asiatlacben Gruppe und der nastTischen Sprae ben- 
fa rnilie gegenuber zu erwabnen, sich zur letKteren feiadlieh, wed, wje 
er jetzt behauptct, die Mimdasprocben nieht zur austro-asiatischen 
Gruppe und rur aostrisebea, sondem zur ugro-fiunisehcu Spmebe 
gehoren. Die Logik dieser Bejahung ist nicbt sehr eitileuehtend. 
denn wenn aiich die ^[undasp^achen nicht zu den austro-asiatuscbcD 
Sprachcn gehbrcn wiinlen, bliebe iioch elne gnoase Anznbl anderer 
austro-nsiatiseher Sprachea librig (Kbasi^ Palanng-Wa'Riangj Mon- 
Khmer, Moi, Babnar^ Berski, Senoi, Kikabur^ Scniong), die mit den 
austroneslschen Bpracben immer noch die UaguistLsche uustrkebe 
Pamilie bildeti wiirdeu. 


* KamiT von Htim von HpvMy. 
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A her <lcr A utor heiiifllit sicbp in diesein Ari ikel zu Ijeweiaen^ datw 
die Vergleitbe tier Sadtali-WBrter mit niched anderer aiuitro- 
osiatUcher Spraohen^ die icli in melneiii kleinen But.h Die Mm- 
Kkmer-Volktr vo^gebracht babe, zti 70% falacb seien ; dc^mi sie 
pmeBxe BLIdiinged voruiid, ift'ahi^dd es sich naeh seiner ^fciIluag 
um Suflixe haddle. 

Selb^t wenn flueh alb diese Worti^ergbiche niit Hecht kritbiert 
wordcn warcn^ was durchauK nicht der Fall bt, so wiirden aie iiicht 
aiehr nh den fiinften Teil dcr von niir vorgcbra^^hten Ahnliclikeit^d 
bilden, und einige der wichtigsten waren voni Verfasser Oberkaupt 
nicht beruhrt wordcn, Ini fibrigen hat v, Hevcjsy die zahlreichen 
grammatiAchen Beziekungen der Munda-Spraekcd idit ded austm- 
asiatLSchen und aiifitronesiaehcn li^piuclien ganz weggcla^n, Er sob ion 
aicb iibxigetia aeibat eine Tiir filr den Ruckzdg oUed zu balten, indem 
er schricb (S, i09): i. We do not want to assert that there are no 
eomnion cleinenta between SadtaJi and Khuier^ etc,, etc., hut they are 
very few; further, even a part of them relates to terms connected 
with tke tnanifeietationB of civilisation, thus are probably loanwords/' 
Jck werde fipater zeiged^ diLss dbse beiden Beliauptudgen vollstandig 
unkaltbar sind. 

Im Jahro 1932 licas Herr von Hevesj in Wien [leuerdings ein 
Buch eFacbeinenp das reefit umfangieick war. Dieses Buch fiikrt. den 
gcniigcnd tangen and energischen Titel Finni^ch-U^ri^hes It^dierK 

^ibt keine ua^triseAe Spraeh/smUk^ vorari^cke hfdim Jimisch- 
Ugrisch. Hicr fiihrt dcr Verfaaser nach jeder Riehtung kin ini positiven 
tidd negativen Sinne den Wcchscl seiner Front durch ^ ohne ikn aber ab 
den ganz radikalen WechscI crkconen zu lassen. dcr cr ist, auagenodimeu 
dap w'o er auf Seite 35(1 folgenden bescheidenen Batz cinfOgt: , deiiu 

auck wir sind der Versuchung einst unterbgenp iid Vetbuif einet 
Studic (Uxbondt Munda ^lagyar-Maori) die sieh dabei aurdrangenden 
linguistLschen Fragen ruit dOch weit unzulanglickeren Mittcin 
anziigehen/* 

Es ist sicker, daaa II err von Hevesy sick Inz wise ken tiefere uiitl 
genauerp Kenntnissc in den ogrCHfinnischen Spracken angecignet hat, 
Er zieht den Kutzen darauSp dasa er cinen eingehenden Vergleicb 
tier Laute, der WortbiHung, der Gramniatik und des Wortsekatzes 
dcr Munda^prachen mit den ugro-finniseken durckfiihrt. Dam it hat 
cr eine anerkennenswerte Arbeit gebiatet, Ich bge indes semen 
^'e^glek■he^ider Laute (B, IT vveniger Bedeiitung bei^. denn er bemuht 
sich nickt einmal dai5 Vorfcommen derselben Vokale nnd Konwnanten 
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Oder ihren Wechsel in den&elbori \\orten ssu zeigen, urn damit eine 
festi? Basis der phonetiscrlien Kffceln zu enfichen, Er will vor alleni 
die Unterschiede ini Weehsd der Latite fest^ellen iind rechoet oicbt 
mit Jer Muglichkeiten. tiass es aich dal>E:i oiciht um einen Weclisel der 
Laiite^ soacierik lira einen solcheti der Pra&xe und Siiffi-te hatidek, 
die, T/Fas ihre Laute anbotriffi, von einander unabhangig sind. 
Er katn aach gar nicht dazu, die Tatsaclie zu crlautenit *1^ ugro- 
finnbehen Spmehen keine cerebmten and nasalen Kousonanten 
besitzen, die aber jiichfc allem fur die Munda-Spmeben charak- 
terbptbwh siiid, sondem fur alk austno-asiatischen Spracheo eine 
wichtige Rolk spieleii. Eine gunstigere AuasLcbt tnag man aeinsTi 
Bemuhungenzuaehreiben, wo ergewisse Miinda-Sutfixe der Wortbildung 
in Beziehung gebracht hat mit floicben, die in den ugro-finiiLscIien 
Spracbeh vorkommen (S. 45 Ea acbeint mir ein Verdienst de^ 
Veifassere zu sein, geaeigt zu baben, dass die sufliitale BLlduiig der 
Munda^Spnichen selir verbreitet and wichtiger ist^ ala ich dies in 
meinen Mon-Khmer^prachen dargelcgt hatte (S. 15, 47 ff.)- 
ebenfnik glauben. daas er auch eine Anzahl ybereinstimniuogeii in 
den suffixalea Bildungen featg^tellt bat. Da ich aber kein Fachmann 
im Ugro-FinniBelien bin, kann ich hierin kein niassgebeudes Urteil 
abgeben. Auf jeden FalJ aber muss dio Vergleiebung mit viel niebr 
Exaktheit vorgenoraincn wietdeti i denn bei einer grosscren Anzabl 
von Filllenp die ich unteraucht hal>e, konst&tierte ich, dass die 
semasiologiscben Sfqanrajn. die er fiir scinen Vcrglcich der Sufiixe 
benotigtep in den angegebenen Fallen in den Sprachen aelbat mebt 
211 linden wareiip sondern nnr von ihm selbst hergeatellt wufden. Er 
gebt aiich ohne 2weifel zu west, wenn er in den beiden linguist is^hen 
Gruppen niebt allem die ekdachen SufBz:e+ soiidern aueb die znsammeri' 
geaetzten wiederfinden will. 

Die Lage i-vird noch weniger gunstig, und tejiweise gemdezn ver- 
zwcifelt belm Verglcich der granimatisehen Formen. Eh ist ganz 
unfaaabur^ dass der Verfasacr in jwei oder drei echr aclteiien und 
selbst ftaglicben Fomieii der Munda^Sprachen ciaen Zusainmenbang 
zu Pindcn sucht mil den Koniparativ^uffixcn nib (66)* mp {pp)r die 
den ugrohrmiseben eigen aintl (S. T3 )p ^lebr Wert hat aein Vergleich 
des PluralsufTixesi k in den beiden Gruppen (S* 74) und der Exi^tenz 
dnea Untersc^biedei! im Konkrctnin und Abstraktuni im J^ubstantiv, 
demonstratlven Prononien, itn unbesdmmten und fragenden Furwort. 
Alier er macht aus^fkditsloae Aiustrenguugen, wenn er aich der ^Tilbe 
tmterzieht* die perBonlichen Etiworter der Munda-Sprachen mit den 
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ujrto-finnLsthfn in ZiisamtiieLhang zu bringcn, wahrcwl die enge 
Besichung der erstewn za deuen der aufltto-flsiatiucheD Spnichea 
offen zutagc liegt. ilaii ist zufrioden, jni sehen, dass Herr von Hevesy 
nieht itiehr vcisucht, in fien ugm-linruAchen Spracben inkluaive upd 
cskluaive Fonnen im i’lural des Persoimlprononiena zu. findcR, die 
in den uustro-aiiatischeu iind Btistroiieaisohen Spraclien tio verbreitet 
sind (S- 86). Wo er das Pronomen personate bebandelt (S. 89 f.), 
utitcrl&»t er die Hen'orbebmig dcr ehamkterist iseben Untaischeiduiig 
in den Munda-Sprachen, die uniiiittelbBrc Aniiangiing deaPo5s««aivuins 
an das Siihstaiitiv ollein be) den V'erwandUichaftsnatneu, vorzanehinen, 
mihrend bci den aiideren Substantiven die Poaaessiva an das Snfiix 
lit angehangt werilen. Es ist wenig Hoffnimg, die Anstrengungen des 
Aiitora mit Erfotg gekroiit zu sehen, w'enn ur pine Bezieliiiiig zwischen 
den S)-»tcnien dcr bekliiiatioii und Korjugation der beiden Gmppen 
aiifstellen will (S. 92 £), Dass mit den Systemen ini gani^n nichts 
zu iiiaehen iirtt mit dem einen wie deni anderen, iat evident, und dcr 
Autor selbst bat dies schon crknnnt; es geiiiigt ihm, nur die H’nrseiw 
dcr entwickeltcn nnd festen Fonnen dcr ugro-flniusohen Spraebcii in 
dell 5Iii«da-Spracbcn zn findeii. Das Ut aber eiii sehr gcfaHrliehes 
Unternehnien ohne Kenntnis dcr pbouetischen Gcaetze der beiden 
Gruppen. 

Niin koiumt v, Hevesy am Endc dea Buchia zu den Iiifisen, 
dciicn PS natiirlicli gebubrt hiitte, friiher Ijcnicksiebtigt zw werden, 
u. S!W. gleich Hack den Pit- and RtillLxen. Hiese Vetspatnng iat ein 
ileutlickcs Zeieben dafar.fUssder Verfasser selbst sich bewuast war, dass 
Rieii bier die peffibrliciisten KUppen fur seine These, dass die Mnnda- 
Spracbeii don ugro-tiniiiathen angehorten, knden. Daa giiirade ist 
der Grand, weslialb er sobmge mit der Jiebandlung der Inlisc gezfigert 
bat. Er wimste ackon. dass er bier kein Argument fiir seine These 
Hnden wlirdej lt war aber zufrieJen, doss er auf kelne Argumente 
tltyegm stiesa. 

Bevor wir nun mit der Priifuiig seiner Anstteagungen, sick vor 
dioser droiientleii Gefahr zu schiitzen. beginnen. woltcn wir einen 
Blick nuf die Eleinente werfeii, die in etwa far seine These spreeben 
konnten, dass die llunda-Sprnelicn zii den ugn^fiiinischen gchoren. 
Wir konneii kierfiir beiseite lassen den Vortrag, den Herrn von Hcvcay 
far tlen 3. internationalcn linguiKtiseken Kongtess 1933 „ Die Muuda- 
Rpraehen Indiens, iinnisch-ugrischc Sprachen “ vorbereitet hatte ; 
denn er ist uiehts ala ein kurzer Auszug ana seiuem frtkfaeren Buck. 
Abcr cs iat interessant zu lesen, was er sick gczwungen sieht, am 
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Schlujise 2u bekenpen t ,, Obwohl di<53e Nuuigkeit in dcr Fiimo- 
Ugriatik [v. Artikd], aitf wdche ich die Auftnerksaink^it 

loEikt^, von mir @eit einem Jahr zugiEcLglieh geinacht: wpmden war, 
hat, audgcnommcn der kurze upd oberEacbli^he Bericht vop Saii\'agi?pt^ 
kein Finno-Ugrist, so v^id ich wcias^ Notiz davon gencwmnen. Die 
Beliauptnug ernes Zusammenhanges mit Indiep, hat vor allein aicht 
die Sympathien der ungarischen Gekhrien gefupdeu," Wenn Herr 
von Hevesy sich hier iiber dicsc voUige Ablehnung seiner These 
scitens der kdippctenten ugro-finniflchep AutcritEten beachw'ert, so 
niochtc ich ndcli fiLr ihn misetzen. Vom Standpunkt der allgemeinen 
Lingiiistik sckelpt es mir nicht aitsgesehlossen zn sein, einen gewissen 
Zusanimenhang der Munda-Spmchen mit den QgrO'finJiisclien, aowie 
eine gewiasc Anzahl von Ekmenten. die heidcn gemein sindx apzuneh- 
men : bo in det Wortbi Idling, der tirauiijiatik und vieUoicht auch mi 
Worlschatz, Aber in posilivor Hipaicht halte ich fiir uimreLfelhafi. 
dass die Mmida-Sprachep nieht als eine Untergruppe der 
fiojiischeii Spraehen betrachtet wcrden k5imen; sondern sie alleiti 
sLnd alien anderen entgegengesctzt. Aber ich halte auch diese letztere 
Azpjiclit fijj wcdig wahrscheinlicbj wahrend viel mehr Griinde fiir 
eine anderc These spreclicp, tind srwar die folgende : Auf einc auatro- 
asiatiache Grundlage der Munda-Sprachen babeti zu emer gewUsep 
Zeit und in eipor gewissea Gegend agro-firiniachc Sprochen einen 
Einfluss au^geuht, der noch zxi bestimmea seip wild, der aber ohne 
Zweifel ansae rhalb Indieius, vielleicht noch an Her nordlichep Gtenze 
Tndioas, wirksam war. 

Wenn ■wir ups bis jetzt mit dem Wert der poaitiven Those dci 
Hemi von Hevesy beschaftigten, namlich doss die Munda-Spraehen 
dep ogro-finaiachen angehorea aotlen, miiasen wtr arts noch ein wenig 
mit scitier negativen Tliesc hefassen, dass die MEinda-Spraohen nicht 
dea aiistro-asiatiaclien Sprachea aagehoren^ Wie ich aucli schon 
gesagt habe, hat er selbst die sehr richtige Empfindong dafur gehabt, 
daas eben hicr die grosse Bcdnptuiig dor lafuEC der Mnnda-Spraehci^ 
hervortreten vvetde. Man mum ihm dankep, dass er den Versuch 
aeinw zweiten Artikels nicht mehr emeut hat, aqch in den ngro- 
finabcdien Spraehen lahxe zp ftnden. Er bekennt also stilbchweigeiid, 
dass sic koine Infixe kunnten, M'er aun aber autb nar wepig in der 
allgerneiaen Linguiatik bewandert iat, weiEia^ trie selten in den Spraehen 
der Welt die wahre InBgieriing—d.h. die lafigierung konsoiiaatischcr 
Elementc ip den Wort^tamm odersclbst indie Win^l —vertreten ist. 
A of diese Art wird die Existenx einer solchen Infigierung in Sprachea 
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di« nicht «*lir von elnandcr entfemt sind, inimer cm sehr wichtigfs 
Itfoiucnt flit die frohera innerc Verwandtschaft dieser Sprachen bildent 
das um 80 mehi, wcnu ein grosaer Teil dicaer InfLxe aelbst identUch 
iBt, Dass (deb dieses zweifaehe Moment fiir die nustro-asiatisclicn 
Spiachen rcnliaiert findet, und damit such fur die ilunda-SpracUcn 
und die oiistroDesischen Sprachen. babe ich schon znr Genugc in 
meinon ,, MoH’K-hioeT-Sproobeti (S. I'll 43) Dieser 

Hinweb iat von ebenso grosser Bed cutting wic der, daas in alie n 
benachbarten linguistiseheii Gnippcn die Inligieriiiig feldt. 

Herr voti Hevesy bemuht aich, den Gefahreii zu entgehea, die 
von bier uus seine negative und poaitive These bcdroheii. indent er 
veraichert, die Infigiertuig, massgebend fiir die wirklichen auatro- 
asiatischen Sprachen, vOn aebcasachliclier Bcdeutuiig in den Mundsi- 
Spmehen werde (S, IQTf.). Diese Behauptung kann im Angetsiebt 
der wirkbeheu Tatsatlien nicbt anfrecbt erhaUen tverden. Die 
Infigierung wird in alien andereo aiistro-asiatbchcn Spraeken in 
dcmselben Masse angetv'endet "wie anch in den Munda-Spracben, 
Sowohl in der einen nU atick in der andoren Gnippe aind Spraeken, 
die sic iatensiv antvendeii, nber such andcre, Itci denen die ^ erwenduag 
abgedaut ist. und es sind sowohl in der eineti als aueh in dor andcren 
oft vorkonimende tvie aueh (seltene Infixc. Aber die Tatsache, dass 
in dea Jlunda^pracbcti jswel Tnfiie sind, die den anderen austro- 
asiotiseken Sprachen ganz fehlen, wie k and I. beweist, dass die 
Itirigicmag fur die Munda-Spmeken kein fremdes Element ist. a'os 
aucb schr schwicrig an veratchen ware, aondern aus dent lebeiidigen 
Genius der Sprachc hervorgekt, Es bt aUo sicher, daas die Infigierung 
im nllgemeinqn und die icientitat mehreror Infixe im beaonderen cine 
Starke Stiitze fiir die iniiere Verwandtschaft der Miinda-iSpmclieti 
mit den auslro-asiatischen darstollt, 

Tch glaubc nicht, dnss ich kier allc anderen Moniente noch eingehend 
behnndeln muas, die ich in rnelnen Slon-Khmer-Sprachcn 
(8. U ff, 36) zu Gansten der Thctte vorgebmeht halte, dosa die SUinda- 
Sprachen zunflehst zu ilcn austro-a^tischen und mit di((aeii die 
atifltroncsischcn Sprachen ztir lingubtischeti auatrtacken Fomilie 
gehoreu, nanilich: 

1) die Identitat dea plionetpschen Systems; 

2) die Cleichhett der Wortbildung in ciiier PrfiltgieTung etsten 
und zweiten Grades, Lu ciner Infigierung tmd Suffigiening. 

3) In ciner mspriitiglichcn Post portion des Genetiva, der in den 
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Munciu-Spnivh^^ii in det 8iiffigie:ftiiig der po&spsadven Fojtnen 
fThalten iat i 

1) ds3 Vovkqniiijpn idnpa InkliiaiA's und Exkiuziivst der 1* Pvrsoii 
IMiiml dea Pronompn Poawjjsiviini l>ei piuigcn clicsor Spiacben ; 

5) das \'orlcoiiiiiieii cines Dual uad Trial des Pronompns 
Posstisaivuin ebenfalls in viekn Spniclien* 

Die^’ E lenientc wurden von Herrii von Hevesy nicht besftTittciL 
Aber er Iiat seine ^naen Bemiihiingeii angen'cndet gegen die Eiiiheit 
des VN'ortschateea, die ieh aLs sechstea dicsen fiinf Elementen anreilite, 
Wie ieh sction gesagt niacht er cks ^ngestandnb, dofi^ diesc 

Sprachen wohl ji^ineinaome Ekmente halH^n. aber er behauptet, 
1) daas dire Zahl Bchr Ijesehrankt ist^ 2) dass ein Toil davon in deti 
*p ifinnifeAtations of chnliiEation “ beatehe und nun vermutlieh 
Lehnworte daistellen/ 

Aber keine dii^er hdden Beliauptiuigen kt rkktig* Scfbst wenn 
man diejenigen iiieiiicr ^Vortvergleiche^ die von ihm als falsch 
besseichnet wiuden, wegliesac, TFovon aber gar nicht die Kede sein 
kann, bbebc ihre Zahl noch sehr grassy aucli belindcn aich darunter 
die gebrSuchUehsten nnd Lotimsteii Worte, Uber die eine Spraclie 
verfUgt. Dieae sind : 1) das Pronoinen Personale der L und 11. Person 
f^ingubrk ; 2) das Pronomen demonstrati^rum ; 3) die Zahlcn von 

■ 4) Worte, die Kbrpertdic beaeichnen: Ange^ Ka^e, Mund, 
Hand, reehte Hand, Brust, Fuss, Obeisohenteb Blut. Knoclien imd 
Exkrcnicnt; 5) die folgendeu Worte, welche Verwaiidtsobaftsgrade 
dnrstellen : Sohn^ Abne^ Vater, Mutterbroder^ Xeffep Gatte, jungere 
Gattin, Hauptling, Dorf, Fremder; 6 ) Tiemamen: Tiger. Hatte, 
Vogeb Ente, Pfan^ Fisch. Ameisej Wanze. Laus, Fbege. Raupe; 
7) folgende Worte br^eichaend Xaturobjekte ! Waaaer, Wald, Sonne, 
Wind, ilorgenrot, Xacht, Reia, Baumwolle, Rotang, Eisen ; 8) 
Adjektive : weit, kleio, fett, bnge, diebt, klar, herb, naobfolgend, 
durstig; 9) Yerba i heben, essen, sich baden, nennen, fublen, gahnen, 
sterben, eingraben, fleehten, webeo, Baumwolte selmeiden, schieion. 
lenehten. 

Dnter diesen Worten aind mehTere., rieien genieinsanie anslro* 
iLsiatifichen Fortiien eine gaaz eigene Gestalt gerade beini Santali 
annehnien, was Herra von Heveay entgangeii ist * der Eadvokol 
ist nicht inehr am Ende, aondem xwoiehcn den beideu .Anfangskou- 
fionanten : so w^nd ana fcrfAVald im Hantali bir ; aim mi~ Sonne, ; 
auB Ratte^ hmi; kh Tiger, I:u{; yny»j Hmu Kame num, 

* Hun. ncAfxl ofOritMal Sirnd. vi, leW, S. 199. 
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Wenn icli nwD aut Priifung fkr VerglficKc dct Munduworte mit 
dcntu dnr ugro-finiuachcn Spmcheu schreite, die Herr vooHevcay 
dumligefiihrt l.at (p* H5 bis 328), so ist die Zahl der Vorgletclic beini 
erstcn Blick Hbcrm altigend gross, es sind 113i! Ea felilen abcr 
darimter zuverlEisfligc Vcrgleiclic des Pronoiiicn personale, dcs 
^Aln^pralcs, dann der Wortcr, wclche Tcile ded Kfirpera IwKcichneii, 
der Tie», Pfliinzeii, Xahirkorpcr mid der gcbrriuchliclisten Katiir- 
pegpnstAiuIo. Was er am Sftcatea bringt, Ut der Vergloick eiuer 
Wortwurzel aus der cinen Onippe mit deiii Uorte selbat aiis der 
iiiideren ; das ist abi-r cine iiethode. die, ohiie vorber die photietL'wben 
Gesctze festgestcllt zii lialien, *whr gefalirlicli ist, was iiiir je^ler 

wirklichc fjinguist sugpbcn wird. 

Die Zabl tier IIM Verglekbe halt aber auch liel w citem niclit einer 
ernatcn Priifung stand, Demi erstens bat Hen vonHevesy m seine 
Liste Lelinwoiter aus deni Hindi, Bengali, Dcsi, Bihar imd Bsnskrit, 
aufgenoniiiien die luitlirlieh nichta mit eineni inneren Ximnimenhang 
dieser zuei linguistisehen Oruppen su tim babeii mid daher lieiaeite 
gelasacn werden milsacii. Kweitens bat or eine ungtaiiblich grosw 
Zahl von \'erglcichen gcaaniniclt, die er selbst ala fraglieb bcEeiehnet. 
Drittcos sind in der Liste einc grosse Anzald von \ergleichen, die 
sehoii beim eesten Blick aU mizutrcfrcnd eiwheinen. Icli babe 
rnir die Jlilhe gegebcii, die Liste bia an Nmiuncr BOO sn untersuchen, 
das Kcsultat ist folgendes : 170 jA?bnvfortcr, 100 fraglidie Vcigleiche, 
‘Kl uiihaltbare Vetgleiche, susanimen 360. Auf dieae Weise bleiben 
von den BOO vom \'erfas»er angefdlirten Vcrgleicbea nur HO ala 
wenig^r verdachtig, Es Idieben also von dor Gesamtzahl der 1134 
Vergleiche dc« Verfassers annahernd 300 ubrig; aber bh glaube, dasa 
oelbst von dicaen noch eiu Teil ansgeschieden w erden mOaste. 

Das Endreaultat tier ganzen Untersuchung der poaitiveii und 
negativeii These dea Herrn von Hevesy kami kein andorea Bern als 
dieses : Die Munda-Bprat hen gehoron, was ibren Uraptung anbelangt, 
den aufttro-nsiatisehen Spraehenimd zuaaninien mltdenmiatronesi^hen 
fler austriseben Bprachfamilie an. Sb baben gcnieiusam mit ihnen 
nrspriinglicb die Kaehstolliing des Genetivs und die Priifigbning 
nebeo der Infigierung. Spat^^r kamen sie in Beriihning imt Spiw^ben, 
welche die Voranstellung dcs Genetivs und die Suffigierung ubten, 
und duroh den EinHuM dieser Spracben wurden di«ie zwci Element 
auch in die Munda-Spracheu cingefQhrt, Friiber glaubte ich, dasi 
es die Dravida-, die arischen oder die tibctrwjhinesiscben Bpraehen 
seien, wclche dicsen Einflusa ausiibten, Jetzt vcrDeinc ich mebt 
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die Moglichkeit. und solbst auch die WahraiLeijiJirlikelt, dass aueli 
die ugrofioniathen Sproctcn soldi einen Einfluss auf die Munda- 
Spraehen aujsiibteD. Es bt die Aufgabe der Ufiro-Fmnbten, diese 
Fragiq zu iintcraucheD. 

Herr von Hei,'«v kkgt bitter, dnss sic eich weigem dies lu tuu. 
Ich finde dieae nidikale Znriick«eisujig nicht begriindet, aber aie 
wheint nur veKtandlicli und gerrehtfertiRt in einiger HinsicLt. Tks 
hobo materielle und fomieUe Xivean, das die Vetglcichung der iign^ 
finnischen Spiachen bereita eireidit hat, lasat ihre Vertreter aigem, 
neben dieae Rpraehon einc Spmchenpruppe zu atelleu, die, wie die der 
Mun^^Spraehen, noch wetjjg bckunnt imd noch nicht gut in sich sclbst 
Studicit Bind. Aber die Erfullung dieser letztereu Aufgabe ist heute 
auageschlossen wegen dcr Unzdangliobkeit Am Materiat^, das uns 
itur Zeit noth zur Verfiigung steht, Wenn abet fba grosse Worterbueb 
des Santuli von Rev. Budding und die ]dunfJa-En2yk]opaedJc von 
Bev. P. HofCnann fertig sejn, und auch nocL einign Gianiuiatiken 
und Worterbiicher anderer Mimdn^Sprachen vorlianden win weiden, 
darni wild man djeaen Vetsueb mae!ien konnen, 

Icb boffe, daw Herr von Hevesy teilnehmen wild an diewn 
Arbeiten und uns einige SpeziaJatudieu iibet die eiuiielnen Mujula- 
Spruchen etwa ron der Art wic nieine Studien uijer die Lautvethiiltiiisse 
der Mon-Khiner-Spniehcn, der Khofii-Bpraebe, der Oruppe Pabung- 
Wa-Rkng. und dcr Sproeben der Sukai and Scinang Jiefem 
Wild. E«t nach aoiehen Arlwiten wtirde er whliewlich auch ein 
kleinea Bueblein veroflfentlichen konnen iiWr die Mundanfapracbeu und 
ibre Beziehungen, wie ieh ea vor 30 Jabren verbffentlieht bafie mit 
niemen Mon-Kbraer^Sprachen. ein BindegUed zwiathen den Bpmeben 
Mittelasicna und Ozeanicna (Bmunschweig, IWW). Icb bin abaolut 
meber, daw naebaolcheii tieferen und soliflen Studien Herr von Hevdav 
mir niebt mehr bestreiten wlrd. daw die SInnda-Sprachen in ihrem 
Uiapmng und antb in iiielcn Uirer Elcniente zu den aiutronaiatischeii 
Spmehen angelioten, aondera er wud aelhat Behone, neue Beweise 
Bir dieae Theae liefom. Er wird dann aucb aehon eeit Eugerer Kelt 
erkannt baben, dasa kauin eiuer von den wenigen Oelehrten, die er jetzt 
ids Anhanger seiner l.cutigen These angibt, ematlich die Ezbtenz der 
[luguistiachcn ntiatroasiatiuchen Oruppe zu der die Miinda^pmclicn 
gehoien, bestreiten woilte, wie auch nicht die der austriwhen Spradi- 
amibc, die ana den beidcn Gruppen der austroosiatiarhen und der 
austmncsiacbcD Sprachen besteht. 


Notes on the Arabic Materials for the History of the 

Early Crusades 

By H. A. B, Gibb 

T he publication of tbo first ™ltuiic of .M. BeTi6 GTOussct’s history 
of the CrtLsadea, wliich b rtdewcd elsewhere in this issue, brin^ 
out again, and all the more sividly hecauae of its wealth of detail 
and effort to present a complete and rounded-off picture, the very 
serious gaps in Oricutalist research on this period. Whereas the study 
of the Western and Greek sources has progresacd to a point at which 
it may be said that little more rcuiaius to be flone, rescarth on the 
Oriental sources is incredibly backward. The European scholar has 
at his disposal, apart from the topographical studies of van Berehem ‘ 
and Beni Dussaud,* only two works of any siw, Derenlwurg’s 
studv of Usiinia ibn ^ilunqidh,* and Professor W. B, Stevenson's 
Tht 'Cnistiders lu ihe East (Cambridge, 1907), together with such 
articles as those on the Syrian cities by Honigmauti and others in 
tbe Enctfchpa^ia n/ Jskiwi. Valuable as these arc, they do not carry 
him very far. l-aama presents a lively picture of certain aspcctif of 
Syrian life, but he was a minor figure and the scope of hia material 
is too restricted. Frofeasor Stevenson attempted for the first tinie 
to situate the Crusaders in their eastern surroundings, but the mam 
object of hlfl work was the careful sifting of the ffriental sources for 
data of political histoiy- and chronology. 

It is not, however, one or two general works which arc required ; 
it US a whole series of monographs on important figures, on specific 
aspects of the political and social life of the time, and on the Oriental 
sources themselves. Not a single political figure prior to Sala^n and 
the Third Crusade—'Tughtagln. ll-GhazT, Zankl, Nor ad-Dm—has 
ever been studied in detail; we know next to nothing of the com¬ 
position of the population in the various regions of Syria, their relations 
with one another atui with ‘Irhq and EgjTt- of the significance 
of the Shiite, and mote oitpecially the Batini, movements in S>Tja : 
the criticism of the Oriental sources, Arabic, Syriac, and Armenian. 

I aur Craiwdfls In Jounnil AMWiiquf. raai^linw, 

* AMfon^iM: df. S^rtt I02f7ji. 

■ F*e 4‘OuMmii (Owwfma .VAMiifrififAp Ire Partk-, PAris, JS89), 
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Thiit the newcomers were Franks, inatcatl of Greeks, conveyed 
very little to them. The Crusaders' occupation of Antioch and Edessa 
merely reatoml, from theic point of view, the slatus quo aide. The 
Fa timid wa^Ir, al-.\fdal, had Wa t|uick to seize the opporttmitv of 
renewing with them the traditional Fat imid-Byzantine defensive 
alliance against the SflJjnqidsH teinpomrily interrupted in 1055.^ It is 
true that the negotiations came to nothing when the Franks 
themselves seized Jerusalem from the Eg^-ptians. hut even that failed 
to inspire an immediate uprush of religious feeling and of resolve to 
drive them out. It was not merely the disintogrfttiqn of the Saljilqicl 
empire, thereforOp which was responsible for the absence of any vigorous 
coumter-attack from without.* For a century and a half^ 8yria and 
^iesopotamia had been loft to light their own battles, with some 
intervention from Egypt, and for the most part SvTia and Jlcsopotainiii 
were left to fight them now\ 

If this view^ be accepte<l, it is clearly a false conception to speak, 
as M, Grousact has done+ of ever}' offensive against tlie l^iXin states 
as. a “ counter-crusadeXo doubt evory war against non-MusUms. 
from the dav*^ of Heraclius to thoHC of ^AIkI ahKarini, has been stykHl 
a jihud bv ita siipportei^, hut that in itself showa the cheapening 
of the terni. What distinguished the CrtisadeB w^as that they were 
a mass movement^ in wdiich men of all ranks and classes were caught 
and swept forward by a wave of emotion. There was nothing corre-^ 
aponding to this amongst the Muslima until the fime of Nilr nd-Dm 
at the earliest^ perhaps not until the time of Paladin. Some faint 
hint of it may doubtfully be detected in the undertakings of ilnw'dild, 
but even these were conducted as routine ezpeditionSp differing in 
no respect from any others. Gnh' in one minor episode of this period 
does one sense on the ^iuslim side something of the Crusaders'' 
e:caltatton of feeling, namely in the defence of Damascus against 
Baldwin Il's raid in Jamiary^, 1126.* 

■ See ll>n cd. p- t- [jfcuient, el Ec^ p. 2^. 

Th(? fACt that tlw? c-akuLxt[am ®f tbp FrttimiHI wore ha»d upim iho 

baton- df ibc P^riiop Bvi:anUtve w tlot^l hy all : hut t|n?nt i* a 

tondenev to uver-empho^ue in tliM e<»nneetkFn thp impuriunn? of Ucniwile'in to I he 
Futimklsi. M the lime of the Finsl CruiUliCifr the po«iP-»ikni of .li^nistkSpm vtu\ nt 
little political iinpo-rtfcnce, cXcrpl an implying control (if Nimllem PrtlrtHtttCr It 
Wim the wtaMlflh racnt ftf the seal of I he iMm kingdom at Jorufuilcm that cmuAcd 
it to acquire jiulHequcutly the aymbolic ei^iRcatire which it tiad hy the time uf 

* AlLhuup;h, of Miurap+ iHc diaintegTaliuri of the liKwl Kyrirtll kintfiloMi cif Tulo^h 
waji reepoTuiblc for the ab^encr of a united mutance within Syrin. 

* Ibn AhOaUnuiii cd. AmodroZi 21S 17o). 
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It is alnic^t eqiially lukkAdln^ t<j njgard the e^tpeclitioos of the 
j£ovomora of MofiiJ as ao miiny instances of Saljuqid interveiiition, 
as when Karbuqa, for example, arrives with a ^^granda ami^ 
seljuqido^*J Xooe of the Oriental Bourcca suggest that Earbtiqa 
had more than his own troops, together with those of hU minor va^Is 
and of llims and Damascus, It should be recalled that, although ho 
wag formally reeognked m governor of Mosul KarbSqa had in fact 
captured it for himself with a force of adventtireoj only two years 
before,^ and that on the arrival of the First Cmsode the Saljuqid 
amuea were engaged in Ktmdiaaii and almost immediately nfterwanis 
in the long civil wars between Barki}iaruq and Muhammad. It is 
unliktilv that there was a single Saljfiqid sriuadron in Karbuqa's foicer, 
jind the size of hk private "askar may be gauged from that of which 
his Buccesaor Jikh-mish disposed in the battle of Hamin, namely 
horsemeo.® The governors of Mosul were drawn into the conflict 
by the Frankish conquest of Edessa and the resulting political coiO' 
plicatioas in the Jazlra ; and even when they held an official mandate 
to eng^e the Franks, it in no way affected the essentially persona! 
character and objects of their operations, unless perhaps under 
MawdCid.* The one genuine instance of Saljuqid intervention in the 
whole history of the Crusatles was the expedition under Enrsuq 
Bursuq, the governor of Hamadhan, iii 1115; and the authorities 
□re singularly unaniinous that this “ countcr-erusade ” was openly 
diroctc<l against the Muslim princes, and only as an afterthought 
against the Franks, ft hnd the striking reeidt of bringing into temporary 
existence a Syrian bloc, Franks and Musliuis (except for two minor 
chieftains) making common cau!W against the Eastern invader. Several 
Causes may be and have been aesigned in explanation of this develop¬ 
ment, but in view' of the absence of detailed studies of the principal 
characters concerned, it is pceinaturc to come to any definite con* 
elusions. But tvro points, at least, seem to emerge from the fact itself: 
oiiE^ that coiintcr-crusadewas the last idea entertained fay the 


* Gcot^wT., pp. 07# 107. 

■ Cf. Emcyc. t/ itr. Kicrbuka. 

■ Itm id'Ath|r,i T^jfDtwi^, i, 356^ -V4 Tmin ftwl i an the (14 me CKpeditlofi 

Sgkin«n hud 7.000 Turkmeti bflraefqim with him. Cf. tbe urmy of S 44 f wJ-Dm, pruiw 
of 3iWl miy in 1176, wl™, with tlw Aid of tho OHuqieL^ of Kaifi und Mardln^ 
“ muiieroDA junembk-il to jdiln biai, rcAebing 0.000 hotaenum (ibSilr, xL 

S^7). 

*111 Ihti! p. Ofl, -F, the™ a. Krioiaa errfir; MKwdiid 

TTMM the Min M A eertwifi Alttnt«|pn. ahiI Wiw not the nepbeif of Kltrbuqi^ 
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princes of Syria and *Imq alike at that time the other that the 
Franks had with surprising speed adapted themselves to the traditional 
4 ttmo 3 phere and aligiiDicnts of Syrian politics. 

Ill regard to another aspect of the politico-social sitoatioii in 
Syria, the Sunni-Shi'a schism, it ia still diiHeult to reach absolute 
conclusions. A careful study of the scanty contemporary materiah^ 
ncvertheloss, leads to the iniprcsdba that all historians of the Crusades 
have greatly exa^eruterj its significaTice in Sjma at the time of the 
First Crusade and in the following decades. ThLs is due partly to the 
fact that Western historians, seeking a guiding thread in the labyrinth 
of Oriental politics^ have thought to find it in tho religious sehisnifl, 
and interpreting these as rival political groups have nsed them as a kind 
of uoivei^l clue * ■ partly {and herein is their e?£cuse) that Ibn al- 
Athir and the other writers of the Ayyuhid and Mamluk periods 
were themselves obsessed to n great extent by an anti-Fatimid bias. 
In reality the lines of political division had little to do with dogmatic 
difference, and least of all in eleventh- and twelfth-century Syria. 
Had tho Fat i rods inclined to religious intolerance, the ease 

might have been different, but they were {apart from the personal 
eccentricity of al-yskim) one of the most tolerant dynasties in Islam. 
If the Islamic world had been otherwise unified, the emergence of 
political Shi^ism would have been disastrous *' but though it pre¬ 
vented union, It was not in itself a prime cause of disunion. The 
healing of the schism was a necessary prelude to the union of forces 
against the Crusaders, but the schism was not a factor of importance 
in their first success. 

The real mainspring of Syrian politics. It can hardly be doubted, 
is to be found in the principle of " beggar-my^-neighbour'* which 
had governed the relatiomi of the ainira of Syria and Mesopotaiuia 
ever since tho diaintegration of the Caliphate. WTiere ambitiou, 
jealousy, and fear were the dominant motives, ciuestions of religious 

^ Thu ci|ri!4CH;lr »f tKc ^inputo mA in lUi (t?f. GrouMKt, 460 - 1 ) aKuwta 

llirfi C&liph hinijwlf, po (at from 1iciti|£ tflovwi by fudcHiB kI thp 

afTront to bb pcraoruit And only fnim tjftking violent 

A^'iiirut thp ritigleatl^n by Ihp tmrt nf thf SiilUn j m Ihc origiruU And di^trkJIcd 

AetDunI in tbe C-kTomdty pp, 110-12. 

* M. GrtnuttfE. for ^uunpl^p to o^tplAin the f^riuiAl of RihJwJui of Aleppo 

to KJ-oporote Hrith iJiv otbrr SyiiAd prtnees And with MAwdad by bu pAtFOTULge of 

ibti EEAlUlbk ib^rtbr invert iti® ennae And eUoct. The true leaSon Is mow pmlHlbly 
In be wmi^bt m hi* iffubittcnaienl At the ]?pefLted {liftAppointment of hu Ambitianji. 

* Aa it WM lAlcr in the aiNiconlh crtltu^'; tf. A. J. A Sfud^ tt/ 

y/iidinpy, toL i (QxfanL 11324 b 241-^00. 
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conformity and belief were of swmtl »ccouut> Religion li^ loii^ ^inee 
abdicated the claim to control political action,^ and the only other 
restraining force, love of country-, while not ahaeiit amongst the 
general population and p^aibly even finch minor local chiefs as the 
Banfl MutKjidb, was obviously ineffective where foreign Turkish 
governors were concerned. No student of Islamic history in the tenth 
and eleventh centuries needs to be reminded that when the Saljaqid 
Rudwan of Aleppo declared for the Fa|imids in 109T in view of an 
aliiatice against Damascus, he w'as but following the footsteps of 
numerous amlis and princes, who bad accepted or rejected the noniinal 
sii^CTainty of one or other Calipli for the sake of ^curing a monientarv 
tactical advantage over a local rival Similarly, the readiness of 
Ibn Atnmar of Tripoiis to assist- the Franks and even to accept a 
quasi-protectorate, could find inore than one parallel in the history 
of Syria since the days when the Aiab Shi itc IJamdanida of Aleppo 
had invoked the By^cantiue protectorate and seen the great Basil II 
himself hasten mg to defend them against theii fellow^-countiymen 
and co-nectaries, the Faiimids. 

Thus the refusal of Aleppo and Dainascrus^ and that of Damascus am! 
^ co-operatc against the Crusaders were due to the same 
general enuse^, inl-o which religion scarcely entered. In the former 
case, they took a personal form : the riv^alry between the sons of 
Tutuftb, and in particular the resentment of Rudwan at the loss of 
Datnasciis.^ In the second case, they were rather historical: the 
flpectre of the former Rgj'ptian occupation of Damascus on the one 
side, and of the former kingdom of Tutn^ib on the other. The rulers 
of Damascus w'ere afraid that the Fatimids should attempt to reassert 
their claim to the city; the Egyptian government feared lest a restored 
BaljUqid kingdom should attempt the coup which Tutiish may have 
planned, but never carrjerl out. Both sides were consequently not 
ill-pleased, iti the loing mn, that the Latin kingdom of Jerusalem 
interposed a buffer between them - provided the buffer did not turn 
into a boa-cons trie tor. Nothing ia more matructive in this connection 
than to observe the deliberate inertia of Damascus on the Palestine 
^front l)etween 1009 and Hex’), while Godfrey anil Baldwin 1 were 

\ 1 Thifl OI, niilwltlutuniliiii; im txirmt] Twte hv N^ain 

m tlK umi ii frankly .fknciwbdRwl by mi Ivm An anih^irilv 

' piw»lb*t- infliA-tuTP pxprlnl thi^ and tinUkr by n c^rUtn hwlorl>r 

JinLiignHdL*" brtwrt-n the poimlntkiiw of \Uppa mui Daiuwiu nmy he rimpe^od. iui 
* hAl xh{> wtiijlt- ^ubjeel inventigatinn. 
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etig^ed m esteblLshiii|r the kingdom 4iiid ^tiring it Against the 
Egyptian coiiater-attacksp and how^ ae soon as Tuglitagln was con¬ 
vinced that the Egyptians were unable to dislodp the Crusaders^ 
he willingly co-operated a-ith thenu not in combined attacks with 
full forcosT tut in minor operations designed to harnss the Franks 
and prevent the e;\panaion of the kingdom, Kote^ too, how^ the relations 
betw'cen Egypt and Damascus giea^ progresHively more cordiaL to 
the extent that 'f'^^fhtagln even instigated Egi'ptinn raids {if Ibii 
iluyaasar ^ b tu he believed), and that riually he and his sjucceasoni 
accepted Fatinud robes of liunourand diplomas.* The ^nieindilTetence 
to sectarian dixisiona was shovrn by tlsaniA b. Mimqidh, who sensed 
ZankT and the Fa(miids vritli equal zeal, by Ilm ^Aniiiinr of TripoHs^ 
and even by the Eg}^tian wazir ahAfijAh w'honi the Fat i mid history 
aaserta to have been a fervent Isma^ih ® but the Damascus chronicler 
claioia as “ a firm believer in the doctrines of the Snniia Before 
the close of the twelfth century^ however^ there can be little doubt 
that Ski'ism was thoroughly diHcredUod in Syria, but it remains to 
be investigated how far the actmtiea of the Batlius were responsible 
for this change, or w hether it wras a by-product of that w axing religious 
enthusiasm which led up to the real Counter-Cmsude under the leader¬ 
ship of Saladin, 

n 

The second field in which Orientalist research has lagged behind, 

and which is a prerequisite for any real .study nf such prablcms as 

arc touched on above, b the critical examinatioii of the Orien tal sources^ 

Every historian of the early Crusades has up to the present used the 

Kamil of Ibn al-Athif as the principal Arabic source, and has accepted 

hia version of affairs under the control of Kamal ad-Dfn's Chronicle 

of Aleppo and Siht ibn al-Jawzrs Mirai az-Zoman, The reGovery of 

Ibn al-Qalanisi's Damascus Chroniele completely changes the situation. 

It is not only that Ibn al-QalumBl is a contemporary and reflects the 

contemporary attitude, whereas Ibu al-Athir U permeated by the very 

different mentalitv of the thirteenth centuiY,* nor is it that the former 
.■ ■“ 

I Kd, p, 63- 

* ZhiffMurtMl pp. 17^^ ^6®- AceonJing to Ilm (f*. 70j »iinUAr 

idraac^ wm wde by tbf Fa^KiUlii? Mbo to A^uiuqur Kl-Bunuqt oUft bii c»ceu|Mtk4i 
of Al«ppa 

■ IJrta 'TifnfiJ uJ-Diii: ffl-AiWfir* ¥ol. t\i |M5^. flf Df. A, H- aI FfsmdMiil; 

ef. ai-lMra i7d nwA i*4Jb7. W«d ro* ed. A. SlukhlJ^, 57-60. 

* p. 164 (Tbit ftl QiJiiiiil. aw, 16 : IJl _jU. j jiSiVl 

* The pf^bit Km almd^ been obHired tj M. Growei ifi a. not# Up p, flIO. 
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vehvs events from the angle of Daituiscus nntl the Utter frora tho 
wider b«t more distant angle of Mo^ul The bnportant point for our 
present purpose is that Il)n af-Qalanisi is one of the origimt wurtses* of 
Ibn al-Athir — the only one for this pcricHl so far rocovered^nd n com* 
psrlson of the two accounts enables us to investigate his methods of 
compilation, and to check in some degree the accunicy of h» inforinii- 
tion in this portion of his chronicle. The results of this examination 
ute not reassuring, and go to .show that while Ibn al-Athirt because 
of his much wider field than that of either the Damascus or the 
Aleppo chroniclers, must always remain a principal source, he is not 
to he relied on in details of fact, of chronology, or of interpretatioo, 
and must always be used with caution.' Outstanding though hb 
work is, in comparison with the hbtoriaos of hb own age whose pro* 
iliirtioos have come down to us, he b yet not entirely free from those 
romantic and empbical tendencies which are vbible over a wide range 
of mediaeval Islamic literature. 

A iletailed analysb being impossible within the limits of an article, 
it is proposed in the following paragraphs to examine briefly a few 
typical passages, illustrating how' Ibn al-Athir’s methods may result 
in misleadbg or suspect information, and to touch still more briefly 
upon Kaniiil aJ-Dln’s work in the same connection. 

( 1) Ibn al'Athlr very frequently suppresses elements of the original 
narrative, and occasionally uses the rest to support a false interprets* 
tion. Under a.h. 494 {llOO-l) Urn Jil-Qalinisl relates an attempt by 
Sukiiian h, Ortuq to recapture Sarilj. and its recovery by the Franks. 

His text reads os follows: ^ ^ 

Jj\l j uyi £j\ J1 Ct- 

tl ^ r In 

year the amir Sukman b. Ortuq collected a great host of Turkmens and 
inarched with them against the Franks of ur-Kuba [Ekiessa] aud Surfij 
in the month of First Rahr, He eapturcfi Sarilj and was joined by 
a large body [f.c. of volunteers], w hile the Franks also collected their 
fowtes,"] > ll>n al-AthIr, apparently because he found no account in 
bb sources of the capture of Saruj, rewrites thb aud mbrepresents it 

* Sflmrwtytt nimilAr tomLliiHMij!. wtfP liy vmtor ncnio *1^0 

nftfr (bn ■.iTAlhfr'i nftrmtLv^-# cif the of tins Arab# in CcnlraJ 

AkLh uith b'u »fDLimM4 in ukI B^ilulburb 

* tiiL Amedrox, p. Ckr,^ p. 50, 
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(i» the cajjfwre of Saruj ! ^V* 

j1^ !i{lj. . i KiSll.* 

year the Franks captured tlie town of Sariij in Jlcaopotaniia. The 
cause of this was the Franks liftd already captiirenl ar-RuM . . . and 
at thli time Sukinan colleoted a (Heat host of Turkmens in Satilj 
utid marched a(;ainst them.”) ‘ 

{2} The frequency with which Ihn al-Athir altera the dates j|iven 
by Urn al-QalaiiisT (and always docs so wrofi(;ly) * ralsca a question 
of motive, which cannot l>e answere<l at present. But oceasioiially 
also he alters the tenor of a sciitenco or phrase in the original. An 
example will 1 h* found in his account of the (.’niaadera’ capture of 
Tripolis in 1109 (a.H. iJCHi). which is freely quoted from Ihn al-QalunisT. 

The relevant passage in the latter reads; ^U1 

innk^lj ^ Jjli-jVl ^ 

('" Thdr spirits were lowered by utilver^I despuLr at the deby of the 
Ef^qjtian fleet in bringingij^ pto%-isiouJ! and reinforcementa by sea, for 
the stores of the fleet had been exhausted and the direotion of the 
wind remained contTary, through the will of Otd that that which was 
decreed should coiae to pEiss/")^ Ibti ahAthfr* to begin with, places 
this (wTongly) under the year Gt-KS, and renders the passage above by: 

(si€) Jyli—LA b-sJ 

1 dui <iA hIJ-Ij C* 

(''Their spirits were low'emi and their weaknesR 
increased by the delay of the Egyptian fleet in bringing them 
provisions anil reinforeementa. Now' the cause of his [presumably 
al-Aftbls] dilator ineaa in regard to it (the fleet) was that he did not 

= Ed. Turtil«-rB. Vp J«. 

* i^iPr P-^ptiB-rt drrUrtalA‘ni i [.A. 4^^ ('WTciiuli I..Qj -ISI i B^'^UlT 

m Sbnixnr : 1-A, 502, r,Q- TiOr sfKf'r ihi^ rX|iruhboi3 of the Mlmuk from .iVIeppO, 
whis;h U jurply : Cruihdersi' raid mi UuFTiJifteui ! I^A. 520 (*Twny), \M- ; 

and tf. awliofi {5) below. Ttn-ra many OlbiT lrwt4art-5i. 

* EiL An^fdror. iOSj TAr.. p. Ki. 
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give Ids attention to it and to h&at^ning on its preparations.^ and 
they [I the Eg}'ptiaD muiidterd] disagreed (or stilly-ahaUied} al^K>i£t it 
for more than a year; and it set off, but the wind drove it back, so 
it became intpo^ible for them to reach Tripoli^, in onler that God 
Ethould bring about a matter which ivas to come to pa^/') * 

The difference between these two versions is obvious. I bn al- 
QalanisT implies that the stores and provisioning for the fleet and 
the town of Tripoli^ w^ere not available until the harvest in the spring 
of 1109, that the necessary measures were then taken without any 
atiiitihg (cf. CAmn., p. 91), and that the delay was a fatality 

due to the contrary wind. If he does not explicitly’ absolve the 
Egyptian government from the charge of dilatorLnesa, at least he says 
nothing to incriminate it. Ihu nbAthlr^ on the other hand, makes 
a definite accusation against the Fatiraid government, and particnlarlv 
asserts that the fleet was detained in Egypt for more than a year 
There ifl, fortunately, no dubiety in this instance ; I b n al-Athlr'^s 
statement is untrue. For Tripolia foil in JuJyr 1109 ; in August* l lOS. 
the Egyptian fleet was in Syrian waters, and had veiy effectively 
come to the osaktance of Sidou, defeating a considerable aquadron 
of Italian vessels and relieving (and preaiimahly repTovisioning) the 
town.^ It had therefore returned to Egypt only in the late autumn, 
and the story that it was kept back for more than a year is a 
fiction due to anti-Pat iniid bias.^ Whence, then, did it find ite way 
into Ihu al'Atliir'a chronicle ? That he derived it from another 
written source seenia to he excluded by hb nthemise clo«o following 
of the text of Ibn al-QalanisL There can therefore, it would seem^ 
he little doubt that the source is a certain omi tradition current in 
Mosul, in uccotdance with which Ibn al-Athir “ correct^ ” the state¬ 
ments of his written authority, 

^ Tfap trift 19 di^crult. And t givr thl^ trArukUticin wubjfvt ta rorn>ctc{3n. Tht 
rciadiiifE of tht itt thr Or., I, 27^) Im : 4ii « ^j- 

^ J in ports nukcfl no At aII 

■nd u rrndprrd III tbe tnin^kitiOlii i pliu {run nn evtir flotie prntA Ct 

pcmri'EH; tW tont^ fft an iw fl'accordait ptLB i^ur Um iriAtructiciEiA drVA^t lui 

* K4, T-omlMifg. M, 3CH. 

» Cfifr, S7 : ^r. $lQ^%nA3ti, 30; GruLuwcl, 253-4. 

* KwdicM to tho further frfiixTtioUei on thii AubjFct by Ihe Anthar of the- 

.VMjf^pn f .\UuH-3ilA|L^ln, cd. Popper, ii, ^5, 3-S t f]uot<d by Nl. GrOujsact. p, 357. 
M oonfitm^tacy of ^tAl^mrnt} arc rqually to be rej<:r(!trd 1 Ihc vfaoye of Atll'I- 
MAb-fiALn'* piwAAge, In fArt, fitn*iTv^ to A rlAAAit fXAtuple of wkJrM miff- 

itAtpmiPnt. It lA nDtrTuuliy tb*t Abul-PIdA (R.H.C, Or. h 10) omitfl thii pcuucw 
rntSrely. 
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(3) Another of Ibn ahAthlrs t ricks of coiiipila.tion is to 
together n numtier of Jtetns^ sometimes cjiiitc miooniieet4?clT soriietiiiiea 
even of different itstes, which its n resolt: of this grouping convey^ 
whether by accident or design^ a certaio impression. Thus^ under 
a.Hh 504j after relating Tancred's capture of ahAtharib In that year 
(Deccniber^ 1110),* he proceeds: ^'And great was the fear of them 
amongst the MnstiuiSt whose hearts rose into their throats^ for they 
were oomTiiced that the Franks were about to capture all the rest 
of Syria, for lack of any to defend it and repel them from it. So the 
lords of the Islamic cities In S\Tia set aliout negotiating an anuistlce 
with them, but the Franks would not agree to any terms except a 
tribute in ready money^ and that only for a short period/^ He then 
appends a list of rulers and places and the amounts w hich they under- 
took to pay : Riidwan of Aleppo^ 32^000 dinari and other objects; 
the lord of Tyre, 7,000 dinars; Ibn Munqidh of Shaiz^r^ 4,000 dinars; 
*Ali ahKurtlj of Ijamah, 2,000 dinam ; *^nd concludes: the armistice 
to nm only up to the tiine of the ripening and harvesting of the crops/^ * 
Note that this passage U inserted nfier Msiwdud'a victory at llarnin 
in July, 1110, and conve)^ the impression that even thia brought 
no real relief to the Muslim territories, which were just as exposed 
to Ctu^ding attacks as they had been before. Tlie idea that un¬ 
doubtedly influenced Ibn al-Ath!r in so arranging his material (whether 
deliberately or not) was liba Jirm conviction that the Muslims in Syria 
were beaten from pillar to pt?st until the advent of ZankT, w^ho was 
the true champion of the Faith and repeller of the Franks.® But of 
the four agreements w-hich he cites, only one, that between Rnr]wan 
and Tancte^l, certaitily dates from after the capture of nl-Atliarib.^ 
The agreement between Baldwin and 'lyi^ waa concluded in 1 lOT or 
llOS,* that betw'eeji Tancred and Shaizar in 1109 or early in 1110.* 
The armbticc w'ith tjfarnah, if the statement is correct (for no other 
independent source iiientLon» probably dates from the same period 
as that with Shalxar^ By grouping those three with the Aleppo 
agreement, Ibn aJ-Athir unduly magniiiea the effect of Tancred’a 

^ Cf. fktwt*. Ckr., p. io&. 

* 33S (RiJrC. Or. L ; BunuDarized by Ryfirirht, p. »ft+ mtwI GrowiHt. 

p. 

* ThAt th^ ii nn virw of Zuikii ac-hicvt^ment hu jilr^dv 

riifhOy dnmojuln^trd by SlmmSon (p. 

* E%en hm Jim al-Athlr i^iLoggrrmlra the ElllUHjJit af tba triliut^, which hoth 

llin nLQiilkiiki Vhr^^ lOS) Rad KiirnJll ikI-IHii pqt at ^,000 diikMm 

■ Bamtu. 82. 

* Ihid.* 
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Victor}' and to that estont misrepresents tlie actual Mituation in 
SjT-ia. 

(4) It IS a habit of Ihn al-Athlr to supplement the lufor[nation 
con to in ed in his sources with picturesqiii? anecdotes, some of which 
may poaaibly have a basis of fact, but which mote often, probably, 
serve the purpose of sumnijii^ up in a Btrikin;^ sentonce or ithistration 
cither the historian's own view or the traditional view of a given 
situation. Two examples may be quoted. Immediatolv after the 
passage referret] to in the preceding section, I bn al-Athir inserts, in 
abriciged form, accounts (derived from I bn at-QalnnlsIJ of the riots 
pmvokccJ hy refugees from AVppo at Baghdad against the Sultun 
and the Caliph in February, 111 L, aud of the Greek einbasay of tlie 
previous month (Qrccnibcr-Janua ty)y To these he adds : "" The men 
of Aleppo tis€?d to say to the Sultan ' Have you no fear of God, that 
the king of the Greeks should be so much more zcaloua than you Ln 
the cause of Islam, as even to have ^nt an embassy to you to engage 
you in the Holy \\ ar agahist the Franks? * The addition is evidently 
a reflect son generated iu the lively imagination of t he chronicler bv 
the accidental jiixtoposition of the two itemSj but posaiblv in this 
instance no great distortion of historical fact is involved. 

The second example, which relates to the assassination of ]!i<lawdud 
in the Great .^losrjnc at Damascus on 2iid October, 1113, b not so 
mnoeeut. The Dummeas Chronidf (p, 140} leaves the motive of 
the assassination unresoIx'ctL Ibn al-Athir ^attributes it to a Bufifn. 
atlding : Some said that the BatinlB in Syria feaml him and killed 
him, and others said that on the contrait was TughtagTn who feared 
him and set a man on to kill hiiiiL” Having thus (quite justihahiy) 
perforined his duty os a historian in recording the view which was 
taken at Mosnl and alsoj apparently^ at the courts Ibn al-A thir proceeds ; 

Jlj 

^ j . Uj^ , Uj^ ^ C' J\ [text 

fh^ber relatod to me that the King of 
the Franks ^Tote a letter to T^tphtagm after the slaying of Mawdud. 

X, asa 3 J11-13. In rr^rd to thp liitE«>r it n 

htu* ranoiu tlml [bn al^gHliniiir dowt hoi mnntbn eitEn-r HniEliiiatl or the 

Kan- 

■ ^ rjjtt ‘Hi. Ji.: iii\ X' UI oi-tJ jjy 
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which contained the followng phraaea : * A nation which has slain 
its support, on its festival day, in the house of the Beinff whom it 
worships, justifies God in exterminating it ’ ”), The stotj- has every 
appearance of being legendary; it is derived from oral tradition at 
Mo^ul, ami attributea to Baldwin I a pretty taste in Arabic rhymed 
prose ; but it serves the purpose of giving teUing expression to Hm 
aS-Athir s own conHction without actually committing him to it in 
his own words,* For the rest that conviction stTongl 5 ' colours his 
account of tlie relations between Taghtagiii and Mawdfid during 
the previous campaigns, and leads him even to revise tiie stoiY' of the 
asaansinatioii itself, where he heightens the dramatic effect (and nt 
the same time implicitly contradicts I bn abQalanisi’s careful descrip¬ 
tion of its actual setting) 1)y aa-wTting that '* they were walking 
hand in Land 

(^) These, and many other Instances which coijjd l)e citcfl, raise’ 
the verj* important question of how far Urn al-.Athfr is to be trushsl 
when he is the sole authority for an alleged event. It is imposflii>le, 
of course, to lay down any general principles. While he is likely 
to be more trustworthy in dealing with eventjs in Mosul and the 
neighbouring provinces than with those which took place at a dis¬ 
tance, a certain caution is surely justified in receiving his unsiipporte<i 
statement, untl the more sensational and picturesque it is the greater 
need there is of liesitation to accept it at face value. Two cases iiiav 
be briefly examined here by way of illustration. 

In connection with the attack made on Oamoscus by the united 
Latin forces in tlie late autumn of 11^9.* Ibn al-Athlr h^ along and 
ciicumstantial story to the efiect that the wazfr at Damascus, Abu 
All ul-Maxdac^aoT, and his Rat ini prot^g^ entered into a conspiraev 
with Raldwbi 11 to deliver Damascus to the Franks in retimi for the 
possession of Tj're. This is represented ns being the cause of (he 
Crusaders attack, which was, however, forestalled by the massacre 
of the Bafinls in Damascus in the pretwling September. There is 
no hint of tliis in Ibn al-Qalanki (and on this occasion there is 
no reason wliy he should have adoptorl a reticent ** official " attitude, 
since the existence of such a plot would have given nihtitionui |K>iiit 


* tt is, in any cnee, innpteujlp|e to ettnrh In it (tie wii^ht wKich it in given i,v 
M. : “ A tort m b, tmiimn. Tushlekin bo (touvji lora euennt aui veux 

ite (out UxUm [which ii in contfnJirtion with Ibn el Alhif-* tornier rtntelnent 
qurtol elwvr], et ufw iiHli«tioii d'Ibn si-Athlr pr.>uvi. t|iir rctfe .iis™niik|iir*ti,in 
I ■HUE ycMX dm Frmnfn (p, 

■ I,A. I. 4fl!-S; f-hr., ifll-El; ff. aal,*t,i, isfi 7 . Greuwet. aYS-eS.- 
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to his vigorous <Ienuneiation9 of the sect), nor, more strnngely still, 
in the Latin liistoriatia, and the suggeated retiocession of Tyre is 
highly suspicious,' The Ba^inJ plot is not nocessaiy to account for 
the Frankish attack on Daoiasciis, in vicvf of the death of JughtagTn 
in 1128 and the arrival of the new Crusading army. Thus the story, 
though not impossible, seems to be nothing more than romantic 
invention, the starting-point of which was supplied bv the tuassscie 
of the Batinis in Damasc-us and their subsequent suirciider of Bany^ 
to the Franks. 

The second example is offered by Ibn al-Athirs story of Zanki'a 
capture of al-Athiirih in 1 ISO, which it is the more important to correct 
since e\'en Professor Stevenson makes one of his rare slips in this 
connection.* Under the year 523 (1129) Ibn al-.\thrr inserts, m an 
abridged form, the narrative which Ibn al-QalauisI gives under 624 
(1130). There can be no question that 524 is the correct date. Sawar, 
who was apparently at the time governor of Hamah for the amir 
of Damascus, took part with the 'askar of Hamah in the operations 
against the Crusaders round Danmscus in Decembor, 1129, i.e. in 
the last days of 523.* His transference of his seri'ices to Zatiki is 
therefore correctly dated by Kainal ud-Dln early in 524. and acoounte 
for the appointment of Sawinj to the command of Hamah. Zunkl’a 
jihad ” in this year (624/1130) coosequentiy consisted of two 
treacherous assaults on the possessions and persons of hia Muslim 
allies. But Ibn al-.ithir, having placed all this in 523, is loft with 
the task of finding suitable emplojuiicnt for his hero in 524. Now it 
happened that during the conflict between Alice of Antioch and 
her father Baldwin in that year a body of iluslims unnamed made 
a raid on the suburbs of al-Atharib and of Ma'armt Ma?rln.« Tlie raid 
mat/ have been made by ZankTs troops, during hU stay at Aleppo 
prior to the seizure of Hamah. It is this quite minor expedition which 
has apparently been seizeej upon by the Mosul tradition and exultantly 
magnified into the fulhdress opening of the CounteT-Clrusade, signalized 
by the siege, capture, and dismantling of al-Athiirib after a tremendous 
ilefeat of the entire Frankish forces. .Vnd with an inipressive rhetoric 
which seems to cany its own conv-iction, Ihn al-Athir concludes the 


' 1« !• to ic« what pjod Tyre would hnve bern to tbe Bitinls- uid 

irti Ifac other wbat would ibi! Vrnetiniii hiiTe Hid 1 ' * 

* CrwasAr, U Mr A,«j. pp. |2S nod 110. Hut hr deeiiivHv the liteimi 

dF Jil-Aihinb inj 1130 [p, not© 3J, ' 

* Chfmn^idtf IfiT, 

* Kamtt «i.l»fn, R.H.C. Or., iii. Ml. 
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detailed narrative of tlieac mythical exploits with the worda r “ The 
fortunes of the Sluslims were revolutionLted in those districts; the 
power of the lufideLs weakened and tliey realized that there had 
come into the land that wliich had never entered into their 
calculations, and the most that they could do henceforth was 
to hold what they possessed, whereas heretofore they had nursed the 
nnibition of conquering it outright.*’ ^ 

(6) {Cauiill ud'Din, in his Chronicle of AJeppo, leases himself largelv 
on independent sources, but sonietimea quotes Ibn al-Athir and aom^ 
times also Iba ul-Qa1anisi, usually without aliridgnient. He is less 
Sensational than Ibn al-Athir and more straiglitforward, probably 
also more reliable in detail. Yet he too sometimes adds to his sources, 
whether with or without justification can rarely iw said. Thus the 
passage in which he relates the surrender of Artab by its Anneijian 
garrison is tianscribed textually from Ibn al-Qalunisi,* but he adds 
at the end: '* And this was all due to the evit conduct of Yaghi Siyan 
anfl his tyrannical government of his lands '* 

Thuj is clearly an unauthorized supplement, 
an attempt to explain an unwelcome fact by the familiar method of 
throwing the blame upon an individual. In this instance, the solidarity 
which the Annenians of Cilicia and the Taurus had shown with the 
Crusaders renders the explanation unnecessary; and even were 
Aaghr Siyan a particularly bad governor (and there may well have 
been a tradition at Aleppo to that effect), he can hardly be held 
responsible for their action at this juncture, 

A Diore complicated problem is offered by the narrative of the 
unsuccessful siege of *Azaz in the year 51T (1123-^), which according 
to the existing text of Ibn abQaliiuisI was undertaken by Tughtagin 
and Aqsunqur in June, 1123, and according to Kama] ad-Dm La 
JaDtiat).', 1124, by the combined forces of Balak b. Ortuq and the 
other two.* The difference of dating is the more remarkable since, 
e,xccpt for bis introductory sentence, Kama I ad-Din quotes Ibn al- 
QalanisI almost textually. The change has therefore been deliberately 
made, and for the obvious reason that during June and July, 1123, 
Balak was engaged in occup}'ing Aleppo and os much as possible 

* *, 4eS-T, Kaakl (loJ aoi, in fict, icupprAr ia Ejtw until iLsa, 

* K.H.C- Or,, lU, 578 ^ Ibn (Dfiinaacm 43-3). 

^ Or., 31.0 (ZitaMwu^ 163-17Q); ef. ^IcrtfWDtl.,. 
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df tbc territory to tfie aouth-wcst of itJ ft is unlikely, on the otln^r 
hand, that Ibn nt-Qaliiiiisi was tnistaken as to the month, and it is 
surprising to find no niention of BaLik in hts narrative. The exptaiui' 
tion is that by some error the whole paragraph relating to this campaign 
in Ibn al-Qalanisra book (or some copies of it) was inserted under 
A.tf, 517 inatead of a.h. 519 (1125-6). It followed naturally on 
Aqaiinqur’a relief and occupation of Aleppo in January', 1125, and is 
mentioned in its proper place by Fulcher of Chartres (Lii, 42), whose 
tlescription tallies with that of Tbn al-QalanisJ, as well as by Kamal 
ad'Din liiniself and by Ibn al-Athlr.* Moreover, Aqstinqiir spent the 
year 517 in 'Iraq, where he was engaged in hostUitjes with Dubais, 
and did not return to Mosul until 51S.* It is clear also that the iiarngrnph 
was accidentally misplaced from the fact that Tbn al-QalanisT follow.'; 
up the account of the buttle by relating the despatch of an cnvo\' 
from Damascus to Egypt, the reply to which arrived in August, 1126.* 
The only possible conclusion ia that Kainiil ad-Dln, finding this 
expedition related under A.n. 517 in his copy of Ibn al-Qulanisi, ami 
unable to accept the date there given, tranaferred it and combinetl 
the narrative with that of an isolated attack made on 'Asaji by Balak 
at the close of 517, and thus unwittingly transformed a minor raid 
into a major operation terminating in a serious defeat for the Muslims, 
These few examples may 5Cf\'e to show liow much there is to he 
done in the textual and historim] criticism of the Arabic sources, unci 
also that the materials at our disposal, Iiowcver incomplete, enable 
it to be done to a certain e.xtent. Such a critical scrutinv must, 
obviously, be made on the Arabic texts themselves j for thi.s reason, 
it is not on the historian as such that the work must fall in the first 
instance, but on the Orientalist who po&sesses an adequate equipment 
for this new field of higher criticism ", Xot until he does his port 
will a SQtiafactoiy' am! fully halanced history' of the Crusades become 
possihk. 

' fld Dili, 6^7 ^ Pitman. Chrau., lOT-U, (Xoto that in t|,(< Hnc 

of p, m in Ikiwwiwwt ' Fitwt Rah? U a copri^t * rmir tnr ^ Fir^t 

Jamfiilft fb^ti 2ath tltiJie].) 

* R.H.C, Or., iii tUjI I Ibn uFAlhlr* a, 44^, 

* to Urn lil-Amr, k, 43 ^. 

^ Danuu, VhrtM^, p. 1^3, 
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OK RESPONDING to Av. the PublavL has the word 



(occurtingabo with the doublo- 

dottcd J). Numerous expliinatmns had already been proposed when 
Barttiolomae^ Zur Kmniju^ der rnkteliram^Aet^ .Viiiidar/eHj I, 1916, 
18 ff.p dlseusscd the word more fully than had till thea been done. He 
concluded that the Pasjand ^iiid wna untrustworthy, rejected Spiegers 
explanation of gnn- as equivalent to equally Danuesteter's 

his own earlier reading ZHrdl% and Andreas's dfamA'p to suggest 
a new interpretation dmcdk * deeeiving \ This interpretation has itself 
found no favour. The spelling is not easily reconcilable with it, and the 
activity of Ahriinan does, indeed, include deception 
but this is not his primo actjvit)". Moreover, insuflieient grounds are 
given for rejecting the Paxand reading. Nyberg in turn (Hilftibiichr 
Glofisar 77) proposed < *^7id{ik ' stinking tmnsferred to the 

moral sphere, as BalocI gandaff * bad \ Sogd. ynt*k * bad \ The -dk 
cuts it off from the corresponding Bal^cf and Sogdian woitla, nd > nn 
is rare in Pahl. (see B. Geiger, WZKM 193:5, 196 f.) and the view^ fails 
to explain the interpretation by ra/cir. The \ncw of Saiemann {ft IP 16 , 
266, note to | 2d) recognized a tmnseription of Av, attm- with u in 
place of the ^jr which he considered usuiil in such transcript ions {aeCt 
however, below), Herxfeld, *- 1 * 1 // i, 133, note 1 , expressed the same 
opinion, explaining simply from the Palaeogruphie der Inschrlften 
des Vf bis YIII scL”, and in AMI vi, 61 itwmk is read and explained 
as a script w jdem with -"i for Aw -tt. B. Geiger, 1933, 106 f.* 

also holds to a reading anrdk, and I myself used it in BSOS vi, 589. 
A slight amount of additional evidence makes it profitable to discuss 
the problem again. 

.Against the reading anmk there are it seems convincing reasons. 
Against -dk with long d is the form^ and equally -’Jt as transcription 
of Av. ~a with scriptio phna runs counter to the abstract 
GfBd 48 n_]^ppp Qj^iy jjj posgii:>|^ 1 it ia further impossible 

1 Apntt from iSm, however, "k ctmEd Tvptre^ent Bo 3 arBI m* f™ 

Hrrzrfli!, AMi I, 142, note 3^ m lianttv^tod At+ • 


u tlie folkiwina 
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to accept tlic view wMch explains \ m a tran^ription of Avest^n and 
For this particular A vesta n w, n§ os also nh^ there are enougli 
examples in Pablav'^i spelling to show the regular method of repre¬ 
senting the sound. An early example (of the third century a 3., if 
Herxfeld 8 dating Pajkuli. ip 82. ifg to be accepted) k n^rvsn^ (pbte 140, 
no. 3 t quite clearly written), the Avestan The following 

rases are to be noted :— 

{«} Transcription of Avestan wrds 

Vifdjj5 zairirny-auura- 13* 

GrBd 95^ 

ifV 

^ hummo.ZMrnhc DiM 663^* ®p 692^t K % •» \ 

^4. fJkM 335*. s. * 

^e) fraorase DkM 613* 
i^-i» ra»hS~ 

1)^ huitfia- 

'^oirjfo.tafiko 
WOH*l wtww/Mina- 
aiuydiihajia- 


fi^oiyanha- 

(6) In contrast to these Avestan forms stand the genuine dialect 
developments 

hvim lai^ in Urm 66^ riiat * n»l % GfM 96^ TD 2 ^ 

BH ^ zuzak ' h^g^lic >9 \ An exti^m^ ca^ is K 20 fvf 

*■ luuvctjc % in GrEd 43** mnn^ expliline4 ii ^ J ^ It jm not ad 

oltiemiA& UdRicntlciHd plAnt^ u Chrwtpftn^n tliDnpL4 pFtmltr Aotneijit ft 

ro*. p, ]fi fiiRdy, p. 48 nvla Warty- Cf. nlfeO Fmh. PnW. 23* ffiJ * nert \ and 

* iMf, Bin. 3S*s *• AtB^PT^z^, tonnpled Aj^rri'jn'n And K 35 197, r 14 

te, 2 SSK 
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nh « Palil, narsch, Inscr. (Nortli.) {South.) «wAj, Sogd. ii/yJuj, 

Turfun Mid. Iran. {\) nrysf, (S) nrysh, Coptic a^irsopA. Arra, 
SjT. wirraifit, Arab*-jrPer.i. 
h NPers. p-rtihan *pari-j/nhantj- 

PabL iiyuh^tn 

hr l»aU. yPcrs. hazHr. Saku tjtara-, Sogd. sar, Oss, ter^, PuU./rtwjfni. 

fraa^p, DIM 613* . ahramn, ciArafnan, Arm. 

Ilantman, Arhtnn. Turfan Mid. Iran, 'hrtfi'r. 

PflhI. iaiij, ijifljy, gang, beside aag. cf. Pahl. Psalt. slg. 

Tlic Arab.-Peis. tranacriptioiiB quoted confirm the PaliUi-i textA. 
The use m Pahl. of J beside for old ng {sng, ; rng. 157 ; aa also 
in tniii^nptions of Av. 'rug, ’rg) is probably due to dialect 
proaundatlon, cf. lauri sit, sig ‘ atone AO 1930. p, 57 , witli -g 
developed from -ng, and not a distinct method of transcription. It is 
clearly oi]aatisfactor>' to postulate a transeriptbn other than with ttg 
for Avestanrtiiyra-, aitra- in the Pahlavi books. For this word we have 
the actual transcription in aftgrmnan. It would probably have required 
*atujrdk to traiuscribc Av. 8 »rd, which makes still more 

unlikely. 

The problem can, howe^uir, be simply solved in another way, 
already indicated by bpiegel {although with mistaken association with 
NPera, (i/ 5 MJHiri«) who proposed a verb *gmft' he strikes ’ (Commentar 
iU>er daa Atvsia, i, U). Bartholomae'a rejection of this, because such 
a prewnt form beside Pahl, aine; did not exist (Zur Kenutnh tirr 
miitelir, Mundartm, i, 20) is insufficiently grotinded. Not only do we 
find from another verb ipm- forms with g- and with ?* in one dialect 
(actually with diffierentiated meanings, which does not affect the present 
point) in Turfan Mid. Tran. (S) fumzapt ' come to an end Aunsdpr 
‘ completed \hat»gnpl ‘ as-sembled hangapt' aaaembled ‘ (see Henning, 
ZIf 9, 190 f., 197), but the present gan- ' to strike * is attested in 
Sogd, (Buddh.) ’leyw'ii/ SCE 162 ‘foraseront', ynkijn 'striking' 
^r'y'n'tti SCE 261 ' frappent’. NBalftci has gSrt^y ‘to killwhich 
need not be a denominative * {Morgenstieme, NTS v. 45 )' beside 


Inu! ^ «pl-«tioa of Turfsa MW. 

irfAsp. u eqmvatwit t<j tbs Arabic »N/ni at-kam. bv 

hnwlcr, Oiiojw»ji H, IWH. p, air, note 3 (wkirh as«rs* Ukslv to imtKMr tlnlf> verl’ 
ODwrf^. For *<0.00. or 'ftTnAd. cElhcr ’«A ,r «/a* (*(#*» murt beMp^twl 

ffn I- fpf, Okj Ptri, &J/|- to w It ^nuisc Ann, word, MAQ 43 J. 
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JfiHity. I'lic e^iiKttnce flf -fiyw in w^inctyK Vid. 18^ GrSd 

185®, TD2. P 183^f TD 2 P Gt. /^apayi/a, Syr. 

turffi^ ^ kiiicl of v^^hip \ and the transcnptiDii 

xra/ifimyn would iit least be favourable to the prcaer^^tioo of a 
wonl pn-. 

The Paxand ^nml aa readLii|; of is tUcrefore very likely. In 
srnKc it ia exceUent. The activity of Akriman (contrary to the view of 
Bj^rtholomae, Z^tr Kerintnu (kr miifdiran. i, 10) is easentially 

dcfttractiou, ef. GrBit 5^^ be io h( ddm-i6 i to mroGlmiH tdk ham-e 
hftm-i Tfi^iinlh, and the results of the attacks of Ahrinmn according to 
ZfU^^pram 4®: JErT-m bamndak tmi j)^6zlhf M-m ^hd/i tMrmn ai dhdkinJt 
ptU l<nn lit idr^ ut^tm grift pat drdpitAtlhr ut-at» dfiUkefiit dp, wl-«w 
^Td/if zowujt idnmlt pat Ulrtklh^ ui^m hd^etul urtwr, h/hjw* ^mrgeitli 
gnr, iff-am tdmdremt gti^mti^rt. 

The desire of Ahritiian is deatructiou ; laldr-kstiiakih GrBd 3*+ 

The practice of tmusbting half of an Av^estan epithet is known, 
besides this ifoudk menuk, in frdxr-ksrt^ Av, nawfaJvtia- {beside 
TVtrlw^, J/rH. Xrat 48*®}, gandk mr (bedde Turfan Mid. Iran. *hrgvr) 
SCO BSOS vii, 295 ff,,/rdjn'-gbgut^ Av, tmiru.g(imjaoiiii {GrBd 172=), 
beside jwiSrti'-Hir/jaM GrM 88®^*, 92*®. Complete 
tniiuihition is also found : kdtmk-mf (Dfii. Ben. purs. 35*) ia Av. 

Besides the use to traiislate onto in aMro^ mfiiugn^r pomlk renders 
angra- atandinfr alone jn the Gui9^. It appears in adjectival form 
i>iJ/ 22^p 23* gfindklky and with nbstmet sufii.^ gunni^h 

Grfkl 11*® an laeitpA' goTidklh (P^ TD 2 not andtih) 

\ ddit^n t dhtmo^ ' tliat tftendk whence arises destrnctiveness 
for the crealioii of Ohmnml \ and GrB^t 48**“*= : gtindldh ttust zatdnh 
ar fi^zdnlklk (with the iisujil ploss Cf. DkM 822® & gandk. 

It does not seem necessary to attach importance to the alternative 

spelling with )\ or |. Additional strokes are freely ndde<l by the scribes. 
So bv A3^ hitntktky ^ hniikn {as well as 

tiiidok. z^mttdaklh^ 0^^ Ix'sidc ami. 

The constant aildition of the gloss zufdr may imply a word not in 
ordim^ry use. but not necessarily so. It was the practice to add such 
glosses, ef. ZfVnprnm. 4* : ^rMMu 7 ,ri-a^ I’Tfii'TrTA I gdmi gotutk^ 

If then, U a vcthal adjective in ~dk^ it hi probable 
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that the opp<»ite of ij<imk is so too. This is DIM 6oF. 

?CH})"ICS5 820‘* (.\v. »p3tUS,ddla~), Vid. 13**, 

^■“^“£33 GrBd 32*, Zdtfpram 1* rendcTing Av, opinio in 

fpwlff .ftuiinyfik. It ia to be read ipattSk-, spSnak * exercising 
constructive supernatural power*. Hence to verbal base spfijh, 
Av. .'^pernu' (in syvnivj/, spanvanii, on which sw BSOS vu, ’276 if.), 
as Pahl. £iri* to Av. nAiKiot, Pahl. t»»- to Old Peia. The 

two spellings ii- and -pn- arc similarly found in iki/Hi/t ^Hkinet DSL 
Den. 36"*. fwA. Paid. 21*, beside ikaiiet, NPets. ^liiuwad. It is certain 
that the attempt to derive this form from the .\v. comparative 
>ptt*itfQli~ (as Hartholomae, Zur Kcuntnk der miltelir. Mund. i, 18 ff.j 
faiU completely to explain the form. In opposition to fltmcji 
* destructive *, sjicnak ‘ coastructive ’ is exactly in place, and furnishes 
a further prorif of the correctness of the reading 


katvt 

The interest of the problem of the Kavat passi^ {OrBd 231,14 ff.) 
is attested, since my tentative note in BSOS vi, 60 ff., by two rocent 
diwusaious, by llerzfeW, .4.1// d, 81, note 1, and ChristenBCii in 
BSOS vii. 483. We are now somew liat nearer the solution, although 
further consideration has convinced me that no attempt has so far 
solved all the dilhculties. The additional evidence of the Paris MS, 
which I was able to give to Professor Christensen, is of importance, 
Professor llcrzfeld*s now' treatment appeared before he could know 
of it. The new reading proposed by Professor Christensen : /«/ 
kaaVak JOTi be afitort, is aatisfaetory. Two problems which remain am 
lie re noticed. 

(1) In addition to the evidence for the meaning o( katnfttk given in 
BSOS vi. 60 ft, may Iw noted also the Pal^^jjj^ koivt-e {Zand 

-rmrftik apa«l(7l% eU. Dhabliur, p, 377), fco which corresponds Pazjmd 
kn^dah (Antia, />«=««/ Tex/s, 95. ll), and WalAT iwot * young of an 
as» , as fjuoted by Junker, Etu Bruckidiick der A/nnagfisH i GakHuhar, 
p. 22. UahTeT ktiteSl ‘a camel up to three years' (Gilbertson. The 
^Ifvki DiMptatfc, 190) is perhaps of Indian origb, judging from 
infonnation given to me by Professor .Morgen.stienie, 

(2) Verse 2. 

Here Profi^r ChrLstensen’s readings u&a-mn (three syllables) 
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and rohe (two syllable) are not altogether con’^nnolng. Two syllables 
are therefore missing. Possibly it should be read : 

tii-Aau * < pat tot 6? hUt* 

By this means the emphatic paronomasia of ia pieseot in 

four out of the five ljnea+ Professsor Herjsfeld in a letter of 11/2.'34 
suggested uj ^ ^ an pa tol be hi^tj remarking that a word for 

* parents ^ was needed. I do not, however, feel justified in so separating 

(3) Verse 5. 

^ PCr Vie) 

The second word is here the diflicultj. It seems best to read : 
fraiat^ kavtUak f*dm mMt 

For the spelling points are to l'>e noted. The scribe 

is apt to write ^ m pbee of (so tn Crifel 95* DH and P 

_u^ju H'iirrakdn I Mr) or for (K 20, 120 v 14 

is in Gr&l 116*^® ia/tdldk]. The spelling for kavdt k found 

in GrBii 127“, as mterpreted below. 

Hence the verses wilt read i 

iavdi [apamay] anddt ^ 

u/-idw < kamt > pat rot be hiit 

pal kaedtak xm be ap^ri 

tizae he dii slat be pan^ri 

/razajid kavSlak 7 mn nikdt 

* Kavat (that is, child *) was in a chest, and they abandoned the 
child [kaml] on the river, the blood frojEC in the child, Uzav miw him, 
took him, and brought him up, he named the child Kavatak (amt : 
he named the young child).’ 

(4) An allusion to this legend of the finding of Kavat is contained 
in one other passage. GrBd 127*^^^ reads:— 

* CotlIuiuhI coaiHj^ftAtkjTi af the ti-f naw iarliaai me to uiMJer- 

rtfliMl AF- m AfAaiiiH?^ te be re^^\ ul fy|, h), jt»t m | Ammiiic V U ni m)L Ftir 
a similar dtrtible cC j (perhaps = Z for Aramnk' ZF, m i U for LY) 

« r Iwide ZY m ^ 

■ For ihe ^ m thin poditkit, cf. Gt-m Wi^ P nn^mk 

paii^ < o^ > " ckw. tliJit ie Cckw) \ 
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ha^ » *lcatdtaian ice usav » tut7iasji(iti andar deh niSSst 

* pat du poidakiin ia^ *l:avat viwldt (P ^OOlt TD 2 

' There is the fine KavStakfin, which Uaav, son of Tunwiap, 

aet up ill the province (of . , . ..?), in recompense 

for that that he found Knvat.’ 

This fire is not luentioncd by Mas'iidl in bis list of arcs (Jf i/rtlf 
adh-p^alittb, ed. de Moynand, iv, p. 73 f.). 

(5) A further allusion, possibly to another part of the legend, 
should be mentioned here. In IW. DetK purs. 36» occurs a» i sri'arr 
tSx»iak i^n kai hiiat ' he who is bom of the splendour, namelv 
Kai Kavat’. 


A frequent word in PahlaW is So iq the statement 

GrBd 180’* iarfan d^utiff Aow^rtiA w and nipiSi * to make 

is Jong, so much only is iR-rittcn in brief’. Similarly frrj&if 
■ 10’1 Ut-Mn yiU yw^ dvilniniinih t xfei dimart ‘and they 

recounted their own several misdeeds , , . *.’ See also 

GrBd m 116*, l27^ 14.J1*, 187* DkM 772*, Zatspram 6 ’, m » and 
K .15, fol. 246 , 12 {= SBE 47, 139), Sahr. i Erdn 1 (here Markwart 
rejid traiLHlnting * twice 

For the reading we have K 20, 91, v. 12 3 ^, Par. dd^, which 

certainly Intend.'! doHnajt ‘ doubleSo the Pazand of the SGV 
594 . H di^r, Sirt. cjeffraotft, 11 *** dugamfid, Skt. prScurytpia. The 

IfCih. Pahl, Cap- ni title ts discrepant {cf. also West’s 

ff6kdn ‘ statements *, SBE 37, 14 5J. 

^ et these rcadiugs with d- and g* are almost certainlv wrong. 
A phrase like the Georgian (A''art‘lfe C'mvrebit, «]. Brosset, p. 343 ) 
Ctri-wuM c’arytHXTtna grjei ars ‘ to speak of which severaUy 
is long points to a different explanation. An excellent iatcrpietatioa 
IS accural if one reads emhJu * singly, severally *. And this reading 
can be juatihed. Spellings wHthout initial alef In wonis beginning with 
the vowels d-, v*, and «- are certainly rate. Tliere occiirs, however, 
GrBd 223’* Anii/t 7 irtON t rmttasfrdn In the [)St. 

Dm, and Pahl, Riv. Dd. islet is common. Similarly 

is et^kari, bealdo 

vor-. Tir, i-jjST 4. 


SO 
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Some support may also be recognised in 166, v. 9, wf-oi 

ftak-i ga^om, where mk-e occurs together with ^id». 

Beside this the fuller spelling is know'n in(Jfenol.- 

» lerut, 2* Pm. 9iig4naj see also Syberg, Olosmr 69), Turfan 

Mid. Iran. ‘ gleichartig Ajidreas-Henning. ii, p. 8. 

To Z<t($pram 9^* (bU) is, however, d&isSnak ‘double'. 

* 

pahiist 

The x\Kib.-Pere. jihri^, jSAm ' index, table of eontents, catalogue ’ 
can be cxphilned as a Middle Iranian H'oiti of the southern dialect 
*jiaArH< from jcki/j-ra£- ' to arrange, order The development it > at 
in thU dialect is weQ-knovm (sec Tedesco, MO xv, 293), and the -t- 
of -riat may be due either (I) to Arabic influence as in xmcirm, OPers, 
(A)Htuni£mij, NPers, araraam (rhyming with rosm), or (2) the fonn 
-riat is here attested for ^liddJe Iranian- The -i- of Jih- is doubtless 
of Arabic origin, aa seen in such forma m mfi'atan, beside mJtMtan, Gr, 
aahtatanF, Arm. MAas/on, HAG 71, or tthnz. Atm. XPets. 

tiibnz (cf. also A. Siddiqi, Sfudien uftcr die persik^ Fremd- 
wdrter »w Umsia^hen Arahivh, pp. 30, 69). On the many deriva¬ 
tives of raz- flee Tedesco, loc. cit., 205, and B. Geiger, WZKM I03i, 
115 ff. 

The participle of raz- h attested in two forms : — 

(1) -d-. At. rdlfd-, JfPeis. a/rdit, ardst^ pairast, rdst, PahL 
rdst, inmat, patfdat, paiVdsf, /rdraat, drdsi, a^rdat, rasfak, Turfan 
)Iid. Iran, vlrait, mrdat. 

(2) -n-, Sogd. (Buddh.) rail-f (Manich.) patTait~, iSaka rrosjo-, 
Av, rnl/a-, NPeia. mala, Pahl. raalak, Pahl, rialak 

(K20,6 r8, = mat), riatak ‘ customArab.-Per8./ArMf, ^sj) 

K35, 197 r 13 po^risl. Similarly Nimng. -16 r 14 ^ 

a^riatak * upright 

For - 1 - in the form risi, cf. Turfan Mid. Iran. *effgat ‘ fallen Pahl. 
Spaat. Similarly in NPeni, -istdii (saniiVdn, and -ial (ddniat, 

Adyi^), 

Turfan Mi*L Iran. (S) probablj belongg here. It w found: iq 
Mfilirndmay 17^-180: _ 
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eS ratf fS-i ni ai avam »e W 8 andak nt^Ut 
‘ for the reasott that he did not apply hinaelf, and had not 
time, he wrote little/ 

This would be crist from *od{^asta-, 

A frequent, word in the Turfan Mid. Iran, k the preterite phry^t. 
With present pkryz- (see the refcroDces in Andieas-Henokf', Mittel- 
intnische ManMaiea a«« ChuieM-Turkestan, i and ii). A meaning 
‘ direct, control, rule ’ seems to suit the contexts beat. It k also the 
meaning directly attested fotphly^y in the Pakl. PmlL, l*Salm 135 16 
MXV phlysly Imy ZY XPSlf BYX v>jdy„ ‘who directed his owil 
people in the wilderness where the Syriac has dbr ‘ lead So iii««i 
hetid a^rsamlY * they begun to rule over the earth * (Andreas- 

Henning, loc. cit.. i, p. 28). This wdl ako explain: Py aj^foin Aoh 
MAay jiteS h8 phryzijd (Andreas Hentiing, i, p. 21) * then liiially that 
Offrpnng lives and rulesHenning translated ‘ so Icbt dann jencs 
Kind ‘wohl und -^gedeiht', and Scheftelowitz (Orteas Chri^ianus 
1927) has ‘ so lehte cndlich dieser Spiossling [gottergclien und cr 
enthich sieh [der Begierde]To oiufom cf. Oss. • nach aussen 

Skt. antioM- ‘letzter '. Ncisaer, Znm Wbrii^tch ifer Syitda, i, 

The present phnf:- (puAr^-) is probably from *pat{^Tasya^ (cf. Sht, 
irajya- to raj-) with the -ga- and nmlaut, as in Pahl. wttn- ' think 
Skt. wmnj^i/e (although as lietwwn ^ and > not iiinch trust can bJ 
put in PahL MSS.), Turfan Mid. Iran. fra-n^- (so with 

Henning, Z// 9, 205. rather than to NPera./omm. as proposed in 
BSOS vii, 

To translate pakrigt, pahrH- liy ‘ direct * k to reject the somewhat 
desperate interpretation proposed hy .Andreas, apud Henning, Zl! 
9,215 {p<ihrt oblique case to pahr, with -6). This was due to un attempt 
to discover a meaning ‘ protect ‘ in the word, and to associate it also 

with another word NPurs. parhr^an. 

Turfan Mid, Iran. { 8 > has phryzi/d ‘ flows forth' (Henning, Zll 9 , 
177) from *po/*-rieiiA-. In one passage (Andieas-Henning, Li, 13) 
occurs: piS < nS «* > atj ne imirSm »z < :<!« > ^, 7 ^ pahrfiim ‘ we 
shall not eat flesh nor drink wine, and wc keep far from women 
Here pahr^- is abstain '. It is clearly nocessaiy to recognize a second 
pt^rH- from *ptti-raik-, and so explain also Pahl, pahrmrtn. phnjt- 
(= poArff.), NPers. jgirhfy^ian, jwrA&-, as Nylictg, //i7/sA«cA rfes 
Fehlevi, Glossar 168, in the sense of Avestan pnti-raik- ' to leave ’ 
nnti hence ‘ to abstain from ’. The two words (pot,•.ro 25 ^,. andpo/i-roiJt*! 
may have analogically affected each other in the southern dialect. 
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O^pat bum 

The problem of the iianie of the region over which Oopat^h ^ 
ruled b stiU of interest.* It is therefore worth while to act out the 
e™lence more fully than has been hitherto attempted. 

1. GrBd, chapter 29 contains the names of four groups of 
iniuiortals:— 

[fi) the lords (rci/) of the kitivara, 

(6) the lords of the inaccessible regions, 

(e) the assistants of Sosrana, 

(d) Sam * aad Dshak^ 

Tiie situation of the respectiv^c inaccessible regions is then gfveij 
in terms of actual geography in accessible regions^ aa in P«ra, 
Atiirpatakin, arid KdMilastan. 

2. The region of G5patyh is identified in three distinct tcjcts :— 
(rt) mt. D^. purs, 89 * ham Kv^lnmnd t eraap<^>£ pai 

bflr 1 dp i Jdite (see BSOS vi, 953 )+ 


^ A djaeiciit trading mAY hen- be frtljprtKi for GriS4 197*. TD 2 hua , , * hin^iz 
i ^ ayr^mS, lititM fed. Jimi) K U2 v 10 Lm porha|w 

*' It k prctbii% better to < r > ibiiti hStn «riih 


IndBd. [CofT. E&BiniliiAtion with mR^ifTinggbiB alnimt utTtAin m K 20 ] 

1 lake the mppotiunitv lo rorrwt thr reading of Grpd 231* xi 051)1 

aJ;. 


nio Pji™ its. tuui . Hrnni retd andtfr gar I paiiixt^r-gar grif(3r tarl, 

• Sintc mi; uwh ntlem^Ft to boIv* thr pirohipm in ItSO/i vL 1M5, tf+nlelil, 
vi, as fll. but IV'^anjniiMHj the mnttor. In niiitHer diH-aiBUH} ivu all lb« «vklEDK cit<nt. 
tSenvfnLHto luu toutbed: upon the prohleni in BSOS rii (lOMi, 27J fT. 

> .Snm 14 tiDOiertoi, lint iiiil»p iGrSd ItWf. A diflicnlty hu mnvra over the 
di»rjptiOn of hi. rwUnff-pUto. JWjifli i Xral «1» (h|, Anhlniiriit) .totes tl»l Pi5ln 


U full of •mrawoodi u/^i wniimA fra),iM *<lram«ilr Pit dramna. Ski. 

drZ$Hatiaiai), Thh fi the (old of noiMnnlicJniil ptiuito: Orfbi ISJ“ 'ifiDmiwit (XD i 

^ 20. Jin V J 2 Pii. thrmanaA) f ,/iritrZ- afAiAiMn 

mrmriin red. H fa the NPpm. diramiKt, . word I founr] Und in VmJ indeiitiltely for 
‘ fuel ■. Thwe piuflagM prot:'kle the fXnUuiatinn offirai („f t'jlln) •,fnnij,«uZ 

<Tl>i fjfl K30, m V 7 pat tiaa tmtai^t/ar rSHt 

■ there woi^woed grow, higher in h ijjfht w\ GrBd IPS* (of Siim) uiijiaii t •JramrUti 

(TD2^.pj, I' t>K K 20. 123 r 13 

■f^nt njr/r ^Aijar . i*« *fB ' he lie in tbi, miiid of the wormit™J. .nl nverllira .now 
hiw Htifad , oiher ttmulutintii .re ginm by U'est, SKE v, IIP. mid Henfeld. AJfl 
U* Wl. 


• The leMHoff of the Irontim equintteot of thfa Aiiimue wmd 
n-lwf^lorily «ttled. [f!« ih, nipplenientmy note.^ 


hm Fiat jet hetfo 
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(6) DIM 805* ^ with variant 

^3i» wiii in the Copenhagen MS. This is: (?pjw/ atidtiT 
«»imn dPhQK. There is no need to change the teat. The addition 
of rfeAoji almost demands the phrase aulrun dShan, cf. Av. 
Quairyaitfjm . . , dah^nt^im (ATron^f. 140 v 5J. Choiasmia had 
become awerda as part of Tufkastan. The form given 

by Hcrzfeld, AMt vi, 67, is not attested, 
fc) GtBd 198** pat ms 7 turiastan av imasldn followed bv: 

P pat twsf f apdxttiT dSr mr ^iiaAnrf 
TD 2 pat htstak i apartar dSr ivir i yamiart 

DH ........... . dur at’ ran 

K 20, 12.7 V 10 pat ktisi apactar tpuntart^ 

The endence of P now suffices to mark the reading of DH 
as a scribal error, whereby ac *apdxtar ton haa probably come in 

through the iniswriting of \ (=tMr) as if abcc apSxtar 

ran k a common phrase^ GrBd 104'*, 105'*, cf. also GrBd 72“, 105'* 
n^ird^ foil,. Men. Xml 61'* oSostar ran, PaM. Rtv. Dd. p. 159, last 
line, itwdmM roa. The reading adopted in BSOS vi, 950, therefore 
falls away. 

The region intended might easily be in the neighbourhood of 
Samarkand. 

3. Since one of the other regions, PiSIn^y, lias a name of actual 
geography known even to the present day, it is possible that the oame 
of the laud of Gopat may also belong to actual geogiaphj'. 

The name of the region itself is given os follows in the 
Bundahu^u MSS:— 

^ ^ Quotfti by West, 511J? v, 117. 

122 V 15 Sdrhivatdn 

122 V 20 

123 V 8-9 |*u» Sth-iams^du 

GrBil J97* GrJM 198^* 

P P»^eJ4ljXJ 

Weat*^ copy of TD Sj^kjkataD Sokapn^tan 

qiiotcfi SBE V, UT^ 
not^ 5 
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IfjG 

The gentaia of thcae variantH can probably be recogiU 2 eti : 
for ^ as ID GrBd 51*, TD 2 J^Jj5 , DH 

for jj as Id GrJM 130** p 

Js for cf. GfBd 87>* ' SatDarkond 

-*3 haa been omitted. Too much conlideDce cannot 

be placed in DH, cf. 100* DH TD2 ar^ii, 56* DH 

TD2 paiii. 

The combined endence of K20 and TD 2 'n ith P in f7rSrf 198** 
make certain an early reading and this at one time 

probably stood in all the passages. ’ 

The end of the word is clearly -ataa. There remain the first three 
signs to explain 

(«) ^ probably an example of the (late, see below) device, 

not as It would Hoem a device of all scribeji, to indicate o (as it wa$ 
interpreted by the Paxandist ui It'iO here, cf. also DHI +29« 

to be rear] probably filisofa^ ' philosopherwith 
-u for J before as in the Arm. p'iliMp^ay, HAG 317) or u (as 
indicated by for Av, aAti) by the use of I had incUoed 

in BSOS td, 950, to suppose that might be entirely identical with 
f (hence not dfstinguiBhing the quantity of the vowel). This, however, 
is unsatisfactory. The device can best be explained aa an orthograph 
lotroduced at a time when ^). was pronounced u (or 5) for older Hy 
(or oy). In this I agree with Junker's view {Eifi BnichmUck tier 
A/rittoshan 7 GdfiSitbar. p. 16), who pointa out the device ^ a * 
and jj - i * in this test. Unfortunately in this fragment docs not 
occur. From the variations in the SISS it scema that the scribe felt 
at liberty to introduce j at will; cf. further GrBd 80’*, TD 2, P 

»*w^5(i) fra&S/, K 20, 99 v B ,dth 

' Th* MS. erjarnce of F mnk« on oripml rawlmg hene* 

tbc rmtlea MvfiiojMH bluiUed iq ttSOS vi, mint Vo n>jeoMH:l. 

> Cf. K *0. lOfl r 1] ond T 7 Grhd ]iMt. 1 ( 3 , 7 , 

* ct tbo oorioos iqjtllings (.fdBi«(AT. wilh ^ j K 20, IJ3 r IS) ut^u s 

Vii. igp. UrtUi ^ ^ 
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the repbcement of by the phorn^tioally equivalent ij. It is 
iinpofiiaibk to accept the ejrplanatioii of Nyber^, Jouni. Asiar 1929, 
i* 281: -k skmploio trda souvcat comnie un signe putement gxaphiqiie 
apn&a on j, ^videioriiEiit pour marquer qu'li a^agit d^un w = a ou w et 
non d'lm n ou d nn r,'* or of Herafeldp A Ml vi, 61 i ** Er iat die falsche 
ausdehouog dca fiir spnichcchte worter im mp. gelteodeu gesetaes, 
dass jaie mcht auf vocal auslairtcTL konueo^ aondcm dann das -k m^x. 
annehmen^ auf aicht sprachechto worter.” The further suggestron 
that the scribe iutended to mark a dbtuietion between jtdrjiil (Etpelt 
^'rirrnyi) and gdtmei (for gav there werCp however, oiher spellings 
with or in use) is far from coovioclng. A spcUing such aa 

GrBd 87* (TD 2, P; oo varbnfc quoted for DH) 
asom^an (cf. Arm* amreiftan), is quite mtelligible and reasonably 
expressed, if had, aa explained above, employmeot as a phoaetical 
equivalent of d. 

It inay therefore be concluded that here could moan either 
or so*. 

(b) The third sign ^ {a sign verj'^ apt to be confused with ^ or 
b accompanied in the reading of DJI 198^* V 

a ^ which suggests ao interpretation. It would seem that this scribe 
expected a ^ in the word* If y were wrongly introduced in the early 
text of the Bd^, from which both IndBd and GrBd. were derivedp in 

place of the original reading W'ould be *sudaM^n. 

The introduction of j could be later than the change of ^ to 

A difficulty arbea in the form RfuBt in Bi^hman 

Yoil 2^ (see ESOS vi, 945 ff.)* It would be possible to expbin the 

form in thb same way leading to but 

another possibility lies in suppoadng to mean -utf-, the stage through 

the word probably passed (suyrf > tfuidf > 

1 iucline, then, to accept au or%inal *siiiSasfd». 

4. Thb form I think also to recognize in GrBd 

87^-*: d3iti rot had dranvez bd dj/ti pal {TD2j no variaufc 

18 recorded for DH ; K 20, 113 r 20 West, SBE v, 7% 

aote 1, cites K 20 ffopfjf(dn) 6f Iona ‘ the Daityi river cotnes from 
ErinveJ and passes through *5ilSa5taa’. The coajecturo of Justj 

‘Georgia’ (palaeographicftliy easy for IndBd, 
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but jiToconcilable nith GtM), which i^emcd ttrtatn to Hur^fdd, 
AMI ii, 54, doca unnecesaary violence to the geographical pnaition 
of the Daitya river, and \ivas suggested by Justi because ha considered 
the original situation of Eranvez to lie in the west, a view now no 
longer tenable (cf, Benvcniste, ESOS vii, 265 ff.). 

K 20 gojisstt^in Sa clearly a mechanical ^ transcription of a form 
Here is precisely the fault suggested aljove—^ for 

If, then, we may venture to read yy for ^s,* the result is* 

^suhantdw, which fits the context exeellently. 

5. A yriwi objections to suSaatan l^de *uS {see the forms 

quoted vt. 94S f.) are dearly invalidated by the recognition of 

JfPera. ^Tn, Pers.-Arab. eia, beside PaJiL Sogd. c^nstn^ Arm. 

6cmstaiv or of sabid and zdhvilisidn. It is even possible that Av. 
s^yhojayantm implies the early existence of a word *snydmtaiia-. 
It IS Interesting also to notice dr^astmia- {on the Gftiriiga hill, see Asin 
Major, ii, 261), Oss, Iryaton, beside XPers. /ms. 

6. For these reaaonathc attempt to find a word *a}idtiT}:anij{stan 
(sec Herzfeld, AMI vi, 60 ff.), quite apart from the seriously different 
forms required to give such a raiding, seems to fall of itself. It is clearly 
not intended by the writers of our extant texts. 

7. A note may be added on the name Av. kaoha-, Pabh, NPera. 
kavg {transcription), in At. antara.kanha- {cf. GtM 77«, P 

•iair^ir). The At. kaaha- may represent an 

original Iran. *kanga-, or Hanha- with ny or ji/t, which in other dialects 
are kept distinct. Two possible connections may be noted : (1) an 
Iran. *ka}iha- is attested in Saka kdkysaaa- ‘ of brass cf. ;5kt, fxttttsa- 
‘bcU metal, white copper', kSitisya- 'of bell metal’. It would be 
possible to think of a name derived from n brasien fortress, such as 
the Diz i r^(B, famous in later Eastern Iranian legends; (2) the 
Sogdian {Buddh.) *kdjnk- or *kdyak- conjecturally rendered 

‘ palate ’ in ReicKclt, i, 35, Une 24. With this could 

bo compared NPere. kdx' upper storey '. The words may be reconciled 
by assuming a meaning ‘ upper port'. A verb hinh- is attested by the 
Avestan aitrd ' the whips crack '. It is, however, impossible 

to be sure that the original was not from *kanga-, 

> cr. K a?, m r n ni«!h*ni«||y f„m 

' fiw ■. It u not nwtauuj u, .n alli«j„„ lo ™ jnt*^ 

- Cf. ite 31. 1 , I 

tbtDugli the ooartr^ ol Mr. AukIcum). 
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Jrdistam 

Id liifiihan I had been working (in 1932) on the dialect of Gaa for a 
confudcniblc time with Mobamniad-e KiSef-o GassL when at last ho wa^ 
able to fulfil my request to him to bring a man of Anlistan to sco mo- 
This was Abbas Beiiajat^ a carpet-weaver {qaU-bdfi}, who daring 

the sunmer was acting as (gardener) in Isfahan. I found his 

pronunciation different from that to which I had become accustomed 
in hlohammad. It was difficult to distinguish s and & in every case. 
Final ^ and t before a consonant had almost ceased to bo heard. 
I recorded a trace of it i n some caseaoiily. A final -fi alternated at times 
with a oasali^ation of the vowel. The xm^ was slightly pronounced. 
In regard to voweb, c and a were recorded in the one word, sbnikrly 
0 and fJ* The e waa more open than the sound I had known in Isfahanl. 
The 0 was very cloee, tending to a. Abbns came only once. He was 
taken ill with fever and I did not see him for sonic time. At the time 
of his second \'iait I was unable to work with him. The amount of 
material is therefore eeantyj but interesting as the first specimen of 
the dialect. 

In the notation 1 use for simplicity t a = f'Cj « = d, o = <>, 
0 = close 0. 

Ofdiquc case -i. 

pis fta sdhabl * in the presence of a master ^ un mhdbl . ^ ^ ^ 

ka * that master mode ^ Ua * in ii place \ GeedtivG relation : 
dtdi ptcrtl ^ voice of your father * (beside amzc pteram ^ voice of my 
father sedd « xi * noise of that asa \ Jifii Mto ^ upon the camel \ 
rfftu dStbda * from upon the camel \ domhdl d * after the noise 
dim set^d^n ^ on the chair % 

The intrusive i^fat construction occurs: n^Sda^ * the time of 

dying ^ ci^^rri btSarS * unfortunate camel \ b^fekrl ntdrdm * at thought 
of my mother \ befarmdm xudd ^ by commandment of God 

The w^ord mama wm given for * mother ^ and bdbd for * father * 
when I questioued AbbaSp but in the text occur ptemm * of my father * 
and maram ^ of mj mother ** 

Pcrsofml. 

tiia, fim Plur. f>w 

(d hint’s, hftndn 

t Uun 

SufG.xed to nouns : -etf 
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Enclitic with Traiiisitive Preterite: ^ii», ^sj^iin, 

-amiin, ^Sn, -^^an, -cMb, -aiun. 

Demonstrative: ‘this*, pl^r. nw. 

^ * that *, plui. una, Shit, 
n«» (before b-, p-) * he 

Preiterbs. 

dar-. der- dm ‘ he ^as \ d^kun ' I ehaU fal] \ (i^rtfA-un, rfariribn 
I am \ 

» dMekua * i fall \ ~oi Ika * he was maldng -eMvika ‘ they 

were niahing -eriin igiret * they took 
ptam £roB«H ' 1 wish to eaU out \ ^ . «M ‘ he gave 

hendffnilft ‘ I sit ftemgnd ' he flat 
tufnare ' he breaks \ tSrv ' he brings dire * he cornea 
‘ I reniaia tjeftosiia ‘ J sleep 
Mvkit ' he passed vtozun ‘ I had 

nwieat 'I found viydst ‘they found’, ^viddrte 
I Sew , vdMait ‘ be sewed vfyeiies * he recognized 
viierun, veissun ‘ 1 st«)d Kid ‘ ho stood o^tm 

*rd%'. 

. «r, re eraitidn, rirainA,i ‘ I bear ctnTeinl' I heard 
frequently in the Preterite. 

-i bt^rei ‘ he took bfjtvU ‘ lie rifted -cJ hepoxt ‘ he 
cooked *, biibeM ‘ he bound 
Cmjuffoiion^ 

Indicative. ConjuDjetive. 


e 

he 

ve-i 

vt 

ve, vd 


Pfcsent. 

^i6run 

then 

rJeeri 

clcrdm 

tjeerev 

ekeri 


MkerUn, be^aron, be^ar^ 

b&cerl 

bdkert 

b&eram 

bekcjv 

beterm 


Preterite. 
fw b^n 
to 

T beM 
ma b^id 
iumdn b^^» 
bUb 


Transitive* 
-aw* bik^ 

-iimun 

-oduf* 


Intranaitive. 
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Perfect. 

-am 

kdrdfd 

kard^ 

kdrdatnunf Mrde^nun 

kdrdedUn 

kdrde^n 


Pluperfect. 

bem-kf^rdebo 

hid- 

bii- 

bimun- 

bSdun- 

bf^un- 


fnSden ^ to die \ ln^c^en * to do ^ w^wi * not to 3 peak ^ 

List of Verbs. 

aimr ‘ brcst ^ tmmre. ' ke breaks be^ft^n, betmon '■ he broke *. 

t/r eiuT^t i lure * coiner % l^rmi * I come ^ 

dr ' bring ^ lordn^ tdrin^ 

‘ is ^ 

emo ^ came 

Perfect 

Wmdfi P]ur. bttnom 

to btnue ^amun btfnlext 

t bimte btm&^ btfmnd 

Pret. S aing. -enio, 3 pi. -etndnd^ emd 

esn * hear drolndn, imkndn. * 1 hear \ emreMl * 1 heard % 

‘he heard\ idareinl *jop did not hear*^ md emuerdbif 

* I did not bear ^ 

iss ‘ stand tsse^ viM ' he stopped ^ * stopped % v^iAun 

" I stop 

ba}kl ‘ bind \ imide * he bineb ^ beAbesi ‘ he bound \ -eiun bibesl 

* they bound 

Annii -ra , . . ^ he threw *. 

hdf * weave *, bdfun ‘ I weave % bhnbnft' I wove ** 

btr * bear bibere * he bears \ 

bu bibii ' he w'ill be \ -ebo ' became \ dSbo * was % AiiieAdn ' they 
became 

lor “ graze *, Prea. 3 pL Aur/a, Arran(d), Conj. 1 bcbarAn, beiarh, 

CauB. A>iidn " I make fptAZe \ * they made graze *, 

hen * I gather % bhiKe ^ I gathered ^ 

darz veiddrze * he aewa viMarzo * be aewed \ 

da edd * he gave % 

dar ddrdn 3 pi, ; d^ran A?ran(d) * they are grazing ^ 
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TT2 

(R (cf. i¥)t) btindi * 1 saw -6 6/iit, ‘ he saw \ i/luruR ' they 
saw *. 

glr gtrun * I take gtren, g(ran 3 pi., Pret. fhjiret, -4 bt^ret ' be 
took', -iSuw igtrei. 

(/i)os mVevun ' I sleep Pret. hdtAn. 

}en bar ejeni * I knook the door Pret. hdreh bi^t 3 ag., bdm/e 
1 

iff/ dirlehitit danehin ' I fall Conj. dMiuN, Pret. iai ' he fell 
]i&o)\ ‘ we have fallen 
Aaa feme ' he digs Pret. biihand, 

kar ekerun ' 1 doCoaj. h^ierun, Tniperf. TJta 3 pi., Plupf. 
bimkard^ I eg., harden ‘to do’. 
vfke-ru}t, Pret. atnb^ka * 1 did '. 
knr idrun ‘ I plant *, betnkaii. 

I’U iiJwn ' I draw bhnkUt, klidra ‘ I drew -oS kUd. 

Iv bdreS boko ‘ he knocked the door rdiebokon ‘ mlKanam '. 

bfikgle, Conj. ‘ be lame 
hoi kdiitn ' I kill b^uikoil, 
xon Afow««, Conj, 1 sg. ' I call 

a?i>f xgrdm ‘ wc cat piethun bdxgrQm ‘ wo will eat Pret. bdiuitxor, 
awa 2 » 8 (I * I threw *, jros^i xdse ‘ they will throw b$x^ bdk^, 
-es , . , scot. 

mtr ptem btUtKrS * 1 shall die b^tm * he died wkMcn ‘ to die 

itOffH henagniiH ' 1 ait ktnSg Iiuperat. 2 sg,, Pret. henag}id ' he sat 

no -eMn no * they put 

pet, pef p6aU piSQ * I cook -ei bdpoji ' he cooked'. 
pl‘ ' wish, must *, Prea. pfem, ptatn, pttd, ptei, pttfnwv, ptedvn, 
piekiln, jnaiun, Pret. p!d». 
res r/tun ' I spin banriit. 

reS bdreion * thcj'" arrived 

rTa rfse ' he poursPret. binfgd, bTdrTxi, 

tdz sow * prepares Pret. biasdza, betmxi, ~et , , . fcesaw. 

senus sdflosS ‘ I recognize ’, i rdsenes. 

ie Se, itlm ' rnTravim bike ‘ mlravaod ma JHin ' I go bihtn 
Conj. 1 ag,, beSem Conj. 1 pi., bcii ‘go Tnipcrat. 2 sg., 
Pret. Id ‘ raft biM ‘ he went iw^o ‘ he did not go fad 
biko ‘ raftim ind befun ' raftam jHwdn beidettd * raftfd 
ieke ieidae ‘ he breaks 

Mil bfeiln, biiud ‘ avuid 

Co la, tdfel, til/el, bekv/k, btkvdl ' he said ', tnS btmtol * I said 
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-eJ birut * he said -divvt ' you said lidiv ‘ not to aay 
lundiH. 

tw veiidn *1 see vim ' he secs \ 

tw ‘ jumpdursuu * I jump ivese ' lie jumps \ Pret. 

t«5 * aift vistm ' I \ 6^^ ‘ ho sifted * *1 dig 

hfi yelve vivezun. 
vidt bivisSt ‘ he passed 
<•'«« tttim ‘ be cats biiv^t. 
vum tiyam vuve ' I can t£yi6se tia$ ie * ‘he could \ 
yoz vforuH * 1 find Pret* tTxnTdSt. -eitm HjfMf, 

aOH aiw heSrONMR, b&onttn * the woman bore a child 

2 «n run tin, s(/»d ' I know Pret. zunds, 7tdi silndt* 

Unoortttin; eSid ni yptse hedeiej, efldind {el/of»i7). 


addm 

" bone ’ 

ddemt 

bd * with ^ 

drsse ^ dowly ^ 

bdAd 

d/td 

ba/r ' snow ' 

(irt/Afa ^ there * 

be/r 

ctm. Pens. Aam 

bab ba/t 

an imrV 

bat * arm * 

"ar^ar 

bdl 6ei 

dru ^ td-daj * 

bafid -§ ia ‘ began ' 

as " noiip ■ 

Aar * door' 

dsM * borae ^ 

bazauu Pers. tax ham 

dlfi 

bf6dre 

Afi 

bSnft * finger" 

dtm 

bitr ‘ load * 

drur 

My § gunde * fat ’ 

* fmni * 

Mad 

aiddste 

MnWar 

ertffuii , 

^e^ " eye * 

‘ camel ^ 

dian 


dad * cry ' 

ltd * one ^ 

day 0 marg^t re ' curses on the ass ’ 

o * water" 

dettdun 

o, 1^0 * and "" 

ddta S pd * bund and foot' 

* date fruit" 


or ^ cloud * 

da * hand' 

on * brow" 

do 
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ddbdfi 

d^mun 

Julahade 

fardd 

bejan^tii y:udd 
fekr 
* ox ^ 
g'ardan 
gariim 

ge^ * mountAis goat 
gl Moil WE are oiiagbt' 

" car * 
gm 

sc« fM 

guye (Pera. gJm) 
yd " word " 

yandt, Pcrs, grtiidl 
Y^ndt 

yelve — — 

Ml 

hdld 

hitm 

hard4 -i * both * 
hd^doiun 
heivfif^ * aaioial * 
helyok^ ‘ cry " 
hize ' yesterday ’ 
hJ^ * oothmg * 
ho^k 

hud ' sTTuilI * 

jerd * answer" 

jXgSr 

kdf kSr~ 

hdte 

kar 

J/at * shotilder * 

JtW 


te 

ki 

kid * w here * 

kier b^^zd * he biiilt a house ^ 
kd * outside" 

IdySr 

laile^Md* 
loi * lip" 

»irf ‘ moon " 
mayz e " brain " 
fMm * 1 also' 
fudma * mother' 
widr- 

iiinmm * of my mother" 

mamrdt 

rmrtehe 

mtirnu * monkey * 

mtM ‘ sheep * 

mod 

nwt 

moAt 

rnuf * snake" 
mft * hair * 
no gutU^i * throat * 
nadum ^ ij^norance * 
ndrunl 

mkkeka ' he eomplaincd ^ 
n| ‘ this ^ 
ijfco * these" 
pd 

pdM nt * a little way * 
pdlii * aide * 
ptfre^ ka * he tore * 
pT^ 

pterei * youi- father * 

pli 

p6s 

pakunt " forehead' 

" heel * 
ra * way * 
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riSebohdii * ml^anam' 
rd * day * 
roif Pens, tuda 
sa " head' 
mram ^ my head * 
sdAoh " master * 
sandoxoft^ — ? — 

Aatiff 

sdrqsat 

saxt 

stfW * wkifcc * 

sfdd -A ka*hn cried oat ‘ 

sendeH * chair ^ 

^dgoidi 
KidreJid 
«W “ cheat' 

^if/ak 

^rx 

sotan * pillar" 

9dz * green * 
sozJ 

iel ^ lame * 
id* ^ night ^ 

* shoulder * 
ta 

zemi es la yka ' he maktened the 
ground" 
td 

taU^ 

i<ilk ' is bitter ’ 
tfyftm 
tcyhse 
ttldfi 

torgS 


tule ' stall' 

■ child' 

* dam \ PctSk wray 
mrre * kmb ’ 

vdHm ' raiD ' 
tidier * better' 
vaxi^ tdxil Jbe 

ka * he let them loose 

r6:irmle 
vd(v) wind" 
xe * OSS ' 
jrer- 

x€^ft * folly * 

xer^ 

xd 

Xf)& 

xgb 

x&n * blood" 
jprfd * sister ^ 
f^dl -" place" 
ifdii 

^ rd ^ one day ' 
zatitboz ' wasp ^ 
com&d 

3011 

^nu 

j 

ze 

3C * Under * 
zebiin (— I —) 

zSfne * ground * 

=A»r 

zemJ 

zgbi^ 

* son-in-law * 


jfi tS iia xehd ifd iitd pli M ddbo 
kdreMvlla oibasice kdrehni bekdrdebd Idy^ bibtibdn 
un idhdbT t^td hd^d^Gn bebtSbun t'^e^unla 
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ma kam b&on vfyditi 

(d iand vdxtl uvAiar §v d b^iij:6r hdl e>m 

yi to ban6^ ha ^afar bikerp, 

ht^ti hafyddrke sedM ka sedds fcerorf ndka hal 
^hd ytr^n do martebe idren d bur ftrirairifJw ekeftn 
talkamA vic jmin ^ ii^ ydioA jkfJta 

bih^ kc pferam befikram em4 pfam Simun 
fm befartminl xadd 6cirtwJJr ftfi jfi&t WwJi 
sdrevd mid 5 ikrsim te dmibdl d sedd beko 
xeitl ra $niM fta pl6li ftft/T 
bfMl tin d lia Mid ham £dy d yund^ 
ddrdn ^far»(i/} 

yardan harddk btylrei bUOd § zi kiid 

Mtddiei be del dewde^e z£bArda dohtnAnM bexir edd h^ at 

nddwn {ttdsMfti) (15 ya Mafi&m dabarS yl k&on 

e&td nl ytysss b€detM Midtnb des^e desse pAM 

day 6 i xe mxiM b&u teldfU i^iketun 

paM rd ke bMo xe bemk bMkde 

bikuiidi ££ k£t eho 

bur x^Mtin fyiret 

dim bur Min btddreMu nd 

Mto desse dejfite box4i vdiM bah bah xyb -amun b£ka 
bdzam ke pdM ra bMo xe vUssd bhndnd, ddss 6 pd xerekun 
b^Jii x^rekuti am dim ikto nd 
^eyAf.■?^ iw It bdr bStere 

fii&r e falaixide xd iiaUA eka 0 hd id birMn be tld 
gurdine 

dutoda ptakun mrogoidi beiun 

Mid pldk £veze xe dAtoi Ika ke hdld dirikiin kt £slSjevd&M 
b£imt ke td f£krad ll4re kt heitphmjddivSt ke dvax pterel 
be/ikred emi mdtn hdld pfem £v€zun bff£kr1 mdrdm emd 
eitd b£eMl o dtm xd$ (variant: 6a^5 
re ke Jim Mtdda dim zSne (vamcit: zeau} nw o9saxdm$ 
hud ebd fse bima 


Tire Yassdi and Persian versions of this tale are given bj^ Brownep 
JRAS 1897,103 ff., aod tbe Yazdi version in revised form by Ivanow, 
JRAS 1932, 403 I 
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Supplementary Note 

The preceding; pages were completed in June, 1934. It is now 
{.Tanuaiy, 1935) poadble to propose a new reading for the Iranian 
equivalent of the Aramaic in frah. Pnhi 19, 10. Nyberg, 

tflOAsar, e.¥. auggestcd (with the cmondotion of the 

Pahlavi spelling then necessary) to the base Skt. os-, Av. a/i- "to 
throw in place of the earlier reading *iiisdy- : •iiwTf, 

Then? is an Iranian base (distinct from Iran. " strike " 
in Old Pers. It is attested (infrequently) ip Jranian as 

folloa's: — 


Manji/rSon-: fir^- (< *fraian -; “ ahahe (of trees) 

Zarubin. Iran, i, p. 143, ,, 

Muzandaranl (sec GtP i, b Sfrl) ftu-iandl translated 

by XPers. 

NPers. a/idn-: a/Mnd “ scatter 
Pahlavi <t^dn-; afiiai “ scatter 


.Avesta n fiamya- (< *pi-ianaya ., cf. fUSna- to NPets., Pahl, 
pistan) " w'rench AI W proposed to compare Gemianic jipaiman. 
Sogd. in' ‘‘ trembled ” YJ 

Khotaaese Saka soaiiidi “ shake (of Icsvea)", cf. Konow, ATS vii, 
30, who, however, thinks of a causntive to a Ijase sor*. 

To this group may he related the 
*ialVan, Pasand miJTi/aw, which is giicen in the Frah, 


Pahl. as the interpretation of 

ThU may be explained os a present based oa the participle 
.fal) as daioj^Sl on diiidxt. The meaning " throw ”, pass, “ he thrown, 
lie down ", as Latin iocctc beside iiwire, would suit the Aramaic word 
and the contexts. 


The infinitive is given with ^ in the Fnth. PM., and was evidently 
flo understood in the interpretation But in OfBd 8’ 

1 ^ (probably -Jt) for the participle. Thiit may 

he to indicate a preterite *AaiaM to the present iolcf (on the -aet, 
later see the latest discussion by Henning, ZH 9, 231), as danast 


‘ .«! from -aM is ppobablv to be ncognmed rtrqunitl^, Tbi* explainj best Turfsn 
Mid. Irsn. 'tbyl •offigf "fell” < ora.jM^-, bm bUo ihs -irt. of SPere. fulittin 
{Attested in iorae Pkhl. speUings with -JJ*'*). beside Armen, immttan. It unr be 
«rtl l4sa bi ‘ora jJJia (ralhFf thu> oM-ndiU. *A Hearing, ZII S, I9fi, ^ilh 

OoTJtun “eipert ” biaj pmupjioM ui Armenbui •oefcil, l'*hl. ’rAf*!, NPe«, 

tiAidd, cl, OH Psrw, d e a s ID y m. 

TOL, VJL PA nr 4. 
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" knew ** to the pres. da»^ " he knows ”, The other possibility of a 
form *3 from a base beside is less likely. 

Outside Iranian, it is possible that Indo-Aiyan has preserved 
traces of the same base as *lciaA^, tiatmaUy not distinguishable In 
form from Jtftm* “ to strike”. Professor R. h. Turner has drawn 
my attcDtioii to Kashmiri cAonwn " to sift, shake down ” (cA < A?), 
with cognates in other Indo-,4ryan languages. 


ADpESDUil 

The publication of AiuLfeas-Heniiingp MiiteUraniscAe Mankhatca, 
jii now pmnita a more satis factoiy classification of the participles 

in TQSt. 




Iranian Words in the Kharostfai Documents from 
Chinese Turkestan—II 

By T. Burrow 
ai«nfl 

F 

A Las be^n r^fmed to Skt. dpa^^ but then? is nothing to 

suggest that it nicaii^ Diarket ” or “ bamsr On tlie contrarj, 
it is clear from the documents that it nicanj *Willagc ‘^parish/^ 
or “ local township i.e. the antul] conntiy towns or villages 
administratively dependent on Oaiijcita, the capital of the proviace. 
Further, (= almost always occurs, not -v- which we w^oiild have 
e^cpcctcd out of an original -p-. It Is possible, of course, that 
might liavc been used in an extendfjri sense ** marfcet-feow^u but 
It can be explained perhaps easier out of Iranian. OF. unrthana. 
Arm, Jw. uttaHp both mcaniug In view of the number of 

Iranian loan-words that do appear, thbs is probably to be preferred as 
doing less violence to the meaning. The Arm. amn is found com¬ 
pounded wdth proper nanics just as oiWa in the Khar, documents, 
e.g. Vahr^~{tmn (HUbschmann, AfttK Gramm.^ p. 79). In the Kharofthi 
texts amim pmctJcally never appears by itself, but ill wap as part of 
ft proper name, e.g, Yftue aeurtu, Peta-itvam. In some eases the villfige 
is named after an individuah e.g. Tom^raha vmhara^a^a avanammi 
549, Catim dmiyae amtm " The village of Queen CatLsa “ {S34j 
and frequently), in other cases it is given a geueral epithet such m 
^omga avam {S66J New Town va^m is used as a synonym for 
in 25. Pefa nii^m{n$ni. 


Awla^i 

Epithet of a^pa (213, 223), ajPa ''camel” (04, 135), 

and stora (=i large beast of burden, horse^ or camel} T4S^ in connection 
with joumep across the kingdom (64) and embassies to Khotau 
(135, 223}, 

The cannot represent the -k- of the sulfLx -afoi, because that 
alwap appears in the Nom. Acc. as -ojjfn or -«e, never as TlicrefoTo 
the word must bo anal}*^ into an original base ^atiiata- or *aji;dito- 
+ the sufli.x A which ia common in making adjectival derivatives. 

A form *aiitd}cii- might bo explainer} from Iranian and gi^ve a 
euitable meamng. i.e. *banidka- from to run corresponding 
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to the H.Pers. verb andean “ to impels throw The rnpA ning w^ouH 
be an aMJjiiiil capable of travelling awjftly or roakin^ long jonmeys 
at a stretch, which Tvonld puit the context admirably. 

lijhfiuiyitga 

Xb adjective applied to tmnmtfa 23^1 {so read instead of 
and jamm 373. It k obvioosly an epithet of eomraendatiDn 233, 
yatft/i ujhmiiyii^ tnajuLiiya priyatjUai'ya (Text jiriya SHaryii) They 
are to be treated kindly like vjhjmifp^ people 

Tlie -}k~ [ = <-) suggests ati Iranian origin, la an traiiiau word 
like jhrniya z- k always represented by jA-. In Skt. worik where it 
developed intemnlly out of -g-^ it is expressed by cither jh or e.g* 
dajha or dnsa " shve ”, but § vastly predominates and in many words 
k exclusively used. Probably the sign transliterated jh w'as invented 
and added to the Kharosthi alphabet to represent Iranian z when the 
presence of Sakas, etcp, in Korth India rendered it necesaary to express 
that ^und wtiicli was foreign to the Indian alphabets ; whereas § 
represents a modiEcqtaon of internal n invented somew'bere to meet the 
Prakrit development of to -a-. Presumably the two forms originate 
independently^ In the aipbalict of J?iyn botli signs are used and tend to 
be eonftised. 

Dr. H, \\\ BaUey points out the uZfHuyiin ** experience ”, Hzmutak 
skiikd , also “ proved ** tried ”, There k also N'.Pers, dzmayarn^ 
dZ7nuffnn ** to try, test ”, The laEter meaning k perhaps to Ijc phosen 
for ujhrfmyi4^a^ i.e. ** tried, tniata^irthy men Or^ of course, it may 
mean “ skilled (in some kind of work or profession). 

hm/ra 

A word used In connection wdth hhumn ** land ” E7S, bhuim kurom 
ire milimi pfari^aitei ** Land I-rimru 3 riitb'nm in extent (i.e^ needing 
3 wii of seed) ” 074. yaiht pitfviya turora htmli “ Formerly (this Land) 
was jkiirora ^ There is a X,Pers. word Hn^rdr or kunlrd meaning ** a 
plot of ground wdth a raked border prepared for sowing ” (Steingass), 
which may bo connected. The constmetion bhumn kuTvm is to be 
conipnre<l with bhun^t eHeira a field of land 

Umkhorna 

An cpitliet applied three tiroes to rfri “ woman It appears frt>m 
the contexts that to be a khakhntm was a grave ofTence, punishable 
with death. 
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If wij could itjad khafcftonhj wd would get a suitable cndaiiiii^ 
“ witch No example is given of the alqara -rrf- in the eccoimt of the 
alphabet (JiTAor* ittscf., p, S]5J|, It would naturally ho quite uacomnioi!!, 
and possibly is intended here and bos been t-onfased la the trans- 
literetion with -fti*. Unfortunately none of the relevant doeauieats 
are illustreteUi so it ia impossible to tost the tmnsliterwtioii by 
esaminJns; the origitiAls. But note that in 318 {note lOj the editore are 
in doubt between the reading ~ftl- and -rit-, though not in this word. 

If khtikJiorda is read It cau be connected with Av, Ibsx'cirj&i- 
" magician ” (fem, WaraiSi*), Arm, Iw. ktiXfird. In Skt, wo have 
Milioeda {SumrnaprcthhaAiMmm ed. Id^unil, pp. 3 and &T, used aide bv 
aide with t'ctala) htkkhorda {Bmticf MS., see Index) Khurhxh " a kind 
of magic ” JSSjamraiiyim, v, 238 ; KharkoUi, Cam hi S., vi. 23. The 
Variety of forms in Sbt. os well as the latencas of their appearance, 
suggests borrowing on the part of 8kt. from Iranian. 

The change -t«- to -o- is tegubr ia this language, e.g. salLim^a 
beside ^^kimsa (an official). Amjijkti beside Am^vaka (royal name). 

Returning to the texts themselves the meaning “ witch ” la ob™ tijjly 
suitable. 248 (frugnientafy) . , . m<t siigrahn nhjati, iMhuami ahitiia 
khakJiorna strit/am iit/ia niffnjfia karltmffa “ [Even as formerly] there 
hB.s been punkhment and restraining [of witeheaj so now pnnislimcnt 
and restraining of witches is to bo made ”, 63 L^ipiya vmnaivti 
yaika aiffi libakhonn sfrj 3 mkAnliiaitift taka fii/ika stfi ttuintaiitii 

amiithi m mutantii etla proft fu Ap[^]^dc amti Lpi- 

peijaia ttripatena jsfavirfotya ftaali “ L. says that there they brought out 
three witches they only (stwIAu) killed his woruan ; the other women 
they let go (nifi/amfi = nitiAyn*). Concerning this you received an 
order from Apgeya, samg that LpipeyaV woman was to be com- 
peosated for ", 'flie aiiafi referred to is 58, when? it says thnt if it dm 
be shown that Lpipnya’s woman was not & witch, compensation should 
be made to Lpipeya, 


ffuittra 

The title fftiAura, which is of frequent oocurrenco and obviously 
represents one of the highest cfasaes of oflicials, was compared bv 
Professor F. W. Thomas (/csfsdiinjft H. Jaeabi, p. 51, and Acta, Or., 
xiii, p. 6fl) with kujuh {hit/Sia, xofovAo), which occurs on the coins 
of the Kii^ns. 

Leaving aside this problem for a moment. I propose to equate it 
with Jf.Pers. wastr. The original form is mrsst probably explained as 
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== Av. mSm ** giving a decbion ; Plil. twr "" a deciBioQ ”, Am. 
\w. The change of initial in- which is couimon in N^+Pors., 

was shared by the language.of some of the Ira!iiatk$ who appear in 
North rridia, Thw k clear from the well-known royal name Gtidap/iara 
(GtmdopAmm). Consequently it b just what we would e^Epeet to 
find, an origbal *nci/a- borrowed into a North-West Indian Prakrit 
becoming For the rest, lute mat -c- regularly appears in thb 

dialect as -i (= -i-), e.g. praAiira ^ Stt. pmeura ” abundant Phe 
second vowel might easily be assimilated to and tliifl would 
eertainiy point to a short -i- ratln^r than a long one as in N.Pere. and 
probably Phi. 

In support of this idcntificatioo it must be remembered that the 
native language of ShannShan was devoid of tbe sound g along with 
other voiced stops (rf, j, i). Consequent ly since the native tangimge is 
excluded as u source^ the probability of an Iranian origin is greatly 
increased. Further, if guhim is to be connected with knjtiki (ace above] 
it must for the same reason be the ojiginal form. It is obviously out of 
the question that with g non-existing in the native language, they 
would have substituted it for ati original Jt. Actually there m a very 
common tendency the other way, to unvoice consonants. 

It is not at all certain that kttjula belofig^t here at all. Wliat the 
original language of the Kaunas was before they became Iranbcd 
and India nbed nobody knows, but it may possibly have been of such 
a nature that this was as near as they could get to pronouncing 
On the other hand^ the title Jeara, which they hod^ would seem to show 
that they could pronounce r, Kum has further been identUied with 
the kdJa of the documents (F, W. Thomas, loc. cit.). That is another 
problem ^ why in one coac r should be represented by in the other 
case J* by r . 


tnts^ 

Better perhaps than the com plicated hj-pothesia in JifiOS., vii, 511, 
would Ik? to read < *mla- with the omission of the itiitinl b- 
which IS liable to occur in many Iranian dialects and also in this 
Prakrit. Thcak^ros /ru and hi are very similar and not infiequently 
confiiaed In the transliteration. Iiustancqs arc: jdi?ijIatVwn 418. 
The same word is transcribed^ntiio/roui in 555 and eaM;1o^i'ctja in 621. 
taniitri 39, 551, which should bo ftinuih' fcm. of tanuva^^f “ ovtTi ”, 
and citranm; 703, which if read civanae pves senae (= jVivitiiHM “to 
live with unvoicing which is common), amia snrtVa hudi^mt 
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omifa atKtjidavo ko paijnva^ (tttuirtinmae " B 3 ' all 

means ta the njatnlcDsnca {futdi- = of j'oux bod^ zeal is to be 

enjploveH, so tbit j-ou mav live, and as far as there is a securitj for 
life (padvvo^ = from pratibku-), not die ", 

The initial tb- instead of a- is due to a tendency of the tiativo 
language to pronounce initial w- as wn- (similaily j- becomes ji-). 
For example the Skt. ttUaso appears as The noun vuryn^ 

is also written (of nncortain meaning, it indicates some kind of 

profeesbo or office). While «- is practically non-existent in native 
names t^a (ib) is common, which is no doubt to be explained by the 
fact that initial u- generally became wi-. Compare, inside Iranian 
PSt. (puf and lilinjani ifwH* (Morgenstieme, Ei, t'«r. oj Pit., p. 86). 

db^ne 

A sjnnil weight 702. The explanation given in the lidex P. 
(= Skt. dhdn^i) is impossible phonetically. It is no doubt Iranian. 
X.Pers. “ fourth part of a dram (Steingasa) original dSttalxi. 
Horn (Neu-P&ft. s.v. <juoted O.P. (quoted in Et. 

dfrtffn.) Arabic Iw. ddmq, Pbl. dditat (ddtiq] as in N.Peis. The meaning 
c.xactly the same, because it appears from the text (702) that the 
dha7ie is a subdivision of the drachma. Bh- as frequently in the 
documents is incorrectly written for d-. 

It appears that In Iianinn wmrds originai -n^ia is lepreaeiited by -e 
in this bnguage. There are three examples ; d/tatte = *ddnaka, 
ajAate = dtdtal-a- “ free " and saHf = itisfahn day ", 

This word is not, as taken in the Index Peri., an adverb (from 
paicat ‘ after and t«ra ■ it is usually printed pooe os two words), 
but a noun which pretty certainly means “ food, provisiona ", This is 
moat clearly dcmonatrotetl by 505. T^uffenarntm miu niilima 2 JUti 
10 4 1 , TiHika Mi 4 1 . MiyiAi 1 ,■ paunvira pi/n^a mili»ia S cAata^i 1 

gi^ “ Tsugenaipina—meal 2 mi., ID jtAi, ttudea 
Ihi 5, one tunic {kacadkti) i the sum of provisions 9 w»i, 1 garment 
chSdattt^ or ehtidaka -) — that Tsugcnaiuina received Here ctearlv 
paemra is the general term “ food ” summing up the amount of the 
individual articles of food previously mentioned (15 q. 5 ,= 20 ), 
whUe cfiotapi likewise stands in apposition to the particabr article of 
clothing Aataif. Cf. also l^cc^a^pocccampatikratfa dodavo “ dothing, 
food, and wages must be given". 236 tade aku ,H6hamga wjAio 
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nnikt midfin ainm prmauida odidn, anlhfi bhu^ nnidjivo ; 
yfi ardha ^idaga Lar^ua^a pamnra hoii *“ From that 1 the great king 
have left half of the pneked copd as & per^nal grant to the c&jhbo 
^aina^na, but the other half in to be brought here. The half that is 
left h ptovisiorLB for harm ” (I^arsu was the son of ^nm^na). 

Tlifi word is per haps to be connected with Sogdian which has 

the same meaning. The etjmicilogy of both ia unclear. The Sogdian 
word mn be read *paM^af or */oj£i^r or 

plro 

Probably = “ bridge as is b^t demonstrated by a survey of the 
passages. In 639 it appears clearly that it is something connected 
with roads which can be sei^l to prevent people passing, Ajh^raka 
vimriat?ei% ijalha aim ogti Ajhuraham ttfim-mci Vadotiye fwwide ga^Marnii^ 
aim jmmtha mgtiiu cim divasanmi aim vilhailmi, gall siacham- 
ioqa gachaMi pmwfu avintdmm ga^ prurhamti, tka eta purf^ iUiaffUi 
yali imadti jamnarta pakntlnv mgidavya gam irala inta anoli leklta atm 
cifi/ij pantiha vandavya piro mgidai-f/a »iyati^ tarn halammi iariitaiga 
otff jpiVo ^yidarya, yali no inutde atmli tekita agachiJkyalif iam kotamfHi 
rihfo^a pamtha Cadoliyam otlidatga yam piravi auimdarna fka otiidavya 
'' The agu Ajhuraka says that there Cadotons who belong to the 
kihf^ ("district ” or “fief”) of the agu Ajhumba go from here. 
There you sebe the road and keep them back there for a long time. 
If they go of their own accord the}-^ demand a cow as oompensatioii 
for the bridge. This is not the former law if asmdii Jf. Pera. dzmudak 
? cf. njhfnayaya above) people have their road seized. U"hcii a letter of 
command comes from heie (saying tliatjf the road is to be blocked and 
tlie bridge Is to be sekedt at that time it is to be blocked, and the bridge 
is to bo seized . If a letter of command does not come from here, at that 
time tlic roaii is to be left (open) fo the Gidotans (so that there is) 
conlidcnee^ but they are not to lie let off the cow which is the com¬ 
pensation for the bridge 

ammdarmi usimlly means a penalty or legal compensation for some 
offen-i^ Here it has a tnnre general meaning of the compensation made 
by users of the bridges It appears that when people travelled over the 
bridge for their own purposes {ftvachaiptaga) as opposed to those 
engaged on royal business, a heavy payment was demanded. 

310, (it ia feared that some men. will escape from the countrv)—- 
pr^M edc n^mnma anada panmifyidat^, pim Cima Kufikam m 
picazridwya " Immediately these men must 1>e carefully sought, and 
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this bridge is to be put in the bands of Cimn and Kiifika In 1^2 
Parcona loses a krgn cow on the bridge (i.e* by falling over) Puimna 
pirommrni go ftmluittUa I n€tfhi. It might be thought from nil thecae 
passages that the meaning narrow pusa "* would lie equally aiiitnhloT 
but that It definitely means bridge k made clear by 120, poftje- 
yoinmi bhiii lom rpmdapo hoati pirom mrtu jam no iarJuikore okamii 
” — propanuui bofitt Ma — ^ It b to be gone a second time 

to the potge. All the workmen came to the bridge . . . the w^ater 
was very dirty (read The mention of workmen 

abows that piro is a stnicture of some kind, and since their actmtiea 
were j^poiling clean water, this can only be a bridge over a river^ 
Pofjfi seems to mean reservoir. 

As regards the etymology it may l>e connected with Jf.P. puK 
Phi. puktr Aw p&ratu^ and p^u “ bridgeThe original form would 
be sornetbing like ^pirhmJca- > *piro^ > For 

the disappearance of snfhxal -i- ct ogamdu ca. Ei’or o < m cf. the 
variant forms Hofhomgo and »vatAon$ga. 

nwimixina 

Tlie title maramm w as explained {BSOS., XU, 510) ns =3 Iranian 
The meoningp how^ever, must be samething like 
accountant, because the Kuvihe}"a (S 65 ) is also referred to 

as gamwmra **treasuier ” (310). Dr. Bailey points out dhumdrakSr 
and hamdrakdr " aeconntant in f^assanian inscriptions (Herzfeld, 
Pat hill, glossary) I Arm, lw\ hmiktmkur (liiibschiimnn^ A no, Gmmmr^ 
p. 1 T 8 ). luflrm'trm w'ill, therefotCi, represent original *hmra^ra 
with the initial h- omitted as in Av, 0 ^ior (cf tiartholomee, jik. Ir. 
s.vd^ cf. X.Pers, ftmr^ dnidn 

tnilinia 

milifm Gk. (Professsor P. \\\ Thomas) must have 

been borrowed through some Iranian dialect w'hich turned cf (S) into 1. 
That Dccujr^ in Mauichiean Sogdbn, for instance, in mcMleni dialects 
anch 03 Pa&to; also if the proper names Spfilahorejit Spfdagadatna^ 
Spatirw^, contain franian ^podo- army it w'as characteristic 
of the Scythians of North-West India. The Sbt. Hpi where Aioka 
(Shahb.) haa dipt like O.Fers. is probably due to confusion, with the 
initial There are posaibly other tracea of the change d ^ Z 

in the language of these documenbip though divtm "" scribe, secretary 
is a clear instance to the contrarj% The words which are perhaps to 
be explained in this w ay are: — 
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( 1 } 

The iH some artkle made of cloth. 566 pata fiw 

“AT mode of loai^j-coloujred cloth "* It is frequentlv sent 
aa a present. It was not of great value (181 hAu mana. 9 igura inofm). 
It k possibly connected with N.Pcrs. dmtar '"towel, kandterchief, 
napkin, sash, turlian"', being derived from dost "^hand’’* with a 
differeot suftix. The meaning would suit admirably^ 

(2) latfiano, 

The word only appeam in 3^*2, wliene it k used in a parallel context 
to kiihhpdAamni kabodha (cT BSOS^, vii, 513 , and F, \\\ Thomas, 
Act. Or*^ p. 70);, which denotes some particular kind of land, so latharta 
probably denotes another kind of land. A connection mav be suggested 
adtk N.Pers. dtiit “ pbin. desert”* 

A connection in also possible with Phi. X.Pets. doirdn 
menfltruating Arm. Iw, dijitan “ mcTtHtniatioa The document 
is unfortunately one of the o1>sciifcst. It is dealing with conductiiLg 
camels somewhere and says fk:^a Uu m^de hfhammt pracukamam 
nit^ra lesiVeian condacted them to the plain from thia 

kingdom * . *" or “ during their period of menstruation wo conducted 
them * * Ipraeuimmifi ao^ars(f/i) is aniutelJigible to me). The first 
alternative k supported by the fact that further down there is an 
exactly similar phnase kModh^ffiftti pnicukamam amdmxfp 

where k^ must be locative of the ptaco gone to on account of the 
meaning of the wonl (sec above), 

(3) Mi 

i.e. Mid. It means ** gift as is shown by 678 ehmr^ bftave^ti 
. . . bnindJmti thammnae^ rikrimnae laii deipimme Tliere 

shaU Ik? ownemhip . , . to mortgage (?)^ to sell, and to give to othem as 
a gift ", In this formula* which occura repeatedly, prfihJa = Skt. 
prdbhtla usually occurs in place of laki here. also occurs (222), 
the -i of k probably adjectival, " to give {somethijig) as a gift 
as in de^mmm ?)* 

Compare X.Pera. ddkan " gift Turfan Texta d'kijn. 

rasiimna 

Only 345. rosamnaa. Pefhaps Imnian = N.Pere. rasati " rope”. 

If It liEu} l>eeri ^ Skt. the i ought to havo bocti pniKrvctl in 

this dklect. 
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r«hna 

Some commodity that la freijiicntlj mnt aa part of the tax in kind 
(395, 385, etc.). It is often mentioned in eonncction with tur&nui^ 
which ia equally obscure {272, 357,450). Possibly = Irunian ^mixtjunci 
" madder K.Pera. fdfjan, N'orth Baldci rSSin* Cf^ 

Mor^enatieme in Kuhn's ZeksctiTifl, vol. 61, p. 36- 

iMTw, r^rajfu 

In 291 means ** pirt ”. RefenriiLp to 370 milhm of oorn, instructions 
are given—cia vara^ abh^ttm kumnhjmmtiki - * , dui 

vam “ One part (= third) they will bring 

inflide the Capital. ^. the (other) two part 3 are to be stored at PiBali 
Perhaps out of Inmiun ^akra-iko) = X-Pers, baJir bfj^hmh “ part*'. 

Elsewhere ivirri, (371) tueani^ Skt. vdm. In 198 

jtopi the words should be separated^ I'o pimra^ 

" Whichever is fat 

^tm 

Only 318. mmtm pftfa “cloth” made of m/pm. Apparently 
“ hemp Skt. iam, idna. But the confusion of the two sibilants 
is surprising in thia dialect. Iranian influence nuiy be thought of. 
Cf* N.Pers. Am “ hemp”. Iranian i appears a? |r in this knguagOj 
“ pleased “j lam “gift^* Just as in Khotflnc^jc Saka. The 
explanation of the Fetation betwreen Iranian i- and Indian i in this 
word is stiU unsettled. 

^iira 

Usually witli mrm, hut also alone, e.g* at 158+ 725| -■fpora 

at 42 means “complete**, sarva spurn “all complete" usually 
referring to the aentliiig of the tax 

spam might possibly have been explained out of Skt« sphara 
“swollen, expanded, fat*', hut that would lea\T5 spurn une.xplained- 
Nor is there any example of the Skt. word being used in this general 
sense. The word can be more satisfactorily explained out of Iranmn. 
Arm, Iw. spar “ completion spanpur “ completely X-Pers, sipafl 
“completed**, “exhausted”, PbL spurr, mpurr, fiApurnk, ont of 
Khotanese Saka uspurra. Cf, Hubschmann, Arm. Gramm.^ 
p, 239 ; Horn. Nea-Prmsche p. 157. Fomis both with -u- 

and -a- are found, and here we get both used indkorimlnatoly^ The 
omission of the initial vowel is interesting at so early a date. The 
modified p, i.e. p, occum also in the Iranien spam “ WAtdi It may 
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rpprfsent/j being a s iniila f dev^elopment to tUe X.Pers. forms siJM 
Isfahan^ eto. There Li^ howe^^r, no need to oi^uitie that the develop¬ 
ment belonged to the ImniAn dialect from which the words were taken, 
because the same ohauge m obserp^able in the Pnikrit e.g. 

puro^para '^one enother 

Aorjjrrt 

knr^ means ** tax 205. ttmsu ca amM karga na iia pmhid^M 
** The wine and what other tax there yon ha%"e not sent here 
6% cu?! ca aimhu iwia arafiode ragoJea devapuimm i3adamulad^ 

jnnsavit^^ Also from this village the rojTil dues have been granted 
tn ufl from the feet of his majesty The usual word for tax is, of 
course ptdpit harga only occurs rarely* Exactly how^ the two terms 
differetl is naturally not clear. In 111 ptdfii hargti might l>o fo/pMnwa 
(“ tax payments or raore likely rfoua u^dicating two kinds of tax, 

Hr* Bailey points out, Arm. Iw, Aart " tax^ tribute Turfan 
Texts 3^j-[ — *hmyf tribute Aramaic ta.x 

From Aranifaic is Iwirowed Arabic 3^raj^ and that is finally borrow'ed 
back into New Persian. The original of nil these forms will be 
found in the Av, verb hark-kariaffa- “ cmitterc *" A/»riw- *"Ahfatl"" 
(Bartholorme, A. Ik IF., s.v.). 

hnjstUNia (a^iiwki) 

This word means “ quarrel fta is shown by its appearing in the 
flame formulas as viv^da. Compare, for instance, 569, iia rda huslatm 
cvjhbo Somjaka carapar^m Lfiipta mca prucAitmi^i *' Here the cajhAo 
Soinjake, and the detective Lpipta Inquired into this dispute 
with 570j, eta tdtata oguaim DJiapatin Am To^ja^ eqjhbo 

BimnMnmM m prarAUamli ^*This dispute the phapaya add 
^maf^na^ the iwi Top]a, and the a>j!Ao Birnnuiwnu inquired into 

The word is to be connected with N.Pers, si^airdsa '* quarretsome 
Arm. Iw. stanAak*^* quairelsoirie^ troubleflome ”, (ip^atnb “ rebellious 
Phi. jfawi6ai-TA " Hartnackigkeit Av, “ quarreF^ (Baku 

stdrm ** trouble ” !). The initial ha- will be the prefix ham-j ha- *- withp 
together ”. The oflsimibtion of a voiced stop to a preceding nasal ia 
characteristic of this dialect. Cf. gamna = gnilja-^ chimnaii ■= 
chuulaiL Similarly in the Kharos^hi Dh.P, luluniam = ndanAara^ etc. 

A diflerent group froni this is formed by N,Per^, mtam injustice^ 
oppression *\ Phi. i^taxmakih. Since there ia no doubt that the 

meaning is quarrel ” and not " mjixsticer oppression ” (see abovclx 
the word is obvicuflly to be coonected with the first group. 
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Proper 

A'Awrna™ is wmngly expLibed BSOS.. viL It is 
+ the conim-DJi name iicvrs^A. For eonipouHds of this kind cociipare 
Mihnmrsehf AdfiarHar&eh, etc, (Justj. Akifani^ies NamertbucA^ 
p. bMl 

TanML^]^ appears to have had a bnp -dj i.e. beeavise it 

makes its genitive Xori'-Tiidian names ending in a vowel 

add -fimj etc., straight on to that vowel and this applie.>< to -d. But 
if the Norn, is in short -a it is ioi!ected like an ordinary 'A-Umo in the 
Prakrit. An example of final Jong -d b Camed, gen* Cdcdfj^^. Here 
the length of the v'owel is Jnarlced, hut froiu the way of making the 
gerdtivefc a long in the Nom. can be dednoetl in cast^ where it is not 
ma7k€?d. This bemg the ea&e, Taniaspa probably represents 
^Tahniasjkih^ ori|nnally Taxin^spada-, with -A- out of os in N.Pers. 
sipdh. 

P/iumasn^ (“jAefti) is obvioualy not a native rmme on aceoimt of 
its initial PR latter part of the name seems to contain Iranian 

* 2 aiba- ** beautiful N.Pcrs. zeb, zebd. The PRufna (i.e. fimm-] 
is not clear (N.Pers, fur "" russet ” ?)* 

“ Jhis^moifa (ahto 

Sa^moifn), with its initbl jA- points to Iranian. With the same 

final element is formed liujham^^ik^i {also Bujhniorjika. Stmmotjihi, 
Bfismoffikar and probably PmntJitviini)^ The first seems to contab wlmt 
appears in N.Pers. as sdy ""crow'\ the second buz “goat'". The 
second element is more dUficuJt. One might think of the n*pr. J/auss, 
A/ojfa, which appears in North-West India, or again of N.Pers. uidy 
“ hair (out of *»uiuda-), 

Ajhuraka (also asum^i) may be from o- “ not'' and zdmh- (N.PeT^, 
zdr) " lie, deceit, falsehood 


Idioms 

A nnniber of turns of phrase show Iranian induence. Most 
interesting is iaixiiha kbayarpnaf^ 577 "to take an oath"', literally 
" to eat an oath Compare N.Pcrs. ^dija^td ^vardatK The Iranian 
word originally meant sulphur, and the practice of eating sulphur was 
a kind of ordeal Ijater the original meaning was forgotten and the 
general meaning ** oath ” only w as preserved. That development 
must have already taken place by the time of these doenments {third 
century a.D.) to account for the translation iamtha Ihu^mnae^ and 
probabljr a good deal earlier because there h reason for believing that 
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the Imnbn influence on the Prakrit, wos exercised in India itaelf, 
under the Iranian and Kusnna rulers. In modern I.A. kha- has 
developed the general meaning of experience as N.Pers. xtwrifaH 
(cf. Professor Turner's Diet.}, But in these documents the 

extended use is not found except in this phrase. 

6^43^1^ means on behalf of instead of a meaning which 
it does not have in Sanskrit or Prakrit. For example 5 IS Nim 
Ojnmtn awiwfOT bhtvfena spa^mmnfi Icaretnli “ Opimta a 
natiw of Nina they make a watchman instead of other people A 
similar idiom from txihr " part” is found in N.Pera., ^is bakr-i 
behalf of". 

sar “ head is used in Persian in the sense of end Simibrly 
in 1ST we find the phrase iasa Hm kartaiy^ “ an end is to be made 
to that". 

“ One another ” is efo inliy literally “ the first the second This 
idiom* foreign to Sanskrit^ is widespread in Iranian. N.Pers. ^kdigar^ 
Khotanese Saka 

ni, out of titjfl- ** own is used very frequently as a possessive 
sufiix with prot>er names^, e.g. 580 Yt^i^ nibhm}ia pmee “ Coocerning 
the land belonging to YipijTi In Khotauese hlifi own is frequently 
appended to the genitive singular^ where one would not wrritc ** own ” 
in a translation. 

parivatkavo {paripalitavo) seems to have the sense of N.Pers. 
jwr«ar7AjH, Le. to nourish, feed ", rather than generally " look after ” 
as is seen from 283 Majahkij^^na Idiiicojb partpaliiav^ “ They are to 
be properly nourished^ fed with food hard and soft ”* Similarly 358 
ede tifii aim pimrae hdlu “ These camels must 

be properly nounshed (well fed), let them be fat It is clear in both 
eases that the activity denoted by paripat- is closely connected with 
giving IockL There is a similar development of meaning in modern 
I.A. Cf+ Professor Tumer^a Nep. Ihct.^ a.v, palaii. 



Modem Mdltejic Literature 

Bj- C. L, Dessoulavy 


HE present is perhaps a good timo to recall sonic of tlie vicissitudes 



of the Maltese tongue. Clcuic on a century ago G. P. Btidger wrote: 
“As a dialect of Arabic, the present Maltese spoten at Goso and the 
cftsals of Malta Is nearly as good as that of ony other Amhic country, 
and it is sad to obser^'c how little it is appreciated by the people. 
liVith a little eultivation the Maltese niight possess a writtco language 
which would yield to none in the heauty of its phrases and the extent 
of its vocabulary. Of the few then existing schools he remarks ; 
'* AJJ instruction being oonunimicatefl in the Italian the hfaltese child, 
cannot begin his studies on a par with the children of other countries, 
because he must first learn a language entirely diHercnt from his own 
as a means of acquiring the knowledge he seeks after He adds ; 
" The mother tongue is so implanted into their natures that centuries 
must elapse, or some great change take place in the common order 
of things before any attempt to eradicate the language of the people 
can be successful {Defcnpiion of Maitn). Badger, and also Mifige, 
the historian of the Island, two men who differed widely but who knew 
and loved .Malta, agreed in recommending that the Aiabic script 
should be adopted and that literary :Vrahic shoqld be frankly made the 
base of all school-instruction. How advantageous their proposal 
would have been can better he appreciated now when we find the great 
majority of Maltese emigrants settled in Arabic-speaking North Africa. 
The reason why the proposal was doomed to fail was that it went 
against an inveterate pfejqdice of the Islanders. A tiny minority 
aside, all Maltese love their language, yet they have a horror of being 
thought “ .Asiatics '* or ** Africans 

Before the coming of the Knights, wealttiier Maltese often went for 
their schooling to Italy. The bngnago of the Knights wa.s originally 
French, and all the *' Inna ” even to the present day arc “ Auherges ", 
Y ct iu the course of time Italian influence grew in the Order, and also 
among the native upper classes, no that at the time of Napoleon's 
coming practically everything printed was in Italian. Sporadic 
attempts were mode to educate the poor, but, save in the case of the 
really gifted pupils, nothing nmch came of the efforts to teach them 
a new language. 
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Tte influence of Italuin on 51altese was very ^eat. Words, ne«ded 
and umeeded, crept into Maltese tnueli as French A^'ords crept into 
English after the Conquest. There are many synonyms in Maltese 
lending themselves to a nsago beloved of old in England of setting 
native and foreign ■' doublets side by aide* The Malta Education 
Board might well give a trial to the method underl^dog such phrases 
aa asscitible and meet together ^'acknowledge and eonfesa 
In some respecta Italian influence was disastrous, for instance the 
foreign lawj'ers' ludicrDUS misspelling of the family name^ of the 
Islanders, many of which have been altered out of all shape. A few 
may:, however^ atill be rceogniKed in spite of their spelling. Gauci 
is Ghawdxi, i.c, a native of Ohawdex the island called Gaulqn by the 
Greeks and Gozo by tlie Italiatis; Bmiutlil Ls (a-}bu-sittin (chief of 
fiixtVt a military title). 

It is easy with some loan-words to trace the time of their entry 
into Maltose, In .\rnbic a Latin C, or Greek K, regularly hpxomes 
Q. This is still the case witli older Maltese wardj^ of this sort. But 
with Alaltese words adopted later, the C b rendered b)^ K. Kanna 
(barrel of a gun) is written as in Greek, ivi^inal (canary-bird) reminds 
one of the Algerian kanalia (samejp though the Canary Islands, in 
the Arabic atlas used in the Egyptian schools, is spelt QanAria^ 

When the authorities hnally resigned theniaelvea to the recognition 
of Maltese and it l>egan to be uaed in the schools the problem presented 
itself of choosing the best spelling-aystcm from the various competing 
ones. 

The Ghaqda tal-Kittieba taLMalti (Union of Writers of Maltese) 
came into existence on 14th Xovemljer, 1^20, In 1922 it put forth 
its sj'Hteni in print, and then amphfled this in its Jc^An//tuy il-Kiiba 
J/nJ/ijn (instnietjon on Maltese spelling). 1926, pp* sxiv, 133), in many 
ways a most uiseful hook. In March. 1925, began the publication ^f 
the official organ of the Ghaqda. Qari li tohreg il Ghaqda 

tal-Kiftiebu tabMalti kull tliet xahar (Maltese reailer issued by the 
Ghaqda every throe months). It has been regnljirly published ever 
since and ser\^es as a useful medium for the exchange of observations, 
as a model of Maltese os it should be written, and. incidentally, of 
charity and consideration. It Is, needless to say, written wholly in 
Maltese and the spelling ia that of the Gliac^a, yet^ such are the 
practical diflicultiee which face reformers everj^herc. some of the 
members of the Ghac^da and moat zealous contributors to //-jlfaft* 
have not seldom, when working tinder other auspices, proved 
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unfaithful to the Ghaqda apfllling. Thiia the original Vice-Presid^at 
of the Gtaqda, Mgr. P, Galoa, in the Chuioh-periodical called JWtea 
{Voice of Ttuth), retains oven now the Kaf*C(h} speiling. 
We owe him, nevertheless, a debt, for it is in hia “ Empire Press ’ 
that all the best Maltese work is seeing the light. Another prominent 
member, Aat. Croniona, in hLs d/awwai of d/o&ese Orthoffrapkif and 
Gfamtnar {1929, pp. 71) intended for the use of the police and other 
Government sen'ants, also followed the same Itaf-C(h) methetd. 
A similar set of seeming backsliding was the republicatiou in 1931 
of an old work of his by the aged and most estimable Mr. Vassallo 
(It-tieni AtufOi'U tel- CMtba Mabija i Second [edition of thej Kei/ 
to Mallei speUing. pp, 40). On the other hand some of the oldest 
writers of Malt^e, like Comm. A. M, Galea, though personally 
moat s^pathetic to the Ghaqda, have stood aloof, protesting that at 
their time of life they cannot be expected to spU otherwise then of old. 

It is this feeling, that it is unreasonable to cJtpcct grown-up people 
to adopt ea masse a system of apUing strange to them, that has 
prompted the authorities to take the wise step of starting from the 
very bottom, that is, in the iDfant-schools, and so tmining up together 
both the cliUdren and the teachers. This is obviously the aim of 
E. B. Vella in his Gahra la' n^nrrf, InPtPiwl Ktieb {A posy ofrosee. Book 
one, Oxford University Press, 1934, pp. SG). It is a reading-book 
meant for the bottom class, in big type and with colours! illustrations. 
It contains moral tales, easy phrases showing the nse of words, a few 
proverbs^ and easy v^raea, 

namiejTia bajdii JisLmlia Gidi 
Tigi fil-gbodu Tiekol nimn idi. 

(A whit« named Gidi Corner in the momidg to eat- from my 
band), The .Maltese, I am assured, is beyond reproach, but the author 
is not by any means a diehaid purist. He nses stess in passages where 
I should have rather expected ruS, or, nifs, with a personal suffix. 
The school is l-iakola (not : dar it- tsgSlim), Tlie headmaster is s-sur- 
maat ; the word rnghallem exists of course in Maltose, but now seems 
to have taken the sense of master-craftsman. George V is Gorg Hnmsa. 
Aghtih hajja twila blex idum isaltan fuqna (give him long life that he 
may Dortiiiiue to reign over us). 

E. B- V>lla is also the author of a number of nice, readable books 
on various villages with which he has been associated. One is Jfoj- 
ZtihboT Ai7-^ni^Vi tieghii (1926, pp, 9S), another: tat-ZeijUtn u 
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(1927, pp. Ul}. it iiittj' be noticed bow Hal and tal 
in the above titles have become find taz under tbe infiuence 
of the following initial. About the word ilarsaxlokk. In the Dictionary 
of A. E. tlaruana we End the name spelt Marsaxloq^ which ia more 
correct. Dozy gives Arabic forma ending in both Q and K, Pedro 
de Alealii has xaloque, and oae reads of a Spanish word Jaloque (east 
wind). 

Vella also “rt-rote Storjn /«" Jorrieii ii R*iA^t Gdid (1932. pp. 
304. With ilJustrfttioas). Also Storja tul-Mo^a 
(1930^ pp. 232), It is interesting to learn that it rs now generally 
taken that the name Mosta stands for .Mawsata, or, ilawsta, a name 
which certainly suits its situation. Alosta, now noted fop the vast 
domed church erected there last century, was in older days often the 
booty of sea-robbers (hallelin tal-hahar) and was the scene of the eventaH 
historical or not, dcaerihed m the old poem tat- 3Iosta 

Bride of Mosta). The poem is in Pr€?ca^s Malta Cananea, and an article 
on it by Ant. Cremona will be found in the of the Media 

rniversity Litcrarif Society, March, 1934^ and sepatately. There ia a 
Sicilian tale with a similar theme in which the heroine bears the 
name Scihilia. 1 venture to surmisa that that name b a mere mis- 
undemtatidiug of the Alaltese word occurring in verso 1 line 2 and again 
in verse 4. 

Ghaliha bOharusa tal-AfcMsta 
X'sebhilha nhar ta tnejn. . . 

Another remark. 1 note that the coasts of southern Europe " 
becomes the ** xtxit ta^ I- EwcopatWel ” (l.e. Imccr Europe}. Modern 
cartographers seem to have led the Maltese like the Germans to look 
upon the north as the upper and the south as the lower. 

Of all the natives of Malta I suppose none is better kno^n to the 
outside world than Sir Themistocles Zainmitp the Director of the 
Alusemn. Among his countless merits his devotion to his native 
tongue deserves to be set on records Besides his regular contributions 
to li-AIidli we have to tliank him for hia ll^zeffer AlaUa u t-gmjja 
toffhhoni mi^irin jil-qaeir yhaHagMim fa min ma jaqrax Mkf bit- 
MaUi (The Matlesc hlands a^td their hiMory abbrcviaiedfor the instrudion 
of him who can mid only Malte^]^ 1st ed. 1925, 2nd ed. 193-1^ pp. 
1G7). It covers much the same groiiiul as liis larger English work 
the hhnde and their hkt&ty (2ud. cd. 1929^ pp. ™ + 5^>1). 
It may be said that in practice the wonl grnjja is the Alnltcse doublet 
of the alien storja. 1 note that Zammlt calls the Altditerranean the 
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Bliliar tan-nofe Ln prefereiii;« to the Bjifiar il-wtani which I qtkw 
met in an old reading book. He caJk the Stone Age the Zmien il- 
hflgarp whUst Vella calk the Neolithic Age the wiien O-gdid taklia^^f. 

Among the aniall periodical publicatioos of the Island is TAc 
TewcAc/j printed in English with occsaiojiiil Italian articles. In con¬ 
nection with thk and other period icala, one may express regret that 
writers^ editors, and oompositorB should I>e responsible for so many 
fa nits of constrnntion and spelling where the text k meant to be 
English, At any rate, in 193^1, The Teacher published an article by 
Ant. Cremona The Letters Wand J in Maltese(pp. liip since published 
apart). At the last international Congress of Orientalists, Professor 
F, Tacsehner proposed to suppress the use of the letter J in tran¬ 
scriptions, ft is, howeA^er, widely used instead of Y in Germany, 
and also in Aloltaj where its use in this capacity is rceonuiiended by 
the Ghaqda, It Ls often required in the 3id pers, sing, pres, of verbs, 
e.g. jalibes (he captures), Missier [father, presumably the Arabic 
rnu.^wwir) makes the plur_ niissirijiet, A foreign word like ‘ * company' 
k written kuinpanijn, the Maltese doublet being xirka. .Storja (history) 
takes the broken plural steijer* bat soru (a nun) imkes the plunU 
sorijiet, and patri (a monk) the plural patrJjiet, J Ls always a consonant. 
Sejf (a sword) takes plural sjqf on the same measure as tarf, trof 
(ends), Fabon, in hk Pictionary, wrote dua (remedy) fia (in her) 
torbia (upbringmg) inia (a hundred) jekol [he cats). These words are 
spelt by the Gbaqda duwa, fija, torbija, mija, pekol, thus obyietlng 
the need of any accent. 

Another highly instructive article also publkhed in The Teacher 
1932-3) was Mr. Vossallo^s "Catechism of the Alalteoe Orthography.” 
He illustrates the few cooen in which tw'o vowck may follow each othcFp 
as in sema Lkhal (a blue akyh where the first A-^owcl of the adjective ia 
stresHcxl and tJierefore cannot be replaced by J ; also the nse of servile 
vowels. Hafnn ghruq {a handful of roots), but sitt egtiruq {six roots) * 
ako combinations of pronominal auffixes, e.g, saininaghhuli (he inode 
him Jkten to tne}^ somctimcjH Icofling to uiDdification of the verb 
itself/B,g, seraqlu (he stole from him) serqilna (be stole from ns)* but 
seraqhoinbia (he stole them from us). The prepositions ta*p ma'. 
fit bi, annex the following article* e.g. fil-hidu (in the beginning)* 
bil-Mahi (in Maltese)p mal-Knkjn (with the Chiirch)* The bidden 
T-riiarbutaj not seen in the word kelma, comes out in kelmtek (thy 
word) Vossallo has an interesting note on the mysterious letter i that 
enters into certain iiumerats like tiiaxilelf (twelve thousand)* The I 
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herf^ id really a relic of th^ Arabic r mghaxar (ton)* so that tnaxilelf 
is really a reduction of *tncjnghaxarelf. Another ev'cri more at tractiv^e 
proposal he thrott'a out is in connection with the yocative formula 
L'aliwa (0 brothers). He opinea that the L ib not the article nor the 
decLatafcory lam oceaaionjilly heard in Arabic^ but simply standa for 
(Oh He pointaout that the JLiltessc words hit (sliire), Itim (orphaoh 
il-lum (to-day) stand for the Ambie yasjr, yatim^ il-yuni. He might 
have added Lhud (Jews), Icmin (right hand) which are oh\"iously 
Arabic yahud, and yamin^ and possible also Jlaltese Icnbi (basin 
of fountain, etc.), plur. njebi, should the woiils aland for Arabic 
yanbugli, phir* yanabigh. Mr. Vassalb’s suggestion is highly ingenious 
and plausible and would be worth considering by experts in phonetics. 
When and where and why did RpanLsii, for instance, choose the double 
to comprise a ij sound ? One would also welcome parallel instances 
from other Arabic dialects. In a number of Maltese words the article 
has coalesced ivith a following noun : lahra (needle) langas fpear) 
lizar (a sheet), lifgha (a viper)p and several of these same words are 
also found similarly spelt in Maghrebinic Arabic* The Maltese liedna 
(ivy) corresponds to the borrowed Arabic ycrjrq, also Spanish, from 
the Lat. hedem, which in old French gave ierre^ and, having assimilated 
the artickp gives in itiodeni French lierre. The letter L has often 
intruded itself, even at the end of words. The ^ialtcsc dawl (light) 
is quite plainly Arabic ^^nd the I at the end cannot W'ell be other 
than the article of a following noun, as in Jaw l-qamar, dow" hfanar, 

Wc should have mentioned, that, apart from It-MaUif there are 
se:Vcral other periodical puhlications entirely in Maltese and foliow^ing 
the Ghaqda'fl apeliing. /f-^ari MaUi, published at Tort Said, has. 
I think, ceafled to exist. But In Malta itself Lefiat il-Malii has been 
published as a monthly since 19S1. The ^lalta Department of 
Agrtcultujfe (tal-biedja) has brought out a monthly review wholly in 
Maltese called Mdiia Alcala under the editorship of I>r* J. Mieallef. 
During the first year of its life it followed the Kaf: C(h) system, 
hut has conformed to theGhaqda system since the beginning of 1934. 

Professor Saydon's translations: ll-Kotha 
{the Hoiy Books in Maltese} have already been alluded to in previous 
issues of the BulteHn. Hia books of Bamue) came out at t he end of 1933. 
In the awkward matter of the apelUng of Biblical propesr names, he has 
Fetalned the received Maltese spelling in the case of the more often 
used names, bnt has tranaliterated from the Hebrevr the less known 
ones. Thus the heading of 2 Sam- v is Da^Hd rcjerusalcm sultan 
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ta’ Israel kollu/' His diction is wellnslioaeii : U ba s-sultan I ^lisiar 
nbsft li tien Tialla bipx iliarsu d-dir, ghakwihom fdar tal-gliaata u kien 
jatiboiu jieltlu, imnia qatt ma Oahal lejliom (And the king took the 
tea women he had left to guard the honse and put them in W'ard and 
fed them but went not nnto them). I note that ho writea : Atina sultan 
biex jaSkinina (Give us a Ring to judge us). Seemingly the first word 
may be written as here, or, spelt aghtina as Vella aeenia to prefer. 

\ good deal of Maltese literature seems to be iu verse. And no 
wonder. Ifaltese is an imaginative language, and its words, like the 
Saxon English words, call up visible images, which makes the language 
very Mui table for poetic nse. 

In 1932 Ant. Cremona published a reprint of some occasional 
verse under tlie title of Wemq He 

and others often puhlisii verses in Il-Malti and elsewhere. The most 
reputed poet of the Island is, however. Mgr. PsaiJa of the Public 
Library. AH his writings come out under the name of Dun Ranu, 

I may mention that, in Malta, nearly everybody sceiim to have a pet 
name, or a nickname, and that nobody thinks twice of using such 
iiftiiKw even more or less publicly. .M(wt of Dun Kurin’s verses centre 
round one or other of the yearly commemorations, that of St, Paul's 
shipwreck, or that of the Victoiy of luG5. A verse from his I’lyiti'a 
(1927) may give some idea of the swing of the Maltese verse:— 

Uint ja xemjc, fil-mbcja ta’kull sena 
Li tkejjel hi ha 1-grajja tahbnedmiii, 

XaIldar lil)*gnus taa-zcwg qasmiet tad- dinja 
Li qatt rebha ma rajt istiah niiim din, 

Which might be roughly rendered : And thou, 0 aim, in thy yearly 
run, measure of things men have done, proclaim to the people of the 
world's two halves that never didst thou see a victory finer than 
this one. 

In an advertisement inside one of his books I find Comm. Alfonsos 
M. Galea described as “ Sur Fons ”, a typical abbreviation, of which, 
as just stated, the Maltese ore so fond, I have left him to the last 
because his spelling is not that of the Ghaqda. As alreaiiy recorded 
in the Btdktin he has translated a considerable portion of Holy Writ, 
His latest works have been a tramslation of Fouard's Life of Christ 
the Smi of Cod {ttajjn ta Cristy l-ib^n CAila (Siiema, 1933, pp. 280), 
and a number of booklets, intended for children, on the teaching of 
Christ and the Apostles, being extracts from the New Testament 
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(Rftbta It is lather delightftil find a dglLftjsa on tie Lake 

of Tiberias in tbe time of Jesus [ Oast your net mai-lemia 
dgbajfia (on the right side of the boat)^ I have no doubt that what is 
in Clonuii. Galea's mind is, that, though his spelling is not now that of 
the Government or of the schools, yet the atnff matters more than 
the spelling, andp that, his spelling being more familiar than the 
newer one to the kindly persona who might accept to give semi-pnblir 
readings from hia books to the unlettered poor* hia purpose will have 
been achieved. After allt Maltese still remains more a spoken than a 
written tongue. 


Some Aspects of the Conflicts of Religion in China 
during the Six Dynasties and T*ang Periods 

By E. EoiVAftt>s 

TN the Tvholc history of religious cootrovieFsj in China them never 
a period when the Chinese phrase / Icua jam itui^ * ipu shui 
shih U'»}}g ‘: " One state, three leaders; whom should f follow 1 
was more applicable than that which succeeded the introduction 
of Buddhism in the first centutj- of our era. To understand the 
conditions of the period in (|ueatjon it is nceessart* to review bricllv 
the situation before Buddhiani arrived. Europeans have long been 
familiar with the early religion of China as described in tlie dashes; 
but accepted interpretations are being revised in the light of modem 
archHKilogical and ethnological research. 

The cleavage between upper classes and peasants, which is an 
early feature of the Chinese social system, is suggestive of the victory 
of a superior culture over primitive communities. “ Had there been 
no sages of old," Han Yd wrote iu the T ang period, " the race of men 
would have been exterminated long ago. Wliy? Man has no 
feathers, fur, scales or shell to withstand heat and cold; no claws 
or teeth to serw him in a struggle for food. Therefore there were 
rulers to issue orders and ministers to cany them into effect upon the 
people, and it w'as the business of the people to produce food and 
clothes, to make articles of daily use, nud to exchange their com¬ 
modities for the benefit of their superiors." * Prior to the appearance, 
in the first half of the second millenmum b.c., of this new culture in 
the valley of the hellow River, the religion of the primitive peoples 
inhabiting China was animistic—a wide-spread belief in magic and 
supernatural beings. When the newcomers arrived they kept their 
rites and ceremonies to thenwelves, while the peasants, in spite of 
efforts at control by their new masters, contrived to maintain most of 
the customs and religious ideas which their anoestois had absorbed 
from their superstitiou-s neighbours to the south.^ The distinction 
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between oliicial jind popular worsbip thn» be^piu in the UroiiEe Age 
di(] not, iiowcver, reniain always so clear. Ancestor woiship, practised 
by the ruling class from the beiginning, was adopted by the people 
as a whole ; while in course of time many popular beliefs affected the 
ideas and practices of the aristocracy. Confucius, on the occasion 
when the people of hb village conducted the great ceremony of drivung 
out evil spirits, dotmed his oeremonial robes and stood on the eastern 
stejM,* thus indicating his approval of n custoin more closelv con¬ 
nected with ancient popular animism than with the early religion of 
the upper cbmsca. 

In addition to practising the cult of ancestors, the new inliabitants 
of the Yellow Kiver Basm worshipped Heaven,* and the more persocial 
Shaof} Ti ,3 who may have Ijeen but another manifestation of Heaven, 
Or. as Mr. \\ alcy suggests, a dcilied first ancestor inhabiting Heaven 
along with the other ancestors.* l>etails of both these forms of worship 
were naturally handed down in, and became part of, the records of 
the ChiDcsc, but the peasant cult, aniniiatic and orgiastic, con- 
taiiimatcd by the ideas of barbarous tribes, could nevTjr have been 
considered by a cultured people to be suitable for inclusion in the 
annals of their race.* Nevertheless many of these ideas were able to 
survive, and atill survive, owing to the fact that they were adopted 
by degenerate Taoism and so were passed down as part of the most 
intimate heritage of the uneducated classes of the Chinese people. 
These facts help to explain why even during the feudal period, when 
China Was no longer a united state, there was so little autagonisin 
Iwtween the religions of the two sock] group; each class retained 
its own beliefs and practices, modlHed by those of the other; and 
the relation existing between governing and governed tended to 
minuiiiste friction. Even the growth of Taoist philosophy, since it in 
no way interfered with the official cult, Bcems to have bwn taken as 
a matter of course. Ijio Tzu troubled contemprary priucea less than 
Confucius did ; bk theories hnd little or no relation to practical 
methods of government, and were therefore less objectionable 
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to the oEficLii classes, Xo record reumlcifi of uriy expression of dislike 
for Taoisni by Coofuciiis, and critjckin is noticeably absent from the 
earlier works of the Oonfucian school. This is the less reraarkable 
becaqse in the periotl of the restoration of the Coofuciiin classica 
after the burniD^ of the Ixxnks in 2LI ii.c. many good Confacian 
scholars were also partial ^ though not professed, Taoista, probably 
owing to the fact that t!ie Taoist hooks survived the couBagratJon, 
Even MenCius^ a whote-hearted Confucianist^ makes no mention of 
Lao Tzu or of Taoism, although he outUved by thirty years the most 
celebrated enemy of early Confticianisni^ Chnang Tzii^ who^ gibea 
are frequent and pointetl,^ Hati Yii complains* tliat in his day 
Confucian scholars, ha^-ing grown aennstomed to hearing Taoista and 
Buddhists reiterating, Confucius w as a disciple of our Master/’ had 
fallen so low- that they theniselvcs would say^ in writing as well as in 
speech, Our Master also respected Lao Tzu and Buddha/' But if 
the creed of the Confutian literati was coloured by Taoism, the Taoists 
were less coinplsisant. Their antagonism was directed against the 
ritual and formaJisni of the Confucian doctrine because these were 
destructive of the natural and the spontaneous, the efficacy of w'hich 
was a fiindaniental principle of Taoism. 

Such controversy as existed at this period was confined to the 
ruling cLassea; its intellectual significauce was greater than its 
religious zeal; and it did not affect the common people at all. How'- 
ever, the attitude of the upper classes towards their inferiors was 
perhaps less callous than appears. If they felt no responsibility for 
their spiritual welfare it wjis no doubt becaiLse the people still kept 
their own religious ideas and practices, and because nothing in the 
nature of propaganda had as yet Ijeen contemplated by either Taoista 
of Confucianistg. 

A new turn was given to affairs late in the third century before our 
era* Conser\^ativc Confucian oppoaition to the schemea of Shili iluang 
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Ti of CJh'io resulted io the hnrniag of the books and the peraecutuig 
of the sohoUtis. This event helped to tnake the literati Jenloiia 
of their rights and so contributed to making Confucianism a dosed 
caste. The Tnoists, on the other hand, came triumphsntlv through 
this period with their books intact and their influence growing. \VIien 
the Han dynasty replaced the Ch'ln they were eqtiallv fortunate, 
hfany of the emperors of the Former Han, and in particular \Vu Ti 
{140^7 B.C.), Were the dupes of Taoists j magical practices and 
personal deities replaced the abstractions of early Taoism j and the 
temporal poacr of the Taoists became a mcDace to the Oonfucian 
administration. The rivalry which religious zeal and intellectual 
difrercaces had not been able to rouse leapt to life full-grown at the 
first threat to political supremacy. Perhaps the oddest feature of 
this remarkable era was the change, already referred to, which 
was taking place in the ConfuciauLsts themsdvea. fkjme of the works 
produced by Confuciau scholars under the Han dynastv are clear I v 
influenced by Taoist speculations,* This state of afiaira continued 
until a movement u’as begun in the second half of the second centurv 
A.D. to purify Coofucianisni. Taoism then emerged as an independent 
creed, and the Donfueian scholars became virtually u dosed caste.^ 
Besides the organiaing of Taoism as a rival sect there was another 
factor which eontributed to the isolation of Confucianism. This was 


the devdopment of a diefinitdy hostile creed. Buddhism, in the first 
centuries of onr era. That religion had been brought to China, not 
to be taught to the Chinese people but only to satisfy the curiosity of 
the emperor. But changing conditions favoured its rapid growth. 
The element of fatalism was spreading; crit icism waa being directed at 
the old faiths ; ConfucianLsno was divided into a number of schools ; 
above dl, the kingdom was ravaged by ciril warn, and the Introduction 
of a faith that offered a hope of a happier future could not fail to arouse 
wonder and interest. Begianing with a small but zealous circle, the 
wave of Buddhism flowed over China in a wider and wider sweep, 
untU, at the beginning of the fifth century, history teUs us, nine 
families out of every ten throughout the empire were Buddhist, and 
in the sixth century the Confuciau schools were cloned because they 
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had ceased to serve any ii&efiil pnrpcsse^ This reinarkabb develop¬ 
ment Ratumlly liad not been foreseen by Taoiata or ConfneiBnistSp 
and the stramed relatioTia existing between theit!ii were not afTected 
untile in the middle of the thiiri centuTy^ they awoke to the fact that 
the new foreign faith was a factor to he reckoned with+ 

The prlncipa] landmarks of the third and fourth centuries were the 
introduction of mystic Taoism,^ a pN>pu]ar version of which followed,* 
and in a.b. under the Chin dynasty (aBTMl^), the first edict 
of tolerance granted io Buddhism In China, a clear indication of the 
existence of hatred and persecution. The most effective reason for 
the inundation of China by Buddhisni in the fourth and fifth centaries 
was not the diminution of the inBuence of the Confucian adiiiinstration 
through civil strife and Tartar invasions, nor yet the controversy 
between China's indigenous faiths; it was the fact that the new faith 
was a glowing, vitalizing force, and carried, in Buddhism, 

a message for every individual and for ever)- class. It held elements 
which reduced, though they could not entirely remove, the fear which 
was the basis of popular animism; and it endeavoured to adapt 
itaelf to, and turn to its own use, many features of tliat belief. 

Thus for the first time, the common people were drawm into the 
cincrle of religious noutroveisy* The Taoists found themselves obliged 
to struggle to maintain the infiueneo over tlie iiiinds of the people 
which they had been at pains to increase by the introduction of the 
popular form of mystic Taoism ; even the conservative Confucian 
Scholars could not afford to o verlook the advantage of advertisement, 
and broke through the dignified aloofness of centuries to imitate their 
rivals. Controversial literature was no new phenomenon ; collections 
of stories and anecdotes current among the people had been made fron^ 
the Han period onwards; hut from the Chin dynasty * date the 
earliest collections * of the tales which served the rival religious leaders 

^ FotindHl by Ko J 238 and 

2 S 0 . Of, Wiw^r^ /fchV/i, * „ I*, Cl. 

* Intioduced by Ko Huniir T. Cbih^th'ujm (IH jI[ jlp^ gnui4of 

the mbone, IJTll^d o-bcHut A-. 0+ 3^. Ant bar oT tiw Irvativ ^ 

VVirgfrr, Op. cit,, L, 

■ A.P. 317-119. 

* |l^ ^7 ^ Wh A.o. 320. With 

A tuppl^rartnl dating from tb? Ch'acti Sung pcripd, 

(2) NfciA i ^ b by Wong Cbiii { J ^ i, about a.p. 3S0. Re-«dit>Mf 

at & Imtcr dklr. 

{ 3 ) Po ira icAiih m % by Chang EIub dd. A.D. 300 . With a 

Sung period ooppIciQirDi. 
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aa propnj^iida in tht-ir atrupj'le to win tlie favour of the masses. 
These collect ions are \-eiy nuiiietouB ; many such tales arc included, 
though not always with correct attributions, in anthologies such as 
the rnnj^fot #i*Hrjj7sAa i and the //an H'« shu * ^ but the finest 

repertory of these tales is the T'm kmii§ chi,^ a vast collection, 

in 5t)0 chapters, completed in a.d. 981, under the direction of Li Fang * 
of the Sung dvnaaty, which include.s all earlier collections of the same 
type, arranged aeconling to aubjects, Many of the tales in this collec¬ 
tion have no ob\ioii5 conneetiou with any of the rival doctrines, but 
are genuine folk-talcs derived from old popular superstitions. Among 
the remainder Taoist and Buddhist stories preponderate, but there 
ate enough Confucian tales to indicate their origin and design. Taoist 
and Buddhist tales have a definite purpose, the winning of new 
Converts; many of the talcs of the Confucian scholars, on the other 
hand, seem to have been inspired by the negative purpose of counter¬ 
acting the influence of their rivals. For this reason their stories are 
are often mere imitations, and lack the zcjiI and ainccrity which mark 
Jimny Buddhist talcs. After the establishment of the I'ang dymasty, 
the /(Vcmfi began slowly to free themselves from the bonds of super¬ 
stition, and an interesting change came over the tales they produced ; 
their miraculous adventures were related as dreams; it is m if, unable 
any longer to believe in many of the old superstitions, and yet tinwiiiing 
to relinquish the field to their adversaries, they de\'is«i this new 
method of defence. They criticized their rivals frequently, some- 
limes openly, sometimes by implication,* Taoists an<l Biiddliista 


* W ft 35 9 i Crillrclnt Hfprintt of ffo 

’ ^ : CoHattui Hrprintu of liatt amt IJ'ti 

* ^ 

* e.g. thr ftitan • rhih “ "flinll tyillrctVjn rjf tjik'a uiil bv 

ofthfrT flng <Eynut v, limt BildflhiKt mehtbn a Gmt 

VMiwI Speil, US«| in ihf* eure cif diiw^usrt. Bind dix-luftri ihttt hmtAd orreltETing the 
piitirnt B it ejm-ed him to i^hmvci ifiMly. » ttmt hr Would nUmt 

ftn the nUvra or eat titK-hery. Alin^thrr eumtilf. aiao frtim (ho Hnan > Jri a 

in a laJiey a BtAttie of o K^lhSiMitvA whtrh Ipplit. Two i» 4 -rHl 

fl frequf Jitly Mvn At ipTiTioo* fHiinlB un thtr hilk n»rt»y. Cmwds of pilgrinii 

to the apot. and one of thtm, Iwhler thAn Lhe rfBt, K^nXuzwi one night 1i> 
foUow the moving lights, 8iidcL^n(y be mmi confronts I Ahd mjriwJ off hy a ligor* 
nf ^ rinj^ eji?* wrn^ thr wumtsl SAm|w,'” The SAniO Work eontAins lienuneEstions 
jism j^t^rtnin TAoieft, in fiiAptCi ifl ai-ruHd of leadinff ABtrwj yo^jrig 

IT .bf h" J r ^ ^ 

J ■■tflndfni. TUr meiilnirnl rauned by Ihin ivaultcil In the Jeatb of tbr 
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etill eontiautd to use the dircict method of approiich mid to pby upon 
the siipemtitbi4.8 minds of the i^onint. 

A good deni of the bitterness of Confnckn invective sprang from 
jealousy: during the T‘ang period the Taoists enjopd imperial 
favour for long periods nnd become e,vcecdiiLgly powerful. Buddhism 
was still active, and, over the whole period from the Chin dynasty 
onwards, numbers of books appearwl w'hich recounted the wonders 
of the Buddhist religion, setting before their readers the prospect 
of escape from the worlds and einphapsiEing all the hitherto uaheard-of 
blcasings which attend belief in Bnddhlst teachings. Whole books 
narrate the benchti? conferred on those who devote themselves to the 
siUm^, and the sufferings which befall those who eat meat and fish 
or infringe other prohibitions. V>ry many of the Buddhist tales are 
definitely instructive, and contain the essentials of Biiddliist teaching, 
particularly in relation to the taking of life and the theory of rt'warrl 
and retribution. 

Of the philosophical aspect of Taoism, on the other hand, the talcs 
contain no trace. Their themes arc exorcism and magic*; there 
seems to be a complete aWnce of religious ideals and no attempt 
at religious instruction. Taoist devotees, both laymen and priests, 
more often spent their daj-B in a vain search for the elixir of life than 
in doing good *; Taoist miracles arc displays of power more often 
than deeds of mercy. Tlie infiuenoc of Taoism is clearly the result 
of superstitious fear; BuddhtHm works on the hope of sah-atiou 
inherent in njan ; and Confucianism is coloured by both but lacks 
the force of either. It is easy to understand, therefore, why the 
Chinese people, unable to distinguish between these three religions 
accepted all in \iirjdrig dcgrcca. 

The Chinese are not inherently a “ religiDiis people; tliev adopt 
towards tlie spirits or gods the attitude which they suppose will lye 
best calculated to ensure benefit or avert catastrophe. The sends of 
dead men can take up their abode in material objects *; belief in 

^ Thift fHOiitnrtf h cominon in Confueisn HJea aUcn. Hdirf in wilchtraOp 
on thr ilcdliK' in the Tnog [leriirxli ifriw it ill wltiw|itTJnL CT Hm YO JL.b. 

Oa a from JSud^Mt's Bod^f: AYhrn I he printi^i) of ntU wrni to pav n ri«it of 

COndol^^OT, viould wend on whend a. niAgJoi*a with n pfHeh-Hand tn r-JCpol evil 

influi n-cc*. Vet Vour 3irtk.jcnfl3^ m •bout tn wfti^niF this foul mnuint H>f pin old dcfaytHl 
bone, EiTwi to taJer part |K-rA0lln,lly in the etrofnimLcv with no m^teUn nnd nopeftoh-rod.'^ 

* It it n commm t on Ihe* nnl u re of t Ih* I imew that in thew pfirnlKr talcfl philantbropic 
|tersoTut are ofti^y nid to be imisnrtnld tenipnmrily (j4Jli4hH from hmvvn 

■ Iti a liltJp h[it on th^‘ It&nhft of th^ ^Vpi in Lo->'iina 1 iVed an old hi-rniit. He would 
■it in hiji eomor and on tlue of eiiatenee» evOeotiiig ihut OnJv m 

wlitude tan man follow Ihe iruo fiath. flitting Ums Ode luttti-Ky cold nigjst, wllh 
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transmigration is present ^ though leiis often mentioned ; the two 
idena are often confused. There is n suggestion in J/ino Mn r^unn^ 
repeated ckcwhore, that the “ King of Heaven ” is not omnisejent ; 
he is Maid to be ** seeking forhis daughter, being evidently unaware 
of her wherealjonta. In the / cAf rAiA,“ Records of Strongc Diseases 
by Tnxin Ch"Sng-shth,= “God”* is completely outwitted by a 
Buddhist priest* Furthermotet material objecta are themselves 
inhabited by spirits, or Lave soub of their own*® Some idea 
of the confusion of ideas which must have existed in the minds 
of the uneducated people may be gained from the following 
brief ffuminary: The world is governed by a Siipremc Being, 
usimlly called Ti,* Sovereign Ruler. References to this being are 
fairly frequent but bttle is told of his life and habita. HJs inferior 
dwelling-place is part of the desert near the K'un-lun !ilountaiiiE, a 
region occupied by the host- of ^apirJtB.^ The spirit- world is all around 
and to it go the souls of the dead. Many become officials there, 
holding positions similar to those they occupied on onrth, and ha^ung 
definite duties in relation to the world of the li%ung, whither they 
go by night to carry out their functions,® In this connection the 

ttw 'wim\ wtiiftJins ihroiagb thf he WM sur 3 idn«i by a \ii3Lor,« poludiwi 

pentlelnan of t|ie okt whwi, vh& intnxluoca hiiniclf ma 3[r. L]q (WillDW). Tbs two 
foU to l«ilking of ntwl Ikr thJuh^ h]ni3elf a. grml Ig^c? of iho fibot of Chan^^r 

wikJi aurpriwd [o End ihnl him tud never of it, thuu|$h he juvined to 

well witiv ihe olhiT m Well with Biiiklfabt writli^. \Vlw?n the- 

Tiaitor hfid l^citie the tevlltn^ mn^r: inquirLce, bat exiled to iidrntirj hie ^filler. A 
diiji'fl bkicFt howover, 0 jH;7Tftt ^le uprvot«l ati dM wiUow-tnw tluiL itood bctiide the* 
river* eipoaing to nfiov a numbor of booku whith hw3 bin hidden in its trank- Wrt 
Aiiil ilc^yed though tht-y itvcVt the mdlAwr Wm Ablo to eJtomiiK them i the o/ 
(.'han^e^ wu lw>t eenung theiU. (From Lin^f kttai ia ^ a ^meJLloUrCtinn 
of mATvrlH by Nin CIluo iQh about ii*U. STO. of //jtieA /f.} 

^ ft,g, eAuwH ^ by Ku Fehluluiij^ |J^ ^ fll J, eady ninth 

rentaiy. A nbve-girl frLI eick und dfvnnied that irlu« wju oArried evn A eloiKl to hmveii- 
rhviv she wu tcild thAl Abe wda iho HAughtrr of iho King of Heaveu, T*Ot"ou-lAi-CD> 
And tfeuit hAvii]g been bAiiijhed for divulging the newts of hcAvrn^ ehe hAcI Alrrady 
AevGnipikiibed two incAmAtionA on efUth ami in=iuit now' I* freed of aU imiranlie# atm! 
pn-pnfTHi for her return to her iwtlve heAVen. . . . 

* 

* Ct T^aH Cli^^-piiih ^ ,Vtf i'Aif cAi (Jg 9- 

* fr* 

^ Mi^ntiou of quiukflili'er i» ne<lur]3t la thii connerLion^ CL Xiu ChinOw op. cit, 
Ls Jfco doubt the UAtUOi of Ihv mAtcriAl gAve riK in thb to the Idcft that 

It WAB "" Alive ". 

* Cf+ tpt tvai iTa ^ ^ J, p. T’Ar laa t ** We oAiGiBla of 

the undeT-world manage the AffaSra of miirtAla, jai why nboulid we not walk AO>Qiig 
you T or IhcHH wbe wiJk. iJie eirrete, haJit are uiciirtAls and hal f Afr ghctata. Veil do 
not notiw the ghw>l^ that u aII*"' 
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God of Thunder (Punisher of Crimes) is especially feared,! Mortals 
who the under-world are impressed by its tikeness to earth. Its 
palaces may be inhabited by dragons, but they are ordinary palaces 
and not the fabulous palaces of fairy-land. The spirits live as men 
live, even to the extent of having wi\*ea. 

The Chinese generally reganl tlie sou] as two-fold. According to 
Confucian theory the superior soul is diasipated after death ; Buddhists 
Ijelievc that it is reincamated; and Taoists hold that it goes to live 
in the under-world, with a possibility of being Teincaniated, perhaps 
to requite an injury or to repay a debt contracted durbg life.* 

The wandering souls of suicides, jind others who have died before 
the escort comes to conduct them to the under-world, rub shoulders 
with vampires * and with Buddhist aatirtts and yake/itu ; but the most 
evilly disposed spirits are comparatively powerless against the devout, 
iroinunity being in direct ratio to faith—in Buddhism, say the 
Buddhists: in Taoism, say the Taoists; in Confucianism, say the 
Confueianists. 

“ One country, three leaders ; whom should I follow ? ” The 
problem dciicd solution. Xo universal religion was pcssible 
without the co-operation of the leaders themselves, and from that 
iJiroction no help could he expected. It is true that each creed 
adopted certain elements of its competitors, but even while such 
modifications were in progress polemic literature and propagandist 
talcs continued to accumulate and so increased instead of diminishing 
the confusion. Buddhism came near to becoming a natioual religion 
towards the end of the Sue Dynasties period, when wars and the 
disorganization of economic life drove men from their earlier fatalism 
to seek for a doctrine of redemption, a movement which reduced in 
China the importance attached to Xirvans, and developed in its place 
the hope of rebirth in the Western Paradise, 

' .4 Buddhul turn ia girea to this Supentition in the Lti mm c&nan, 

{i||h CkrOnktas of the Ptnjif. of tei^ekou (lit. Thuniler People), by ghbi 

C]ii-chi(j;^ St jflfh Apjmtpnilk thunder wu sq freqaeullj lirarc) in the dutriet 
that tho touiTi rolled Thunder.town (Lei-fhm), Sben «iAtM that its rumbltivpi 
Were heard wherieVTr ccTtaio fociija TOfh Si pork or minecd dih ncre prepend ae 
offiprifigw. 

■ Cf.^Vu Jung(^ ^ A prirat who neglected 

hb dalira uguAfdiaiii of a fiimily grmvi^ Ard woA trianraiktHl a# m rmp of 
The drbt dj^liAD^cnJ, miuhjTWEi^ to pttw on tho pHist'i gravo, 

’ VAm plri^ Arv said to be ornbexUramtA of tbe iaftTior »y], wtitb, hAYing coti, 
to pmtrrre iueff oTwiong After tbo death of Ul& body, a boot {in a vnrioty 
of ftPiiau) aa a ferwiDtu demofi lievoujing idml 
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TIm^ movement of BuddbiHiti in the clifeetion of supremacy 
fostered by the Introdiichon of foreipi elements into the population 
under the Tartar dynaeties. But Taoists viewed uith alarni the 
lesaening of their influence!; the grouih of Biiddhiiini stim^ Jatcd 
Taoism to become a religioufl flyatem on the model of the intruder; 
again aod again it borrowed new elements from Biiddhism until it 
developed into a reUgion as wide-spreai:l and as strong as its rivai 
Lao Tzti being elevated to the rank of a divinity in imitation of Buddha. 

In the mtikj of the Confucianista many scholara followed the tide 
and tu^lE^d to Buddhism ; magical ideas were absorbed from Taoism i 
ceremonial superseded conviction. But though the old ConfucianlHm 
was thus transformed, its followers continued to take part in the 
struggle ftom their Btrongly entrenched position in the government. 




Dated Chinese Manuscripts ia the Stein Collection 


By Liojtel Gti^s 

(PIRATE VII) 

I. Fifth jxd Sixth Centuries a.d. 


F the 7*000 manuacripts (mtluding fragments} which were taken 



by Sir Aurel Stein, almost at random, from the great hoard in 
Tmihimng. aome aSO bear dates, ranging from a.d. 400 to 905. Six 
are of the fifth century, and forty-four of the aLxth. A few of 
the undated MSS. may be even earlier than 406, while it la highly 
probable that others are later than 995, seeing that the date 1035 
is fount! in the similar eoUection at Paris. But in any case the period 
covered does not greatly exceed 000 years. 

Most of these dates record not merely the year but the month 
and the day, and ia the earliest instance of all, e^-en the hour. Many 
of them occur in notes or colophons o-hich act forth, often at some 
length, the pious inteution of monks or lajanen who have caused 
copies to be made of certain sutras, and who wish to apply the " merit ” 
thus gained to the benefit and relief of dead relatives in their future 
mcamations. Such colophons are of no little intend to students of 
Buddhism, but few have as yet been translated. 

Among the rolls of the fifth and sixth centuries the scarcity of 
secular documents is noticeable. Of the Buddhist sutras, the 
Parinirvapa is on the whole the favourite, especially towards the end 
of the period, while the proportion of commentaries is rcniarkahly 
large; in later times these very seldom occur with colophons or dates. 
Most of the rolls lack some of the earlier sheets, which, of course, 
would be most exposed to wear and tear,* 

A marked change in the general stj'le of lumdw'riting becomes 
apparent in the latter part of the sixth century, correspondjug no 
doubt to some increase of flexibility in the brush-pen. In the more 
archaic manuscripts the characters are less elegantly shaped than thes" 
began to be about the beginning of the Sui dynasty, and look os if 
they bod been made with a somewhat stubby instrument. The paper 
and ink are of wonderftiliy good quality from the very first, though 

^ An ut«ri«k at tbe beg^innin^ title indintM tbat thie lim 

pftrt of the t<?Kt mifWr cmiiidprBtion ii maBsing., whiki at the pekI «3f the titk mtAiu 
IhAt ihe Imi purtlon U mcompkLe. “ N/' iilsndj for BunyEu Xanjio's CaUlDgw, 
ftnd " K/^ for the K^iltci of tlit Cbmc*9 BudcUii^t Ttfplalu. 
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coQfliderable iniprovcment h shown in tho texture of the paper as 
time goes on, and also in the use of the beautiful jneUow dye which is 
erharaeteristic of the Sui and early T*ang period. In this conaectioD 
1 would call atteotion to a receiitly published book entitled Paper; 
An f/i^(oncQl Account (Shakespeare Head Press, Oxford)^ in which 
the author, Jlr* R. H. Clapperton, gives a most interesting analysis 
of some of the Stein papers, based on photomierographs. 

A.D. [W. Liaxo). 

S. 1 97. Redo i A Vinaya text, •Pratimoksa of the Sarvi^tiv^adin, 
which does not exactly agree with any lu the present Canon. 

There b an mtercstmg colophon {see Pbte VII): it ^ S ^ 

M ^ m m m m 

m M ® ^ -h - A a js: ^ ® pj m a ± a ^ fl: ^ 

“ At the Asu hour of the 5tL day of the 12th moon of the i-ssu 
yearj. the first of the regnal period Chien-cb"u [i.e. between 7 
and 9 p.m. on lOth January^ 406], the bhikshu Te-w* who received 
the full disciplinaiy vows from the monk {wpBdAyaya) Fa-hsing, 
the master of discipline Pao-hui, and thei master of doctrine 
Hui'Ving, south of the city of Tunhiiangp and subsequently went into 
retreat during the summer wdtb hb eompaziions in the ceremony, 
Tao-fu, Hui'vu, and others, twelve in all, has written out the com¬ 
mandments for recitation as far as ' the compietioii of dcstiuy ** 
merely copying the characters. The dumsineas of his hand cau&ea 
him shame, and he adtla this note in the hope that readers may only 
mwlitate on the sense and forbear to laugh at the handwriting/' 

In 406 Tunbuang formed part of the short-Uved Western Liang 
State under Li Kao, of which until the previous year Jt had been the 
capitaL The colophon proper is pri^cded by a ^ formula 

to be recited at the ceremony of receiving the coiumandments 
and followed by directions as to the division of the text for purposes 
of recitation. The exact meaning of ^ ^ 1^ is not clear 

to me. 

Verso : A text, also imperfect at the beginmug, which consists 
of discourses by Buddha showing bow euch and such precepts of the 
Vinaya came to be made. It resembles Og fin lu tmnq 

(K. 1117), which was translated in 405. A uote at the end shows that 
the cop 3 ' was made bj- the same scribe^ Te-^m. 


DATED CRIKEBE VANUSCRIRTB IN THE BTEfX COLI<ECT[ON SH 

The roll is 23 feet long by 35 cm. wide, and consists of twentv*one 
unequal shcetB of paper in a good state of preservation, of winch 
51 r, Clapperton says: “ It is of a soiled brovrnish buff colour, short 
and hard in the tear, and with a tendency to split. The thickoesa is 
•008—009 inch. The surface and sisiug are good . . * The paper was 
made on a laid mould with the laid luies about ten to the inch, aud is 
very strong and tough in one direction. CompositioD: Paper 
mulberry. The ink is fresh and black, and the handwriting, though 
not elegant, is perfectly clear and legible. 

416 (W. LfASfiJ. 

S, 113. lierM : A slightly mutilated fragment of an oHicial census 

Kao-ch'ang Li in 

Hsbtang Hsiang, Tun-huang Hsien, Tun-huang Chiin. There are 
entries for ten separate families, and each entry is dated in the 1st 
moon of the 12th year of Chien-eh*u (February-SIarch, 416). The 
Writing is clear and distinct. This MS. was published with translation 
and notes in Toufig Pao, voi. svi, pp, 46&468. 

Ferso: Part of a commentary on ^ fa 

lien, hua chin^ (Saddliarma-puudarika^atra), p'in 1 and 2. Tlist it 
is later in date than the Census is proved by the fact that four sheets 
of the latter, all of which are incomplete, have been used to make 
a continuous roll for the commentary. The handwriting is smaller 
and somewhat more cursive. DimeTuions of the roll, 2 ft. H in, by 
24 cm. 

420 (N. Luno). 

S. 6251. A fragmentary list of articles which were apparently 
enclosed in a tomb, bearing the date ^ — H 

" Isl day of the llth moon of the flth year of Hsiian-shih '' [21st 
December, 420], The regnal period is that of Chu-ch‘u Meng-hsiin, 
second ruler of the Northern Liang dvTiasty. These firagments of 
paper, which are in a crumbling condition, were found on and below 
the body. The largest piece is II x in. 

455 (X. Wei). 

S. 2926. m &ir te ^ M II ife S afj eg •if0 Ao 

pan ja po lo mi, or Maha-prajBaparamita-sat», p*m 4. One would 
expect this to be Knmarajtva's translation (N. 3), u'hich was completed 
ca, A.D. 400, but it does not agree with the text in our present Tripitaka. 
At the end are the characters © M H “Sutra [owned by] 


sn 
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Chao Ch^iijg-li8m ** (tti« upasaka Cliao). Thia is a fine MS. of flrcbaic 
type which niay confidently be a^i|rded to the early fifth century. 

Verso; % m ^ M S: Ht ^ ^ ^Sl B *Fo shm pwii £ 
chang ehi iz fl so teen cMng {N. 769), ui a much inferior hand. Abont 
a third of the aiitra bos hf^en tom away at the boginnjdg^ 

Colophon: 

Copying 

completed oa the J9th day of the M moon of Keng-yiHt the 1st jiear 
of T‘ai-an [31st February* by the bhikahq Shen-tsung of the 
Southern Shrine at I-wu [Hami]^ a clumsy man with the pen. It was 
hard to obtain paper and ink,'^ [This nmy bo on excuse for writing 
on the back of the roll.} 

The first thing to notice about this colophon is that the cycljcal 
date Keng-yin docs not fall within the T'ai-aii period* but might 
represent 450 or 510. Tlie next k that ^ is written minos its final 
stroke* presumably^ for reasons of taboo, though the character does not 
form part of the persoiuJ name of any Toba emperor. The sutra k 
stated by Nanjio (p. 426) aud Takalcusii (No. 544) ^ have been 
traoslatod by IJJ Fa^5h'ang in the period 500^515. The text, 
however, agrees with K, xv. i. bbb, where it is said to have been 
translated by Fa-i, also of the Later ^Vej+ Neither of these men 

appears in Hackmaun's indes to the Kao seng chmn. The K'ai giian la, 
cb. 6, f. 188 V®, soys tliiit the Hutra was translated by Fa-ch'angt 
hut points out that a siitra of this name was already^ m circulation 
under the Eastern Chin dymaaty. UnJeas in tlie Kyoto text is a 
misprint, it may' be that the real translator w'aa one Fo-i who lived 
in the fifth century but was afterwards confuseil with FaHuh'ang. 
The roll LS about 10 feet long* and composed of the usuiil duU buff paper. 

470 (i\\ Wei). 

S. It ttt M fl pU tan Asin ching, ch. % 

corresponding to N. 1387, K, xxv. 1. g [Tvhich hjis ^ instead of g), 
ch. S. This is a commentary on the Abbidliamm-hTidaya-^stfa, in 
very good handwriting. At the end is a note: ffl h £ # — 

‘ lo sheets of paper used. Revised throughout. Of those sheets 
only- the last five now remain^ niakiag the roll rather more than 7 feet 
long. There is alao a lengthy*' and diffioiilt colophon, in which it is 
said that the text was delivered orally by the mahasatt%^a Fa-sheng 
A i ^ 9f In our Tripifaka the author is given as 
fii it la-rhiu (DharmaErata), The present copy waa made to the 
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order of S| Feng Chin-kuo, Governor of Lo-ehon [Loyang) 

and Prince of Ch'ang-li [in Ho-pci] ^ ipj ^ g 5), 
who wan also General Superintendent gf Military Affairs 
iS dt Under the Northern \\ ei. Tlie colophon contains a pTfl 3 rcr 
for the Emperor and Enipress. and concludes with a eology of the work 
in verse (»|f) and the date: i: ft :fc H ^ ^ S 

i-fl ee-u-Aa 

" completed at Lo-chou on the 28th day, of the 

10th moon, cAi-iid, of the 3rd year, cAV^W, of T‘ai-ho in the Great 
Tai djTiaaty ” [27th November, i7^}. Tai was the name of the district 
in Shansi held by the Toba Tartars, who founded the Northern Wei 
dynasty. It is interesting to find it used as a dynastic title instead of 
It M^ei. 

SCO (N. 

S. 2106, # lit Id *H'h wo % cJti, a commentary on the 

^ imalftkirtti-nirdcsn-sritra, Kuniaraiiva’a translation, from chapter 3 
to the end (chapter 14). Written in a slightly cursive hand on thin 
but compact paper, stained yellow. This is the first appearance of an 
extraneous dye, an important landmark in the devdopment of paper 
for aTiting purposes. The roll ia about 26 feet long, and at the very 
end the original whitish colour is visible. 

Colophon : St W ^ ^ ^ - 0 Jt £ S » ^ 

tH S ^ J£f s£ “ Copying completed by the bhikshu T'aii- 
hsing at the Feng-lo Monastery in Ting-chou on the 22 nd day of the 
2iid moon of the I at year of Ching-ming '* [6 th April, 500]. 

Ting-chou is in tbe provinea of Hopei. Note j|g ijs instead of the 
usual ^ In 496, only four years before the date of this MS,, the 
Wei emperor had changed the family name Toba into the Chinese 
form Yiiati; but there is no reason to suppose that the word 
therefore became taboo ; indeed, it appears In our very next colophon. 
The title at tlie end U followed by a fairly long note on the sutra. 

Professor Vabiiki comparer! this text with numerous other com¬ 
mentaries on the Vimalakirtti, but none was found to agree with it. 

It stands next in date to the oldest commentary by SSng-cbao of the 
Uter Cb‘in (334-dl7). 

604 (N. Wei). 

S. 2660, $11 ^ jid *Skinff pbaii i cAi, in 1 chiian. This is 

the oldest extant commentary on the Sriinala-devi-simhanada-satra 
(N. 59), which was first translated by Gunabhadra between 435 and 
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443. At the end of the tejct are the words ^ Lfl: “ Oillccted hv 

Hai-chan" 

Colophon;iEi&5c^-;? + |!gB — 

7 “ Copying completed on the I4tli 
of the 2nd moon of the 1st year of Cheng-ahih [15th March. 5fM]. 
Eleven sheets of paper used. fOno only is miaaing ] Kevised jointly 
by the shaiiff-jen (tnanka) Pao-hsien and Hsiian-chi.” 

The handwriting is good hut rather amall. The paper, originally 
whitish and of the same kind as S. 2106, above. ha.s been stained 
a deep yellow, except at the end. The roll is nearly ITJ fe«t long. 

506 (Lung). 

S. 81. A ^ ^ *Ta pan jiieA p*an chutg, eh, 11, p'in 6 

and 7. This is X, 113: Maha-parinirraija-sutra, translated by 
Dharniarakflha in 423. 

Colophon (see Plate MI) * A S 3t ^ df S EJ ife 

m fn 56 St ^ — A S On thes ^th day of the ftb 

moon of the 5th year of T^ien-chien [29th August, 506] the Buddhist 
disciple Ch'iao Liang j-nog reverently caused a section of the Ta pan 
nieh p'an ching to be copied at the Ciiu-iin (Bamboo Grove) Jlonaatery 
in Ching-ehon [Hupeh] on behalf of hU deceased father, praying that 
all sentient beings of seven previous incarnations might apeediiv 
ascend to the Dliartnarija’s realm of fearlessness fabhaya). Prepared 
for him by the bhikshu Seng-Iun and Kung Hung-liaag,” 

\% ^ T"! bite M " disciple of pure faith,*' indicates 

a lav member of the Buddhist Church, jjg in these colophons never 
means ‘‘copied but always " had a copy made ” by a scribe, for 
payment. The actual copyists in this case arc tinmed at the end ; 
one of them was a lavuiian, di 1M: is n phrase constantly occurring in 
combination with K f* : “ parents of seven previous incarnations/' 
It IS not to- he translated “seven generations *' or “seventh 
geneiation - as ie done by Dr. Stefan Balias in " Die Inachriften der 
Saranilung Baron EtliianJ von der Heydt ” {Osta^alhrhe Zpit^hnft, 
Jahrg. sx), pp, M and 13. 

This is a fine rnamiscript. about 22? feet in length. The paper h 
one of those examined by Mr. Clapperton, and 1 will quote his 
dcteription of It ; “ A very thin and tough ‘ f>ank-nke ' paper of a 
pale haff colour with a good smooth surface on both sides. Thicknosa 
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-002-0025 inch, cfbp and transparent, with verf cIo«e laid lines, about 
24 or 26 to the incbT vm' regular and smooth. These lines seem to 
have been made by fine grasses or very fine strips of bamboo. The 
chain lines ate about half an inch apart and very fine and straight 
. . » Composition : Ramie/* 

508 (N. Wei). 

S. 2735. No title remains to this MS.^, but it is a commentarv on 
the fj? $ is JflOo fa lien Atm thing cr Saddharma-pundarlka- 
sQtra [X. 134), p*in 6-11* 13, Tbe beginning b mutilated, and there 
are holes along tbe bottom of the roll, which b 14 J feet long. The paper 
ia thin and dj^ed yellow, and the handwriting is iidtisunlly good for 
a comifientaryj though rather small. 

The colophon is in two different hands. The older portion reads: 
it -£ 3K iJII SlF “ Property (1) of the hhikshu Hui-yeh^^; and 
in another column: fp HI /*} 0f ill " CoHipiled by Shih Tao- 
chou.’^ Above and below these words* so as to form part of the same 
colninn* was written later + H 

*t* ^ ^ % fit ** Copying completed at the Kuang-to 

Monastery in the Middle Capital [Loyang] on the 10th day of the 5tb 
moon of the 5th year of Cheng-shih [25rd June* 50S]. Loyang b 
called fp in two other Stein MSS., one dated 762. and also ® 
*tid 3fe SB ** eastern Capital (once each). 

511 {N. W^Ei). 

S* 1427. 1^ ^ ^Ch*h}g Ahik Inn, or Satyasiddhi-iastra (S. 1274), 
ch. 14, p'in 13G~140. The test agrees w'ith K. xxiv. 9, except that 
these chapters arc now contained in oh. W and 11, It b a well-written 
manuscript on a roU of rather stiff light yellow paper about 
28 feet long. 

cijiophoti; 

ij'Sa 

^ at A MSA 

^M^ritten out by the copyist Ts^ao Fa-shou, 25 sheets of paj>cr 
lised. On tbe 23th day of the 7th moon of hsin-maa,’ the 4th year 
of Yung-p'Lng [3rd September* 511]* the ^stra copied by Ta^no Fa-shou, 
official scribe in Tim-huang Chen, was completed. Teacher of 
scriptural texts, Ling-hii Ch^ung-chei. Reviser of scriptures and 
Tao-jen* Flui-hsien/* 

Ling-hu Ch'ung-che b also described as @ Gili in the colophons 
of the next four rolls. Exacth'^ what tliis title implies b not easy to 
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detonujii?, especiallr as he was a lajman, not a monk. ^ A, too, 
&c«ni5 to be more than a general name for a Buddhist. 

512 (N. Wui). 

S. 1547. The title is given at the end 
H *Ch‘ing shih tun [c^unn] e^r^, ch. 14, but it U really part of the 
same text as the preceding roll, oorrespondiiig to ch. 11 (lost part} 
and ch- 12 {first part), and containing p*m 147-154. The handwriting 
is similar but somewhat neater, and the paper is whiter and less crisp. 
The roll is 15f feet long. 

Colophon 

jSk ^ ^ ® iS A £!t iS® *' 38 sheets of paper used, (Only 
thirteen of these remain.] On the 6th day of the 8th moon of the;m- 
eft'en year, the 1st of Ycn-ch*ang [tst September, 512], the iastru 
copied by Liu Kuang'chou, official scribe in Tun^haang Chen, was 
completed. Teacher of scriptural texts, Ling-hu Ch*iing-cbe. Reviser 
of scriptures and Tao-jen, Hung-chiin.^' 

518 (X. Wei). 

S. 841. Chiian 7 of an unidentified sutra, containing the end of 
p'in 11 and the whole of p‘in 12, which is entitled 5)^11®. The title 
at the end is torn off. This is another neat MS, on crisp huff.<;o]ourcd 
paper forming a roll 12} ft. long, 26 cm. wide. 

Colophon 

^ JS jifi A " Cn the [ ] day of the fith moon 

of the kuei-mt year, the Snd of Yen-ch'ang [July-August, 613], 
the Sutra copied by Ch'ien Hsien'ch’aug, scribe in Tun'buang 
Chen, was completed. 20 [sheets of] paper used. [Only 11 of those 
remain.] Teacher of scriptural texts. Ling-ha Ch‘ung-che. Re^Tser 
of scriptures and Tao-jea." 

A number in double figures is aiisaing before Q . In this and the 
next two colophons, no name is giveo for the reviser. There is a scal- 

imp^ion over the colophon which so far I have been unable to 
decipher. 

fil3 (X. Wei), 

S. 2067. ^ III 8 •//uo yfli citing (.4vBtamaaka-s0tra}, ch. 16, 
corresponding to the second half of ch. 15 and the beginning of ch. 16 
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in the Ukodem recensipn, Thk m a good bold AIS. on light bufT-coIoured 
paper. The roll is about 27 feet long^ 

Colophon 

g A li © ep ^ a ^ S " On the 19tli day of the 7tli 
nioou of the 2tui yeai of Ycn-ch'ang [+th September, 513], 

Ling'hu [Li scribe in Tun-hnang Chen, hnished copying out 

this sQtra. 24 sheets of paper used, [32 of these remain.] Reviser 
of scriptures and Tao-jen. Teacher of scriptural te:rts, I, ing -hii 
Ch‘udg-che." 

3 ft B is a curious variant of ^ ; jft “ water ” being the clement 

that corresponds to the ninth and tenth celestial stems, ^ and 
Over the colophon is an impression of tbe same seal as in S. 341, but 
up^de down. 

514 (X. Wei). 

S. 6727. A ^ ^ Rl A fS S ffl »i chittff. 

Though bearing the same title as X. 421, the present sutra does not 

agree with it in any particular. There is a note at the end in a dUferent 
hand: — ^ '®J “One reiTsion completed'’; after which 

comes the colophon proper, in the same hand as the text of the autra t 

m ^ n “On the 12th day of the 4th mooii of ^ia-wu, the 3rd 
ytarof Yeii-ch"»ng [21st May, 514], th^: c*py made by Chung A-sheng, 
scribe m Tuu-huang Chen, was (mraplctcd* 21 ahccta of paper uaed. 

[Only eleven and a fmgmcDt Ff^main,] Reviser of scriptures and 

Tao'jen. Teacher of scriptural text^p Ling-hu Cli"ung-che/^ 

The roll ia of criap leiiioa-yeUow' paper, and about H^feet long. 

515 {N. Wei). 

S. 524. This ifl a v^ery important toll^ for it eontaiiis hitherto 
unknown satra-commentarips on both sides. is a *commentary 

Shing n^n shih 

tzuhoui sheiigtafangpi€fifan§ hiangcMng{K.5^)An a rather small 
neat liand on thin yellow papef^ Tho roll is 40 feet long. It is not the 
same t^sfc as Sheng man i chi (S. 2660, above). 

Colophon: — Iff a St w .?n «:• es fit 3® g ra # 3£ 
il' H H St ^ ;|C W ® S SS — 3? ^5 g ^ il A 

n m m " One revision completed. Commentary 

by Chao^ Master of the Ijaw [of Hoang-yu t], A copy of the 
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Shi^g mm m was made in the Ch'fng-miug Moiuwtery at the capital 
[^>'Bng] on the 23ni day of the 5th moon of the 4th year of 
Ycn-eh'ang [20th June, 515], and offered as an act of in^orship by the 
Tao-j^n Te-shou, a visitor &ota Kao-ch^ang,” 

^ ^ is written in laj^e eharactors, and appears again after the 
fimt but has been blotted out. Its meaning is obscure. For as 
a final particle, cf. stij»a, year 508, S. 2733. 

Verse: ;% 3 Hi |i ^ eg jjr„ ^ * 

a commontary on the Amitajurbuddha-dhyina-sutra (N. 1£)8] in 
1 ebiian, apparently mcomplete. The handin-iting is larger than on 
the other side of the roll, and the text covers only about 8^ feet of its 
length. Its date may be late sixth or early seventh century. 


on 


hsi 


521 (N. Wej). 

1524. A ^ ^ ^ @ *Ta Jong teug (‘o fe m chUig 

{ a aipulya-dharaijl-sutra), cb, 1. Though containJtig sevenil 
vanants, this text agrees roughly with N. 421, K. xi. 7. 1, ch, I and 
the beginning of 2. .A short piece at the end, concluding with a gatha, 
is not found in the present Canon. 

Colophon. JE it ^ ^ ^ 

pleted in the lirst decade of the 10th moon of the 2nd year of Cheng* 
kuang ” [15th-24th November, 521J. This is a good clear 3IS 
whitish paper (showing wire line]. The roU is 30 feet long. 

521 (N. Wei). 

H 4823, + il& s* «& *6'AfA fi («« eA'» huan 

h, ch. 1 (last portion only). It agrees with N. 1194, K. xxi, 9. a. 
Colophon: 

Copied by the scribe Po Tao-cb*e in the 2nd year of CJieng-knung 
[521], 27 sheets of paper used.” [Only 3^ of these remain.] 

This is a good MS. on a roll of thin, fibrous, whitish-yellow paper, 
a out 4| feet long, 27 cm. wide. Though of the same date, this paper 
IS of entirely different quality from S. 1524. 

522 (K. Wej), 

, ffcneJihig, ch. 3 (beginning mutilated). It corresponds 

to N. 87, K, vii. 3, eh, 4, p'in 2 (3). 

There is an elaborate colophon, of wtiich 1 can only offer a 
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a ^ ‘i" ss f>|i * t]r iK- m ^ ^ M liS 

lit m m u %i& m. t a»wttgiiis?gr?5siist5 

^ ^ ^ > S f¥ jft A ^ Sg « fiS IE K “ The wonderful 

decree [of BuddhaJ is not to be expressed id worcb, hence we 
must receive empirical teaching in order to reach the underhdng 
principle. The perfect body has no form, so we must avail ourselves 
of [ J in order to manifest the truth. That hi why my late brother, 
the ^raiiiapa and kiirniadiina Hui-ch^ao, realising that this Meeting 
existence is not to be depended npon^ ^Tid knowing that the Three 
Holy Ones may readily be trusted, [gave up] his properEy and sacrificed 
all hig wealth, regarding the merit [of good deeds] as alone of 
importance ; he painted the figure of the Golden Guest on the u'alls 
of the monaatervt and copied the scriptures on bambem and paper ; 
but before he had completed his task he passed suddenly into another 
life. And noiv his younger brother the bhikshu Fa-ting, beholding 
with reverence the work bo left Whind, and feeling a great longuig to 
carry it to eompIctioUj has therefore pahited the temple with lustrous 
decoration, and has made extensive copies from a number of siltras - 
the Hua yen, Xieh p'an. Fa hua, Wei mq. Chin kang pan jo. Chin 
kuang tningp and Sheng man — and offers the resultant stock of 
happiness to his beloved brother, that his soul may mount to the realm 
of the absolute and his body travel to the Pure Land, that he may 
thoroughly comprehend the principle of No-birth and soon [he 
delivered from] the ocean of sufTerkig: and that likexvise all sentient 
beings may share in this merit and attain to perfc?ct intelligence/' 

The rhythm of tho sentences shows that single words must have 
been omitted by mistake after |$p and The last is praljably 
(St- ^^Karmadana" ia the second-in-command or siib-<lircctor of 
a monastery. The Three Holy Ones arc uatinlly nndci^tood to be 
Vairocana, Msnjuiri, and Samantabhadra. The Golden Guest"' 
is a name for Buddha^ and the principle of No-birtli is of course 
Nirva^^a, Before the colofihon is the note Jfl ift ib SI (marked for 
deletion by a dot at the side) d:; 1^7 sheets of paper unied [only 

ten remain]; and at the end ia the date: AH JE it S ^ 
Sfe ^ i jif W H A El !£ IE C^^py completed on the 8th day 
of the 4th moon of jea-ym, the year of Cheng-kiiang of the Great 
Wei dynasty ” [18th May, 52‘2], This is the fii^t time that we find the 
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at, MS- «n • -oil or™.b„ 

tliin yeiJofr paper, dvor la feet long. 

531 (X. 

.io.^v'S »T» " '*• p'*" 

* K « 5? Pan jo po h mt. But it is really *Fa 

^ K- »■ «• i). !>•» 5 (00.1 

ttusilssts'i^nn 

.* falfla-* '’'h of «.o 4U. rf 

1I.V rail It. "'“1 '‘5™*’' 

ftnr? t of hiH life, bfts long been parted from hia lioRie 

-bo. oTh “ f “ to o™ ponoo ..Kl 

• do^lLTrO V " '■oilt.V.O. 

donol™ to H,0 Tritotoa of the oum of . lhom.„j jUvor a»h • .od 

“i” 11 ’vt""'"'' to -ifo.:^ 

Xd n - - “■“• •» 'ko Cliionl, ia to b. 

i TU “■ ““ P'*-’’"' ‘k** fko catotiol Kit* mo, 

oSILmIS I t .'■''“‘"P “f to, moy .«.i„ 

This is bis ptnyet.n ■' * -o lottini to the eptoL 

on ^ it I’ol "• ** P"W «ki™--„k* oo™ .0 

oltJI tin '•’ to' '"-lo"''? tk. h«l 

Manoilba whinh I ' ^ o -non.ho later. Mo-rhiah is probably not 
kijdom'of^t ™"'" » « «, but »™ remote 

™Xt r ^ 

-koto.. Tkarll”". 
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his household, and bring about tlieir return to China. The inciusion of 
animals as on a virtual level ndth human beings is da© to the Buddhist 
belief in oniveraal relncamation. [MJ, originally a look-out toiver, 
then the gate of a palace, seems to be used by synecdoche for the 
Imperial city, in this case Lovniig. 

Another good MS. The roll is made of j'cliow' paper, and is nearly 
15 feet tong. 

533 (N. Wei). 

S. 2105. ilJ; ^ ^ *MutoJa Hen hna ching, eh. 10 (from 
title at end), p'in 27 (from title at beginning). The modern text, 
however, comprises only 7 chfian, and this MS. corresponds to ch. 7, 

p'bi 2S (cooipfet^). 

The end of the colophon is iiu Fortunately tom ft way. The firat 
portion riuiB: * H “ # ife ^ ^ * H $ 3t ^ 

& B ^ m m ij ^ m ^ m Hi m m ^ m. 

^ flE t# ^ # P n On the t-cA*oii day, the 25th of the 

3rd nioon^ the first day of which was A^ih-cA^ozj^ in the kuei-ch^^u 
the 2nd of \ ung-haing [4th May^ the Sifa disciple Ch'en Yen-tni 
pays homage to the Triratna e^^er abiding throiighoiit the three periods ! 
The disciple, having himself been giiUty of insincere conduct in a 
fonner existence* and siniilor sentient beings endowed with vile bodies 
of wind-borne dust, doubly blind . - 

The \ ung-hstng period of 533 was extremely short, lasting less than 
a month in January and February; and there might seem to lie some 
ground for preferring the earlier Yung-hsing (also of the We! d vma-sty), 
which covered the years 409-114. But (1) the cwlicnl designation of 
419 is not i (2) both paper and handw'riting point 

unmistakably to the later date; (3) KumarajTva died In 415, and it is 
unlikely tliat his translation was available so early as 410. The three 
periods " are past, present, and future. In T'ang times, was 
pronounced kai^ as it is in the Cantonese dialect to-day. Hence wt 
flfi replacing it here as a homophone. 

This is a fine \IS. on yellow' paper. The roll is about 54 feet lone 
26*5 cm. wide. 


533 (X. Wei). 

S. 4415. Tcj jxin niV/j p^'an ching^ ch. 3l, 
K. 6, but the chhan ends about three 
mcwlem text. 


This agrees with X. 113, 
pages sooner than in the 
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The fiutra b wTitten in n fine bold hand, but the colophon which 
follod-a (»«! Plate VII) b rather crabbed ; ^ fiS 

«F* ^ + at 0 i^f IS ± ® M Ji$ If; I!IJ if fik 

- Bj SS i«f |g -iH in jjjj ^ |,j ^ 

Jk’ pe i X i: m ?J ^ iS iS ® rj; # :A; g( 

^ m m ^ ^ yt m m m m ^ ~ ^ 

y W 3!S It fJ; B 3^ I «fi ^ ^ 0r jg* 0 flg ® [Ij 

'i^ filf ® in ^ On the 15th Jay of the 7th moon of the 2nii 
year of Yung-hsi of the Great Tai and Great Wei dynasty [20th August, 
533J, the iaynian of pure faith (Hpi\3akn} Y'iian T ai-kuo, ahih-ch'ih’ 
chieb, san-ch'ineh'ang-ehih, k‘ai*fu with the same iiiai{.Txia of rank as 
the three chief minbtens, Geaeral Superintendent of MiliUry Affairs 
in Xiing-hai, Commander^in-chief of the Cavalry ou active service. 
Prefect of Kua-chou and Prince of Tnng-yang, has reverently caused 
sections to be copied of the Xieh p'an, Fa hua, Ta jiin, Sui yfi. Kuan fo 
san mei. Tea ch ih. Chin kuang ming, W ei mo, and Vao shih, totalling 
one hundred rolb. in honour of the Ccicatial King Vaiiravapa, praying 
that thb dbciple [i,c, the donor] may gain permanent relief from his 
sickness and that bis whole body may find repose. Such b hb 
prayer.” 

Here the same d,TOnsty is denominated both Taiand Wei; cf, 9 upra, 
S. SJ&6 (a,d. 479), ill which SIS. we also find the title “General 
Superintendent of Military Affairs Ling-hKi may denote the country 
west of the Nan Shan ; I have not met t hb term elsewhere. Kua-chou 
is the modern An-hsi, but the location of Tung-yang b doubtful. 

^ must refer to a lost tranalation of the Malinniegha-sutru, for 
the three translations in the present Canon (N, m S) are all of later 
tiatc than 533, ^ and ® ^ are texts that I cannot identify 

in thb abbreviated forni, bat Foo is doubtless the 12th sfitra of 
N. 167. ^J5 b not a recognbed character, but it may stand simply for 
In a larger hand at the end are the words — ^ [for “ One 

revbion coinpleterl.” 

This b a good bold M8. on thin liiiff p^iper, foriiiing a roll 
l&J feet long. 

539 (W. Wei), 

S. 2732. 7/^0; HI ft ® ^ *M>i: ino chi«ff i cM, ch, 4, 

TLlh i,s tho kst chapter of a commentary on the Vimnlaklrtti-sStra 
ahich IS not included in the present Canon or in the Kyi>to Supplement. 

A. xxvn. i of tKc latter is a commentary of the same name in 8 diiian 
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hy jS IIii-Tuati of the Sui, that is, half a century later. 
Professor Pelliot tliiuks it possible that the name and attribution are 
false, and that there is only one genuine H'ei wm? eking i ehi, in i chiian, 
by another Hui-yiian of the fourth century, of which our MS. has 
preserved the concluding portion. 

Tlic colophon consists of four notes in two distinct hands: [1} 

^ ^ at pg i- - 0 It ft a Iffi iSif 33 St a 
*' Copied for cLrculntion by the bhikshu FTiiidung on the 12th dav of 
the 4th moon of the 5th year of Ta-fung’’ [lath Jlay, 539]. [2) 

^ ^ f(£ it ^ ■llL " fTestJ jointly reyised and tletermined by 
two scholars of Liing-hiui.” (3) ® jh ^ — JfS tfc “ Again revised 
word for word throughout.” (4) # jiiS ^ i 

tft&SfJbjfilliJtT AI6 [mistake for 3t' ^ 

@ — is “ Private notes taken during the jin-tcu 

year, the 2nd of Pao-ting [562, N, Chou dyqastyj, when the ta-te 
(bhodanta) S^ng-ya lectured on the whob of the Wei mo ching In the 
firh-inien*kung Pavilion or under an elm tree,” 

These notes appear in the order 2. 3. T, 4, (1) and (2) are in the 
Same bold hanfl as the Jfo. itself, whereas (3) and (4) are written in 
much inferior style. Although different religions have never been so 
sharply opposed in China os in Europe, it is unlikely that fS in this 
place haa its narrower meaning of '* Confucianist There are several 
towns called Lung-hiia j but the name here probably refers to the 
” dragon'flower tree ” (naga*pii^pa) under which Maitreya is to hold 
his three assemblies. 

fVrw: If fi;- pq a UJ) ^ ^ cfc To sh«ig po fa 

ming ntk» lun tsung i chufk*, by the monk # gj T^n-k’iiang, 
This is a lost commentary on the .Maharana-aatadharma-vidyadvaTa- 
iastra (N. 1213), of which several copies wore found at Tunhuang. 
There is a short but veiy important preface, dated g fg A flff 
A ^ ^ H "ft ^ n '* the 23rd of the 3rd moon of 

the [cAfa-jytn year, the 9th of Ta li in the ttreat T'nng dynasty ” 
[3tli 3Irty, 774]. Observe g, an unusual substitute for Tn this 
preface T‘an-k'usng tells how he composed the ^ W ^ CAi'w 
chih taoH in the Northern Hegtons (||^ Jf ); then the 

Ck'i Astii /tsiao iren at Liang-ch'eng; and finally the A ^ SI 
IS tfi •fw tao tz'u H k'ai efitieh and the present Po fa Ihm Jt*a» 
tm»g i eM at Tunhuang. 

The handwriting is clear and good, hardly lapsing at all into the 
cursive. The date of copying is probably not much later than that of 
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the prefSwje; but in any ease it is remarkable that there should be so 
long a gap as 250 years or so between the IISS. re/sio and twso* The 
roU is of light bujr-eoloqred paper, and near! 7 14 feet bug 
541 (W. Wei). 

S* 2216. *Ta pan nkhfan cAing (N. 113), ch. 21, agreeing with the 
modem recension, except that the cbtlan ends sooner 

Colophon: * «y*ASH-ABa«feKS|!t 
J Keverently copied and offered as an act of worship hv Nieh 

&ng-nn on the 28th of the 6th moon of the 7th year of Ta-t’unu” 
[Sth August, 541]. , ^ 

This is a fine MS. on a roll 26 feet long. But the chief feature to 
be not^ is the tWn crisp paper, stained a beautiful golden yeilow, 
which 15 so characteristic of the next hundred ^-cara. 

543 (W, Wm). 

Kk'L\.*^ i ^ ^ ^ ® *Ta pi ch*iu »{ ehieh tm. Maha- 

t^hikshuni-fcamnin, or rules of Buddhist discipline far nuns. This 
tinaj-a test is in one chuan only, and not the same aa N. lUO, Tlie 
major ^rtion of the roU. which is over 21 feet long, consists of a well- 

“Sr fy T 

^lo^o^: ^ ^ p- fi ^ B ^ ^ m Uit B 

•D % 11 O.V* ^’f®*'***^ 

fil dav of 

Angiist,’ 5431 and ^ Ta-t^uag {2l5t 

Hsien-j^. M’ith pious bLt'thebh^^unlH”*^’^ 

be madi* nf tkfi t \ HKiflu-y^ has cquacd n copy 

.nd .liWnTbTprrktlf’ T “f *!>““■ 

and e,xpanding their minds tliat opening their hearts 

si „irLT"71 ^;.r^ ‘"™‘wtt. to tk. 
»ho m.r co«lurL? ' '*’ .fc, h b„„ 

Kfriotui'tnd the eix stale^ofl'^ 'jeinge of the ten 

he „eMe „ the B„ddh,» .„j ,|„ 


Bcu, S.O.S* VoL. Vll, Pakt 4 . 


Plate VIL 


f ^.-^ t* ^ 

5 ^ & p 7 <' 4 c' r* 

^ '• _ - -* v 

^ii^msift!^ 


^liS''^ in»-o't^^T^'fil 

tf ^ 




^ t^_ ■ '%f’ * F a* 

f'^ii ^:t 

J 4 ji r fl '-^v V ^...;,;. :*> 

. aJ^ w.*.'. *i.‘> '1 'kV--“ i^AV ^ 

I'auR CoiAJtHo.vs, datki> A.D, 406 (S. 797 J, 506 {S. HI), 533 (S, 4415 ), 
5 (» (S. fil 6 ). From left to rif-ht. 


f Tfl flUT p. ftiSl-, 
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Bodhisattvaa of th& three periods (p^t, present, and future) work 
for the $al\^tion of all beings^ equaUv and without any distinction. 
And if any ara able to read, tooite and practice these precepts^ rnay the 
aarne merit accrue to them likewise. May the Great Holy One (Biiddha), 
possessor of the profomid mind, grant that this prayer may be fulblled, 
that the fruits of Bnddhahood may be attained^ and that all beings 
in the three unhappy states of existence may in due course obtain 
deliverance."^ 

The chief dUHcolty in the above b the character which b not 
recognued by the dictionary^ and appears in contexts that seem to 
require two different meamngs^ 

&4fi (W. Wei). 

S. 4494. A collection of prayers, chariiis^ and other religious 
documents. One of these;, a list of days suitable for the reEnission of 
sin, is said to have been compiled in the 11th year of HsiLan-shih 
[422]j but the cyclical date given, g. tfp, does not agree, 

Colophon: — SIE 

|£1 ^ Ifi # jfl "Copying completed on the 29th of 

the Bfch moon of the i~ch^m j'ear, the llth of Ta-t^ting [24th .Tune, 
545]. Property of Tao-yang of the P'ing-nan monastery/" 

The roll, made of thin whitbh buff paper* is about 7| feet long, 
and the handwriting h fairly good—much better than that usually 
found in similar compilations. 

5M (W. Wei). 

S. 6492^ ^ ^ ch. 5. Thia treatise, literally 

“ Chapters on the Great Meaning ", consists of questions and answers 
on Buddhist doctrine^ Chilan 5 contains eight chapters, the titles of 
which are enumerated at the end of the roll; each has a preface and is 
subdivided into several sections. The chapters are : (1) Sff ^ (missing) 
Cutting the knot ", or severing the bonds of passion, etc. ; (2) 
H JE S {sections 4* end, to 6) " The four immeasiirablil^s ”, or 
Buddha-statefl of mind^ Le. boundless buidncaa, pity and joy, and 
limitless indifTereace (rising above these emotions); (3) A Ilf 5ft 
Eight stages of mental concentration leading to deliverance; (4) 
A Eight victorious stages or degreea in meditation for over- 

coming desire i (5) j5 Aids to contemplation " ; (G) 0 ^ ^ 
** The four methods of non-obstruction ” ; (7) ^ ^ Tlie six super¬ 
natural powem acquired by a Buddha; (8) ^ The ten forms 

cf understanding. 

vot, nr. pjLat 4- 54 
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ft2r> 


At t he end of the test m a note, fll "" Property of Seng-pao ", 

and colophon: 

0 h; fc ^ idfc P'J # ICS “ Copied by tlio bhilcshu Seng-pao in 
the Cb'eng-nion [City gate] monastery on the 2Ut day of the 2nd ruoon 
of Aew2^-ir«, the J6tli year of Ta*t‘ujig " [a4th itarch, DM], Jfr neeniB 
to be required before 

The haudw'riting b clear and neat. The paper la dyed a sulphur- 
yellow, and the roll is about 404 feet long, 28 cm. wide. 


550 fW, Wei). 

S. 43fif;. *r« pan nieh p‘an ching, eh. 12. At the end is a note, 
ib ^ ^ Revised word for word throughout", and a rather 

long colopboH 

ip n l)![ Sf g as ^ _ .gU igi ^ -gj ^ 

it 3^ ifc X BJ SE ^ t: 3a i£ # 

vfi ^re; m la X ^ m ^mm k 

ifH fi -|hA0*' Happiness is not fallacious in itda re- 
sponsc : pray for it, and the infiucQce will be felt. Keaulta do not come 
of themselves; concentrate on the causes, and successful attainment will 
follow. Thus, the Buddhist disciple and bhikshinji Tafr-jung, because 
her conduct in a previous life was not correct, has been reborn in the 


vile estate which is that of a woman : and if she does not obey and 
honour the wonderful decree [of Buddha], Low shall she find response 
in the effects which are to come ? Therefore, hai-nng cut down her 
expenses in the articles of food and clothing, she hos reverently caused 
a section of the Xieh p'an ching to he copied, praving that those who 
read It through may be exalted in mind to supreme [HTsdomJ. and 
that those who promote its citcalation mar cause others to be 
influenced to their enlighteament. She ako prays that in her present 
hfe she may abide in nioditation, without further sickness or suffering : 
that her parents in seven other incamatbus who have died in the past 
or will die in the future, and her family and kinsfolk now living, 
imy enjoy surpa^Lng bliss in the four realms [of earth, water, fire, and 

.J,.l .l„t ,l,.t they f„ll 

»l», «..t .1 d«,pfe. [.< ,k.t.„||y .ith p,„«pli„„ 

b. «„br«r^ m th, ^ „t thi. p„y„. tb. 2W, If of 

»ho «b n»oo of lb. 16lb >■», of WooB " [3011, Hoy, 560], 


I>ATED CHIXGiiE MAATSCEIPTS IX tHE STEIX COLLXCTIOK 82“ 


i» nn unexpected variant of the usual ^ $ {appearing in 

K'ang Hai as §) is an archaic form of This is a fine MS. on a roll 
of remarkably good Icmon-colourcd paper, 22 feet long. The colophon 
is in a different hand. 

561 (N. Chou). 

8, 2664. Part of a *ctimmentaTy on a Vinnya text, without title. 
Colophon 0 t 

-Kt p 6 “ Xotea extracted by llsuan-chueh on the 8th of the 
3rd moon, the first day of which was of h^nssUj the 1st 

year of Poo-ting *' [Sth April, 561J, 

This is a fairly good MS, on unstained whitish paper, making a roll 
about 24 feet long by 2“ cm. wide. A few columns of the same text 
liave been written on the back. 

581 (X. Chou). 

S. 2082. Jo jMii jiwA p'an eking, ch. 18 (hegionbig mutilated). 
Colophon: 

^a^!kS?^£ 1*3 Reverently 

copied for circuktioD on the 17th of the Sth moon of the Ist year of 
Pao^tiiig [l!th (tetober, 561] by the Budcihkt disciple Chang Pen- 
sheDg on behalf of the members of his family^ large and i^malh and all 
living beings/' 

This is ft fine bold 5IS. on a roll about 29 feet bug. The colophon 
has been add eh} in an inferior hand. This is what Mr. Clappcrton has 
to say about the paper x ** Thin golden y^Uow paper . * . Thickness 
’W2-'‘U025 inch. A really beautiful, thin psper, very well made. 'The 
fibre* have been well beaten and the sheet is well cloaed. Very even 
laid and chain lines, all square and rigid-looking, no sagging ; 16 to 
the inch and chain lines two inches apart. The paper m tough, trans¬ 
parent and strong, and very evenly made. As goml a paper as could 
be made at the preasent time. Close, sniooth surface, excellent handle 
and rattle. Very hard-sizod : takes and holds infc as well as a good 
modem, tub-sized paper. Composition : Paper mulbeity and Ramie."" 

m (N, Cnou). 

S. 1317, *Ta pan nkh p‘aii ching. rh. L 

Colophon : fiE £ FH /I ^ ^ If- 5 0 5 

hn X m n n m & ai -' m 

% it ^ S S [for 5?] fff 41 IS ?3 [for jjftl US It 
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« i& ^ » [for gilJ ® g 5 ft * fJ: s a is S 

^ A iS * X ® @ij » 2p 7j K ^ ^ fg 

® ® ®f a SE i* 5^ ^ ^ >Mi: 5: — P^ tft ft 

On the day, the 2il}th of the 6th moon, the first day of fcbich 

waa in the 4th year of Pao-ting [l&th July, 564], tL bhikahu 

Tao-^bi roereatly caused one section of the Xieh p‘an ching to be 
copied cult, by cutting down expenditiure on clothes and sparing what 
he could out of alms rcceivecL Tbe stock of happiness thus acquired he 
offers to bis cherished parent® in seven previous atatea of eitistencc 
and those connected with him by relationship, that they may be 
removed for &v6t ftoin the sourcea of suffering and ascend to the fruition 
of paradise. May his present life be tranquil and prosperous, all his 
Woes be dispersed like clouds, and every kind of happuiess alight upon 
him. And when he casts off this vile body, may ho straightway lie 
reborn in the Tushita heaven and behold the merciful countenance [of 
the BnddhaJ, fcMt on the beftching of the Ijivr, individuaUy awaken 
to the truth of Nirvii^in, and enter into the state of purity. Ne?rt, he 
pram's that the troubles of the State may soon be allayed, that all the 
I^plc maj dwell to peace and joy, that wind and rain may come in 
their due season, that crops and fruit may be produced in rich 
abundance, and that the sentient bebgs of the universe, ascending 
t^et F.r to the Teinpie of the Taw, may nil in due course attain 


may indicate the realm of dliarma, or Nirvapa. This is 

a fine MS. on a roil of yellow paper about 27| feet long and nearlv 
2o'5cni, w ide. 


566 (N. Chou). 

S. 1945. *Ta jx,» ching, eh. 11, p'in 6 7 

^ f ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ :k m i&m ft m 

ff -n m “Orfih^w ^ ^ ^ ^ 

previous emstence he was obstructed [by his pa-ssions] 
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and hinder^ from enteriiig tLe coite^^t path, and looking up with 
adoration to the Great Holy One, has for the ediheation of 
monks and laymen cau^ copies to be made of the 1,500 Biiddha*a 
jianies in 100 roUa, of the charms of the seven Buddhas and 
the eight Bodhisatt^'os in 100 roUs^ and of 3,000 miscellaneous 
charms, and has furthermore had copies made of a action of 
the 3fieh p'an chiag* a section of the Fa hua ching, two aections 
of the Fatig kuang ching;, one section of the Jen wang chiug 
with conimeutary, one section of the Yao ahih ching, one section of 
the Yao wang y^o ahang p^u aa ching^ and a Vinaya test in one roll with 
comnaentory^ to the end that this stock of merit may he used on behalf 
of aU the sentient beings of the universe, that they may ascend to the 
first assembly of ^Laitreya and in doe eourae attain Buddhahood/' 

ft h&icn has much the saiiie sense as fn the middle of the last 
eoliiinn of thia colophon is the note, 18 sheets of paper used ■ of 
ttiese^ eleven now remain, forming a roll about I4J feet long, 2G cm. 
wide* This is another tine MS. on very thin dark yellow paper. 

568 (Jf. Chou). 

S. 616- ^ ^ (SunTiroa-prabh™- 

sfitra, ch. i, p*m 14 (end only) -16, translateii by Dharmaraksha 
(X. 12T), This is the earliest specimen of a sutra which was afterwards 
to become extremely popular at Tunhuang in ^ Tching's 
translation. 

Colophon (in a difierent hand from the test of the sOtra ; see 
Plate VII); 

mm 

^ & m M ^ m ^ m Si se z M ^ m 

<^> H iS * 

i£ ^ I /S ih— □ On l>chalf of the deceased bhikshu Yiing-pao, 
Keeper of the Lung-eli'nan cave-tcmpics, copies have been reverently 
made of Bections of the Chin kuang mingi the Sbeng man, and the 
Fang kiiang sutras, with a prayer that the deceased maj" be rebom 
in the land of Buddha and behold his inetctful countenance, forever 
escaping from the throe [unhappy] paths of existenoo, and ever 
divorced from siiflfermg. M'hatever rebirths be may undergo, may he 
meet with good friends and acquire true enUghtenment. And may 
[this stock of merit] reach all living beings, so that they may speedily 
attain Buddha hood. Dated the 2ist of the 5th moon of the 

3rd year of T'iemho [1st July, 56S]. 
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We do act know the w^tiereabouts of the Luiii^Hch’liiifi caves ; but 
a dktrict (jfiBp) of the same natne is itieationed in S. 0014, The Fannr 
kufliig sQtm k the AvatairiSAka, ± ^ ft ffi g, tianaliy 
called the Hua yen, aa above, A,I>. 522 [S, 2724). H scema 

to be n mktake for 7 ^ H 

This k another fine MS. in very black ink on yellow paper of good 
quality. The handwriting is less archaic in appearance than that of 
previous rolls, and marks the transition fltage between the clumsier 
style of the Bix Dynasties and the graceful strokes of the T ong. The 
roll k jiigt over 11 feet long. 


569 (X, CitotJl. 


fe, 2935. *Tq pi th i'll ni eJath wio chin^, in 1 ch. The same text as 
S. 736 (a.d. 543 ). 

ColophftTi: A 3 ^ 

Cop7ln>: 

completed on the 8tli of the 6th moon of cJii-ch'ou, the 4tli year of 
T ien-ho [7th .Tuly, 569], Received aa her property and offered ng an 
act of worship by CMh-pao, a nun in the Yung-ylln Oonvent. Extracts 
completed by the bhikahu Ch'ing-liaien. ' This t^xt. then, would seem 
to consist of extracts from a longer treatise, Wliether Ch'ing-hsien 
was the actual coppat is doubtful. The handwriting is good. The roll. 
’29 feet long, is of crisp lemou-yellow paper, 

683 (Sul KiNCJtioMj. 


fi. 39<35. /ftug teitg la chi chimf 

(Mahavaipulya-mahasaMipata^satra). cti. 18, p’in 4 , iJ, The text 
corresponds to oh. 20 of N. 61. K. vi. 6 . 

M ft ^ 5 ;3 -H- A f) at 

m ® ^ ft ^ ^ t: # Mt # M sfi A ^ 

5 T 5 S f f ^ ^ ^ ^ ® - 

S iS te to nf iS m St (T M M -S’ S 

^ i ^ ^ ^ ^ 'C*' “ of the 5th moon of 

J«n., 68 :!]. tl. ir„.fc,,- 
ftffiicHnn 8 '' '‘’!'l»nnl«ident Sung Shuo, liuving met with dumeetir 
•aeMou. hue mud. . vo» „„ behalf u( li, deee.*d futW a„d mother 

Luu^ ^i“ tuuug mine oiling, 

Sheug mu, chmg, uud Y.„ ,hih ohi„g. p,„j, , 4 . 
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the deceased may travel to the Pure Land, eternally exempt from the 
three unhappy statea of oNUteBCO and the eight calamities, and 
constantly hear the Law of Buddha. He abo prap that happiness may 
attend the members of hb family^ both great and smalh to their hearts' 
content, that blessings of all kinds tnay daily descend upon thcin,^ and 
that all eviLa may be dispersed like clouds ; that the King's highway 
may be free and open, and that robbers and thieves may be driven 
away; that pestilence may not prevail, and that wind and rain may 
come in their due season ; and that all suffering beings may speedily 
obtain deliverance. May these prayers bo granted I ” 

There is a companJon roll to this, S, 583, containing Ta chi cJiing^ 
ch, 35, with an undated colophon in the same hand referring to this 
: f* ^ ^ ISi d: SC J6l 0f it ^6 " Tbe Buddhist 

disciple, Sung Shao^ has read ftaven sections in order that hia prayer 
might be granted." The King of Sui had deposed the Chou emperor 
io 501 and taken the year-title of K^ai-huang, which ho retained after 
ho had become emperor of a united China in 5S9^. ^ appears 

to have been a kind of military police officer* The “ eight calamities " 
are states of existence in which one is shut off from the sight of Buddha 
or the hearing of bia ; they iucludo the ^ ^ and the ^ 
Here^ however, in view of the fact that the three unhappy patlis have 
already been mentioned, the eight calamitic-s may he those of a more 
popular series; (1) Hunger; (3) Thirst; (3) Cold; (4) Heat; (5) 
Flood; (8) Fire; (7) the Knife, i.e* a private vendetta; (8) War, 
fF is a rare characteT with the same meaning as to w^ard off " ; 
but here it seems to be uised for ^ in the aeiise of 

A good MS. on whitish paper, making a roll about 29 feet long, 
26 cm. wide* The colaphon, however, is written in a very careless 
hand with mucli^iluted ink. 

588 (3ui KtxNODOM). 

S. 4020. ® *Ssu i ching {N. 190), ch, b p^in 15-18. 

Colophon: A pft fia S A ^ jS6 ^ *1^ EH A H » 

" On the 8th day of the 4th moon of mow-^fien, the 3th year 
of K'ai-huang of the Great Sui dynasty [8th May^ 588]t the Lady Ts^ui, 
consort of the Prince of Ch*m, on behalf of all the living licings of the 
universOp reverently causctl copies to l)o made of the Tsa a ban and 
other sfitras, amounting to 500 rolL, for universal circulation, offering 
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them an act of itiorsbip. Superintended by tt'n Kuo-hua, ^fid«-irai 
nin-eA‘i cA‘an^-jAiA. Eeviaed by the monJe Hui-k'uani? of Chena-tiiic 
in Hsiang-chou." 

Xote that the Sxii kingdom had alcendv asaumed the style of an 
im^rial dya^ty, although the m Ch-en still ruled in the south. 
Hsiang-ehou ^ Hsiang-yang in Hupeh, hut the location of 

Cheag-ting is doubtful. 

A fine .VIS., nearly 24 J feet long, on thin crisp golden-yellow paper. 


588 (Sdi Ktnodom). 

S. 3518. *Nifh p‘an thing, eh. 4 (corresponding to ch. 4 and part 
of 5 iQ the modem recension), 

Colophon {in the same hand, though smaller than the text of 

^1, ® ^ ® lE S -On tho 3rd of the 

St'„g,„d ,„d„, j«p]y 

.*y° *y;'™“ '**««“« be da not meet S«h-nm<ia 
™ ‘1“ 'iebt pi™, of I* lifc 

l^ithelr m “* ^ '“"■"8 ttatmeUnn 

auakened or intelligent mmd that belieycs in moral oomseouenr^l 
reverently caii3c<l a section of the Ta nan nieh n*i k' i- ■ t 

«> as beneficially to affect both 1^1.^ T J ^ 

.1.. .ley 

OmceptL - m le”, . T;' ™ *1“ riuhim heoveo; (2) 

(6) Attamiiig enlishtenm^l ■' rl'r'' *"""8 boom ; 

second of the " three periods *' of r i n is the 

and the final; they last 500 1 Of¥> \ 

which Maitreva comes to restore til 

restore all things. He u-ill sit under a 
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dragoD-floTrer tree and preach the Ijiw to three sycceaaiva 
as&eruhlies. 

A fine MS., about 37 feet long, on thin golden^ydlow paper. 

588 (Sui). 

S. 2154. There are two separate texts in this roll. The first has no 
general heading, but I have been able to identify it as ^ ^ pjg 
FE ® pJI S ♦Saniantabhadm-bQdhbatt>^^ (N* 1104), p^in 
2-5. The last p'^in is wrongly nuinbcrcd 6. Curiously enough, Nanjio 
also gives the sutra six cliapters, though K. xvii. 2. q only has five. 

The second tcirt- 

shni ta Aui hsieng ching {if. 471), complete, 

Colophon: A ISfl ^ A E H A B M ^ S tfe # 

^ ig — ^ ^ m 'A ^ ^ " On the 8th of the 4th 
moon of the 9th year of K^ai-huang of the Great Sui dynasty [27th 
3Iay, 589] the Empress reverently caused copies of all the sQtras to 
he mode and circulated as an act of worship^ on behalf of the living 
beings of the universe.” 

This roll, then, formed part of a oomplcte manuscript copy of the 
Sutra-pitalca^ It is beautifully written on thin golden-yellow paper, 
over Hi feet long. The empress in question was the consort of Yang 
Chien. 

593 (Sui). 

S. 22T, 5130, 457, 4907, 4954. :k ^ tSi Ta vhih Ian {Jf. 1169), 
ch, 4lt p'in I, S; ch. 42,. p% 9 (1); cb* 44, p^in II, 12; eh. 47^ p% 
IT (2) ^ ch, 50, p'in 19, 20. 

The above, together with several other 31SS,, form a series by the 
same copjdst. 3.5130 (28 feet long, 30 cm- wide) is complete^ the ethers 
are shghtly imperfect at the beginningi The numbers of the p‘in do 
not agree in every case with the modem recension. All five bear 
the same colophon, written in a careless hand: UK — 

'* Reverently copied and offered na aii act of weigbip by the disciple 
Li Ssn-hsicn on the 8th day of the ith moon of the htd-tA'ou jTjar, 
the J3th of K'fli-huaog " [13th Hay, 593]. 

All these are fine MS3- on thin golJen-yoIlow paper, S. 227 is 
described by Mr, Clapperton as follows : “ Tliicbiiess ■0025—00325 ioeb- 
Strong and tough with very long fibres, well brushed out and put 
together. Very clean and free from blEmiabea, Fairly well sized, 
16 laid lines to the inch. The mould on which the sheet tvaa made was 
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a good one, all Imes being eTenir spaced and parallel. The surface is 
covered with fine, long, ailky fibrous baira, but quite smooth to write on. 
The papers feel like a thin strong modern ' bankVery e\'en texture 
in 'look-through'; free from pin-holes. Composition: Paper 
mulberry.*' 


S9fl (Sl’l). 

S. fl3». ^ ^ ^ fjg. *Fo thus Jo mins cMng. ch. 5 (eud 

only). This is an uneanonical version of the Biiddhaniima-satra. 

Offcrwl as an act of worship by the bhikshfloi Ming-hui on the 
8th of the ath moon of the I6th year of K'ai-hiiang " [9th June, 59(5]. 

This IS a good MS., b a hand which seems to belong to an earlier 
penod, sny, the first half of the sixth century. The colophon is in 
a decidedly later hand ; and it will be noticed that the sutra is not 
aaid to have been copied, but only ojjered in 596. Roll of bright vcllow 
paper, about 21 feet Jong. ' ' 


597 (Strf). 

a 2527, em. 4520 . 1529 . 5702 . *Hm cAiaj, ch. 9. pUn 14 17 

"I' ^ P "' 

3- (4)]; ch, 4 1 [now eh. SIMJJ ; eh. 49 [now oh. 59]. 

Iv ■ scries of rolls by the same copvitit, and alJ 

bearing the same colophon (with a few alight variants). 

5762 co^ains the colophon only, which runs as foibw.s: 

1?"' «i^1i i-«1« 5. S ® ® * * ■'* “ 

"o!>£iZ ®,L' «'p ? « * ft * fi? » » a 

r22n,l .V„ra M-1 ,h "" y™' “f K'.l l,Ui>ng 

mi.mbcrorth.Ch,Ll,J YZrchL°Lr^ '' '■ ” 

her Dorsotial u ^*"^?"***^' having scrupulously cut down 

The eT2 T «ritra 

uowonwani calan!iteurohsf'‘' 
showered dowm ' that the 
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m^y wiped out and h-uppine^ accrue to kheui^ Ebee from all trammels 
[of passion]; and that all those in the three regiona and aL?c paths 
of e?cistence, friends and eneaiies alike, indudm^ all living beings 
whatsoever, may together ascend to the land of Biiddhar” 

ffil " obstruction is a term applied to all deluaiona that hinder 
enlightenment. The three regions^* {tmilokfja) are (1) the region of 
sensuous desire {kafnadfinlii ); [Si) the region of form ; 

(3) the region of formlessness or pure spirit {<irupaiiha(u). — ^ ^ 

is omitted in S* 66|i0, and the passage from to ^ m S. 1529. 

All these ilSS. are on thin goidea-ycllow paper, and (with the 
exception of S. 5762) vary in length from about 211 to nearly 30 feet. 

598 (Suiy 

S. 2791. *Ta p«a nirA p*afi cM^ig^ ch. 3S* p"in 12-13. 

Colophon : 1^1 1?^ M + A ^ 0 H A B B k iz 

j*!- ill ^ ^ m m iir m m, yt M m va ^ - 

^ m m ^ n ± t: % ti ^ 9^ fi - M B 6t n 

mmt: m m fp ± i: sc r^i k m # fif 
m m A ik Si-^ m 

S iE fit On the 8th day of the 4th moon of the I8th year 
of K^ai-liuang of the Great Sui diimasty [18th Hay, 593] the Princess 
[Imperial Concubine of the 2iid Grade] Fan, a female lay member 
of the Chiirch, realizing that the body is like unto froth and bubble, 
and that human life is as insubstantial as wind or light; haTiiiig 
understanding of the four negatives and cherishing Triratna in her 
heart, has occoidmgly diminished her outlay on food and clothes so 
as to IiAve a copy made of a section of the Nieh p^an ching on Ijehalf 
of her deceased husband. Tn consequence of this meritorioua act.^ 
she pra}T 4 that her late husband^S spirit may travel to the Pure Land, 
and that her parents of seven previous incamatioi^, and her family 
in the present world, wherever they are l>orn, may haply meet Buddha 
and hejir his Law ; and that in the topmost fenehos of hea^-en or in 
the extremities of the boundless earth all thiniL^ of the universe 
possessing form may together ascend to a state of pure enlightenment* 
ft! lE Faiit though a rare surname in China as a whole, w*‘a3 one 
of the commoner ones in the Tunhuang region. The writer was 
apparently the concubine of a local chieftain. I hove not been able to 
discover wliat “the four negatitnes*' denote. 

This is a line on thin golden-yellow paper, about l&J feet 
long. The colophon is written in a much more grabbed hand. 
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599 (Sot). 

S. 25(t3. This is piirt of a Gomm^t&ry od Jin Atf Jlnto ponjo 
j» thing (Jf* 17 )h It is not N. 1566f but consists racrcly of bq 
esplsnatoiy note on ^ ^ in the sQtrs, foUowed by oommcataiy oa 
certain extracts. The begianiag is imperfect, and there is no title at 
the end. 

Colophon: 

“ Copying of extracts oompleted on the 2Dd day of the 6th moon of 
the 19th year of E'ai-huang " [30th June, 599], 

This is a fairly good ]iIS, on rather coarse whitish paper. The last 
sheet is thinner than the rest. The roll is about sj feet long and 
28‘5 cm, wide. 


(To te 








Tbe “ Idea ” Approach to Swahili 

By E, 0. Ashtok 

rPHE originating cause of this artide lies in an attempt to overeome 
the difficulties encountered by atudents wheu learning Swahili, 
especially of tbose^ who, having spent a few years in East Africut are 
yet unable to attain a fair standard of proficiency. 

The difficulties met with hy one student, and the mistake^ he falls 
intOj. appear to be conunon to many. This suggests that all view 
Swahili from the same standpoint^ and thk in turn leads one to think 
that the &tudy of Bwahlii needs to be represented from an entirely 
new angle. This article, therefore, is an attempt to present that new 
view-point, in subject matter representative and suggestiye rather 
than exhaustive. 

But first it is necessary to see what is the impre^ion left in the 
student's mind by the orthodox method of approach. 

The Claeses and Coneord^r —He tlJnks that the nouns are elassified 
in a somewhat arbitrary way, easily distinguiahable in some of the 
dosses by a distinctive prefix, but that in other classes the words 
appear to be haphazardly arranged. As to the concords, they are 
something which have to be laboriously and painfully acquired and, 
what is worse etiU, that there are ten dosses each w'ith its own set 
of concords. He therefore seta to work to leam that the concord of 
such and such a di^iSS is so-and-so, and that if n word begins with H 
it goes into the H class, and that the plural of H is lu. He is often 
quite vague in explaming what he understands hy the term ** concord ”. 
'' A sort of prefix generally sums up his ideas. 

The Particle **-o —His ideas on the p^irtide -o wbidi he terms 
a relative *’ are confined to the translation of such words as ” who * 

“ whom ** which and " when Hence he fails to see its broader 
meaning as that of a particle of reference to somethiiig fllreody 
mentioned or in mind, neither does he realize ita wonderful flexibility 
to express Bomctimes an adverbial complement of the verb ** to be ”, 
i-e. tupo we are here *\ or at other times a pronominal complement 
" Sdicho ”, Hiat is it. And yet again the object of the preposition 
ryi ** Ki-na cho ** I am with it ”, i.e. I have it 

To aueb an one, therefore, the particle o does not appear os repre¬ 
senting certain vorreJ&ied ideas, but as bo many odds and ends, which, 
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in aamR way or oth^r^ kave tfl be fitt<?d into uJniOKt every aeiitenoe that 
b spoken or writteo. Hb idiom b conBequently poor. 

The Parficfe“-ej".—BK^eauife he learns that -a translates the 
prepositiDn "of^* its fimctional importance b lost sight of, and the 
student does not realise its possibilities to represent almost every 
preposition in Englmh-—possibilities dependent upon its fimotioti. 
And here again hb ability to express himself idiomatitally h ourtailed^ 
The Fartieies —^In the same way lib 

use of the adverbial particles of Time and Place b limited bcca^nse 
he speaks of them as Locatives Even as “ locatives hia use of 
fbeie particles is restricted to "hapa^^ and “buku'^ the relatives 
po and ko „ and hapana '' as a general negative, 
Furtherniorc^ when he learns that po can refer to time as well 
as place, he looks upon it as "an except ion 

The Tenses-^To every Swahili verb form he puts an Englbh 
tense. The me infix is looked upon as the equivalent of an 
English present perfect, i,e. hate gone,” rather than as expressing 
an idea of state entered upon. With an outlook on the " me ” infix 
restricted to an Englisli present perfect, b it surprising that ho fails 
to realbe that aucli expressionf, as ^'they are slcepifl^^\ " they are 
lost”, also require to be translated by a me” infix ? And bemuse 
he does not diiTcTH^utiatc l>etweeii particles indicating time, and others 
which represent an aspect of state or action, he h umble to appreciate 
t e many and v aried fine shades of meaning, which mav be imparted 
to thi, verb stem by a IpgJtal combiniition of tliKie id^Ji'particles. 

form and fomjfwii.-Fmm these few examples, typical of fnarvy 
others, gaUiei that to many stndenta ttie form of a word rather 
than itfl function is the oil important point. This is becauM Swaliili 
viewed through the medium of English grammar. In English we 
arc taught to draw a somewhat hard and fast line between aJi-erbs. 
adjeetjv^, nouns, and pronouns. The student tends to do the Ratne 
m Swahili. But this clear^jut distinction does not exist in the Bantu 

r ^ ^*^*^^*^' Ainction and implication arc more important 

a»n tls fo™ O . The »„r,l - 

T l^««% well bo u.„d „,,b , ^ 

Si.!!; • ^r*'Tho 

to djohopioh tewoeo foto. .„d foocioo. ,„d u. Hoi, „liaooo o» who, 

nuiy bp called *' word equation 





THE IDEA approach TO SWAHtLl S3& 

How oft^n the word vile when n=iod adverbially in Swahili 
h traasktcd by a pronom, simply bwause its contextual situatioD is 
lost sight of, and only its rcsemblaocc to the pronominal form of 
Class VIII ia taken in account. Or again, how frequently to the 
particle " -le is assigned a imnl value of “ this ” or “ those ”* But 
** de ” expresses a demonstrative id&i rather than any one word, and 
according to context must be rendered as “the*' or “that"' or 
those But the student, because he is under the tmnny of word 
equation, often translates " mtu"' as ** that man'*, when the 
English demands “ (kt: man 

Recognition of the fact that form and function must be looked 
at through Swahili eyes cannot be too early nr too often stressed. 
But the unfolding of the part they play is necessarily a gradual 
process, 

IT ord off/er,—Closely bound up with fona and function is the problem 
of word order in a sentence. This la not a matter of learning rules 
luochanicolly, auch as ** that if two adjectives are used w'ith a noun 
the numeral comes last Rather it is a matter of helping the student 
to rccogniise that word order is based upon clcar-cut prirtcijifes. Here 
again these principles need not be explained in detail in the early 
stagesj hut the fact of their existence must be stressed. 

W ith the progressive unfolding of form and function and word 
order^ the inter-reiatioii of one with another becomes increasingly 
apparent, and the understanding of one supplies the key to an iinder- 
stftndiug of the other* 

IlidujjUcalimi , — Space does not permit of more than a passing 
reference to the relation between Alliteration and Vowel Harmony 
nn. the one hand and Reduplication on the other, indicating one 
of the lines along which Bantu thought runs. But it does not need 
niuch imagination to connect rcitomted action with reiteration of 
sound. And so it conies about that in aU Bantu languages reduplica¬ 
tion is empIo 3 "ed in one form or another to exprcfis a repetitive or 
d[^trilnjtivo idea^ or contiauityt cnibraeing both a Sfibtraeiive and 
intensive impliention. This reiteration, which is generally spoken of 
as Reduplication, may take the simple forms of Just doubling the stem 
of a word or a formative particle^ or lengthening a vowel, or it may 
occur in the less apparent guise of a double prepositional verb form, 
\ et to Bortic students Rctluplicatioii means but little more than using 
a few fii miliar phrases such os “ vile-vile and ** pale-pale 

i^uiiimitig up, we tnay say that by many sttulents xSwahili h viewed 
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as mental gymnastics in the tfanslatioa of wordsp and that nuless ha 
has learnt the ciact formula in Swahili for an English phrase he 
cannot express himself idiomatically^ 


Tue Ideu Approach 

Its Aim,~The aim of the ** Idea ” approach is to show that thnmgh- 
out a Bantu language there nms a wonderful pattern logicdly and 
preciaely woven by means of Idea " partictea, in correct conteiual 
Bituatioa, based upon dear-cut underlying principles. The key to 
Bantu idiom is the recognition of the ideas expressed in these 
particles, and the understanding of the principles which govern the 
syntactical relation of words in a sentence. With this aim in view 

let US see what the " idea ” approach holds for the student in lib 
study of Swahili. 

(i) The first point to he emphaalred is that the Swahili language 
contains a number of particles each with its own inherent idea. 

(ii) Sceoudiy that the affixing of one particle to another modifies 
ita meauing and so afFccta its function iu the sentence. 

(m) Tl^y that these particles are of two kinds. («} Roots and 
Sterns; [6) Formatives. 

(а) Tliij RcK>t or Stem h tbut juirticle t<j wMch a formative ia 
affixed. 

(б) Tie F«m.tiv, tMUiM „ id«. whiA It [„p.rt, to the root 

or etem to wlueh it „ ^ 

.4 Root or Stem » froqocofly med „ formotivo. 


A. Roorra Stem 3 

• ;J of toot portiew beloop to . loto .t.*e 

it "bl -oreh^orkrr » .ije o'd 

mtcrcstipg field of luveatigatioii, 

Bot the r^itioo .f ^ 

” “r”!' o»t- -to th. verv 

r. CforitroT' th™ J •“ *» omphoeireti. 

Th'Wbh repro^ote.o 
Sec Toble it p. 841.° '* ••pteawd oceorilng to comolt. 


ronominaJ Rcwts and Stems 
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Before p^iiig on to discuss rortijutiit'es, a word or two more 
about roots and stems is necessary. So as to facilitato the acquisition 
of A wide vocabulary it is adsTsable that reference should be made 
at an early stage in the study of Swahili, to notuiii and verbs with 
a common root or stem. Jt is possible for a student to learn in a 
vocabulary’ ^ “rt, and later on to see in a dictionarv 

that " Ktiziba ’' == to stop up, and yet not to connect the two [ 


B. Formative Particles 

It already been stated that th^ Formative particle imparts its 
meaninp to the Boot or Stem to specialise its mcaniag. Let us see 
how the formative does tiki becauae aji appreekiikm o/ ifte mrk dmc 

by the. formalm « /wndainewfoi to the iindereianditig of the Idea " 
approach la Smthili. 

% i = a formative particle expressing manner. 

Vi + interrogati^'e stem -pi ^ vipi ? ^ Row for instance 1 in 
what way? Such aa ? 

Vi + demons^tive prefix stem hi ^ hivi = this manner, expressed 
m English according to context. LiJte this, in this way, thus. To 

I reference or mmething afore 

mentioned, making "hivyo”, and the word then takes on the 

Or again a reduplication of the formative particle may be made 

can be ™"ibination of particles every shade ^f meaning 

Swahm 1 an"^’ " wonderfully flexible language 

sboX a r«t w?h r r" idea partil. first 

affixc.1 to roots. ' affixes, and Inter some formatives 

not cometithin thriLtaTf Ih^ 
the presentation of a fTw If tl.e“m^r 

Sw'ahili. ^ important idea particles in 


***c 1%00[ 

waj-s according “^pressed in dioerse 

if Swahili. See Table, p. gR. * “ ^^Prewnted by one particle 
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1-2+ Exantpl^ of *' o** as lhnu>n^ralivc and as Complement of 
Emphatic form of Verb " to 
Do you want thi^ one (cup) ? 

TAw is th^ Qne. 

Don^t do It tAai. 

Isn’t this h&w it is 1 
Yes, that U how it should be^ 

Zt was then that he became angr 3 % 


Dwi I not tell you to put it in this (paftmulor) 
cupboard ? 


wataka hicilo ? 

iIi(?Ao ndicAo. 

Sifanye hit^. 

I 

Ndir^. 

+ ^ ^ ndipo alipoka- 
sirika. 

SikiikwaiDbia ukij- 
weke huiHO (capsi) 
kabatini t 


3. relcdit^^ pronoun (a) with verb, (b) with “ amba ”, 


(a) The children whom we loved. 
The children who loved us. 
The bouse that Jack built. 
The place where we stood. 
The place where we went. 

As yoq said. 

Because he was so good. 
Rmnd about 5 o^clock* 

(b) The hill on the top of whidt 

were 2 large rocks. 

A garden in irAv^ are all sorts 
of flowers. 


Watoto tuljowapcnda. 

Watoto waUotupenda. 

Nyumba ati^jenj^ Jack. 

Pale tntipfA^imama swiawL 

Rule tuHtokwenda swiswi. 

Kama ulii^oseiua. 

Kwa vile alit^o mwema. 

Mnarno saa tnmi na moja. 

KHinia ambacAo kileleoi mwake 
palikuwa na majabali mawili 
makubwa. 

Bustani ambayo ndaui yake mna 
maua kila natnua. 


4. ll^iVA " na ” of association. 

(a) He went with it (cup). 

All the cups he had (was 

(b) The dogs also were the original 

cauae of the death of the 
sheep. 

^c) One day they saw a vessel 
approaching and it re¬ 
sembled the one they were in, 
Mambo and Serengi were 
amongst those who went to 
England and they e.vpUined 
to those in Engbiid, etc. 


Alikwenda nacAo^ 

Yikombe vyote alit^ oat^n, 
Mbwa nao pia udio aaili ya kifo 
cha kondoo. 

Siku moja waliona chombo kina- 
wajia necAo kUikuwa mfano wa 
Idle walicho knwamo. 

Atambo na Screngi walikuwa 
katika wale waliokwenda 
Ula)-a, Nao waliwaelem 
waliokuwa Ungercza . . , 
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5+ Tri^A kfm of in^rumentalit^. 

He took his gim and beat him Alitwaa bunduki \mke akampiga 
with it. kwayo, 

C, adverbial comjdemetit of verb ^' io be ” in refmiice fo place. 

They are mthin Wawi^ ndaiii. 

They were here yesterday, Walikiiwa;?o hapa jaaa. 

They will be ai the Shamba. Watakuwafco etiairiba. 

The Particle “ -a 

Our next illiistratiou is the particle -a ”, a prepoakioiyil idea. 
The sentences coDtaitiing the **-a represent many Gogllsh prepositions, 
and illustrate tlie fallacy of assigning to it anv one preposition in 
particular. 

-a = a prepositional idea colourless in itself, and depending 
upon its formative particle and its function in the sentence to determine 
its meaning. 


[A) With the Prononiinal Concord appropriate to the class of 
noun vr'jtli which it is associated it repregents a genetivc of relation 
to e^epress:— 

(a) Ad adjectival idea Kiti cha mti 

Miiji ya kutosha 
Kiti cha nitu 
Bakuli la kutilia 
riisyai 

Kisa cha mijt A tale of two cities. 
mmll 

Kumpiga mtu 
kofi la chavu. 


(b) A possessive idea 

(c) A usage idea 

(d) General relation 

(e) Place but purely 

idiomatic. 


A wooden chair. 

Sufficient water. 
Somebody's chair. 

A ba^in for putting eggs in. 


To slap someone on the 
cheek. 


(B) With indefinite particle « i " of time and place (i + a = 3 -a). 

1 o express z — 

(a) Jndefiniteness m Kando ya mlimn On the aide of n mountain, 
time and place MbcIciNinyumba In front of our how 
(a« contrasted yetu. 

'nth ku, pa. mu) MlUle yo«gu front of me. 


(C) With the 

(a) Agency 


ti of association (it -j- a =; tia) it expresses : — 

Abpigwu na asU He was struck by a soldier, 
kari. 
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(bj Virions ideas of Alikwcnda iwcho 

He went vnth it. 

^saocbtioa, or 

Keti karibu nawi 

Sit me. 

diaassocmtion. 

Karibu mi dwa 

iVewr a Jako, 

inclading verb 



forms:— 



ft + na ^ aiift. 

Na mkoka iwo 

And the mat also, 1 want 

ika + na = ikann. qataka. 

that too. 

ama + ua 



amajia. 




Kuomina mi mtu 

To meet someone. 


Kufumukanft 

To become dispersed one 



/roi#i the other. 


Kupfttikftwi na 

To be involved in disaster. 


madham. 



Kushikftmftnft 

To hold together. 

(D) With the *‘kq” particle. Rn + 

a = Kwa, To express 

(ft) By mooiks of 

Alikwenda ktm miguo He went &n foot. 


Alikwcnda hm garl 

i He went btf train. 


Alikufa ktea njaa 

He died 0 / hunger. 


Alikichoaga teso He shaped it mih an 



adze. 

(b) Ey re030D of 

Alistaajaba /rteo lizito He was uatoniahed at 


wake 

its size. 


Alifanja hra ujinga He did it tkrouffh 


wake. 

ignorance. 


Kwa ajiU yake. 

for hifl sake; 



On his account. 


Hatft hca hivyo 

Even in spiie of this. 


Kwa tiyo 

of this. 

(c) la respect to :— 

Tano mia 

Five per cent. 


Mara km Tnara 

Time after time. 


Siku km siku 

Day by day. 


Yayo friro jrayo 

The same words oi;ef' 



£j»d over again. 

(TL) 



(d) To express to 

Ynko ktm Harnisi 

He h at Hambi's. 

or **vit** or 

Ametoka kwa Hamisi He has come /rwi 

“ ffom ** ft person 


Hamisi. 


Enda ibm Hamisi 

Oo io Hfttuisi. 
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Tbe ku, pa, mu Particles 

(i) “Ku, *■ pa "^ ^^mu” re|are»eiit adverbial ideaa of Time and 
Place and should be looked upon as forEuative particles affixed to 
roots, sterna, and other formatives. To speak of them merclv as 
Locatives Uniiia the speaker's outlook on them. 

(ii) They impart theae adverbial ideas of Time and Place to the 
roots, atoms, and formatives to which they are affixed. 

(iii) Not only do they refer to either Time or Place, but often 
to Time and Place at one and the same time, just as in Bngliah we 
say ** There and then 

(iv) Each particle has its own speciBc meaning:— 

ku — a going on in time and place^ hence convoys an idea of 
motion, direction, distance, generality. 

pa — a point in time or place, hence it conveys an idea of nearness 
and rest« 

mu — a plural idea of “ pa and **- ku,” hence within-ne^, alongnes^. 
surface. 

In the foregoing tables of ".o" and " it has bwo shown how one 
particle in Swahili reproaerta many Engliah expreasions. 

The * Ifu, niQ, pa " particles illustrate an opposite phase, viz, how 
the same worda or expressions in English require to be difFereDtiatcd 
m Swahili according to the specific idea to bo convoyed by the speaker. 

These fine ahadea of meaning are characteristic of the Swahili 
language. It is essentially logical and precise in its construction. This 
same point wd] be sem in the formation of tensea, when they arc under 
consideration. point in time or place la distinguished from a " going 
on in time or place. 

^\e Wil] now eicc how these adverbial particles of time and place 
impart their meaning to the roots and atemg to which they are affixesL 


1 

JITiLiTfVl. 

S 

STM^nTE. 

pa, ntM 

3 4 

_ or 

Poaassaiv*. HcresESc*. 

ri 

Au-WflOLX. 

6 

HAvr^o, 

h- 

lupa 

haru 

bunii 

-Ie 

palp 

kuJe 

tn\k 

pangn 

kwi^gu 

1 

19a^g 

die 

potE 

kot« 

fBQlt 

pwiyp 

kwimye 

mWCDVE 

' " 

SeuiccTiVE.. 

Prdii 

8 

OftiEmi'E. 

[n(ix 

Oa 

A&JBL-rm,, 

root 

Au^KCTJte. 

root 

LO 

pBarosrrioxAL. 

-a 

! 

Inu 

c 

mu 

IKUI* 

■nffrnpe 

pmginE 

kwEti^n^ 

Tvs 

mwfl 
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Xo. IK pa ^ a Point in ** Plant 

TM^. 

h Ppt it down here 
2. Put it down over there on the ^ble 


3. He feU down at hh feet 

i* Ye who fire here present 
5. Anywhere 
A ehady place 

7. Thia place pleases me 

8. I can't me the place 

9. An open space or elearmj 

10. In his father's stead 


Weka ha^Ni. 

Weka pah mezant. 
Alimuangnkia iiii|^uni 
pake. 

Ninji Euliopo. 

Po j»te. 

Penyc uvuli. 

Hapa panipende^. 

Sij;>aoaj. 

Peupe. 

Fahali pa or mabali pa 
babake. 


pa = A point in Time 

Tablt. 


1 Tbcreupoji he flew quickly on 
to a banana tree 
1-4 Once upon a time 
From that time 
Moment by moment 

4 When lie spoke 

5 Any time 

7 There are some people coming 
just now 

There waa once a man 
9 Sometimes, other times 


Hapo akanikia upeai juu ya 
mgomba. 

Hapo kale. 

Tangu hapo. 

Papo kwa papa. 

Alip<^ma. 

Po jetote. 

Panakuja watu. 

Palikuwa na mtii. 

Pcnginc . , . pengiue. 


No, in 
TaUe. 


ku =<i on” in Place 


1 It is a fine place all around here 

2 Go over there yonder 

3 Go to my room 

4 Where he went 

5 Ip all directions 
Wherever he looked 

3 Let us make our way towards 
the station. 

Is there any water round about 
here ? No. 


HuJtu ibi^uri. 

Enda Jtule. 

Enda chumbani i'UTangti. 
AlKokwcnda. 

A^ote ibte. 

A*o itote aliilctexama, 
Twendo A^oye station. 


7 


HuAu kuna maji I HaA'umu 
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No. in 

8 Do j'OU sec over there Wajtoona huko ! 

9 Let US go ID some other'diiec- Twende Jbwngme, 

ttOD. 

10 Let ua go home Twcode 


Ifu =a gvir^ on in Tinte (ond place qIso\ 

No. m 


TtdtU. 

1 Me^whUe at the feast the 
guests were getting himgry 

He waved to him meanwhile 
making his way off into the 
forest again. 

7 It Is getting light 
Then darkness fell 
To sing 


Kufw Dvuim katika kammu 
va chili wageni walioalikwa 
walikuwa wakiona njno. 

Alimpungia mkouo hiiiti4 
akijitia mwituni tena. 

funakiicha. 

A'likaingia giza. 

A’uimba. 


tnU’^mthin-neAs^ surface 


NOf in 

I Put it in this hose 
1 ^ 4 It is there in the cupboard 

3 Put it in my cupboajd 
On hlfi shoulders 

The hairs of your bead 
Hound his neck 

4 The room lu which we aat 

5 All round bis neck 

Along the whole length of the 
canal 

7 Is there no water in the well ? 

Ko. 

10 Dn the borders of Switzerland 

11 The sand on the seashore 


Weka biimiu kasdiani. 

Imo mle kabatini. 

Weka kabatini mterngu 
Mabegani 

Nyele za vkjhwani iiiwenii. 
Shingonj inirake. 

Chnnaba tulimokoti siswi. 
Shingoni iiiiraka ?note. 
Peinbeni mtcoto mwA mforoji 

Haraim maji kiaimam ? 
Hanina. 

Mipakani nchi ya Swit- 
^rl&nd. 

Mchanga ulio ufuoui jwa?a 
babari. 


mm'a rested ta Time 
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THE “ IDKA ** APPROACH TO SWAHlLt 

The Particle “ 1 ” 

Before passLog on to the conaideratiao of other adverbial fonnativea, 
mention fifaotUd be made of the part icle “ i ** which expresses mdehnite 
time and place and indehniteness in generaL 

Unlike irw and pa it cannot be affixed to a variety of roots and 
etecniS. Its uses are restricted to the following 

(i) As formative to particle ** a 

(ii) Aft formative to possessive stems. 

(iii) As subjective prefix of a verb. 

(i) Whereas and “pa'^ convey specific ideas in relation 

to time and pbee, i " expresses indefinitencss. If a speaker wishes 
to express neither a kn ” idea nor that of " pa ” he uses '' i For 
instance, such words as below, above, behind^ before do not. neoes- 
sariJj express a point, bence** f ” is UA&l, mbele ya^ jun ya, nyuma va. 
(In Mombasa Swahili the expression " mbele za is often hcanl,) 

{ii) In certain connections the **%" particle is aiixed to the 
pcssesaive sterns^ jun yako ” “ it is your reapousibility — lit. 
it is upon you—wrhich expresses no ** bu '' or ** paidea. 

(iii) jVs subjective prefix it is frequently heard in such expressions 
^ Haidlium ' — It does not matter, 'VHiiiffli” — It won’t do, 
" Inicnipasa — It is inonmbent upon me — I must.. 

I ’’ is much used with verb “ to be when indcfiiiiteness is to 
be expresaed in contrast to reference to some one person or thing. 

Ikawa — and it came to pass. Lit. and it was. 

Ikiwa—if it be. Lit^ it beings 
Ijapoknwa — Although it be. 

Ingawa—Even though it be. 

The implication of this will be more fully discussed when 
verba and auxiliary foniis are being considered in the next article. 

Perhaps the “ iidea of indefiniteness accounts for its appearance 
hi the expression Jfini hif — what is this ? 

The “ vi “ Partiele 

Having cxamineti the adverbial particles of Time and Place, we 
will now turn to the ndverbinl particle " vi expressing Hanner. 

Because of its mherent meaning it cannot have such a wide usago 
as the ** ku ** and " pa of Time and PlatJC. On the other hand it 
tmnsbteA a very wide variety of English expre^ions^ as the following 
sentences show. This “ vi formative generally r^ers Iq same tMpIfOo- 
Oon I a context rat her than to any partic ular word or words. 
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The - 


rt 


D^fnOrL9tr(Uive, 
hi Ti 
Yi le 


ttf 

.TJQ 

hivyo 

Yivyo 

QVJ'U 


ndi^yo 

With d-emoDstrative 
How can one man eat 90 iqnch ! 


Hearing how matters were 
For instance, when paf^ing bv 
Kisaum thoj would aay to the 
freed slaves He f wait awhile and 
rou will see, etc. 

While thov were thus employed 

Because of being so tired 
On seeing how matters had turned 
out. 

In exactly the aame way 

With of reference: 
Things went on in this way for a 
long time 

Go and do thou likewise 
How tall he is ! 

How greatly he loved bis son ! f 
This is Low thev ua«d to be bti- 
mated 

In whateii'cr way they d^ired. 

In spite of circiuostances 
Just anyhow 

With interrogative “-pi”-. _ 

Vfhich way of doing it is best t 

V\itb adjeotivs] root: _ 

They read well 

tis test him in some other way 
various other ways 


Manner 

I nterro^o/t Adjedival rooi , 

ri-pi f ri-zuri 

vyengine 


Lo!! mtu mmoja awezaje kula 
hivi I! 

Ku^ikia Aii?t all , ^ * 

Wakipita liapo Kisauni hu- 
wamkia hivi hao Hateka He f 
pjogecki nyi! 

^Valjpokuwa wakLshughulika 

Wri. 

Kwa rile aliv^okuwa amechoka. 

Euona viie. 

Mambo j-ntiendelea hiv^ 
twa muda rawing!, 

Enda kafhnye vivjfo, 

Jinsi aJityo inrefu! 

Jiitsi aUi^^mpenda inwanawe! 

Ndit^ wulit^kuwa w'akitishwa 
hao. 

- . . cyo i^te WBlir^o^aka wao 
wenjrewe. 

Hata kwo hity^, 

Otyo. 

Fipi ni bora ? 


Walisoma riiqri. 
Tumjarihu t^ragiae, 
r^ngiqei?^. 
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The pArtide not only translates a variety of EnglL^li ex- 

prpsHinrtB, bat it ean graphically and tersely repreaent a whole English 
phrase. 

On seeing how matters stood = Kuona vile* Nothing more is 
needed ! " vi ** indkaifea manner, " le " leprosents a demonstrative 
idea. Literally " that Lowneag A graphic touch indeed* Failure 
to realize the potential powers of a formative to impart its meaning 
to a root Of stem aeeounts for much of the heavy English Sivahili 
idiom. 

A comparison of the "kot pa, mu** particles of Time and Place 
with the ** vi of Manner leads one to see how clOksely they arc related 
Id function^ and that they are ad Adverbial Forniatives. 

The Partiole 

Closely allied to the formative but more restricted in its 

meaning is the “ ki ** particle expressing “ likeness ” and representing 
the English suffixes ** ty “ wise “ ish The relation of these 
two formati\-ea " ki " or \t ** to the Id and " ** of aosses ^T^ 
and Vm is not clear at present unii calls for further research. 

as adverbial formative is restricted to nonii and 
adjective stems. 


Root or 

Adtj^rbiai 

English. 

Swahili. 

Sim. 

Fortn. 



swahili 

kiswahili 

To greet in Swahili 

Kiiamkua Jtiswahili. 


t 

fashion* 




To speak in the Swa¬ 

Kusema Jhawahili. 



hili bnguage. 


'falme 

kifalme 

To speak in a regal 

Kusema iT'falme* 



manner. 


‘iingwana 

kiungwana 

At Frere Town they 

Hapa Kisauni walile- 



were bronght op os 

wa ^'ungwana ki- 



freemen. 

hiiru. 

tougo 

kitongo 

When he prayed they 

jlshukurnpo hota- 



peeped at him with 

zamwa ib'tougo 

kondoo 


half closed eyes. 

tongo. 

kikondoo 

To die like a sheep 

Xu fa K-kondoo* 

-ume 

kiume 

To play the inan 

Kutenda iiume. 

-dogo 

kidogo 

To know by degrees 

Kujua Kdogo kidogo. 

wete 

kjwete 

To tiulk lame 

Kwenda kiivete. 
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tot 0 kitoto To cry like a child Kalia Ktoto. 

-tako kitako To sit down (on the Kukaa idtako. 

haunches, haunch- 
wise). 


By til* jartW. ■■ rth tba cc.«»id .pproprbl. to tbo tori 

to whioh It ttfa,, this " ti fomutlve bocono, Thus 

■ rt L'luix'aliili _ I ‘'I* 


kbwalliJi 
-a kifalttKj 
kitako 


S^ahiJi potatoes 
Regal clothes 
Banfloas which grow jieai- 
the ground. 

The gait of a lame person 
Child Uk games 
A manlv voice 

tm vu niuirif:. 

difference between - nguo a mfaltne " and " ng«o za kifalme 
Wdl become apparent at once. 


^a kiwete 
-a kitoto 
-a kiame 


Viazi vj^ kizungu. 
□gno za kifaJmc. 
Ndki za kitako. 

Mwendo wa Jdwctc. 
MichezQ ya kitoto. 
Sauti ya kiume. 


j cp«s 01 tliB Verbs 

k.w'lo“"Z““”‘“ "< Tsoau, iu S.-obili „d sou 

now tlo !*» i, ,„„p,ij^ 

.*U, .bich It impurt, to He e„l, to rtiek j, 

"/ot ^” 7 ^"^"’'“!“'•'■ *'”'“' 1 * •» “ J'™*'” /»jS«*s do uotii« 

««Jototoriiog' of tetoS“.ri thob'’lg«*° 

Particles are of two kinds ;_ 

w “ I*"" “*"«)• 

1" tboto i, !■»». or Faturo, 

particulju' time which is used to indicate no 

(A Mombasa SwaJuli this ,00 *■ 1 ■ , 

indicate time in the present.) ^ la also mied to 


I- No paitictilar 

time 
2 * Presont 
3. Past 
Future 


A* Time Particle.^ 
H'osoma vimri | 

'ua Kinasoma 
^ilisoma 
Nitasoma 


Do ym (^r can you) 
foatl well ? 

I am reading. 

I read. 

I shall read. 


'i'HK AKFHOACH TO SWAlULl 
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B. 

To e.Tpresa :— 

1- A poiDt in time 

2. A going on of action 

or Ropctitbn, 

3. State entered upon 

4. Connective idea 

5. Possible contingent 
6+ Impossible contingent 


Aspect Paettcles 

-na Ninasoma 
-ki NikisoTna 


-me IN^imesoma 
-ka Kikasoma 
-nge Kingesoma 
-ngaii Ningalisoma 


I am reading (no 
I reading. 


1 have read, 
and I read. 

1 would read. 

I Would have read. 


In each of these sentences the formative is affixed to the verb itself, 
and imparts its particular meaning to the verb. 

We will now stow these elemental formative ideas in a Table. 


Taalx L—Ei^eme^ttal Fab^TrrG Pajiticlis. A a,td B 


A. R£fmn» %0 Time * 

B. Aipect. Point ia Tinie . 

Action going en . ^ 

State entered upon 

Cofinectire Mcm. * 
PdoaibUft Odntirigend'v + 

Inpoftsible codtingeacy. 


No 0>E PiB- 

TiCTTLAa Tiua. PaasEXT, Past. Pertfai. 
■ na (bJ li tA 

n* 
ki 
me 
kA 
nge 
ngnii 


Bi/ a l^kal cornbimilion of lhe$e jwrtidte id^„ ii $$ posnbk lo 
erpresj afmos/ a?ery shade of meaniritj in teh^ion (o a 


These combinations may be of (i) Time and Aspect, or {ii} Aspect 
and Aspect. 


Let U3 see what ideas are expressed in the first set of Time and 
Aspect and the order in which they are combined. 

(1) To express Present, Past, and Future time in reference to a 
point in time “ na or to duration in time ** ki or to state entered 
iipon the fwie particle is affixed to the auxilinrif fcuwa 

and the m^iin verb takes the asped particle. 

The following table shows how logical it is. 


T^dle H.— 

" ijf Relation to Timti* i.e. 

B -h A 

^nEi^ 

1 No OXE 




THi E DC FAE- 

Peesext 

PjUT 

Fctcee 


TICtftAa 


j 


ReJWrqnca to Time 

-rK- 



-tE' 

R^ereaw to Point In 


1 


' 

Tittw 

tW#ren« to Aettoh 
goiHE Cili—dunti^d, or 
Hepc^UiTo option . 

2>tate npon 

.T1* 

-nAkEjwjt-iu- 

1 -likE|W4-IXA- 

-tEkuwE-:aE. 

-ki 

.me 

-nEkuwE^kir 

^dlfi 

-likuwE^ki- 

-likuvm-DiE 

^tEkdWE-ki^ 

-lEkuwA^mp 
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If the !{]<!&!» expressed in the above purtieies are put into English 
two facts will become apparent:— 

(i) That one particle in Swahili may express several English 

tenses, i,p, in English, state may be expressed bv:_- 

They are sleeping. A Present Imperfect, 

They are lost, Indefinite. 

They have arrived. „ Perfect. 

They know. Indefinite. 

All the« are expressed by one and the same particle in Swahili, 
i.e. tbc "me" particle, because “me" expresses State entered upon 
(n) the other hand one English tense may express several 
Ideas m Si^hili. The sentence;* The son shone " may be expressed 
in three iMercnt ways in Swahili, according to whether a point in 
tune IS indicat^ or a repetitive idea or merely a reference to time. The 
spea -er uses the particles which best express the idea he wishes to 
convy, and in keeping with the context. 

We will now illoatrate the particles in Table II in sentences. A 
perusa 0 t ^ will make plain the futility of limiting the meaning 
of any one tense” in Swahili to that conveyed by its English title, 
and in addition the absurdity of labelling Swahili verb forms with 
the names of English tenses. 

^bels, however, are necessary to enable the verb forms to he 

IZt be used 7 If we gather up 

the conveyed ^ the basic particiea we shall see that there is 
Cdourlesa reference to Time in Present. Past. Future. 

^ Past. Future. 

Future to liration and/or Repetition in Present, Past, 

(iv) IW«.K» » State i„ p„, p 

Therefore, they could be spoken Of as 

Reference Forms. Duration Forms. 

Thesn A tv ®iTO 9 . State Forms. 

These are merely tontative suggestions. 

worth and «*»phcagM,n of the English 

OKI. and .tarh ^ 

No Pj-BTfCTLAB THfI 


Label, 

RrfriYBtf. 

UurAtifta 

Sijitr 


PAimcLE, 


-kl 
■ ntr 


viziiHi !f 
AlipilA iiJLijiOfnm 

AWwiiitiji rtipo hiJti ■* 


1*0 you p&tkd w&U or C4iti you 
wAd wtU I 

He by rcadiiu. 

ytm rrtd thif boofe r 
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n^fwvdcr 

-TIA 

L'nowma nini t 

Pfiiftt 

-imkuwB-nA 

Ndid wikAtl kaidA huQ 

dAopoJhcKW anammt^r 

Duntidn 

-cAkuwA-ki 

Hao 1 ! KlU uLtd 

WhJtipDinA 

ktilwn 1 

fettle 

-nif 

UnuHim ? XdJyd ni- 


WhHt yflu nftdlng ^ 

II !£ £t H lime Jifc« thii, wl^ti 
jxm arc p]3^a^«4 in mding 
tiuit yen Hj3Qul.if, etff. 

Yt», ihfj AFP 
aIwa^a frftding i reading 

mom till nigbt. 

Hato j-oij ™4? Ye*, 1 

Jiair-tf JtuI fwl. 


Pa5T 


Hffrrrnce 

Paint 

Da ration 


Statp 


li 

-Ukowm-M 

-Ukti«rm-ki 


likuirA-mp 


UIiMDu linf t 
^i/ipoknim juMapma 

Jjuyi nLEiImm nlAt- 

PODIA kntifA. 
Kwanu mJiivim 

AOAA JnF 4 Ul 
hftZDiomi I 

Nilipo£kA» yeyn mlikv- 
mz ANKkwiaiu ]p- 

All'Itiwa ameiiiALiinA U 
mkewp. 


IfliTnm did y™ read ? 

Ju^ u I htaa mding aodiootk 
mmo to Dif, 

i wm leading thm whe^h of 
^TAtcniiiy^ 

Formefiy ymi db«| to nad. 
w^hy do yon not ftad nown- 
d*y p t 

Wh^d r urined hfr liAd Already 

read it. ^ 

He vu iLcrompafiifd by kli 
iriffr. 


Firrt'nE 


K«fcTVfVC« 


Point 

-twkawA-iiA 

I>mmtion 

-tAkUWAki 

NtAte 

-tAkuwA-me 


Ni/«M003A cboo diako. 

Wakuidi kujibidiiiiA 
waioi^tiu waoa'iteEa 
huaoEEM, 

Kik aiku alalntfina adrt^ 
aoma. 

La! Uiiende naeho 
kwA knwn kabnla 
UtakuwA Lojafika^ 
}*ajftr atoirHwi %m^ 
kwiaha bom kilo 
chtko. 


I will md yonr book. 

If tbpy contidue to work hmrd 
tkem Will eam^ a day wlwii 
^ thty will be able to read. 
ETrry day ffom now nnvarda 
be wiU read 

No, don't taka Lt becaiuie 
htftmyau can atri^'o be wlU 
hATe Already lOad tbe book. 


It should be noted here thot the " me " form is often used idiomatjctilly 
to express what to an English mind requires a -itkuwa-mo ” tense. 
The idiomatic or graphic use of these teases does not affect the fore¬ 
going set out of verb fonm. The explanation is a simple one; for 
when so used the African is viewing the action complete, or the state 
complete at the time referred to in the narrative. It must be 
remembered also that the same sequence of tenses is nO't the (tn t r ^ B 
in Swahili as in English. The following is an example of the graphic 
or idiomatic use of the " me” tense : When the witch doctor heard 
that Kintn had atnttd. Yule mchawi aliposilria kuwa Kintn amewasili. 

TJie ** a ” and “ na " tenaea are also used m this graphic way. 
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Ta£L£ III. — O^E ** Pa^clb ik Relation to AsoriiEa^ le, E -h E 



Co^nfEcnvE 

State 

POSSCELE 

COJmjfaEscv 

l^rOS^IBLE 

CosrrrsoESCT 

Bedtc oa 
DDSATIO ir 

E^crGZLi:^ 

Fpint 

■ka 

-knwft-itA. 

■nw 

■ A ■ 


-n^li 

-ki 

-kEwA- 

DuratioEi 

State 

-kAWi~ki< 

-nlrkuwB^ 

ki- 

-iiiie- 

^i^kuwK- 

m 'k r m m 

-n^likywA^ 

4 ■ i i ■ ■ 

llA^. 

kL 

kin- 






tnta 


N.B.—Tables 11 and III are set out together on page 857. 


The principle governing the order in which one aapcct particle 
13 combined with another h the same as that which relates to 
aspect particles in relation to time. 

The following sentences make this clear 

The “ka" oa Co^skcitte Pjjiticzli 


Rrf«rtn« 

-kA 

HainiAi aUkti'mdA du- 
kviE akfinunnA chid. 

Huniii to the abop and 

bought Bornc 



'kawA -lu 

WawiH iralifiitakiniili, 
Wfkkawa wafo^kiMbLi 
chmi yet mAjL 

Two (hippckA^ put Up wilh 
iDAtteiA for A tiitifr, «±kd tlw^n 
m-ades thyir wmy off uinlrr 

Walcr. 


t>aniti(Hi 

-kavA -kl 

- % e RA mbwB akazicll 
kumrualiA lUL kihtlhb- 
hkft Mpobe airawD 
AJhcDjdA, Akittftama 
huko na hukd. 

Tic hyrmi wient on running 
nnd the do^ continued lo 
folluw, and Mpoko.^ toop kept 
on goingp looking hm and 

IhceeL 

i 

State 

dtiwn -mt 

... k4tA wnfnwik wamt^ 
fika mnkiLmc ya 
kuKniL 

... until At length thej boeatite: 
of ago. 

i 


(There are many other uses of the “ ka ” form which should 1» 
studied, but which are not relovaut to the subjeot^matter of this 
article.) 


Tub “hr " or SriTR 


Referrnce 

l>Djatic^n 

-me 

-lUrkifWa -k] 

UtActafuta viiuri t 
Tftnipt iiku ib wain 
weji)^i wamekuwA 

WAlntAfliU IiId 
ftbimo. 

Have you iitArchcd WeII t 
Etet since thEn uuiiit ppopic 

bavE ifttn looking fwr ine pit^ 


TttK 

eiT Prkg^utLE OoTiTxsoayrv 

Utimnvx 

^ngc 

Laitf kkfun. ninpi>kuWA 
kiulhfi ninrgfjua U 
kuTanvo- 

If otb' I w*ff judge [ ihuuld 
know vkul to do. 

State 

-ftgrkuwa 

,me 

Uotiaje T Ii^pekv^ 

i huka jnote pamc^ 
u ingeknTA raluAi 
IcutihifAdk i aya uat«f 

How don it itrikfr you ? 
WdnJd it be to lake 

CATV o|all tbo vcffww ifall hA4l 
COEii^ dotum togetkiT- 
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ftefwnw 

DuEotiodi 

or 

nppfftitiTF 


TnK IstrtsssiBU Co^sTCfqKSPt 


,na*li KaniJl uw^ifil/yaribu nn' 

^Llbinda. 
.TunlULUir^ Laiti 

Tki wtikw ttn** h*' 

knpA" 

tida. kiirudi kaw. 


If ycm IumS tried wDold 

luirv mrtiUipHi it. 

For Lf tW had mAdQ * ptmU^ 
of ™t they wwuld 

not hate bciCfi flbki to cUmo 
bomB again. 


The " si ” Uioo 


Rofer^rve? -lii 

Poiat -Idwa-na 

I^atmtion -kiwA^kl 

SUte -kiafa-fne 


YalfpfttikiiAa 

Wxn||:i w* iniifOffl^ ai 
vin^i WA ndllir a* 
nvatunda yairrBKt ya- 
rttfpatikaii* kWA 

namaa Idi. 

Xilfint nifrtcDfdAr 

KiU dakikm a AO & 
i litulazioiu liivi' 

mama kwa tuwa 
tuih'wg LumrAtinAini- 
ahwA na pdliiL 


Tb«' bciing piwnrabhj^ if 
tliov ate pracuxahlt^ 

Nambetn of haaaiui t|wS 
ImplilH a glat in. bmaiinafi^ 
and iPMing ttlRt Ihey are at 
pkr&Maii to hfr Haii in tbia 
ra«hioa . . . 

1 \VUie going 

F-reiy fitw miimfciM we were 
obfiged to atop bKiuw of 
being stopped by the pakiM. 


It is inteieating to note how the order of the forniAtive particles 
affects the meaning. Let us take, for esample, " -rackuwa-iri ’* and 
“ -kiwa-me ”. In the former the duration idea is in the main verb. 
“ Wamckuwa wekisoma "—they have been reading. In the btter 
" Waldvfa irameaonia '' the state idea, is in the mam wrb. They 
being in a state of having read, or as in idioinatic EngUah, They 
having read. 

In addition to the above particles, there arc others, which when 
affixed to the auxilinry “ kuwa " aw capable of imparting countless 
shades of meaning to the verb stem. Such as: huwa; *li; *kali 
{or ngali) ; ngswa j and the copula " niAll of these can be com* 
biued with one or all of the “ na ", " Id ", and " me " forms. Space 
does not alloa* for an iUnstratton of each of these forms. 

And by varying the stem or root of the aaxiliaiy a still richer 
variety of verb forms emerge, widi numerous shades of mcaaing- 
"kwisba", “ kupata", “kuja", "kweada", all of these ate 
frequently used as auxiliaries. 


NEoanox 

(i) Negation is expressed by means of formative particles: — 
(o) By prefixing formative “ ha " to the subjective prefix and by 
changing final “ a " of the verb to " i " (except in 1st person, when 
"ni" becomes" si"). 
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(A) By Adding particie ” si ” as aa lofiE ia the subjunctive mood 
and relative forms. 

(ii) Theae formatives express negatioa mthout r^ion ta (mm. 
It is a mistake commouly made to apeak of the verba with suffix " t" 
as a " preset ” negation. It has no tense infix and ewtwyj no (tme 
imfiicalim. It indicates negation of various shades of meaning which 
are diflerefitiated in English si-aUdi — “ I cannot hear " as well as 

I do Dot hear ”, 

(iii) If negation is spoken of in telation to a point in time in 
Ptwt or Future the aoiUiary takes the time infix followed by the 
principal verb expressed in negation. 

(iv) If negation centres around a repetitive idea or duration in 
time, then the auxiliary is e.tpre8sed in the negative and the 
principal verb remains in the affirmative. See table, p. 85T. 

Enough has been written to show that the ” idea ” approach U 
both logicai and workable. 

In a later article further characteristics of Swahili will be examined, 
such as reduplication, principles underlying word order, and other 
syntactical points. .Auxiliary verlts and the formative functions of 
suffixes and prefixes of nouns derived from verbs will also be discussed. 
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Surrey of the Language Groups in the 
Southern Sudan 

By A, X. Ti'cker 

TT Laa been the cqstom of linguists to divide African languages into 
^ three main hivere— " Sudanic,” “ Hamito-Semitic,” and " Bantu 
Of these the Bantu languages show the greatest continuity and the 
Sudauic languages the least. 

The Southern Sudan may be regarded as one of the most interesting 
of African fields for the comparative linguist and anthropologist, for 
it is here that the Eastern “ Sudanio ” and the Western “ Hamitic ” 
races meet, and it is here also that one finds that peculiar wedge of 
people who, for want of a better term, are called “ Nilots ", 

The aim of thia article will be to group together those Southern 
Sudan languages which show undeniable affinities, and, by applying 
phonetic and linguiatic criteria, endeavour to allocate these groups 
places within the categories of .African languages. For this purpose it 
will be necessary, first, to determine on the necessary criteria. 

Defixition or a SuDAmc Laxouage 

It would appear that linguists in tlie past have been content to 
group under the general term *' Sudanic ” all Central .African languages 
which cannot fit aDotber grouping, and then to state that the main 
chamctcristia of Sudanic languages is their extraordinary divergence 
one from another. Thus vocabulary similarity as a criterion is per¬ 
missible within only a very restricted range, while other criteria allow 
for such anomolics os isolative Languages in the Xorth-East Congo, 
inflected languages (with full personal verb conjugation and noun 
cases) around Labe Chad, and almost Bantu-like noun class systems 
in the Western Sudan. 

With such a wealth of criteria available, the definition of 
"Sudanic” must needs be arbitrary. Westennanti, however, has 
already given a lead with the following five points (see fli> 

also The ShiUuk People) which we may do well to 

follow >: — 

(1) Sudanic languages are monosyllabic, each word consisting in 
One syllable. 

(f!) Each syllable or word consists in one consonant and one vowel. 

' Tilt Shillvi Piofti, (n S5. 
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(S) They arc iaokting, that is they ha^ no inflection, and only 
few formative elements ^ the '' ebaa-prefixes " of the Bantu-lan^ges 
and of some Hamitic langti^g^^ abaent. 

(4) They have no ^minatical gender. 

(5) Intonation ia prevailing in a higher degree than it h in Bantu 
and Hamitic langnages. 

To this, for the purposes of this art iele, may be added the following 
characteristicsj upon which most nnihorities are agreed *:— 

Phonetics and Word-structure 

(6) Characteristic consonantal pounds are the labio-velara kp and 
tjb and the imploaivcs "6 and \L 

(7) Noun formatives are few, the most common being the prefix a- 
which forms nouns ont of verbs. For the rest, new conceptions are 
formed by simply combining two or more given words, the 
diminutive is achieved by siiffixing the word for ** your^ 

(8) The singular and plural of nouna is not distinguished, or else 
number is shown by adding a noun or pmnouu {usually third i>ers, pL)^ 
The most common plural formatives arc the voweb a and i or a nasal. 

(9) Case in noqns is shown either by the position in the sentence 
or ebe by combination with another noun in the form of a post¬ 
position. 

(10) There are no derivative verb species, except where the idea 
of motion to or from the speaker h implied^ when the verba to 
oome and “ to go *' w'ill bo confibined with the main verb. Similarly 
the dative idea is obtained by combination with the verb ** to give 

(11) Verb conjugation for person consists in merely pronoun + 
verb stem. 

(12) Tenses arc few in number, but the tense particles cover more 
than the mere idea of time, 

(13) Tbete is no pssaive form uf the wrb, and the passive idea 
is expressed by a circumlocution. 

Sentence-slriiictHfc 

(14) The normal sentence order is cither subject + wrb + object 
or subject + object + verb. 

(15) The possessor (genitive or nomeu Fectum) prcc^es the 

* I am dMpif Indeblwl to Frof*wor Wwtflfmitliti for golo^ dvef ibe S18, uf thEs 
with me. md idu fat tbe t’wn of the MS. of bin own ftrtlck tmJ 

dtf .ViwfnMpividWn whle^h gots Euto thpH pointB in grrsler 

detail! and to whSch the fWMiefr ii he™ wfcmed. At further Bouioe I hart iwed Df r Alii™ 
WcniFri troniisF S4rimHrf q^idf MrlaUom^kip <if African 
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pa!»3es3ed (ndmen regens) in tbe genitive fxjnatnietbn, Thia applies 
also to the poswaalve ndjectivo. 

(Ill) The adjective may precede or follow the noun it qnalifiea. 

Definition of a HAinric Language 

Although there eeem to be very few bnguage^ which are truly 
and thoroughly Hamitb, authorities seem to be more certain on 
what are " Hhmitic ” characteristics than in the case of Sndanic 
languages. For convenience 1 shall use the same numbering as above, 

(1) Homitic roots may be moDosyllabiCp disyllabic, or even tri- 
syUabie. 

(2) The popular consistency of a root seems to be three conaouants, 
with mtervening vowels as in Semitic^ though many roota have only 
two consonants. 

(3) Hamitic languages are highly inflected, mostly by means of 
prefixed and suffixes, though votvel change (Abbnt) U by no means 
tmicoininon^ 

(4) They have grammatieal gender—masculine and feminine.^ 
Combined with this is the phenomenon knoum as Polarky^ whereby 
a noun may be masculine in the singular and femiuine in the plural, 
or vice vema. 

(5) Dynamic accent play? a greater role than intonation ^ 

(6) Characteristic consonantal sounds of both Hamitic and 
Semitic languages are the phartmgeal “ emphntJe ** sounds (ft’CAS- 

laute), as typified by Arabic ^ ^and 

(7) There ore many noun formntivee. 

(8) The singular and plural of nouns is distinguished by a multitude 
of formative elementa^ mostly suffixes. 

(9) Caae relationsbip is often shown by suffixes^ applied either 
to the noun or to the verb. 

(10) Each verb may have derived species, formed mostly by 
suffixes or Ablaut. 

(11) Person in verb conjugation is showm by prefix (as iu Semitic) 
or by suffix, 

(12) Tenses are shown by means of prefixes and suflises, 

* Far the of idnia covered by ihne iwo terma, Ree Mfinhof, Dit SpraeMn 
dSif |l. 22 ci Beq, Chet^iled dwWKion &ti thie lAngiiiige ramily will l» 

found in De Jja^tiy Heons 0" ChatQtitnMic€ of iht MamHic See aka 

Werrwi VyeicM, “WfiM iKhd Httmitonspronheil t" (A/rwCiJ, ISiaS); C- Broekcl nmnn, 

'* Giht « einefi ImjnitiiHhGn Sprachctamiu ? {Anlhropoaf 1032) j Martel C<»iH‘n» 
" ditofl ClwrBiliqtisa " de f/iwf. efej Lang, cl afr., I 033 S. 
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(13) Ther<? is a distinct form of the verb for the passive. 

(14) The fiomal sentence order is verb +aub|ect + object. 

(15) The possessor follows the possessed m the getutive con¬ 
struction and k tLSiLally linked to it by meana of a genitive particle. 

(16) The adjective follows the doan it qualifies, 

(17) There is one ohawcterfetic of moat Aj&ican languageSp which 
has been cited as Siidanic, HainitiC:^ and Bantu, reapectivaly^ on varloua 
occosiodS, viz. the use of vocal imagcaonomatopoeic words ’** 
“descriptive adverbs radicals’’* to bring ont or intensify the meaning 
of ordmajry verbs and adjectives. It k quite probable that these 
exclamatoT}^ words are characteristio of the JV^^o element in oil three 
language families. Therefore their absence in any Afneau language 
i$ more remarkable than their piesedce^ 

There are, roughly speaking, eleven decided language “ groups ” * 
in the Sonthem Sudan (exclusive of several as yet unpkeed languages) 
and their speakers are to 1 m found mostly in the three provinces Upper 
Kile {&1,100 square miles)* Bahr el Ghazal (94,000 square Qiites)^ and 
]iIoDga1la {54 t 900 square miles]. These groups may be arranged 
under four headings, according as the speech cbarocterktica conform 
with the criteria given above. Thus we have 

Sudanic languages i — 

(1) The Moru-Madi group. 

(2) The Bongo-Bakn group. 

(3) The Ndogo-Bviri group. 

(4) Zande. 

Nilotic lauguages :— 

(5) Dinka. 

(6) Nuer. 

(7) The Shilluk-Achob group, 

NiloHamitic languages:— 

(8) The Bari dialects. 

(9) The Lotuko dialects. 

(10) The Topotha-Turkana group. 

Fourth category (as yet unplaced}:— 

(11) The Didinga-Beir group. 

It must not for a moment be thought that bnguoge groups 

i ^ gtmp i* to be imdcntocKl hf sr & mimb*r of languid mnd dbilMif 

wHh clow ^inmjltirAl mnd TnimbiilAiy AlBiiitiEfli, to thr point of COmplDte or piutisi 
tnntuaJ ItitcUigibilitT. TTiii low defiottion onibnim bJh, of conrw, tbt Idem, of m 
rommoo oH|niui] Ungnag«, whctbliF ncfciul or hypotiKtiCftl. 
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fiPcessarDy confine tliem^lvea within politieaL boundaries; con¬ 
sequently almost all the Southern Sudan languages have affinities in 
French Equatorial AiHca^ Belgian Congo^ Uganda, Tanganjdbap 
Kenya, and Abyssinia, The interesting point is, however, that these 
affinities are all relatively near geographically, and are all sharply 
dehned within their own areas. There is no grand spread of any one 
group throughout the length and breadth of Central Africa^as, for 
instance, in Bantu —although future investigation in the area between 
the Sudan and Lake Chad may ptKssjbly bring to light more continuity 
than has at first been suspected. 

For my Sudan population statistics 1 am very grateful to the 
Sudan Education Department and to the Governors of Provinces, 
who pim'ided me with the latest figures at their dispo^L In the 
case of some of the smaller tribes an attempt has eridentlv been 
made at an exact census. In other cases only the number of 
paym is given ; in such cases a fair estimate of tribal strength may 
be obtained by multipl 3 ^ng the number of taxpayers by five. 

These figures are to be regarded, on the whole, as only approximate, 
and in fact some of them differ considerably from those given in the 
■ ' Report of the Kejaf Language Conference those given in Seligman’s 
Pfi^m Tribes of ffte Nilotic Sudan., and again from figures which 
I collected from local authorities three years ago. I enter them here 
as the latest governmental cstiinate. 

The location of the tribes and sub-tribes is obtained largely itom 
personal investigation during and 1 am deeply indebted to 

the various local authorities, who spared no pains to help me make 
©nt tribal maps for each district. 

My Uganda and Tanganyika statistics have been taken from the 
1931 census returns of those countries^ 

My Kenya statistics have been obtained tlirough the Idndnesa of 
the Government of Kenya Colony, and show Hie estimated strength 
of the ^^ions tribes m the Colony as on the 31st of December, 1933. 

The Belgiao Government has also very kindly provideii me with 
the latest population figure of the non-Bantu tribes in the north¬ 
east comer of the Belgian Congo, 

THE EASTERN SITIIANIC LANGUAGES 
Westermann, in his Charatter tmd Einteiluiiff der Sudonsprarben^ 
gives four sorts of Sudaaic language. I shall not try to relegate the 

* Uihbr a comliinHl grant tram tlifr tntrnmtEimiil Inatltutv of AfHcan 
And Cultunn i.nd the Sthaod of OHmUI StuJira. 
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languoges dealt with here t* any particular category or catvgones 
within his Sndamc family, but cuerely state that the affinity any one 
group beats any other, either inside or outsido the Southern Sudan, 
is of the slightest superficially, ciC^t in the case of the Bongo-Baka 
group and the Moni-Madi group, which show a fair amount of 
vocabulary and grammatical correspondence. The term " Eastern " 
is therefore used here in a strictly geographical sense, and implies 
merely the territorial position of the speakers of these languages as 
against other Sudanic trilies to the west. 

The Sudanic tribes la the Southern Sudan, with the exception of 
the A 2 ande, have suJTered much from slave raids ftom the north and 
invasions from the south. Hence they ore very small and much 
scattered. Although most of them have settled down now, a few of 
the smaller ones are still on the move, and localization of them is 
difficult. This is particularly bo in the Western District of the Bahr 
el Ghszal, where the government’s repatriating policy is still at work. 

1. Tub Mobu-Madi Group 

This is a very interesting group of almost mutually understondablc 
languages, which stretches in a horse-shoe bend from Amadi to Yei 
in Mongolia Province, through the north-oaatern corner of the Belgian 
Congo and the north-western corner of Ugnnda, and back into 
Mongalla Province, Opari District. These languages and dialects seem 
to fall into three suh-groups, which may for convenienoc be called the 
*■ Northern or Moru dialects ”, the " Central languages ", and the 
” Southern or Madi languages ”. 

The Moru Diatetts {29,000 epealers) 

The districts Auiadi and Maridi In Mongalla Province are the 
home of the Moru speakers, who are as follows: — 

The (Mr)Ro)^IizA (l,&00 taxpayers) live sooth-east of Amodj 
under Chief Ndarago. Their dialect is now the language of crlueation 
in the mission schools. 

The {MoroIRkdiru (1,400 taxpayers) live north of the ^liza 
under Chief Wala. A branch of the Kediru, the Maku'ba, live under 
Chief Roba on the Tapari, 

The XiAEAMA’nl live north of the Kediru on the Tali road under 
Chief Monda. 

Thcae three dialects arc almost identical. 

The MoBOONDRt (700 taxpayers) live west of the Miaa under Chief 
Kgeie. 
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The 'Bou'ba (300 taNpa^ei:^} live 90 uth of the ^liza^ adjoiiimg 
Pojiila territory, iiDder Chief Jattibo. 

Theae two dialects are alioost identical. 

The Monoiki] (400 taxpayers) live west of the MorodiidTi on the 
road to Maridi m two small sections under ChietB Agaog^'a and 
Okupoi respectively* Another small section of the Mim is to be found 
living between them. 

The (Moiio)WA^ni (325 taxpayens) are scatt-ered about north of 
Maridi under the Chiefs Okupoi and Madragi. Many so-caQed Wadi 
are really H^Iorokodo, and speak a Eongo-Baka language. 

These two dialects are almost identical, and nearer Motodndri 
than In fact, Moroondri is more representative of the majority 

of Moru dialects than Mi^p and has more afiinities with Avukaya 
on the one hand and JIadi on the other^ 

Th^ Central Sidhffroup {S3,000 speakers) 

The Avtjkava ^ live m two sections between Maridi and Yei. The 
OjiLA branch (G50 taxpayers) live largely between the Noam and the 
Olo FtiverSj but reach as far east as Chief Wajo; another smaller 
section is to be found north of Chief Madragi. The OjigG branch 
(700 taxpayers) live just north of Yd, but there is a small section 
of theset called Agamoro, living on the outskirts of Mundu country", 
south of Maridi. 

The Keleko ^ (real name .Ma'ui) (1,113 taxpayers) are to be found 
west of \ ei 1 they extend into the BelgiarL (Auigo, where a section is 
to be found south of Aba (9,138), in the territory Altir-Lugwara* 

It ia doubtful whether the Bore have separate tribal existence. 
The various eicattered clumps seem to speak either Reliko or Pojulu 
according to the people they live among. I am told that there is a 
Bori rain-makers clan among the iloru, whoiae graves resemble those 
of Kakwa rain-niakers* 

The Logo (some 60,000) are mostly to be found in the Congo in the 
triangle of country between Aba, Faradje, and Watsa, where there 
seem to be four sections of them. A few Logo are to be found eel 
\ ei District of Mongalla Province. The Belgian Goverument statistics 
conceridng this tribe arc as follows *— 

" In the territory of tbe Logo^Dongo (head township, Faradje) 
there are 75,531 inhabitants, of whom 62,941 are indigenous. They 

* AroLknnor Akika>-« " ii tatd to bo a Z*edi? idekniLm& for thr OjiU mi 
Ojige. The name " K-eliko'' u of ohsrurt Drigio. 
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are divided into Logo-AgambJ (19,976), Logo-Doka (31,510)^ Bari- 
Logo (4j292), and Dongo-TedcmTi (7,168).” 

The Central languages are not so clo^ly tied m the Moru dialects, 
Keliko and Logo are on the whole mutuallj understandable, but 
Avukaya can only be understood with an effort, forming as it does 
a bridge between these languages and the Moru dialects. 

The Modi SiA-grcup {240,000 ^p&tker^} 

The LuGBAJtA (also called " Lugwari **) live in the North-E^ 
Congo (50,844) with centre Am, and extend into the West Nile District 
of Uganda with centre Arua (139,348). A few (171 taxpaj^rs) are 
to be found in A^'ei District. 

Tlie Madi (pronounced 3lA^Dl) of Uganda (40,307) are to be found 
in Aiivu County, West Me Djstrictt and also in greater or lesser 
numbers through most of the north-east counties in Oulu Dbtrict, 
They extend into the Sudan into the western section of Opari District, 
Mongalla ProWnce (1,022 taxpayers)^ 

There seem to be two main dialects of Madi in the Sudan: — 
Ma'di Loeai spoken by Chiefs Surur, Odego, and I to Gaperi (2,000); 
Ma^ui PANPlSEftt spoken by Chiefs Dar, Ibern, Geri Nyani Kuyu 
(5,000). Jla'di Lokai is most like Uganda MadJ, and is the language 
of education in mkabn schools in Opari District, lla'di Paudikeri 
has more m common with Moru [Moroondri dialect). I have heard of 
a third dialect, ’Burulo, said to be spoken around XLmule^ but was 
unable to follow it up. The few' w^ords I met w*ith were like Pandlkert, 

The Lcxu'no (766 taxpayers) constitute the vanguard of the Madi 
penetration into Opari District^ and now appear left high and dry 
on the Luluba Hills, 40 miles south-east of Juba and west of the 
Lokoya, Their dialect ia more like Pandikeri than Lokai, with some 
Pojulu Tocabulary borrowings. 

All these three languages are mutually understandable to a fairly 
high degree. As a matter of fad;, all the Moru-Madi languages [with 
the exception of Lendu, which shall be discussiKi separately) are 
closely related that any speaker of one would very soon be able to 
adapt himself if brought to live among speakers of another.* 

The Lendu also belong to the Moru-Madi group, but their Language 
cannot be underattsod by the other members, having undergone 

* My qastioningB (sf tptlLlrr. wbpm I had with me whili! on lOUr. dicilwd 

1hi« fact that, of all the Maru-Modl buigiiiig<« whm w|fn? tq hJttt, be gql na 

b«t with Ahu)uky% find Modi, bat found Loga ment difficQlt to iuidi?nt&na. He 
himMlf wu a Mciroanilri. 
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violent phonetic changes vrhich have resulted in a "spitting’* pro* 
noncUtion of syllables containing cousdqants only, which cause great 
trouble to would-be scribes. The Lendu live in the Congo, west of 
Lake Albert (151,925) with centre Djugu, whUe a smaller branch 
(5,985) are to be found in j:Vlur-Lugwara territory; some have over¬ 
flowed into (mostly) the West Nile District of Uganda (2,870). Their 
real name is 'Bale or ’BaLEjeORU, and their language is 'Baatoa or 
or ’BatETltA. They have often been erroneously classiiicd as Bantu. 

2. Tjie Boxgo-Baka*Bagir»i Group 

The members of this group are the moat scattered and diverse 
of any, and mutual understanding, except in a few cases, is absent. 
By comparison of vocabulary and grammar, however, one can easilv 
ascertain such members as are on record. 

The Bongo in Schweinftirth's time were evidently far more 
numerous than now (3,192). At present they are to be found mainly 
m two small settlements, one, under Chief Sabun, on the Bussere 
Ri\‘er just- south of Wau and extending south along the Bo road, and 
the other larger settlement further east, near Tonj. under Chief Kerasit. 
There is also an isolated colony in the Lori country, near Eumbek. 
The now extinct Mirrtr (Wetu) were Bongo speakers, as far as can 
be ascertained. 

The Baka (2.3S0 taxpayers) live fairly thickly around hlaridi and 
extend almost to Yei, There is another section of them in the north¬ 
east comer of the Belgian Congo (4,000). 

The Baka form the southern end of a linguistic chain, stretching 
up through .Moru country to Rumhek. Those that live in the hfqru 
district cause most confusion to inv'estigators :— 

The Morokoco (625 taxpayers) live on the Amadi-51aridi road 
just vrest of Amadi, under Chief Hassan. 

The (MoRo)Brn, also under Chief Hassan, live north of .\madi 
on the Tab road. 

The Ma'w 1 bve north of these, and the (Moro)Wira farther 
north, both tribes under Chief Dokolo. 

The Ma'du bvc with the Lakama’di under Chief Roba. 

These five small tribes are al] called " lloru ”, and consequeutlv 
are often confused with the true .\Ioru, The languages Morokodo 
and Ma’di are abnost identical, while Biti, Wira, and Ma’du may be 

^ Net to be tonfowd iritli the JU’di of Operi district, whose luigiugc bejonn to 

the Moiti-MRdi grpop. 
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pouped together* The^ five dialects are the moat do^ly connected 
of all the Bongo-Baka group- 

The X YAM vs A (600 taxpayers) live north of the Wim, also under 
Chief Dokolo, but theLr language ir not so closely allied. 

The northern section of this Ilngiiistic chain m composed of the 
« Rumbek Jur ^ (7,194), stretching from just north of the Xjramusa 
to Kumbek in the Bahr cl Ghazal They consist of four small tril>e3 
(heinmed in on ^he north by the Ngok EHuka and on the east by the 
Agar and Atwot) :— 

The Lori live north-west of the Xyamusa along the old \IvoIo- 
Gnop roadt the LaIJ close to them* Tlieir languages are almost 
identical. 

The "BELt and the Son, speaking practically identical languages, 
live just south of Rumbek, the 'Beli being north of Toinya post and the 
Sofi south of it-^ 

Of these "'Jnr " languages, 'Beli and Sofi are most like Bongo* 
while Lori and Lali are much more like Xyamusa and the scHcalled 
Moru dialecta* 

Such are the main mrtnhera of the Bouga-Baka group in the Sudan. 
Of late, however, some interesting infonnation on the very confused 
population of the Western District of the Bahr el Ghazal has come to 
light ;— 

The YiTiu* (l*124)p Bi3faA (pronounced "' Biga"*) (633), Kara 
( 328), and, leas definitely* the Runoa (150), Aja (T28), and Nounouli 
(1^052) ahow reniarkablG vocabulary resemblance to Bongo and 
Baka* though no gramioatical material is as yet forthcoming. These 
tribes ure for the most part an overflow hom tribes in French 
Equatorial Africa — the boundary is very near. 

The SiNYAR,^ who live on the border of Darfur and French 
Equatoriai Africa at Mogororo {lat* 12 X.)* show a vocabulory 
resemblance also. This seems to be the only language in Darfur or 
Kordofan to do so. 

Outside the Southern Sudan, enough vocabulary evidence has Keen 

1 Not to tflnfewd wilh the ^ilhili.jiptnkiTi^ ”Jnr'- ^LdO) Ewmr UVq, Thf 
word Jnr'^ mean* ilran^r ” \n Dinkft, nnd lljtikn wppl>' the term to wll 
rortigiiFn rierpl EnroptaM himI Ar^\m. 

* or JiJl tritts Bell fitl? tin? ntltnrrDuiL Sttigman mi^nt ions Atiotlfier 

tribe, GuRnr, liritig Wfctft njf Mtolo, And iptftking a dJAbet Akin to Mlllu [Poffan Tribri 
<}/ thi NMiC Sudaiu, p* I wia utuhle to locfttc tkii tribe, 

* ProiTl infonnation ffupplird me hy FathefA Simon! AtwJ Sanlandrta. 

* From Jiypplied mo by F, itpca^dbejit and A. J. Arkell. of iht 

SudAn pAlitkaJ SeirSw, 
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collected by M. Gaodefroy’-Deitioiribynea ^ to pursue this group aloai^ 
the Chari Rivera iti French Oubangui-Chari aa far as Fort Archam- 
bault. The representatives in this area ho classes under the Barma 
^roupt and they comprise the languages Bar^ia, Babalia, Dissa, 
BuLALAp and tbe midtitudinoiis Sara dialects {Sara Deaj^S^ Sara 
Gul^ip Sara Bal, Sara Lab, Ksba, Horo, Ngama, Val^, T^l^, and Tan^). 

Fiimlly* soutb'Osst of Labe Chad, are the Bagirmj {;K),000)p whose 
language also shows considerable resemblance to BongOp as abcady 
re marked by Gadcn.* To this language is related that of the Kekoa 
and Kuka on Barth's evidonco.^ 

On the strength of the above data I should suggest as a tentative 
mme for this huge belt of Sudanic languages, the combination 

Bongo-Baginui ” or “ Bongo-Baka-Baglrmi ns embodying the 
most important Eastern and Western members of the group. 

3. The Kdogo-B^^ri Geoup 

This group consists of four dialects, so closely alUcd as to be 
mutually inteUigible. The area covered by thU language group is 
roughly that of the Central District of Babr el Ohfljuil Province, with 
centre Wan* 

The Ndooo (2,1(14) bve a few miles west of Wan (where the Wau- 
Dcim Zubeir road crosses the Gettl), and at Kayango, 

The Sere (abo caUed Basiri) (1^330) live west of the Ndogo^ where 
the same road crosses the Kpango Biver. 

The Bai (1,120) bve west of the Sere, 

Th e (commonly called Be land also Mvegumba) (3^660) 

^ Dpcnm^fwti* nir Lan^Es de rOvhan^^Vhari. 1 hutff been iible to cam^m 
■BppciH of Bongo gnmmjuf irith nol« lAkxn oa Sara bjr IVD^ofODr \V*nit«rmAnn and 
Iht. 11. Jd UebiMi, and ItAit the iacli3aian of Uut lugvAga m the Bonp^o gioiip. 

* EMUi dc (jrammairf de fa Lanffve GndcEl Wika sbln to note onlj 

the VDcabalftry HimiUn^, hut eampmMm of hie gruMtELar in_y ficM notet lu 
e«tAblijihed the conneetion aII It is interesting to net« hm that,, 

of all tho Bon^-Bnkm languagics in the SudAi 4 Ba^nnl m*mt 4ppltHkch4!fl the Moiokodo 
eub.Rectinn In gnvmmiitiral et-ni^turo; thie hi «xlng that tlwa hi.Eiguij^ 

haw thefflfirlviw been lmr|^b' influenced (in other FospecLi) by Moni-Mndl. 

* Sammlun^ umf CEmlraS-Afrihtnvtahff roi^a^u/anVn. Dr+ Llikai, 

who read thie in 31S., itiionue me frum ptisDiiAl expreienco Ihml BcLxijt, 

Kvk/l* end Monooo (not raoxitiooDd abow}, m slf pmetinUy idcntiisftl And. aLL 
clwly related to Haginni. 

* Tbo name Belxnda is tbc cAUh? of much oonfujifon, a* it is used to denuto 

two tn be*, ipeiUs mg totallr unrelated longua^: the Bnsi (aJad c&Ued ** Miegumha' ‘y 
Bpeakitig A Ndogo ndJAleet, and iht Boa (alod culled ^ Urerodi spoaking a Shillnk 
dialKt, These two tribeB aie iieigbboura, intermany^ ftod mostly know cucb otberV 
languages, howerrr. See my article, ** The Tribal Confuaion omimd Way (Nudbw 
Xoteg oAd yoL xiv^ pt. 1, IftSl), The iwifle ** BdandA'^ le ol Bongo Drigitii 
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live OR the Bekada circular road, which leaves Wau, and after a 
Bauthem detour joma the Deim Zubcir road oear the Getti. Another 
branch of B¥iri mav be found near Deim Zubeir. 

Scattered clusters of all four peoples may be found at interv als on 
the road from Wau to the Zandc coantry arid on the circular roail 
north-west of Tembura. There m also a body of Sene livnng in French 
Equatorial Africa, across the border from Yubu. 

Mention should here be made of the Golo (1.952], who live between 
the Ndogo and Wau, and whose as yet uoptaced language is fast 
dyiug out in favour of Ndogo. 

A The Zaxoe Language 

The Zande language is spoken consistently throughout the southern 
part of the Bahr el Ghazat Province^ and in the neighbouring regions of 
French Equatorial Africa and Belgian Congo, whence the Aitande 
originated. At one time Zande bid fair to oust all the other Sudanio 
languages in the Southern Sudan—the Maridi-Amadi conglomeration, 
the Kdogo languages at Wau, and even a good many of the Western 
District languages. Since the enforced retiremeut of the ^li^nde 
conquerors, however^ these other languages have regained to a certain 
extent their former usage. The Azande in the Sudan (231,000), owing 
to sleeping-fever leg^latlon, are concentrated at Tenibnra, at Yambio, 
and along the Tembnra^Yambio and Yambio-Maridi mads^ 

There is only one aubHjiolect of Zande in the Sudan, spoken by 
the MakaRaka (true name A DIO) (415 taxpayers], who livn between 
Yei and Maridi. 

There are over 500,000 Azande in the Congo, and they form the 
majority of the population in several territories. The Belgian 
Governmental statistics are as follows 

Territoty of the Avungara, centre Ango, 72,527 put of 72,603, 

Territory of the Avum-WainJo, centre Dungu, 175,774 out of 
177,002. 

Territory of the Avuru'Eipa-Amadi-AbaTembo, eeatre Poke, 
93.061 out of 158,900* 

Territory of the Abandia, centre Bondo, 107,839 “ Zaudeized ’* 
Mongwandi. 

Territory of the Modiara, centre Niangara, 72,313, population 
largely of Nilotic origin. 

The Azande in French Equatorial Africa are assessed at about 
' 50,000, but no statistics ate to horid. 

Among the Azande are the descendants of a variety of conquered 
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peoples (such aa the Pambia. Barembo, Huma, Bukiiru),' but the 
proniiocistion of the language varies surprutingly little with locality. 

Other StJDAiac Languages 

The MeaterD District of the BaIu el Ghazal eontRins a CDiifu$ed 
mass of Very smaU tribes* Of these the most important people are 
the Kreesh (KhedjJ (real name Gbaya) ( 6 , 930 )* There are five 
sub-diviMioTis of the Gbaja:— 

The G»aya-xixk 30 once lived pear Deim Zubeir, but have lately 
been mo\T?ci north of Raga. There language has been reduced to 
ttTitiog by the R* C* llission at Deim Zubeir* 

The (Gbaya)N'aka live jie 4 ar Kafia Kinpi, north of the Gbaya- 
Ndogo, Their language is perhaps the most representative dialect. 

The (GBAYA)H<>m\ live on the River Boro, south of the Naka and 
north of the Binga. 

Nesar the Hofrn, and related to them^ live the Yomaugba (People 
of the Hills), the KuTOvvAKAt Boko, and others. 

The W ORO are hunters in the wootla near Deim Zubeir^ 

The Kreish Language is not confined merely to the Gbaya, but baa 
spread over other small tribes aa well. It lias nothing in eonmion with 
Baya or Gbaya (Maodjia) in Ouhangni-Chari. 

iVfter the Kreisht the Band a are the most importnot people 
( 5 j 980 ), They live between the Rivers BLri and Sopo, and are directly 
related to the Bancb of Oiibangui-Cliari (and hence, petliapsp to the 
Sfbwaka* BaD 2 iri, and Monjoiobo),* 

Other unplaced Western languages are FERt:H 3 HE ( 3 > 200 b Inhri 
( related to Ferogho); Shayu and Monoaivat. about which almost 
nothing is known. 

Among the Baka in Maridi, ako north of Yei, live the SIundu 
( l, 8 fil taxpayers). There is a further colony of them in the Belgian 
Congo, north of Aba (some Their language ia decidedly 

Sudanic but the grammar construction caiidofc warrant its inclusion 
in the Bongo Baka group, although it haa many affinities. It is 
suspected that the Congo Ba.vuba ( 2 ,P 25 ),’ lying betwwn Dungu and 
Wataa, are closely related to the Mundu. 

^ «la lan^ut ikf Ammde"' for a full list of Zmtlv Aub^acctkoi. 

■ Nutt that Foutrin. in PHttcipaLpji p€tjfUlaiioh§ 
exmidera Krej^h a Bub^aef?tiaii of tEe Babda 1 can find jw eortrspondeDm Lb 

tJie twn Ungua^ to justify this. Kiriflh haa, if abylbLn^, morv ib i^QmmcxL with 
BonabvBaka. 

* BuwntV Aitimatfl of Bangba iribal ^n-ngth is ^0,000^ and b» would bla» 
thom botwt«n Jhmgu and NiaR^afa. 

tPU* Tn. Fiat 4. 167 
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Reference should be made at thh pomfc to the welter of non* 
Bantu languages in the north*CAst corner of the Congo. Borne few^ 
like Logo and Lendu mentioued above^ have been identified, but 
practteally nothing h known about the rest, owing to lack of even 
vocabulary luaterlaL 

Professor A. Burssens, in ** Het Probleem der Kongoleesche Niet- 
Bantoetftlen some up the classificatioiis of Delafosse^ 
Schebesta^ LiesenborghsH Vekena^ and others^ and evolves the foDowing 
tentative pouping ^— 

(1) OiAan^i-UeleGfimp, — Banda; Ghaya(Mandjia); Mondiinga; 
Ngbandi (Sango); Bangba, Mundup Mayogo; Barambo; Zande. 

(2) iSudoti-A'ile Grmp^ — fu) Lugwara, Logo^ Lcndti ; (6) Baka. 

(8) Mtin^iu ffrotjjj.—Mangbetn, S^lakere, Medje, Maleic p 

Mabisanga, Popoi^ Rumbi, Beyru, Manga p Aka. 

(4) Mamrti-Efe Crowp.-—^(o) Mamvu, Lcso, Bendi^ Mbutu, Mbuba ; 
(6) Efe (Pygmy},^ 

{5) Nilotic Group. —Lur, 

{6) N^o~Hamkic fffmtp.—Bari, Kakwa, 

It is quite probable, w-hen more m known of these languages p that 
the demesne of the Moru-Madi and Bongo-Baka groups will be atil] 
further enlarged. MAA'CtBETf has distinct vocabulary affinities with 
both groups, although it plainly does not belong to either. 

The following governmental statistics of these tribes should be of 


general interest 
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And Lrddu. 
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The above language groups conform to oqr given criteria in almost 
every respect:— 

(1) They are fundamentally monos^'llabic. 

(2) Each syllabic consists of a consonant and a voweL 

(3) They are iaobting. 

(i) They ha\"e no grammatical gender. 

(5) They have a well marked tone sptem, which nnfortunateiy 
hae hardly been studied.^ The fact that the Asande and the Banda 
use talking druma U significant. 

(6) The characteTistic consonant sounds, kp and gb, 'b and *d are 
in great evidence, as also a Sapped I-sound and dapped n-sound. 

{6tf) They have a simple vowel system, a, e, f, o, ii, but the vaxietiea 
of e and o (as in Bongo, and i and u (as in Zande and Morn) need further 
investigation. ** Umlaut ” of a by a following i or ii h common^ 
There arc no long vowels or diphthongs ; when two vowels fall 
together, the resultant sound is a dkyUable. 

(7) Noun fonnatives are few, nonn combinations very popular. 

(8) The singular and plural of nouns is not normally distinguishod . 
Zande^ however, uses the prefix a*, and Xdogo lidci-; Sloru has an 
optional suffix 4 {-hi in dialects). 

(9) Case is shown by position in the sentence or by preposition^ 
(Postposition in Moru-MadiJ 

(10) There are no derivative verb apccics. (Motion to and from 
speaker is indicated in Moru-Madi by changes in the “ cbaracterbtic ” 
vowel,) 

(11) Verb conjugatiod is Bimple, 

(12) Tenses arc few in number (except in Zandc). 

(13) There is no passive form of the verb, the passi^^ idea being 
conveyed by a CLTCumlocntion embodying (usually) the thirti person 
plural construction^ 

(13a) There seem to be tw'o mam forms of the verb, according aa tho 
verb action is incomplete (progressive) or complete (including perfect 
and imperative). Moat verb stems are capable of prefixing a 
"'characteristic*' vowel* for oertnm tenaes. This vowel is used in 

^ XdoGD intonntion, hwES * kxinl point of vkw, hue Wn wi?ll ^N^o 3 xl^d 

in Fjithff di Linffoa tnit the jiiwncaor nilw nm j-rl to bo 

worked out. 

■ By “ " I moon a vowti whifh blhrmoni^^ UevOrdin^ to distmet 

p^notio rul^ with tbo vowol in the vorb «tom. 
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Bongo-Bakn far "complete*^ but in Moru-Madi for 

inoomplete*' In Zande the two fomia of the verb are 

distinguiahed hy aaffixe^p -u for the moorapkte'' tenses and -i for 
the complete tenses. In Ndo|so-B\'iri no distinct ion ia made. 

(14) The aeptence order is subject + verb + object, (In Mom- 
Mndi the order h subject + object + verb for the ^‘incomplete” 
tenses, e.g. im so ^ni = “ I hoe^-or boed—the ground,*^ wwi ffini oso 
= I am hoeing the groundt” with charactcrfctic vowel.) 

(15} The possessor usually folioirs the possessed, hut in special 
constructions (and also in some sub-dialects) it still precedes it. 

(IG) The adjective may precede or follow the noun it qualifies. 

(17) Descriptive ” adverbs arc very common. 

THE NILOTIC L.VSGUAGE.S 

The Nilotes form by fat the greater proportion of the population 
of the Southern Sudan * and their languages extend beyond its 
houndiLrles an far south as the Great Lakes. 

5. Dinka {true name Jieg or Jaij) 

Dinka is spoken fairly aoUclly over an area eonsisting in the 
northern half of the Bahr el Ghazal Provdnoe and the southern part 
of the Upper Nile Province by about 500^000 people. It is composed 
of numerous diolcctSp which may be grouped conveniently according 
to the geographical distribution of the speakers.' Although there is 
great divergence, no dialect U sufficiently removed from any other aa 
to be unintelligible, hut it is doubtful if one dialect wdl ever serve as 
literary or standard Language for all. 

UWer» Zh'FiIn is spoken in the liorthern half of the Bahr el Ghsj^l 
Province by about half the total Dinka population^ Its main 
dialects are : — 

Rkk Balk ") (99,932) spukon between Wau and Meshra el Kek. 
It is the literajy dialect of this area, 

ilALWAL (88^369) spoken north of Aweil and south of the Bahr 
el Arab, The Maiwol tribe is probably the most iiuinerous, but ts 
the least gct-at-ahle of all Dinka trilics, owing to its position in the 
swamps, and its northern boundary b uncertain, 

Twic (*‘Twii”} (27,908) spoken between the Rek Dinka and 
the Xuer. 

* It U {mpwiUb to give Kpre ttw tmmea of mn tb<. fub-«!ctioiM ntid cLstu within 
th# EHiitfl tribe* PUb-trilMm, Ad, u far u pwitip, I aluiil my^ to tliW 

which ai« known to *pc«k doEnite diioiccta and which giw th^h tvatoH to 

ihiw 
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AJI three diaJeets are verF much akin. 

Certiml Dinka h spoken in the south-cnst coTner of the Eahr 
e! Ghazal Frovince and in Yirrol District, Upper Nile Province. Its 
mam dialects are : — 

Aoab (51,WO) spoken eouth-east of Tonj nnd north of Rumbek. 
It may become the literary dialect of the district. 

Gok (18,2:^0) spoken between the Agar and the Rek. Another 
branch of the Gok (4>000) is to be found in Yirrol District . 

Allab (13,500) spoken noath-cast of the Agar to the northern 
borders of the Moni and the Bari speakers. 

The Central Dinka dialects are nearer Western Dinka than Eastern 
Dinka. 

Easitm Dinka is spoken in the southern part of the Upper Nile 
Province. Its main dialecta are t — 

Bor (17,000) spoken at and about Bor on the east bank of the 
Nile. It is the literary dialect of these parts. 

Other dialects in Bor District are Tm (18,000), Twakv (“" Tain ”) 
(lp300), Nyaewt:xo (2,500), Ghol (pronounced yol), etc. (4,200)* 

On the west bank of the Nile, in Yirrol District, are related 
dialects: AfaK (13,000), CiEC ('^Chich^') (11,500), Adob (5,000). 

Norlh-Ea^ttni Dinka k spoken south and north of Malakal. Very 
little is known about the dialects in this region, which arc :— 

Nook (pronounced gak) and HaIiAk (7^000) spoken south of the 
Sobat River, near its junction with the Wliite Kile* 

Rubno (4,000) west of the Ngok, on the Khor Filus. Both these 
sub-tribes are in Abwong District, but there is a farther detachment 
of Rueng {50,000 ?) in Wiistem Nuer District, 

Just north of Malakal, on the east bank of the Nile in Shilluk 
District, are the (7,500). 

Further north, on the same aide in Melut District, are the Auer 
(8,000), NniEL (2,000), Abuya (1.300). and Beir {2,800). 

Further north still, in Renk District, are the Bowom {1,000), GiEn 
(850), and Akox (1,100)^ last-named probably being the most northerly 
section of all the Dinka. 

Materia I in all these dialects is preotically non-existent with the 
exception of Ngok, which resembles Bor to a certain extent.^ 

1 For tliqm cocscvfii^ in Qitfi^^nphicwl prolli^nu^ it 14 prrobabk Hut t!ve Bor 
ortbograpby will poi-er ibi?- E«Ji4c^m mnd North-Eastern dilik'Ctftp mnd the ortho- 
Ihv Wcatcra uid Ceotiml dioJect^ Owing tc dJKf^nmt pnxeM» in wofd- 
fomution. the same orthogniphy will not for bcitli oKtioiiui. 
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6- Nuer (true name Noath] 

Naer is spoken by some 220,000 people, who are situated in the 
swamps of the Upper Nile Province between the Dinka and the 
Shilluk. Nuer also contains many aub-dialeets, which may be grouped 
according to the geographical dktributLon of the speakers ^; but 
there is much closer aflinity between Nuer dialects than between 
Dinka dialects, 

WeMem Nuer is spoken on the Bahr cl Arab and the Bahr el Crhaml 
by the following main tribes*:— 

JjKliKV JikainResAg-TAK, Djk, Wot, NyuoXi Door. 

Also on the island between the White Nile and the Bahr e] 2eraf 
by the following :— 

I^K, ThYaq, and Gaaw aae (" Gaweir 

These dialects arc all practically identical but Jikany is the 
literary dialect. 

Central Nuer is spoken by one very large tribe 

The Lau^ lying south of the Gaweir and extending east across 
country almost as far as Nasser on the Sobat River. 

Eastern Nuer (another litera^ dialect) is spoken by three sections 
of Jikany who moved into the region of Nasser and the Upper Sobat 
during the Nner expansion, and who ate now practicalty isolated 
there. The.sc arc i— 

The GaajooKi Gaajaak, and Gaaowap, and they extend as far 
os the Abyssinian frontier. 

Eastern Nuer differs considerably m phonology' from Central and 
Western Nuer, and it is doubtful if the same orthography would 
suit both literary dialects. 

Attr^ 

There is one iaiportnnt sub-hingtinge belonging to the Nuer 
familyp spoken by a very reserved tribe liWng between Shambe aiid 
Yirrol, commonly known as the Atwot (23,000)- For some time these 
people, whose real name is Aril* have been regarded as a branch of 

* Hfft it wiU htt to ^sive the of all the Nuer 4ub-tribc4 

and elaaa. 

■ The BpcUingi here are taken fltKin the intreductiun Father Crax^kra’i -ViMie 
GramMUie, aa thei qfnciaJ of thm iuh-tnbn are nul to luintL 

SeUfijimaAk of tho miui; lm|»onajit Nmsr Iribu, on l>r, Eratu- 

PritcharJ'ft field vatk, ii aa feilbira Bui, Lefc. 

Nuocg, Etok : Eorfe ra {iwitnil), Thiang, Lak, Gav^^i r, Lan i Fuf £> 7 <#rni, Gaa^k. 
Onajak. (Sw Fogan TrOx* of JAe NUotk p, 207.) 
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the Dinka (whose Inogua^c they also speak) p but their own tongue 
displays iinniistakable Nucr affijuttes. 

7. The Shilluk^Aceoli Qmv ¥ 

This group has over a miUion spcakcj^, the majority of 
whoni live in Uganda. Numerically the Sudan Shilluk-apeakera 
(leas than 200*000) are far below the Dinka-Ntier aposkers, but their 
roving adventurea in past hiatory have left many scattered tribes in 
the most uneipeeted qimrtem. 

Upper Nile Province 

The Shilluk proper (own name ^ Cbl; language = Dha Oolo) 
are a relatively a mall tribe (60,000) living round the jimct bn of the 
White Nile and the Sobatp and extending northwards on the west 
bank of the Nile opposite the Dungjol Omka- ShiUuk Uteratuie is 
in the hands of three or four missions. 

The Anuak (own name = Anyua) (15*000) live on the Akobo 
Ri%'er at its junction with the Fiber, and in. Ab}^iiiia in the area 
between the Bare and Akobo Rivers, There is also a seotion on the 
Sobat river, east, of Abwong^* 

The two languages* though differing substantially* ate mutually 
intelligible. 

BaJir el Ghazal Province 

The JUB ** * (real name Jo Luo ; language = Dhe Lvd) (14,292) 
extend in a chain on the outskirts of Dinka territory* north of Wau 
towards Awei] and west of Wau as far as Tonj. Their language is 
more like Anuak tban ShiUuk ; it once had a literature, but, ow'iivg to 
the new language policy, its place has been taken by Dinka. 

The De^bo ” (real name Bodho) (1,404), the “ Jub Shou ”, and 
the ** JuR Abat live between Wau and AweiL and speak dialects 
(Dhe Bodho and Dhe Colo) very much akin to Luo. 

The “Siiatt” (real name Thuri) (1,963) live in the woods near 
Deim Zubeir* north of the Ndogo-apcakeis, I am told by a ShiUuk 
that this dialect* of all the Bbar el Ghazal dialects, moat resembles 
his home language. 

The Bor (also caUed "Belanda'*^ or '^Mverodi”) (S,600) Uve 
mostly between the two main Bongo settlemenia, south of Wau, 

^ l am told by Dr. Evuu-Prlti'haTd Ibat m«t of th(4e Anu&k ", 

between the Ngah Din]yi An4l Nonet, are twlU^ Balax 

* Not to be MulutH] Wilh the BuEitbek Jut"', $Be fiMtuote abort, 

• See fcKrtnote on Eriri alwre. 
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that ifi to say, on tho Belinda circular road and ©n the^ Bo-Tembura 
road. There is a further small detachtnent qf them on the Ruru River 
near Deim Zubeir. Their Jaoguage (Dhe Bor), t30tli in prommciatioa 
and in grammar* had been strongly influenced by Bviri, spoken by 
the “ Mvegumha " section of the Belanda. 

Among thfl swampa north of Wau^ between the Jur and the Lol 
rivers, livea a pecoEar tribe of expert eanoemen^ known as the 
Jur Wir ” strangers of the river) or JIananoeer. Their language 
is supposed to be a dialect of Shilluk, though they all know Dinks 
as well. 

Futig Pr<mnce 

There are some peculiar and little known people, commonly 
classed under the general name ** who inhabit several hills 

m Dar Fung, and whose dialects reveal a startling vocahuJai-y 
resemblance to the Nilotic languages. No gmmmer rnaterial being 
to hand, it is impossible to determine which Nilotic bnguage is 
implicated, hut various authorities who have studied their customs 
and their history (such os it h) point to their being the remnants 
of a long-ago Shilluk invasion, left behind when the main body 
retreated,* 

These people inhabit the following hills, and are sometimes named 
after them [or vice versa ■ words in italics are known tribal names) i -— 

Northern section: Maiak, Sutfcum, Jerok, Mufwa; /Ciimiwlv 
Kudtil, Ragreig, Abuldugu ; 31ugkaja, Tullok. 

Southern section: Ulu^ Gerawi. 

Also the tribes J/riun (“Gura^^), and tbe Jumjum inhabiting 
Khor Jumjum and the bills Tunya, Terta, and Wadega. 

The Bumn languages are quite disthict fmm those of the Berta, 
the IngassauB, and the Gumus Mameg 

Mongalln /^rouincc 

There is a section of Aouak (1,150 tasrpayers) on I^fon (Lepul) 
Hill at Lokoro (north-east of Torit)* whose language k almost identical 
with that of the Anuok in Upper Nile Province. These people are 

> Thiii in rigoroEuily oppMcd by SolignuLp, of i!u Xiioik 

SudoTi, pp. 415 h^!« wha largHy iiq repMlC Sndci, bolhonhe prewntinbjLbiliiiili 
■nd nf tbe imily (700 l.C.), ftoth foudd tc ht inf^llte.phaJje witi 

typleKl progMlhoiui iiegroid fiwB. wWe** tbe Nildtw m ntid in 

fflftny f-p«billy «ndhR tho fOiiHuk. - whh long »b«^poly thin uie, fK»» 

&D>'tbin£ but ««w, ABd msU-mpildJed 
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nsiully called ‘^liofori” or Bern ”, but call themselves Pari or 

liOKORO.^ 

ACHDU (Log AevoH) is spoken to the Opari District of Mongalla 
Provipce and on the Acholi Mills. At one time it was thought that att 
the non-Modi tribes of this district were Aeholi, hut invcstigatioti has 
reccntlj brought to light the fact that more than half these AchoQ- 
speaker* really belong to the Lotuko family, while the rest are moatlY 
Anuak. Consequently the Acholi spoken in the Sudan is not of the 
purest. 

The Acholi proper (620 taxpayers) are to be found (mostly in 
the minority) under the following chiefs m Opari district :— 

Chief Odouro . . . Acholi-Agula. 

Chief Aburi . . - Acholi and Latuko^ 

Chief Ollaya . . . Acholi and Anuak, 

Chief Paito . . . Acholi and Anuak. 

Chief Okec . . . AchoU and non-Shilliik Lango. 

Chief Ongiro . . . Acholi and Ijatuko. 

The Anuak element {40i taxpayers) predorainates over the Acholi 
element, under Chiefs Ollaya f Anuak-Gib) and Paito {Anuak-Farajok). 
The other sections, apart from that under Chief Odouro^ are pre¬ 
dominantly Xilo-Hamitic. 

Uganda Prtrfec^orfj/f 

The purest form of AcHOLl is spoken in the Chua and Gulu distriota 
of the Xorthern Province of Uganda, although Acholi are to be found 
scattered throughout most Pro^dnees. The Uganda Acholi number 
137J92. 


South of the Acholi are the Lango [pronounced logo} (176,406), 
mostly in the Lango District of the Eastern Province, although there 
is a large section (some 10,000) in Paranga County of Gulu District 
(Xorthern Province). 

The Alur (Ja Luo) (80,639) liw for the most pari: north of Lake 
Albert in the West Nile District. There is another section of them 
acrosa the border io Belgian Congo, stretching west from Mahajt 
{67,963). 

The languages of these tribes are very closely aUied. 

The ” Chopi (Jo Pa Luo) (4 JOl) living mostly in Gulu and 
Bunyoro diatricLs of Xorthem Province afeo belong to this group. 


» According to I>nbcrg (" Lafan RiD*" Suda» Koin ajv^ Eecoris^ IGiSJ the PAri 
A-ro lb to thn.-v ; the Pug^rl (of Nbiltuk cir^inK Md tbe Bo! and the 

Kor {of Anuak an^nh 
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Ken^ Cokn^ 

The Nilotic K-wmosm oc Jai-uo (470,867) are to be found on 
the northeast comer of Lake Victoria, Tbelr Uinguage (Bho Luo) 
is quite closely related to Acholic 

Acholi and the southern languages form a sub-group bj themselves, 
Bj a process of alnipMcatbn they have lost some of the Nilotic 
characteristics, both in pronuncistion and in grammar. 


Analysis of the Nilotic Lancitaoes 

(1) Nilotic languages are monosylbbic. 

(2) The Nilotic word consists for the most part, of consonant + 
vowel (or diphthong) -|- consonant. 

(3) Foruiative eiemeuts are few, hut the Nilotic word is inflected 
by internal ciiange, although the characteristic ptefiaces and suffijces 
of Haniitic and Bantu are missir^.' Nouns show plural (and in 
Dinka-Nner case as well) and verb stems show voice or species in 
the following wap :— 

By change la vowel quality e.g. a >- c etc. 

By change in vowel length a aa 

By change in voice quality § > 5 (Le. squeeaed voice > breathy 

voice) 


By change in voice pitch &> k (high tone > low tone) 

By change in final consonant I > t 


w > th, 

(Here one might well have a case for vaiushed suffixes.) 

Another characteristic of this form of inflesdon is that analogy 
plap little or no part ; every^ word has its own way of expressing 
plurality, etc,, and can use or revciac any of the above processes or 
any combination of them in doing so , so that no rulea can be laid down, 
f4) There is no grammatical gender. 

(5) Intonation is present to a high degree, but is more grammatical 
and emotional than semantic. 


(6) The Nilotic languages have n peculiar proa nnciat ion of their 
ovTi which at once distinguishes them from all other sorts of languages. 
The consonants are relatively simple. Two outstanding series are 
the dental consonants (written th^ dh, and nh, and to be diflerentiated 
from the alveolar consonants f, d, and n),* and the pure palatal 


* AcMi sn-l nudto distindion betwt^o dental ajid 

^ "I"*™ ^ oiu^ ilmplw Ihma in 

bbutua Ana AnimiL. 
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coDsonants c and / (quite difTerent from the Budanlc or Bantu 
equivalentet which resemble more the sounds in " church ** and 
**" ]ud^ ”)+ Another otitstandini^ ehamcteristic is their slurred pro- 
nuncjiitioa; thus p will often be pronooncod like f, tk like the “ th 
in English “ thin 

(6fl) The vowel system is so eomplicntcd that it is hard to say 
what are the fuadamcntal ^^owels and what the derived forms. On 
the whole there seems to be a seven vowel sjstem at bottom^ a^ e, e, 

Oj 0| n^ but i^ith many varieties. The most strikinir of the derived 
vowels arc the ** centralized vowels :—under certain conditions* 
governed mostly by grammar^ a centralized form of a vowel (i.e. n 
form approaching the neutral vowel a) will be used instead of the 
normal vowel. ** llnilaiit ” of a by a following i or u is absent bowe^'cr^ 
Diphthongs are very common. Length, tone, and voice quality^ also 
enter in. 

(7) Dinka ha^ a noun formative tn n- ^ the Sudanic tendency to 
combine words b strong throughout the Nilotic languages. 

(8) As stated above* plurality is expressed by internal change. 
In Nner it b sometimes expressed by the siiffijE -ad or -ni, and ia Acholi 
by the s uffix -L 

(^) Case in ShUluk is shown by position in the sentence- In 
Dinka and especially Nucr some eases are ebowm by inBexion of the 
noun aa w^elL In all languages it is sometimes ahovm by change in 
the verb stem. 

(10) There are many derived verb species* mostly formed by 
internal change (Ablaut). 

(11) The verb conjugation for person conabta in merely pronoun 
+ verb stem, except In Nuer, which denotes person by suffix and 
internal change m u Hami tic manner^ 

(12) Tenaes arc few in number and correspond in usage to the 
Sudanio tenses. 

(13) Not only is there a distinct passive voice, but also two active 
voices, one for use with definite objects* and the other for indefinite 
objects or when no object b expressed.* It b interesting to note* 


* 1 mm intcreetiKJ tfl hemr tlmt Dr. Ida Wud* la hw In Nigvrim* cam® 

lately mtimm a tnte wbirh tdm* aonb by means of qi^ity : Thv 

Abca ia Ibe Drltn. Tbddi pbriKimenon ia abo Hiuipeeted in Kalabari. Xeitjiupr 

language ^owi any vncalniLu^' or a^nitiei iritb tbe Nilntic laii^mi^gfft^ 

■ Thit iih^nnmeniin In alio to be foiintl in Hausa. Ful^ and Nubian. Sec ahf> 
tbe Xilo-Haniitic [an^agea. 
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however, that Kuer forma its passive in a Sudanic maEmer — by a 
cimmnloeutioh invoiving the 3td pcr^. proDOim. 

In Shillak, Anuak^ and “ Jnr ” (Luo) the passive is used whenever 
possible in preference to the active. In Dinka one form is as paptUar 
as the other. In Acholi and the Uganda dialects the passive ia kardiy 
ever used, 

(14) The word ortler is variant, 

^Shillok : Object 4- passive verb + subjeot^ 

Acholi : Subject + verb + object, 

Nuer : Subject + verb (with suffix) + object. 

In Dinka the important noun is placed first and the verb is active 
or passive according as to whether the noun is the subject or object 
of the action. Thus : Subject active verb + objeefc* 

Object + passive verb + subject. 

When auxiliary' particles are the word order m Dinka and 
Nner is affected. Tlius 

Dinka ■ + partiele + object H- active verb* 

1 Object + particle + subject + passive verb, 

Nucr : Piirticle + subject + object + verb, 

(and the part icle in Nuer is injected for person)* 

(15) The possessor follows the possessed, and in Eastern Dinka and 
Acholi there are connecting particles. In Kuer there is no connecting 
particle, but the possessor ia inflected. 

( 16 ) The adjective follow^s the noun it qualifies. 

(17) '' Descriptive Adverbs” (cKcept in Acholi) are noticeably 
abset^L 

Leaving Acholi out of account for the moment, the Nilotic 
languages show a fairly equal blending of Sudanic and Haraitic traits, 
with, in addition, peculiarities in phonetics and word structure 
common to neither language family- One might almost he tempted 
to class the Ndotic languages as Budaiic^Humitic4 It should be noted 
that Nuer has the most Hamitic affinities and Shilluk the least, 
Acholi, in Its course of siinplification, due largely to ita use as a 
lingua franca, has lost the typical Nilotic pronunciation and the 
Hamitic inflexions. 


* Thi*. howFvtr. «auhl l» b. igww tho Nub™, p™l.„blr «1«> nkv, 

« pm. The reader i, refemd to Jliiiray'ii " Tlw NHof ic Laiwana™.*' JRAI foS) 
I la to in ^jnfC. that tbr nndMliabte Hamiljt In ttw NlIotk, 

M ^th m CTamBl Btratture «ih 9 in Miltnre, stningly hamllJcked .ft* 

Tnbai tit .Vflrtifl Sinlaa. ^haj^ j.j ^ 
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The N'ilo'Uanutic speakers ^ mhabit the southem portion of the 
Southern Sudan (Mongolia Provincfi) and are to be found also m 
Uganda and Kenj^, In fact the majority of the^^ people live in 
Kenya, and the probability lb that they h^vt overfioTved into the 
Sudan. 

The Sndao represeiitativeii fall into three groups, the Rari group, 
comprising the languages spoken on the XiJe and west of it to the 
Congo border, the Lotuko gronp, spoken on the hilh ^agt of the 
Nile, and the Topotlia group, spoken east, of Lotuko as far as Lake 
Rudolf. The last two groups have much in common with each other 
and with the Turknna, Sufc, Nandi, ]VIasai, and Tatoga languages of 
Kenya and Uganda, while the Bari group shoe's most Sudanic 
influence. 

8. The Baai DuLucrrs 

The Baki proper (T,5l2 taspayera) extend along both banks of 
the Nile from Rejaf northwards to Tonakekka, meluding Juba* 
Mongalla, Lado^ and Gondokoro (the U«t three places Ijeing now mere 
sites of old settlements).* Bari ia the literary language for the group. 

The Fosvlv ”) (3*446 taxpa}-iera} lie inland and 

of the Bari between Juba and Tei, and extend as fiar north as the 
Moru-speaking ’Boli'ba. 

Tlie Kakwa (5,fi^^7 tajcpallets) are to be found mostly in Yei 
district. There is another eolony the other side of the border in 
Belgian Congo (10,802), and a fair number (16,515) In Uganda 
(Kobboko County of West Nik District and Gimara County of QuIii 
District). The Congo dialect, which differs considcrablv from the 
Sudan dialect, has a literature of its own^ and a be^^nning was mode 
a few years ago to make Sudan Kakwa a litcraiy' language. 

The Kukit (3^972 taxpayera) live mostly on the Kajo Kaji plateau. 
south-west of Hejnf. A few- (1*123) overlap Into Gulu District., Belli 
County, Uganda. 

The Nyepu (" Nyefu”) (54G taarpayers) live between the Kuku 

^ Tbo tonn. NiknUiiiiiltir miiiL be tikkcn bcrc in in tftrtttly s^ubp. 

l^lhnologioAJiy nud cultufsilr tlu? SbiHuk, Nu^r, etc., m NiJo-Hftmiti^v the^ 
Wertem Buri 

* Thfr Cunfermcv itiP&tiDM 8+(N)0 Bari tiving in the Congp^ 

hut I hflTo been umbblo to find any enppQrt for ihip irtAWmi^iit, The Bc^pui Gawm- 
toEnt Atatiptio!* however, gtv^ lwo «rftiOflH of “ B«ji ftIlrit»tivE mme BaU "^Ji 

oae, 144a* being a Eub^H^ticwi of Lho LugvMjm, ami the othw* 1,0^, liviia^ In 3 Ih»itu 
M onbutu iciritofy. There are aIk the B«ii-Logo, with a iLmlkr n^me. 
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and th^ Bari, of whom they are probably a sub-section—the Languages 
being practically identical. 

The NvaNO^'^aea (2^284 taxpa}^r:a} are to bo foimd nioatU' in 
Amadi District^ east of the Pojulu^ A few live near Rejaf. 

The Moxdahi (" Mandari (2,353 taxpayer) live in Amadi 
District, north of the Terrakckka road, and extend from Tali to the 
Nile. They are bordered on the north by the Aliab Dinka, whom 
they much rcsscmhJc in appearance and oulture. 

The SfltR live on the east bank of the Kile opposite the Mondari, 
of whom they are probably an ofhihoot. 

The languages of all these people are so closely related as to be 
mutually onderatAiadable; the western languages are obvionaly 
dialects of Barit and these people are tisually referred to as the “ Bari 
Speakers 

10, The Lotuko Dialects 

Tlie country immediately east of the Ban is a very difficult one to 
define tribally, as it conskta of plains dotted over w'ith small hills, 
on which live related trib^, speaking a mtdtitude of dialects of the 
same language group. Nearly every investigator of tribal diatribution 
in this area has produced a fresh number of tribal names, disoounten- 
anting the evidence of his predecessors. The cause of this is that manv 
of these people name fhemaelves and their dialects after their home 
villages or hillSp while others assume the names bestowed upon them 
by their neighbours. Consequently it is not uncommon to find two 
men from the same village swearing to two entirely diOerent tribal 
names. 

The Latttko * (3,109 taxpayers) live in the plains around Torit^ 
mostly to the north and east. Their language, « rather the Torit 
dialect (as there arc some Eve main dialects of Lotuko) is the literary 
lanipiape. 

The “ Lokoiva (2,450 taxpayeia) live bettreen the Latuko and 
the Bari, on and about two hills, Lirya and Luch ; consequently the 
two sub-trJhea call themselves and their dialects Euva and Ob-b 
reapcLti\ cly, although both sections own to the name Oghorioic 
( pronounce.! oYoriok) as well. (The name “ Lokoii'a ” is of foreign 

origin.) Their language is most representative of the district. 

The Koru.k taxpayers) live mostly Iwtween the Lokoiya 

and the Latuho on the hills Longaiio, Iniuruk, and Ifoto. They are 
often referred to as the Hill Latuko 


*■ ^inp^lKr; A<Ftii|Ef>, 
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The Lapit Lofit ”) (1,095 taxpay^js) live od the Lafit Tange of 
hills^ noirth-east of T&rit. 

The DoNftCTTONO (684 taxpa^tiT^} live on the Dongotono Hilla, 
sooth-east of Torit. 

The Lango ^ {3+872) live on the Imatong MountaliiB {south of 
Torit on the Sudan boTder)+ and on the southern parts of the Dongotono 
Hills. There are a great number of varying dlaleets of Langn, named 
after the various tribal aitest like lkoto+ Logiri, Logoforok, ^iladial 
(the last and most divergent dialect being found on a hill south of 
the Dongotono Hilia), It is probable that the word " J.^rtgo ” b a 
nioknamc ; the people themselves have no coUective name for their 
dialects. 

Driberg* also makes mention of the Lokatiian ("Bira") and 
NyangiyAj on the Achob HiUa, south-east of the DougotonO}. to whom 
they are related. 

It must not be imagined that each hiU speeiaiixes in one particular 
dialect. Lotuko vilJages arc to be found in the Dongotono Hilla+ 
and Korink villages in the Lango language sphere ■ so that the exact 
distribution of the speakers of any one dialect la almost impo^ible 
to determine. 

Many of the so-called Acholi ” in Opari District belong actually 
to sub-sections of the Lotuko-speakers. Thus ^— 

The Ileriji under Chief Aburi (near the Obbo Forest) speak a 
dialect of Lotuko. 

The Obolong under Chief Lokwat {south of the hill Imurok) 
speak a dialect of Koriuk, though some hold them to be Lokoi>'a. 

Tlie Ofirika under Chief Ongai speak a dialect of Lokoij-a. 

The Lolibal under Chief Ongiro^ and the Logiri under Chief Okec 
ate related to the Logiri of Ikoto, and speak a dialect of Lango. 

All the Lotuko languages and dialects are mutually iatelligible, 
with the exception perhaps of one or two Lango dialects (like Modial). 
On the whole one may say that Lotuko itself and Koriuk form an 
entity, while Lokoiya+ Lopit, Dongotono, and some of the Lango 
dialects have chamcteristica in common not to be found in Lotuko. 

10. The TopoTiiA-TrnKANA Group 

The country between the Dongotono Hills^ and the Didings-Bova 
Bange is scamely populated, and oast of the Boy a Hills no idlJagea 

* Not to be tonfuMd irith ^he !ilhiUuk~«pc&kiiig Umgo ijf UgantLi. ilboTe. 

* In l>^luko A 1 W 32 . 
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Aire to be aeen uatil the ThingaitA River and Kapoeta^ where hve the 
Topotha. Hie intorvenjiig plains are nierely gracing and hunting 
groimda^ 

The Topotba (“Tapoaa"^ ^'T>iibos^''^J (5J8S taxpayers) live 
TTicistly aleng the ThingaitEk and I^kalyan riverSp west and east of 
Kapoeta. They are a sembnoniAdic people^ and their exact habitat 
has never been properly defined. They may be found at different 
times of the j^ar on the borders of the Sudan And Kenya Colony, 

The Jive, an oflshoot of the Topothap live hot ween the Topotha 
and PihoT Vmt, but their exact locality is impossible to teU* as they 
are conatontly on the move. There is another section among the 
Western Turkana and Dodoth. 

Another offshoot of the Topotha, the Kyancatom {or Donyiho 
or Bum£^ it is uncertain which is the trne name) live over the 
Abyssinian border, north of the Mnrille, on the Kibfeh and Omo 
rivers.^ The Ngi-Kera are also mentioned as living here. 

The Torkaxa ( 58 , 478 ) are to be found mostly in Kenya between 
Lake Rudolf and the Kenya-Uganda twirder. altliough they overflow 
into the eastern comer of ^longalla Pmvince and the neighbouring 
comer of Abyssinia as far north as the Timia highlands. There 
appear to be two main diviaioiifl—the Bilbi and the Hyisirr, 

The Karamojong"' (or Karamoja ”) lie south west of the 
Turkana, partly in Kenya Colony and partly in Karamoja District 
of the Eastern Province of Uganda Protectorate ( 63 s& 49 ), 

The following further members of the Topolha-Turkona group 
are not mentioned in any of the census retumSp and it is probable 
that they ore merely subsections of the Karamojnng:_ 

The ** Dodoth” are supposed to live just north of the 
Karamojong. 

The ” NviPoai” are supposed to live on the Xvangeya Hills on 
the Karamoja-Chua bouiidary. 

The identity and locality of the “ Musoand the “ Teuth'' 
(" Teusa ” or “ Wandorobo ”) is uncEirtain. 

The languages Topotha^ Turkaiia, and Karamojong are so much 
alike as to be almost identical, and the speaker have no difficulty 
at all in imdemtaading each other's dialect. 


* " rivr™ m Ab^i^ St 

5 dkt RtdoU- " ” ™ “ 
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NILO HAMITIC LANGUAGES OUTSIDB THE SUEAK 

The ehain of Nilo-Hamitic languages to the south can be given 
here only very aketchiJy* without an attempt at esact grouping. The 
two Ida in groups here seem to be the Xandi-Tatoga group and t he 
Masai group. Authorities differ among themaelm ^ in the aUocation 
of the smaller dlalccta;^ but on the whole the grouping is as follows :—- 

The Masae Geoup 
Uganda Prift*!Cloratc 

The Teso { 387 p 643 ) live moatly in Teso dktrct, hut some W.OOO 
of these are lettered through BugAi ere, Budattuip and Busoga districta 
—all in the Eastern Pro^unee of Uganda. 

The KuiiAM (43,1^16) are to be found in Lango District [Eastern 
Pro\dEiec) mostly in the counties Kwania^ KaberamaidOp Kalaki, and 
Dokoloj i.e. between the Te?so and tbe Lango. 

Both these languages are said to belong to the Masai group. 


AVn^ Colony 

The aUsAi proper stretch from Uasin Gishu, north of the Xandi, 
well into Tanganyika Territory, as far south as lat, 0. The Kenya 
cenEus gives the following sub-tribos of the Masai:— 

Purko (19.393); Lolta 11 Damat (1,476); Siria (4,624); 

Uasin Gishu (33920); Matapato (3,225)5 Dalabkotok (1^301); Kapntiei 
(2,403); Lodokilani (1,258); Sigirari (T56) ; Ngurman (201); Sale! 
(49) i Loitokitok (4,070); Kekonjujkei (2,469); Dombo (1,400). 

The Samuuru (10,123) also speak a Masai-like language. 

Ta7iga7iyika Territory 

The Masai in Tanganyika (including the Kwavi) are given la the 
Tanganyika cenflus returns as Uving in the following districts:— 

Masai (28,742); Handeiii (1*908); Eoadoa (1,537); Parc (1,029); 
other districta (2,181). 

The Arusha (26,703), speaking a language like Masai, live at 
and about Mount Meru and the town Arusha. 

* ^Enick, for tXAfflpIr, jildjcn Siik En thiGi MaobL grotip Ani£ Kiriif. BJid Ndarobo in 
thfr Xandj-TAtOgB pnup. Otlwr tribes nf hU which I hmi been unable to rullaw 
tip ATci tlw Elgumi, ^pnking and the JApLulril, And Btirkencji, jf[»<4ikLiig 

Nmndi dialectic (Sw Ueier dit SpnuJi^ Tniojfa Irahiilewtf stni.\ Citinpai^ 
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The Nasdt-Tatooa Group 
Kenya Colany 

There aecm to be four dIvUions of the Nandi them^lves (according 
to Hollis) ^:— 

The Nandi proper (51^260) live on the Nandi Escarpment^ east 
of the Kavitoiido qn Lake Victoria ; ahw) to the DOrth. 

The Kipfiiflia {^‘Lusibwa”) (72J45) live in Lumbw^a District, 
sooth of the Nandi:, of whom they are probably an o^hootv South 
of them live the Buuet and south of these the Sotik. in the districts 
Buret and Sotik, 

The Eloon^t (4^457) live on the Uganda border near Mt. Elgon. 

In the Kerio Valley live the Elgeyu {ft6,078) north-east of the 
Nandi, the Kamasu (or ‘‘Tuken/^) (31,348). east of the EJgeyq, 
and the Mutei* 

The NniEMPit (2,221} near Lake Baringo also probably speak a 
Nandi dialect, although Hollis does not mention them.® 

All these languages are so closely related as to he regarded as 
dialects. 

The SuK (real name Pokwut) (24,117) live north of the Nandi 
speakers, and south-west of the Turkana, with the llARAKwirr south 
of them. Beoch holds their language to be almost a dialect of Nandi.® 


Tm^yanyila Ternifor^ 

The Tatooa (Tatubu) (3,560) lie south-west of the Miusai between 
Lakes Manyara and Narasa, in districts Slanyoni. Musoma, and 
Mkalama. 

The Maeai group and th^ Nondi-Tatoga group show strong 
affinities with each other and with the Utuho-Topolha-Turkana 
groups; also, but to a leaser extent, with the Bari group; and 
ultimately (hut in vocabulary alone) with the Nilotic languages! 

*\riAi,Ta[s or thk Nilo-Hamitio Languages 

(I & 2} Tlie moat typical NQo-Haniitic woid atem, when shorn 
of ite prefixes and suffixes, seems to be disyllabic and to consist 
in consonant + vowel + consonant + vowel [the two vowels l>cing 
dissimilar). Naturally, where Nilotic stems are fouml. they hare 
Nilotic monosyllabic form : consonant + vowel + coiitonanV 


* r*t .Voiirf.-, tioir asi/ roiUoF*. Oilbnl. IffOIl. 

• PimtHiblj' >1101 hrr niLmc for the Mutei, as the locsllti 


tritiH wrm to toihiHdr. 


i.™ Of thne two .||c£»l 


Tht i^tif Lanyitnyt a*«r Oifon]. J»J1. 
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(3) The Kilo-Haniikic word is higlily inflected by meaoii of preflxes 
and suffixes, espccinlly the latter. Analogy plays a considerable 
role, so that rules may fairly easily be drawn up for tbe use of these 
adjuncts. 

(4) Grammiiticiil gend-cr is present, to a atrongei' or i^eaier degK?c 
in all the langijagc*fi, and no Janguage has more thao two genders , 
Gender is not expressed in the uouu or adjective itself, howem, hut in 
the pronoun affix. Cases of Poinrity are aUo to be found face under 
dehnition of Homitic language)* 

(5) Dynamic accent (accompanied by high or falling toge) plays a 
far bigger part in grammar than syllable pitch. Bari retains distinct 
traces of inherent tone, but it is safe to predict that soon all these 
languages will be entirely stress-languages and not tone-languages in 
the Sndanic sense. 

(6) The Hanutlc “ emphatic*' sounds are absent; so too the 
Sudanic kp and jA,' and the Nilotic th, dA, and nA scries. Bari 
distinguishes the ■' glottal ” consonants 'b and ’J from normal A and d. 
The other languages make no such distinction, but their normal b 
and d consonants appear to be slightly implosive. 

The Nilotic palatal sounds (c and are represented by forms of 
s and dj in Bari and Lotuko, fading off to ts and rfs in Congo Kakwa 
in the west, and to dental fricatives (as in English ** thin ’* and “ then ”) 
m Topotliu in the cast. 

One almost Nilotic oharaetoiiittic in these languages (with the 
exception of the Bari dialectal) is a tendency to goflten and slur 
consonants (iisnally between vowels). Thus : t > d ; p > h or v ; 
f>*v; k>-xorg* x>-Y^ the orthographist b often hard 

put when to distinguiBh a gennme soft sound from a slurred one. 

(6a) Bari has a well dedned and logical vowel syitoni ; there are 
ten vowels, five of which are tense (6, e, i, o, u) and the other 
hve lax (a^ e, i^ o, u)> and the rules for vowel sequenee in prefixes 
and sufiixes are such that a t^nsc vowel and a lax vowel may never 
c^ceur ID adjoining syllables. Thia av^tem gradually hreaka down 
through the Bari dialects to the west, where a Sudanic siniplicity 
ultimately reigns. There are no long TOwels or true diphthongs in 
the Bari group. 

In the other Nilo-Hainitic tanguagea voweLa seem to be as numerous 

^ In the WVdipm B*rj didevta, r«pttiiily und Knktra^ xhe tic and wip 

Aad QIC iKiUTid^i of B*ri hikVe- been “ ^udjuiiz£«f kp wl nnd tjm. 
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as in tho Nilotic bjiguagcs, bat arc not pj^^enied by the peoolwir 
processes (such iifl centralization, lengthy breathy voice) which govern 
Nilotic voweb. Diphthongs arc very common. 

In all the Nilo-Hamitic languages, ** Umlaut” of a by a following 
t or ti is common. 

(7) Tliere are many noun formativea^ Sndanic noun ccmbinatioc^ 
(witliout intervening particles) arc also found, but are not common. 

(S) The suffijces for the singular and plural of nouiis are uitilti- 
tudinoust and seem reniiuisccnt of some claiaa system, since broken 
down. 

(9) Case is shown cither by position in the sentenoe or by 
preposition. Some cases are shown by snlQxcs applied to the verb. 

(10) Each verb has many deri^^ species ^ formed mostly by 
suffixes. 

(11) The verb conjugation is very elaborate in moat of the Nilo- 
Hamitic languages — notably Lotiiko, Topotbs* and Masai, where 
suffixes denote per&on as well as tense. lu Bari and Nandi a Sudank 
simplicity prevails. 

(12) In Bari, tense formation and application is dehnitcly Sudanic. 
In the other languages, especially Musai, Haniitic prefixes and suffixes 
abound. 

(13) In most languages there is a distinct form of the verb for the 
passive,^ and also for the two active voices — formed by suffixes. The 
passive, however, is not preferred to the active as in some of the 
Nilotic languages. 

(14) The eentence order in Bari is subject + verb + object. In 
the other languages it is typically Ilamitic : Verb (inflected) + 
subject + object. 

(15) The poaseasor Mows the possessed in the genitive con- 
stmetion, and is always joined to it by a rebtive particle.® 

(16) The adjective follows the noun it qualifies. 

(17) “ Descriptive Adverbs are very common. 

Apart from the rather doubtful phenomenon of sound-slurring, 
the only claim these languages have to the term Ndo^ ” lioa in the 
formidable array of words which, when shorn of their Hamitic prefixes 


« In M»i Nundi ihm h no (^rtn prepft, b^t a form 

Irom tb« third Pfmt^h Ktivc, AUcr the manner df Sadinic 

* I" iDctive the ckl Sudani. i. to be met. Thm in 

^ i (.t ,h, of ih, ^ 

WMWfr. In A&nfll: nil pony. 
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and Buffixea, reveal undeniable Nilotic sterna. Take the foUnwing 
examples from Shilluk, Bari, and Masai:— 





Mfimir 

eye 

p3. mr?u 

pi. 

pi, 

cow 

liiivaa P?- <Jiwlr 

IcE^toi] pi, kf-attk 

rq-fTt-trig [J, iq-gi-fu 

cmoililo 

nyaij 


oj^kJ-nymq 

lo dSe 


thwa-n 

tlUlL 

to hoar 

liq 

riij.g* 


to count 

tWKO 

kcD^iyi 

-ben- 


{It is worthy of note that relatively more Nilotic stems are fonnd 
among Nilo-Hktnitic nouns than among verbs and adjectives.) 

For the nest the languages are fimdamentally Uamitic^ Bari, 
however, although its word structure is Hamitie, shows strong iSudanic 
affinities in pronunciation and in grammar, while there arc enough 
vocahulaTT similarities with Moru-Madi !o warrant further 
investigation. 

11. Thi: Diulvoa-Beir Group 

This group of languages m very pu^sding to the investigator, as 
it seems impossible to link it with any other group. 

The Didinga (l,7G7 taxpayers) live almost exclusively in the 
Didinga Hilb^ east of the Dougotono Hills and just north of the Uganda 
border. 

The Longarim (T52 taxpayers) inhabit the Boya HHI-; immediately 
north of the Didinga, These two tribes thus help to cut off the Lotuko 
speakers from the Topotha speakers. 

The Jlongalla tribal anal^'si.H of 1&32 adds to this group a tribe 
called the Birra {156 ta.xpayeTs) living in Lotuko DistrLct.^ 

The (Murle, also know^n os “Jiye^^ or “ Ajibba 

(30,000) live well north of the Longarim on the Pibor River between 
Plbor Post (Upper Nile ProTk'incc) and Mount Kathangor, and are 
separated from thenx by a wide stretch of swampy country. Their 
language is more like Longarim than Didinga, though all three 
languages are mutually nnderstatidahle^ 

On the Abyssinian border more tribes are to be found which are 
suspected of belonging to this group 

There is supposed to bo another settlement of Murle on the Bonia 
Plateau. 

On the same plateau^ north of the Kichepo, and also on the Omo 

Ml u ponEbli* tlmt tliew pccipAe uie Briberg'i Lq whidi *- tTf Ih^r 

iKngnAgr belong tfl tlju Sw? p, 807 . 
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River, live tlie Epsta (or Kapeta), wto are said to speak a dialect 
of Didinga. 

The Surma pf the sapie di^rict are supposed to apeak the aoiiie 
language, though raoially they are differont. 

The Xytkaeoha and Xgkra, over the border near :irouiit Tid, 
are also said to speak Didinga. 

Informntion concerning these eastern tribes is scarce and 
coodlcting. 


AsALTSts OP THE Didinoa-Beie Group 

(1) The words are very long, but the roots, on the whole, seem to 
lie disyllabic, 

(2) The popular form of the root seems to be conBonant + vowel + 
conaonant + vowel, 

(3) These Lmgiuiges are more highly inflected than the NUo- 
Hainitic languages ; euffucea are used more than prefixes. 

( I) There is no grammatical gender (except in a few loan-words). 

(5) Xeithcr intonation nor dyoamic accent seems to have semantic 
or grammatkal function (bat see (13) below). 

(6) The acoustic effect resembles that of Topotha. ’6 and'd seem 
the qormal i-ariants of h and d. Dental fricatives are common, so are 
palatal soiLods^ 

(fifl) The vowel system is simpler than in Topotha. Vowel len^h 
is sigDili^nt, aad diphthongs crommoo.* 

(7) There are maoy noun formativos, 

{8} The auflixes for singular and plural aro as numerous as in any 

Nilo-Hamitic language, and again seem to point to some old class 
syateni, 

(9) CJaae relationsyp U shown by suffixes, applied to the noun or 
to the verb, according to the case. There are many more cusc^ndings 
hftre than in the Nilo-Hamitic Languages, 

(10) There are many derived verbal species, usually formed by 

means of stiffijtos, " ^ 

^ conjugation is shown by prefixes and 

(1-2) Tenses arc and complex, invoh-ing the use of prefixes, 
HufEkjreSf and advtit'bi.al auxiliaries, 

(13) Acerfk, to Drib„g,. toe petoive i. todictod by cl»„g« 

^ ‘"The Dtdinga J»3L 
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in vowd length or intonatioti. My own impreasion (ba^ on the itqdy 
of Bcir) ia that the pa^aire idea dimply doea not enter in. Context, 
assisted sometimes by Tipord-order^ gives the clue as to who is the 
agent and who the sufferer of an action, but there is no actual formal 
distinction in the verb itself, the intonation and length variationB 
I)eLng connected w-ith emphasis. Driberg admits that " grammatically 
there is no difference betwe;^ii the conjugation of the passive and 
active voices 

(I3a} There are two main forms of the verb ; one I should call 
the Indefinite fDriberg^s ** Aorist ”)| which indicates the action 
of the verb with no regard to time, and the other ** Definite” 
(Dribeiga^ ** Perfect ", including the Imperative)^, which is especially 
connected with the completion of the action. Bach form has a funda¬ 
mental Htem of its own (thus k the Indefinite and ta^u 
the Definite form of the verb " to sJeep " in both Qidinga and Ikir)/ 
and each stem is used with a specific set of tense particles—although 
these sometimes overlap. 

Tliis phenomenon, as may easily he seetiT nothing to do with 
the Nilotic and NUo-Hamitic active “voices", but is similar in 
function to what has already been described in the Sudnuic languages. 

(14) The sentence order is verb (inflected) + subject + object, 
although the construction verb + object + subject for emphasis 
may also bo found, especially in quasi-passive ^ntcnccs. 

(15) Tho possessor follows the possessed in the genitive con* 
stfuction, and is usually linked to it by means of a (relative) particle. 

(IG) The adjective follows the noun it qualifies, but precedes it 
when predicative, i.e. it behaves like a normal verb. 

(17) There are many descriptive adverbs. 

The general data given above ia overwhelmingly Mamitic,, yet one 
has hesitated in the past to assign Didinga-Beir definitely to this 
family, oiving to complete Lack of affinities with other Hamitic 
languages, both in vocabukry and in forniative dements (although 
this may be said of most of the groups within the Sudnnie family 
also). Driberg describes the languages as Lneorporating dementia, 
common to both the Hamitic and Nilotio families, with a tbiid 
(possibly Semitic) dement intruding ”. It is true that Beir, owing 
probably to its proximity to Amiak, has a relatively high percentage 
of Nilotic words in ita vocabulaiy* but otherwise the Nilotic elements 
in this group are very small. 
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Other Abybsinus Frontier Tribes 

There are many other tribes on or just over the Abyssininn border, 
abont whom litUe or nothiog is known. Only a few will be mentioned 
here:— 

The Datoanic (" Mabille ”) live north of Lake Rudolf, on the 
Omo River above Sanderstm’a Gulf. Thdr language is probably 
Hamitic, in that in grammat ical bchaviqnr, though not in vocabulary, 
it is somewhat similar to Galla.^ 

The Ted, Teiuia, Meino, and RicHEFo are Boma Plateau tribes, 
or rather geographical sections of one tribe, speaking an unJoeated 
language. 

Among these frontier tribes are probably other speakers of the 
Topotha or Didinga language groups, but the information about 
them is too scrappy and contradictory to be reliable at the present 
stage of investigatiod. 

The above article should be regarded as a companioii treatise to my 
previous article “ The Linguistic Situation in the Southern Sudan " 
(J/riew, Jan., i934) and na an introduction to my forthcoming 
linguistic series on “ Language Group of the Southern Sudan 
Unfortunately I have been unable to include in this treatise the 
languagea and language group of Darfur, Kordofan, and Dar Nuba. 
These constitute a complete study in tbemselves, hut would possibly 

also throw interesting sidelights on the Nilotic and Kilo-Hamitic 
langtiAges.i 


by Mr, igtu^rkl^El of the KvnjA Poljtiea] ScttIoo 

""" “* “ .V». 



Notes on the Igola language 
By W. T. A. PaiLToT 
ORTHOCBAPItV 


Tou>els 

Pronunciaiion 
^ main ** father ” 


t m iiu ** ** (French) 


E as e in “ egg 
i as w In bee ” 

0 m in ** beau (French) 


3 as 0 in cot 
n as ofl in * ' boot ” 
ai as f in “ ico ” 
dasotin^^haii ” 


Remarks 

A vowel written twice as in 
indicates a lengtbeuiDg of the 
sound. 

The nearest Fnglish equivalent is 
a as in “fate'% which te 
phoneticallj a diphthong. The 
Igala sound is, like the French 
one, a single vowel. 

but atightly shorter. 

e as in ^"note” m phonetically 
a diphthong. The Igala sound 
is, like the French oocp a single 
voTveh 


Na$alizatian has only been heard in vowels coming after ny or q, 
and is not marked here. 

roflftf*— ' over a vowel mdieates a high lone,' a middle one, and ' a 
loiv tone. ^ and > indicate a ming tone, and a falling one. 
Where ^ , J appear over a rowel and consonant^ the consonant too, 
carriea on the falling or rising tone* 

Elision occurs where vowels are shown in brackets. The tone, 
how'e^'cr, of the elided vow'e! is retained for the one which is pronounced, 
e^g, 4ft and £nt (“iu”^ — lit. stomach—and "ground”) are written 
tf(t)aat and pronounced 4 fant. 

Consonants 

b, dp f, h. Ip nip n, p, i, tp jp and w A plain r (single tap) is sometimea 
have their English valnes, interchangeable with L Both 

sounds are here represented by L 
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aa ^ in Etiglijah **' church 
kp expresses the uuvoiced kbio- 
7ekr consonant, 
ffb expresses the voiced labio- 
vekr con^fouaut. 
oy aa in French ignoier” and 
Lu English “ canyon ”h 
g ie the velar nasal as in 


h k interehangnabk with f When 
followed by i it is strongly 
aspirated. 

e.g. ifofd or dhdho (pkin h] 
hi iji (A as in Gerniaa '"ich 

In the Eastern parta of Igala, 
there is an tmvoiced b {?). 

The h is mildly implosive. 


sing 

r is aspirateci (unvoiced th 

Wlieb ncCTssary a word for word tranaUtion has been gi^'en under 
the examples, with the Enghgh ineaning at the side. 


Nouns 


(1) Defimiion. 

Igala lias no articles. 

e.g. akiita a^ or t he, stone. 


(2) Gefider.-A noun or pronoun alone has no particular gender. 
The male or female is expressed by plying a suitable word after the 
noun or pwnoun to indicate the sex. 


e.g. dma 

iSma kibitz 
ifina ijbel^ 
era 

ef(a)aU 

i e(|)okikiU mi, 

i c(4)oya ml. 


child. 

l>oy. 

girl. 

bush cow (both genders), 
bush cow (female). 

He U my younger brother. 
She is my wife. 


ama which mcana they " to the singular. 
(t.g. ada^i monkey. 

am(a)adagima monkeys. 


(+) Case.—The form of all Igala 
the case may lie. 


nouns remains the same whatever 
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e,g. (a) Nmmnaliw ela d(^)aiELb. The {or an) ammal is there. 

(fr) Objectit:€ I f(A)ela kpa. He killed the (or an) aoimaL 

(c) Genitive This is indicated bj putting the possessor after 
the thing possessed, 
e.g. cr{^) eliL The anlinal'g foot. 

Foot <ini}}taL 

Thus the ease, as understood in Englisb, in which a noun b meant 
to be, is determined by its position in a sentence. 


TI, Pronouns 

(5) First Person Singuktr. 

(g) Emphatic 
cn^ t 

TFAo is (tAal) t omi d£. W kparo^. 

Me. It is tne, / and he. 

(fr) As a subject of a verb nh, nnfi, mi 

A'o/e.— ima is found only when continued action is indicated. 
See also paragraph 17 (A) below'. 

mi iThg. I see (or saw) him. 

ima wa. I am commg. 

nn min. I don't know, 

(c} As the object of a yerb mi (direct or indirect). 

i kpd ml Agbh. He beat me. 
ka mi. Tell me. 


(d) Possessive mi. 

6dfi mi am^. 

(6) Second Person Singular^ 

(n) Emphatic iwl 

a 

iwl! youl 
(A) Sui^cetive wi, L 

dqbo wA kwo ? 
Place gou come from f 
i ghoDf 

(c) Oijective wL 

mi li (or In) wL 
I see j/ou, 
wi. 

£dd d£. 

Ale yoii Mp 


My name b Aras. 


liwd 1 lea! come I coma t 
Where have yon come feom 1 
Do yon hear ? 


(d) Genitive 


That b your axe. 
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(7) TInrd Persm SinffuJar. 

(а) Emphatic oq. 

£]ie k(aw)EEt£n« f oq ! 
Who that you an seeking f 

(б) i, ya (where the 
e.g. 1 IS wa me. 

He depart come has done. 
^ wa* 

(e) Objetiitie 

! 

koo^ I 

(rf) Genitive iq. 

ati ji(^q d£. 
Hat he is. 

(8) First Person Plural, 

(<t} Emphatic awa. 

t I 

awa 

(6) St^jective aa, a. 

e.g. aa ny(i]tU) 7 i faL 
wa k[a)a gi. 
Put come that we look. 
(c) Ohjertive wa. 
c.g. 1 kpS wa hehS AT(S)Diit6. 

(rf) Gett^ive wa. 
c.g. £kb wa ebS jlji r[a)enii 
[or] tw(6)eroJ, 

Faroi «« make far tan here. 

(9) Sfcotid Person Plural. 

(а) Emphatic iuit£ 

I 

(б) Stdrjectiee ml. 
e.g. kml ki dtifrin. 

Foh should out not. 
mi iSwa I 
(c) Objective ml. 

^ dj ml. 

((I) ml. 

inyi ml. 


IVhom are you looking for ? 
Him ! (or) Her I 

verb expresses continued action}. 
He lias come. 

She is coming. 

Call him ! (direct object). 

Tell her! (indirect object). 

That is his hat. 

we. 

We are going homo now, 

Bring it for mi to see. 

He sent us there. 

Oar farm is far from here. 

You! 

You should not go out. 

Come! 

He is calling you, 

\ our house. 
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(10) Third Person Plural. 

(а) Emphatic iini. 

kmk zn^ji. 

(б) Siibjcctive ml. 

ml ll t{4)iinyi 
(c) Otjeeiivo niR. 

1 kpi mL 

(r/) Possessive mL 

Lkk ml. 


They two. 

They went home. 
He tilled them. 
Their farms. 


(11) Sehiive Pronaum are expressed in Igak by the eonjunotioa 
ku which means ** that **j followed by a p^^ona] pronoun. 
e,g. 6iaw6 k(4)i dtelama. The bill which is there. 

aiii(l)ojnwd kl ml d(e)Dm5. The hills which arc there. 

K(a)i, ki. is commonly nsed instead of kn ma. 

(12) hilmi^tive Pron&um enlp 

ink dE f Who is that 1 
^j} de ? WTaat is that ? 
chg really means a thing or object w ithout life, 
e.g. ain({^og 6j6ji(o)jdji ma Various things arc there. 
d(£)oinh. 

They thing diJfercfU they arc there. 

6iS 1 cli(e)^q k{i)in5^. 

God is making thing that good. 

(13) Semonsirainc Prmouns. 

^ kl di (often el only). This one. 

TAe OJffi irAicA i>. 

ei ki d(£) 3 mi. That one. 

TAe one which is there. 

(13a} The Demomlraiive Adjectives. 

** Thisand that are indicated by adding yi and le to a tiotiti. 
e.g. 6cnyi this month. 

6tlk that particular month. 


III. 

(14) (a) Igala Verhs arc mostly mOnOayUabUr, When they have 
two or more syUabks and are transitive, they are divided and the 
object is placed between the two halves. 

e.g. It m deteriorating. fa kplhyd. 

But, It b spoiling the road. fa kp(a)33nl 
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(6) Some verbs arc only used with certain nouns, 

a l{a)inc1i^i^ We cultivate a farm. 

i nlk^ He ean relate a story (as a sou^)^ 

fk kp(&}ita. He is telling a story (ivlthout 

sinj^ng). 

iVo/e, -Obiala is also used for a story hut seems tomnion only 
in Western Igak. 

(lb) Tfi*^ Aegative is n or iia+ the latter being the stronger form. 
Both words alwaj^ tome at the end of a sentence, 
i d(£)ai](ii. He is there. 

1 d(i}aiiL5£. Ho kn^t there* 

ihee, 1 d{e]^im6 no. Xo, be k there. 

In a conditional sentence or a relative clause, ma is also inserted^ 
igba ki mi wan £e 16. If he doesn^t corne, you go* 
iV/rei* {hat he not ootne not ymt are going. 

abA kl mi ii(4)im7liL Those who haven^t anv houses. 
(16) TAe Intemgaih^e is indicated entirely by tone. Tliere is no 
difference in the order of words between a <]uestiofi and a statement, 
e.g. i ntkt gw{o)akoo! he paddle a canoe ! 

(Spoken with nn ascending scale of tones.) 

1 n^ki He can paddle a canoo^ 

(IT) There appears to be no rigid dkanetLon of Tmsei In Igala. 
The various modes of expressing action are explained in the following 
examples of the verb je :— 


(a) nn je 
wi or i je 
ije 
k jh 
me je 
ma jh 


1 eat or ate. 
yon (sing*) eat or ate. 
he cats or ate* 
wc eat or ate* 
you (plur.) eat or ate. 
they eat or ate. 


Uncontinued acUcm ia expresswl by a verb ui this form. Whether 
the action U present or past Js only indicated by tlie context. 

tni k(u)3ja ma kpin gn^ Iliyi ntki kp£n. 

Person that God not l-iUs net person uwld here ran kill not, 

Mrhoni God does not kill, no one in this world can kill. 

6gk^ tkh bL One (child) only his father bote. 

(6) Imperaltve. 

lewa • Come I 

mk I Pu ml tft UHi)oik I Hunter ! Unbind me for Ood’a sake. 
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(c) uiii 
W£^ j6 
ya je 


fii. ji 
m^e je 
mdL^ Je 


I was^ or shall he eating, 
you (sing.) arc, were, or will l>e eating, 
he b, was, or will I>c eating, 
wo are, wore, or shall be oating. 
you (plur.) are, wore, or will be eating, 
they are, wore, or w'lll be eating. 

Tho addition of “ a ” which changes the sound of Hie pronouna 
indicates mwtimiorf Adton. Here, too, only the prescrco of other words 
will show whether the action ia present, imperfect, or future 

we ki k(i)aa go. You must bind it for us to see, 

1 ™ t)tus( ttHtl if fAcif we sAail he iedtig, 

“tia li &■ tini Uj^j) k(n}aniin)4 mi a jA, 

/ M»ji goittg sAaH be fiitding food f/itJij that children me be eeUw§. 
I am going to find something for my chiidren to dat, 

(In dad]i verb the actioa is or will l>e contmaous for some time^) 
ibie gyiniq 

Seven so skotl be seeing you. 

In seven days yon will see jonr eggs, 

5 d(o) aki 4 kpita a kpa. 

Yettr me hunger was killing. 

One year there was a bad famine, 

(This again expressos continued action.) 

(d] The Use of fa, 

nn fa I do or did eat. 

wi fn jh you (sing.) do or did eat, 
etc., 03 in (ri) with the auxiliary fu inserted. 

This is the mode of expressing uncontinued and completed action, 
where the verb is transitive. 


f{d)ov4$ gwi. Tlie tortoise washed his hands, 

dkat^ fti ehsLksil- The tortoise alone eat all. 
abfi hi kpi. When he iinbhcd eating the food. 

vi gba k(&w)^ f(u)£hq eh A loi abit^, 
i 01 * reeeit.v ihiU tfou da thing nutke me so. 

You take them and make me something like them. 

(e) me is sometimes placed after on intransitiwe verb indieatirg 
that the action has Just been completed. 

i lA mi f He lius gone ! 

1 lA wamii T Has he come ? 
f wa to no. He has not come yet. 
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( 18 ) IVfitf of MQi\Oi\, 

(o) L« wliich implies move 
which signlHefi come 

e.g. fli^! 
i tni. 
i wa ta^ ? 

I wk 
wa \ 

w(a)frml! 
i dakhhi w(a)»m^. 
but l6\ 


in the seiw of depart" and va 

Did he go ? 

He hm gone. 

Has he come f 
He has not come yet- 
Come! (i_e. depart from where 

you are and eomc to me), 
Come here I 
He came back there- 
Go away ! 


(6) Tn mostly used with le expressea " arrive at" or “ reach 
e.g. me They went there (i.e. they 

deported &t>m where they were 
and reached another place^. 

1 tu Qwalhwo- Jle reached Gwalawo, 

le and To are often found reversed. 

e.g. 1 tdle, Hq reached the 

place thought of and departed 
from it). 

Tale i$ also used in making a eompaiison. 

e.g, ded yi ceiBy6 t(n)ei ki d'W]4. 

Paddle here make good reaeh «w that is there depart, 
i,c. This paddle make good pass that one (this paddle is 
better than that one). 



Thus:— 
d(h)oinl mi 
Give voter nu. 
d4 wa ! 
d(4)oiQl wa. 

Lift tenter conic. 

Dd t(Q)9in& (or) Ah t(4)a(m&; 
Lifi reach there (or) catch put 
reach there, 
d(njadh yi t(h)aai 
Put had here reach ground. 


Give me some water. 

Bring it! 

Bring water ? 

Put it there I 

Put this load on the groimd. 
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or Di(4)adA yi d4 Put this load on the ground. 

Catch load here pul reach grmtnd. 


(19) (h. Thi? verb la used v 
imply the meaning to ** make * 
illustrate some of its uses. 

e.g. i f(d)ei3t kl d{i)iU ji 

kpa. 

He (pa^) vkiU which w 
vofW here make finish. 
4 wi lo t(a)im 3 Pi k{d)i 
c(d)ela 

Foil ^ retwh h&me that 
it maie nine to-du^^ 

4m(a)aiBr^g o(i]eijL 
They child she make tteo, 
c4 t(fi)ek£ji ka mi J 
Which make reach second 
depart tell me ? 
abakpa c4 t&l^. 
mi e(i)onfik&. 
nu c(^) w^. 

ci ttA f 
maa e(4b)ia. 
an fd ed kpa. 

Agd ni6n6 J c4 f 
Clock how ntany U make f 

i c(4) ugigQ ni£ta tdit kpai 
aiindti 

It make ehek three past (reach 
depart) and tninuies tm. 
wi c(d)al4. 

Fom make maulL 
i o4 ek mi. 

1 e4 kd ma gngd. 
fte make that they eii^ 
ma cA gidigidi. 

ih6 kd mi c(d) 9 wd. 

Fe&plc that make hands^ 

TOL ta. fttKT 4. 


cy frequently ld Tgala and seems to 
or do The foUowiug phrases 

He perforrhed every act of skill 
in the world. 

Go home till nine days liave 
passed^ 

She has two children* 

Tell me which performed better 
than the other ? 

The malUm performed the better. 
They make fiiends. 

I thank you. 

What is he doing now ? 

They make merry* 

1 huiBhcd. 

What time is it ? 

It h ten miDTites past three. 


Open your mouth. 

That ia better. 

He made them stay (really “ sit **). 

They wrestle. 

Moslenia. 

m 
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wa ci gb(i)flj4(o)i)la. They played a trick. 

They make, plant me^ 


Note .—is tiscd to mean " clever 

1 gb(^}ejb g^blr He is very clever, 

^tfoq kkjL R<j ia deaf. 

Ear he fitted up (ce k&ji is 
used to mean " stuffed "), 

wk c{k)Qmi ayi ml. Pour me some wntei 

You make water for me. 

(The meaning of nyu is not clear). 

(e.g. i c* nji nd. He wronged me,) 

i kw6 cfi)er^g', jfo followed him. 

He exmMftom make foot Ae^ 

I ehi ll ^na wiiL 


It make that he see road 
corm not. 

ma Q(i)ebl ila ma. 
kik dq c€ ci wa. 


He has no opportnoi^ to oomo. 


They are esactjy like each othefi 
Hig body is dirty. 


(20) dc means “ to be in the sen^ ofto exist 
e.g. 6ya mi di yi c{4)&gk 
gb<lgb4 i l4 kwa. 


Wife I iSjShe is sidt 

unlit she departj die, 

dnk d4 £ ci jljl. 

Road exist it make /«r. 

£Di di f Who is that ? 

Note . — TiSTiere the English ^ 
Igalas nse ee^ 

e.g. i eeinyb. 
ma cb wewi. 

Thetj make many,. 


I had a wife, she became ill and 
died. 


There is a road. It m long. 

offll df. That ia L 
to ho ** requires a complement the 

It make good, i.e. it ia good. 
There are many of them. 


(21) &£ ineaufi " to have in sense of" possesa "V 
e.g. inCfjoya. Ho has a wife. 

we n(£)3llil anything to eay ! 

I ou have f 
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n^ 

(22) (a) Pfeise,—emL Here. 

nijba, real!}' a noitn meaning 
e.g. 1t(fi)iii)bi ma, 

onA nj(«}iu|bo k(&)d!ui 

dL 

/ urn seating go pktc that 
water if. 

luA 1« t{A)aj|ti<l do. 

They depart reach place aJL 

Aqbo kwd 

TTA^rc yoa eomc from ? 

(t) Of Timc—faL Now. 
e.g. fa wA fdl 


A\i>vEiias 

amo. There. 

' plate h used for ** where 
He went to their place. 

I want to go where there h water. 

They went everj-where* 

Where ha%’e you come from ? 

He is coming now. 


ta. I. t* 

f wa taa He has not come yet. 

ta followed by ka meana " then 

e.g. i l(i)ii ee ta fc{6)i f (hjncii He hoed his farm and then planted 

yams- 

(c) OfManjier—uha. Howl 
e,g. ibA ^h)^ liSii. How did you find him f 


V, PREPOSmOM 

(23) The name ” Prepodrions " eannot be applied to any set of 
Igak words ; but certain nouna which are nomca of various parts 
of the body are also made to do the same work as “ Prepositions ”, 
Thus t — 

(a) To say in the sense of top of ", the word for 

head ” Ls used. 

€*g. Akdta 1 d(i)oji hdi. The stone is on the wall. 

Stone is head woU. 

“On" in the sense of "over” or "covering" is expresieed by 
ejn which means " eye " nod is also applied to the face os a whole. 

e.g. igbh i d(i)ei(ii)dni. Thera is grass on the loarl. 

Gra^ U is face road. 

(h) eti meaning " ear " ii used for ” beside 
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e.g* finTi iai aja i d(l)etl aji. 
titMw chief *mrJtet it it ear 
market, 

£ti £jl, 

Ear tcater, 

(c) efu meaaing *'stomach " 
Thus oQ a wa. 

Stomach he i» achinff. 
4ja d(e)ef{h)oini. 

Fish i$ stomach icater. 


The Sarikin-Koaua'a house k 
beside the market plncc. 

The water side {iji U applied to 
a large body of water), 
is used for ** in 
He has a stomach-aehc. 

There are fish in the water. 


The preposition '* a/ ’’ U 
c.g. i 4(£} alema. 

He it Alonia, 


implied in Igala, only in the order of words. 
He is at Aloma. 


(dj Those prepositions which are used after words indicating action 

or o»t,™ „ i, Ig„k by ertai,. verbs of T« 

“Zl» <■»' “"J 


e.g. 1 tu lokaja. 
nh tifi)!mri% 

He depart reach house he. 


He reached Lokoja. 
He went to hn housa. 


*” I'*’- >•»" Soibg to > 

ortowiri, Ho „„ to ^ • 

e.g. d^b(& wi kwd. k 

come ftoui ? 

oak I kw(h) id, iiy(d),4iiipa. 

Road it came/ft*™ fdah go A»kpa, 

The road goes from Ida to Ankpa. 

* kdigbrk2(i5J5jpki. Thr^ctepUirl**^ ^^ornaeh. 
Rtephant came from tiottmeh forest. 

forest. 


NuUEBALa 

4. ilh. 

5. eli. 

6. efh. 


(24) 1 . oka (or) dqka. 

2. Jit, 

3. Hk, 
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7 - «bjr?. 

8- eji. 
9. m. 


15, ^^(£)eld. 

10. d^{4}Efa. 

17. d^wi(i}eb3'd. 

18. igw(a)Ejd (or) dkd mljicio^ 


10, i:gwa. 

11* ^gva(9)ka. dgw(a)»Iia, 


(cowrie two Iftsa t wenty). 

19. efw(a)Eli or dki cfogd 


or i:gH{a)9gka. 


12. egv(£)£ji. 

13. dgw(a)eta. 


(cowrie leas twenty). 
20. Dgd. 


14 * igH(a)el&. 

All ordioala are formed by prelixing tk to the enrdinak, 
fi*g. dk Dgu mild nyidgbd meta IGOth. 

Tbe sound m is aometiniea inserted where two vowels would . 
noimalty come together. 

e.g. unyrdnd d(d)ainb f How many houses are there I 

flnji mdgwUE d{i:)omd. Fourteen houses are there. 

Most of the higher numbers are composites of from 1 to 30. 

Thus 34 is ogu oy(s^kd tnclh. 


{20 go eoufiit 4*) 


Xo(f. » sometimes found instead of oke. oke and ski 
Imth appear to have been applied to the cowrie, oke is now used 
in coun ting, while Ska is applied to money generally and to shillings 
in particular. 

Some of the most important high numbers are ;_ 

30. dgwEgwa (twenty ten). 

40, figd mdji (twenty two) or Agb6 luiji. 

60. 6jd. 

—^1% seems to appear as a component in still higher 
numbers in the form of oil, 

60. bgbb mdta (or) 6gt m^ta. 

70, •* 5gbb mita ay(d)okd mdgwa." 

Twenty three go eotprie ten. 

80. bgbb mile. 

90. et(&)egwd. (Short for “ifbb mkli &y(4)okd mdgwi 
98. Would be “ hgbb mill iiy(l)okd indgw(a) Iji '* or dk4 mlji ei 
dgn melu. 

100. hgd mild* 

The simplest way to count after 100 is by miiltipies of twenty. 
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dto 


The following ate exceptioos 
150. 6ll mlta [fifiij thret^). 

illmifi (Jf/^ywx). 

at 

dgfi ai>l4 c(l)iciin {SOO Ust 100) 
ic&m. 

- ic^ Bjrf^gq milA (SOO 

1,000. ichfim ny(^oewiki <500 go 200). 

1 of 100 and 20 together up to 2,000. 

ny{fjokl mrli 

hv •’r “PP^' ** ^ expressed 

^ mi^iplea of 600 with as maoy of the numbers below it, Jded as 
Thus;— 

1,758 would be:— 


200 . 

900. 

400, 

500. 

600. 

700. 

800. 

SOO. 


Icha mjjl nyfe^U m^ta ay{e)bki aiji. 
(SOO two go 50 ihtet go cowrit 5,) 


Vn. Some 

{25J ima 

Child front he. 

1 m{h)aji dd4 g4 (or) i ia(4joji 

He catch head dool ait. 
i f(i)ifa hi 

i f{6} cfh<o)^ nyi 
i u(d}<jd(o)q gin, 
ire(a)qkath. 

FOof. one alone. 

m(d)oml dhg(6)iina ki na. 
Catch icatcr put aitjire that it boil, 
i d{h) ed<b}a9 t<4) oji. 

He jpne Aeorf he reach God, 
fikili kh im thth a eh^. 


ICALA PlJUASES 

His firstbora. 

He came to the throne. 

He made a divinntEoa, j.e., con 
eulted the oracle. 

She conceived. 

He did not want her again 
All at once. 

Put water on to boil. 

He turned his heart to God, 

The work that I alone am doing. 



sona os •nifi igala lasol^ace 


on 


He tied up tbe goat. 


i D(u)ew^ d 4 t(i) Ml 
lit eaich goat 'put reioeA stTit\g. 

ma kp(a)Dq tgbe. TTio}' gave him a severe beating, 

ado Bi Anu di k(iw)E£li ”oi]1 
years how ntany exist that you are sedftj Aim. 

How many yeara ia it buic* you saw him f 


bdAdb birr. 
df{4)atd indjl And. 

Stoauich mouth two road, 

i na jh, 

^ n(£]£kpi) ci nii(a)Q. 

eni kl n(i}uk^a. 

J d(i}otni digi. 

He give answer stand. 

\ m{A}oiai da. 

£da ma w(£jaoe d6 
Heart they come ^otind alf, 


Very early ic tbe morning. 
In the middle of the road. 

He rejoiced. 

They mist oil with it, 

A strong petsoo. 

He answered back. 

He answered. 

They quieted down. 


i i)(i) el6k^ t[4)«j(u)i3i4. 

He weate mat reach face ground. 
^ lEP(^}E(e}nainon£, 


dnk! 

Hoad/ 

inihyiii. 

inA i kpabie (or) inittbh. 

1 b(?)a]iiii cdka. 

i to A d(a)adagdi)a. 

i f{i)Er[t} ala k^g edki. 

He (past)foot word tell him all 
i nf^lalaof gbA. 

He has word lie very tnucA. 
i mh dA kbli a t{fi)odi. 

1 twd kddjL 


He spread a mat on the ground. 
Ho divided it among the people. 


He fomicated with another man’s 
wife. 

Look out I 
A fooL 

A wort'hles!3 person. 

He begged of them all. 

He beeame a monkey, 

He told him the root of the matter. 

He is a very bad person. 

He bung it on the wall. 

He retumod from collecting wood. 


toq k{A)ei ci tSk(o) £e j(i}ajd ? 
What that yon ate tnaAiri^ tAen that you are ^ingfood f 
How do you earn yoor living ? 
luu tAa^ k(hv)£ m(d) okj mi gbd mJ. 

/ am seeking that you catch money I receive I. 

I want you to receive my money for me. 
i f(^) 3 ya ini mdn£ fi 
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Ko is used when more articlea than one are spokon of. 
t,g. Put it over there. 


ko(ffia) j(j)a 2 )(^)au^. 
i wi b(£)omI kikl 

1 kf t(ii) ati(^}ika 1 q, 
Be evllea reach ground shoulder he. 
o(&)ami nyi mi. 

Make water for tite. 

ko» 

i eaat efijereog (or) gbfajereig. 

He be^n fmke/ool he. 

1 w(djEd5 kw(A)3ad 
Be pain heart come from there 
li. 

go fiway^ 

ml kwo did 6i(£]tti. 
dfi(o)g mi kpiak. 

dll yl Ik Ti. 

mk 14 ba Id t(fl}aiiyl dj(6)ok3(Ajg. 

ma m(4)ukpi ti j(A)aii4, 

They caiBt garmeni loose coQcet 
groiiitd. 

1 jhA t(fi) 


Put them over there. 

He came and bailed ant a little 
water. 

He put them on his shouldefp 
Pour me skJme water. 

What is his name ? 

Ho Ijogati to follow him. 

Take thia road. 

He became angry and left them. 


I lay down on the bed. 

Hi-s stomach wag tom open. 

This particular tree bore fniit* 
They accofnimnicd her to her 
husband^s houae. 

They took off their clothes and pat 
them On the ground. 

He set it ou the fire. 


Linguistics mthciit Sociology s Some Notes on the 
Standard Luanda Dictionary 

Bj Luct' Maqi 

JT is getting to be a commoaplaec of modem linguistic studies tha*. 

the method of interpreting one language in terms of another 
simply by assigning equivalents to isolated words cannot lead to a 
^dtable understanding of sptems of speech, each of which is 
inseparably hound up with the particular cultmc in which it is used. 
The work of Ogden and Bichards and of A. H, Gardiner on civilised 
and of Malinowski on primitive language has shown conclusively that 
meaning cannot be regarded as something inherent in words nnH 
possessing an independent existence, but must be sought for in the 
context, if not of an actual situation, of the aseoeiations which form 
the experience of the speaker and hearer. Id regard to primitive 
language, Malinowski has shown how the most apparently simple 
phrasca, of which only one rendering might seem possible, can be 
miftmterpreted by failure to recognize the special reference which 
they have to the native speaker.' Still less can the social institutions 
of one culture be defined in the terms applicable to those of another, 
even where there is a general similarity between two tvpefl of institu¬ 
tion ; for example, while every society has some system of land tenure, 
the attempt to describe those of primitive societies by such ternis as 
feudal system ”, " leasehold " metayage ”, each of which has 
a very specialized meaning dependent on its historical and geographical 
context, can only result, not in elucidating the charucteristics of the 
primitive system but in obscuring them. 

The existing dicticuaries of jUrican languages represent the product 
of immense patience and labour on the part of persons , many of whom 
hod no special training to fscUitate their task. The later comet, whose 
task in teaming such languages has been lightened by the work of 
these pioneers, owes to them a very great debt of gratitude. It is no 
disparagement of the early misaionory lexicoIt^sU to point out that 
their work sulTers from the inherent dJsad\'aiLtages of the circumstances 


' tCee sppradix t« Tht Mtakinf of Mmniny, pp, 401 0. 
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in irbich it wn^ done. Its primary aim was to establbb eommunication 
with the native peoples for a eperlQe pnrpcxse—the inculcation of 
Christian doctrines—’wbieb involved for the Protestant tniMiojiaries 
the tmnslation of the Bible and, for the AngUcans at any Tate, that 
of the Prayer Book. Of course, it bas not rested content vrith this 
ainn but has carried the study of nativ^e languages as far- as was 
possible; but this primary purpose has left its imprint on the result-ant 
dictionaries^ Aud the efficacy of further studies has been hampered 
by the complete absence of such sociological knowledge as would 
point the way, where necessary, to some context of institutions taken 
for granted by the native informant but non'Cadstent to the Eoropean 
translator. 

i am not here concemeKi with anecdotes of errors due to the mia' 
interpretation of a gcsttiie, nor with such linguistic refinements as the 
nictaphoTical reference behind some native phrase whose literal 
meaning has been satisfactorily understood- The first arc a mutter 
of mere carelessness; they could never become current in intercourse 
between natives and Europeans and, if they have found their way int-o 
early translations of the Gospels, they are expunged when tbew 
come to be rev!se<i. The second type of question is onsp tbc answer 
to which is necessary to the complete understanding of a language, 
but which a clictiofinry could n^lect without seriously misfcAding the 
students 


The kind of misuaderatnnding that cjin have really grave results 
U that in which a native word ia readered by som^ equivalent implying 
either a sociological context of the type with which the Euiopean 
js famUiar, or the context of some ftcti\'itv which is erroneously held 
to characterize nath-e aocieti® in general. It is ob>'ioii8 also that, 
eien without leading to serious miaeonceptions, a dictionary mav, 
by a slight error or shift of emphasis in deanition, point the 
st ent m the wrong direction instead of guiding him towards those 
situations in which he may expect to find tlie word in use. 1 propose 
to at^port these gcncjalizatiuns by examples &oni a native language 
which I have myself used ia anthropological field-work, as it is 
mteipreted ,n a dictionary which 1 found of very great assktauce: 
Eitehmg and B!ackledge>s Lt^,da^E^Hsh published 

ID 


1 hViaH quoted in llaliea arc those given in the dietionaiy* 

+n wk' es given acccuding to the native instituticuis 

to which the words iq question refer. 
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I. Keugiok and Magic 

EkiwendOk Auinflw sacrifice, 

Ekyons^tra, sacnjtce (n.). 

TaiaRIba, offer hunxan sactijice to. 

EtamblRO, pfa^ for human rocrifieCr 

These series of cquivsleats appear to have their origm in the 
assumption that all *' savages*" pmetise buman ssacrifice^ is-Iiich has 
coloured the interpretation put on aU references to the taking of 
human life and even overflowed into regions where the native word 
has no such rderencoa. If human eaerifiee has the meaning which it 
has in the Old Testament^ of the offering of human rietima as part of 
the cult of some dcitv, then none of the words above quoted has any 
connection with it. 

The w ord kivrendo describes a type of wholesale execution ordered 
by the king^r regularly on the death of a near rektive and at other 
times when he wa 3 infonued by the prophets of the leading divinities 
that the welfare of the country required it. In the latter circimi- 
stances, the purpose of the ittretido was magical^ but it still did not 
represent the sacrihee of a victim aa part of a ritual establishing 
cotnnrnmion between divinity and worshipper: its aim was not to 
placate a wrathful deity, hut to remove some evil which was actually 
present, or threatening to appear in the country. 

In this ^nse the Hwendo has points of similarity with the kifon^ira^ 
This word describes various types of rite which aimed at expelling 
or erertiiig evil by removing some object from a ’tillage or by placing ^ 
a magical ob|cet in the path of the oncoming danger. The kyoitzifa 
to avert a bostiJe army consisted m sewing a child’s body, alung with 
certain JeaveSj in a cow-hJde and placing them in the enemy a path. 
The Jt^^ojiriro of the simsim haiv'est consisted in plucking a bunch of 
the plants and placing them outside the village. 

The verb kutamiiira refers to the ridding of a place from anj-thing 
undesirable and particniarly from undesirable persons. It may be 
Used in a magical sense or in a purely political one. A native defiued 
it to me in the courae of a conversatjon on magic as to set the knd 
in order so that it may be in peace But it is used if anv'thiag more 
commonly lu reference to a purely judicial or political execution, and 
the cognate mifihtVo describes, not any part of a temple precincts, but 
the place of execution attached to a chiers court. 

1 should make it clear that aU these words refer to institutions 
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now ol^lete. w thut the contexts in which I have studied them are 
those of parrativc ouljr. and oot of action. I cannot, therefoie. discuss 
their M^ficance lo the same detaU that wonW be possible were such 

obtained I suggest that even interpretotions 

obtained at soL-ond band can be made more satisfactory if the 

m\e8 iga or w concerned to obtain as much rnforinatbn as possible 
beanng on the woid m question rather than simply to seek the first 
equivalent that a superficial point of resemblance eusgests 

rattle u^ in heathen rites”.-l^e is one of the 
^trume^s the invocation ofa l»bak, or dJvinitv. by a prophet 

to him The worf ^ inquiries brought 

^ ‘wl'^q^ately dcGued for dictionary purp^ 

t«k« Ti»n^.«, * “ ’I’”'* 

I,,. ■ ' *" P*‘” ^ small objects such as coffee- 

bozTlCfl-On CCJlfiniOtlUll oc^^asmns a -nni r jl.^' J- ■■ 

paraphernalia of a prophet * peooirwh ^ ^ 

their offerings in one T^evaro^™ I T 

'•» 

^ iniHation of a prophet. BuganJa during the 

^"^^“nwlEJiice made of wild banana seeds” n 

“ 71 "“'lo .r . p™pl^ * 

t toto = £vfogo.^£v/<^ generic ta™ 
its fonnu; e-fah is one Z two ^ «>venng sorcery in all 

by sorcery. to be produced 

fiiffatanga ” flatulent clraDeDsi* ” T * 1 . 
nguificancc of this word lie^ ooZin th-. «»e<itial 

but in the fact that those svrnni * j «.v*inptonia which it describes. 

spirit of au ancestor. ’ by the offended 


with the tiitrv«,'*L^'“X*a“ of^h^‘’'‘' «K»t familiar 

aiiwtem of kiiuhip terminoloirv * ^^ist^nce of the clussificatory 
P immunology. Some hold that the Baganda *' do not 
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distinguJali " between near and distant relatives ; otheta, when an 
umnorrieil house-boy introduces a child as “ my son ”, treot the 
situation with incredulity, laughter, or a suspidon of illegitimacy. 
The authors of the dictionary cannot be blamed for not having in their 
possession the key to the real uses of some of the kinship terras which 
they include; but the pitfalls which raust await any attempt to 
explain such terms with only European concepts os a guide are 
obvious. 

Thus we find ; — 

Mtcanifina ** bis sister, her brother (by the same mother, but sex 
opposite to that of person spoken of) It is tempting to derive 
mv<aHijitia from nyina “ mother ”, hut actually it is the rcciptocal 
used between all men and women of the same generation of the same 
patrilincs] clan. 

Omtrjwa ** nephew ".^ThiB is used of the relationship to a maa 
of the children of women whom he calls mimrnjim ; it applies to male 
and female children. 

Ho roAcVa “with both parents living ’’.— J/tfHJw «vi z<Aola is a 
rarely-used term describing the relationship to a woman of the children 
of men whom she calls mtnmyifio. 

A'irifiireu’o "first cousins not of ssinc ses This Mows a 
perfectly correct definition of kis^Mre as ” child of father’s sister 
The suffix wo simply means " your ”, It seems as if this second 
meaning hud crept in through some misundcratatiding of a atatement 
that the rule of avoidance holds between bakizibwe of opposite sex. 

Omtalarna "brother or aLater-in-law-Tbb tenn b used by a 
woman of the brothers and abters of her husband, real and classiticBtor}' , 
and by a man of hb wife’s sbters, but not of her hiothera, and the 
daughters of hb wife’s brothcre, real and classificatorv. 

£'nifo6o/o share of plunder ; the child of a raided woman b so 
Called by her owner ^ an adopted child.” — The first of these meanings 
b correct. The second f was unable to verify. The third sugg^ts 
the cxbtence of an Institution that b not found among the Baganda, 
wliile failing to describe one that docs exist there. One of the effects 
of the dan system b tliut adoption, or formal assumption of a fictitious 
parenthood, b unaeceesary in the circuiuHtances In w-hich it mast 
commonly happens in our society. To prodile for a fatherless child 
b a duty recognbed by every heir, which requires no process of 
adoption to make it valid, while the Baganda practice of sending 
their children to relative.^ to be brought up lacks the essential 
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charwcteristicft of adoption, since the link with the child’s own parents 
»mina. The u« of the word evdchdo in connectbu with the practice 
which this translation attempt to describe is linked with the first 
racaa^g of the word* “ Becanse the children are a sort of profit" 
that brother of the wife who is especially nspoasibJe for her could 
claim, m the past, a substanty present on the birth of each 'This 

T ™ forthcoming he was entitled to take 

the child instep. This process again was quite different from adop- 
tion, the child remained a member of his father’s clan, though 

eut off from it, and was consequently an outsider in his new home, 
ana treated a# Buch. 


AND MaBHIAOE 

Obvko “price paid for a wife*’. 

€)bu}co “ paralysis agitans 

“8^*“"“ of *ko« l™ .„d 

.* tic «™olog.oa] „pect .f tl, to both 

refer and to aeo W this ia eipreaaed in n elaracteriotic linaoistic 
n'' 1 1 'f 'o make an abatiaot 0051.1 

“ ‘ a?k 7an " , r.'? " ' " '« >» iU -"xK 

Ja™m,rihetr '““"“W wilt 

onto a ranta the name applied bj a man to ii, wifa’a 

f -th 

cerS^n'ru]f.or;^rdal‘!“fhltr'^ 

content where it might refer to thoao ^ -r ^ ^ * 

the whole relfttionsh^ established bv t'^Ii^vioui or to 

they ara of course "n pa^ 

unmarncH'l mrl nn i i, ^ ni^Ji who has saduc^ an 

nX^^it'ofatrTr^: rtb h' 

in a manner wych the rules of nv *ith her parents 

preclude. This meal aUo ratifies th ™ 

»y informant anid, ■■oToCk^™;^. tlT “ 

Buko in the sei^e <jf the bXi ■' entered.”J 

ebintu 6ya Aajb.“ the thines of * contraction for 

things of or. again, the things which 

ofti},!]? ^ " * '•'fid "J ^ ttD 
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make the marriage vaKd and create the fruX'o rclatiotiship. The phrase 
for " to determine the amoqnti is not kimla obuto but lusata tbiniu. 

The second meaning of buko giTeu above is closely connected ivith 
the genenil signifteapce which I have indicated. Anvone who breaka 
the rules of avoidance is believed to l)e afflicted with palsy ^ buio, 
therefore, is in this sense not a homonjTii desrribing certain symptomB, 
but another uac of the same word. Kui^irah huio ia to be ill aa a 
result of buko *\ that is, of disregarding the rules of behaAdour which 
bwiv) imposes. That certain symptoins, whenever they are seen, are 
recognized by the native as due to this cause doi'^ not alter the fact 
that it is the cause rather than the symptoms which giv^e them this 
name. Major and minor offences against the rules of hwAo are dia- 
tinguiflhed iia ohnJto bunene and obuk& baioftQ. The phmse used when 
they have been expiated b huio bui^e'de^ the bitko has gone, 

first inatalmcnt of price for a wife ",—The kasimu (the 
form in which I have alwavs heard the word)^ is quite distinct from 
the bride-price. The amount la fixed by tradition, not determined 
by the brideb father; it is given, not to him with the bride-price 
but to her mother^ aWfwye wurnnoere because [the husband] 

is pleased with her cUld **; and it is fdven, not as a first instabnentr 
but on the wedding-night after the giftsi which constitute the bride- 
price proper. 

E*dyii ** wife^s borne —This docs not mean the home of a w ife's 
parents, hut the household to which she herself belongs. In a poly¬ 
gamous household each wife had her own 'dya within the group of 
houses which formed the tmka. 

Ztra “ reject, scorn, refuse a present ”.—This word has the specific 
meaning of a protest by a husband against misdemeanours of his 
w'lfe, particularly Imd cooking. He refuses to eat until she gets a 
fowl from her relatives and cooks it for him. 

Si>\reTcra “ pay compensation for rape ",—Tliie word describes 
the ritual atonement made between relatives who, in the course of a 
quarrel, have done certain acts which are held to call for special 
coinpen.sation. In.stanccs given me were of a husband breaking a 
cooking-pot, a wife striking her husband so as to draw' bloody or a 
child striking his parents. It seems to have no conneotJon with rape. 

A'aniriVrt “make propitiation for adultery'V This word again 
deacribea o speciiie rituol lindted to certain circumstances. If a man 
commits adultery while hla wife is siickbng a child, this m believed 
to cause the death of the child, unless the husband and his imslzess 
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perform the rite known aa iieiNAtW over it. It ij not madn oecessarr 
by adultery in general. 

Amakiro “ illness of woman caused by sexual excess, prostitution". 
—Maktn is a mysterious illness believed to afflict women who are 
repeatedly unfaithful to their hnsbands during pregnancy. It is 
sometimes said to afflict, not the mother but the child; the only 
description ever given me wiw that it causes the mother to cat the 
child. It has no more than an accidental connection with prostitution ; 
I have never heard it used when that subiect was discussed. 

Mtihikira “ ir-irgin, nun ”,-This word, meaning a person veiled 
IS used of the GathoUc Sistem, and by the Catholic missions of the 
Virgin Mary. No native would understand ite use to indicate a virgin 
io the common meaning of the word. 
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BtteseytgereM: ** leasehold land ”, 

Senga ” serve or join a new master ”. 

These words illustrate the impossibilitv of briefly defining concepts 
which involve for their undcnrtandmg licqiiainteiice with an entire 
pobticsJ and economic avstem, Tt is, nevertheless, noeessan' to 
attempt to do so, for to seek for equivwJcnts among our own tc^hni- 
cal,ties c^n only lead to confusion. The Baganda knew nothing 
approaching the distinction between leasehold and freehold bnd. 
In their system, roughly speaking, chiefs occupied land at the king’s 
“dmm'.stered it on his behalf, and a common man could 
o^> obtem land by attaching himself to some chief and rendering 
him the services p«*cnbed by custom. The whole status of such a 

H'ml ” ""‘"I"; and bu>oe»gerrze describes 

land ^copied 0.1 those conditiona, which, in mod^ times, have 

widl Tf ln«dholder”..-T,ie word descrilics a 

Of ^ ■■ »oH. •• i„ I j 

W. ,be ,1,., ,fc, i. ^ • 

A ♦ W0RIJ8 DESCRiniNO CUREVfONtAL BEHAVIOUR 

alwar’Itescti^rP^''’™ “ f«®ncrally of food) ".-This word 

to ch^fe from peasant. 

TO cmeis or m connection with a marriage. 
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Announce the death of This word refers to the forma! 
annonncemeiit of certain events to pencils especially entitled to heat 
of them—the king or chief, or near relatives of the person coocenied^ 
It ia used of births as well as of deaths, where these have to he formally 
announced. 

Lubu^a " queen^sister This word describes the female 
attendant who goes through the ritual of instaUation along with any 
heiTp male or female, kingt chief or cotnmoper. She does not remain 
in any permanent aasociation with the heir such as would justify 
the assimilation of the Idnga to a queen. 

Ottsfufi?a "goat eaten by children of deceai;ed at foneral”-^— 
ThiiJ animal was oaten by all the relatives, the children sharing the 
liver and other portions being alloted to persons standing in other 
relationships to the deceased. From its form the word should describe 
the ritual and not the animal. 

VL Equivalents due to the ATtEMpr at Literal Translation 

OF English Texts 

ObidortibolonAo “ tradition —This word is usetl in Sir Apolo 
Kngwa's Empisa 5a Baganda to describe certain complicated religions 
rites. But it is dangerous to go for the generally accepted nieaning 
of a word to the first attempt mode by a iluganda to ™te his own 
language, for he, no less than the European, ivas seeking words which 
he had never needed liefore. I have only heard the word used in 
the pejorative sense of “ fuag or ** red tape In the Luganda 
version of the Anglican Prayer Book it is used as the equivulent of 
ceremony 

EntunAw ‘"calf of the leg; per e?ct,, lGitis'%—The fantastic 
rnistianslation in this second meaning can, 1 think, only have been 
due to the search for words to translate the Bible text, Tliy son 
that shall come out of thy loios.^" The Luganda mmam 
is not a metaphorical reference to the process, of genemtion, but 
distinguishes a slave—also called numna ** child”—^ftom a man's own 
child by a xofercnce to the exertion involved in capturing him in war. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


Tao> The Gheat Litiiixant, Ess a vs fhom Hitaj-Nax-TzCt, With 
iDtroductorv Articles, Notes, Analj^ses, By Evah 
H on. D.D, ShaHi^hAi: KeUj' k Wakb, Ltd.; London: £ii;gan 
PanU 19^. 10s. 

This book contains translations of eight of the twenty-one 
dissertotiona that make up the famous book knom^ as Ihiai-Nun-Tzu 
~a collection of Taoist csaayB written by a group of scholoTS m the 
second century b.€. under the patronage of Liu An, Prince of 
Huai-Nan. 

AU western writers on Taoism are faced by the difficulty of Bnding 
a aatisfkcton' European tertn for the albimportant word Tao, and like 
most of these Dr, Morgan often prefers to leave it untraa^Uted. In 
many placed^ however, as in the first of the trandated essays (which 
15 also the first in the originaj hook) he haa rendered Fi^n Tao 
St) hf ** the Oosniic Spirit and this ia perhapi as aatkfaetory 
a rendering as any European scholar has j-et devised. Dr- Hu Shih, 
in hia DeiYlopme^i/ of Loffical Mtikod (pp. 17^ HI'2) has infoirmed 
na that Tao is nothing but a w^ay ” for the o-idcring of the world* 
He also dectarea that it is word which has been linneccasarilj 
mystified by amateurish translators hut which simply means a way 
or a method ; a way of mdJvidiial llfOp of social cootaetp of public 
activity and government Such a pronouncement is hardly worthy 
of Dr, Hu ; nor is he quite consistent in his own view^ for he admits 
that sometimes (m in the ^ond book of Chmn^ Tzu) Tao is " no 
longer " a way * but * cosmic reason ’ Dr. Morgan's cosmic spirit 
is at least as good as cosmic reason"* and perhaps better. 

In the course of his prefatory remarks on Taoism and its reputed 
founders. Dr. Morgan finds “ some similBrity'^ between Lao TzQ 
and Bernard Shaw—mainly, it would seem, in the desire common to 
both w'riters of awakening men “ from dead tradition to a more real 
life ” and stinging them, like a gadfly, “ to a new oonscionsaess.” (vi.) 
He feels constrained, however* to add that ** suppression of self is a 
leading tenet of the TaoLst philosophy the ego lieing only used as 
"'a medicine for the expression of the Tao^*. (vii.) This leading 
tenet **, which can hardly be described as ckafaoteristically Shavian, 
is attractively set forth in many striking passages of /fuo{-A"(in-Jsi2. 
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Dr. )[oT^Bn B tfatislntion is prefixed by o series of ititroductorv 
ossays which are cot of uciform valcc. The account; of the " Life 
and Times ’ of I^ao Tza is based on material supplied by Mr. M. T. 
Lien, whom Dr. Morgan describes, with doubtful justification, as “ an 
accomplished scholar ", It will be read with interest, not least bv 
those who. havicg come fresh from a study of Mr. A. Waley's trans- 
Ution and able exposition of the Too Ti Chins (“The Way and Its 
Power ), ha\Tj learned that Bo trustworthy in formation exists regarding 
the pe^nality, name, or life of the author of that crNTfitic production, 
Mr. Lien, on the contrary, seems to he a naive believer in the un¬ 
supported traditions handed down by the Taoist school, and assumes 
that Confucius, after a petnonal intemew with Lao Tzii, acknow¬ 
ledged that in the Taoist philosopher lie had met his superior. 

It is a pity, perhaps, that it was thought worth while to drag in a 
comparison between the cosmology of Lvo Tz& and that of Abraham 
and also between Tao and Jeho^-ah. It may Ik- que.stiouod whether 
Dr. Morgan (or Mr. Lien) is fully justified in the view that Lao Tzii 
was an advocate of monotheism ” and tlial " indirectlv his teachintr 



worked, and a better term than 
found for £a‘o.Aa (S 3 „„ p jj 

The story of Mr. Ho who 1 


interosculate ” might have Ijccn 


who had his feet cut off as a punishment 
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for BO oSence of which lie H-as not guilty La told oo p. 239. A reference 
might have been made to the nincti fuller account of this unhappy 
episode which may be found in Liu Hsiang’A Hsin fl^U. The story of 
Shen Pao-hsii (who ^TaJt€d the king of Cli in to implore his aid against 
the state of W’u) is told on p. 236, and all we glean &oid the Notes 
is that Shim Pao-hsii was “ a loyal minister of Ch'u It might have 
been pointed out that a different and better verglon of the story is 
given by Liu Hsiang in his Shuo yiion. In the same story the treiw- 
lator er« in making Shen Fao-baii tcTcr to liiinaelf as '* the king 
The Chinese Inm chun does not in this passage mam " I the 

king ” but '* my king **, and the reference is, of course, to king Oliao 
of Ch u ^ ^), on whose behalf Shen Pao-hsU had imdertaken 
his dangerous and fielf-imposed task of travelling to Ch‘in. He inude 
no attempt to impose upon the ruler of Ch"in by represcntuig luinscif 
to he the fugitive king of Ch'u. 

On.p. itH, line 3, " Yu ” should surely be “ Lo The Chinese is JJj-, 
The tmnslatioti from the Tuo Ti Vhintj which fallows this needs 
reconsideration. 

For who is it that can understanding (stc) the form of the form¬ 
less ? '^ on p. 103 might he su1»tituted something like “ who enn 
understand fonn's formlessness ? ” ^ ^ ^ ^ ^). 

“The pc'OpIc , . . ascriljod Yao and Shun to be sages'' {p. 89) 
is a curious con.struction. 

Instead of “ Beginning and Reality ” as the title of the second 
dissertation (p, 31) perhaps a better translation of the Chinese 
1^ would be “The True Beginning". The difficult pos^go at the 
beginning of this dUsertation is almost identical with a pumsage in 
the Second book of Chvang TiH, but the Notes contain no reference 
to this. 

The Notes, indeed, are often fragmentary and Inadequate, and they 
bear evidence (in some cases) of having been hastily put together. 
Sometimes they arc unnecessarily repeated. \Vc arc told about tlio 
legendary emperor, Fu llsi, for example, in note 51, ]). 253, and again 
in slightly different language, in note 21, p. 257. On p, id this 
venerable monarch, who is supposed to have lived nearly 300(1 a.c., 
ia referred to as “ Mr. Fu Hsi ’’ ! We might as well speak of 
“ Mr, Nooh 

The accounts given of the semi-sacred imperial building known 
as the Ming T'ang are inadequate and disjointed (sec note 28, p. 200, 
and notes 33 and 9 on p. 26?), and no reference ia made to the 
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btfl Kuo-wei's scholarly m^'estigntioiis into this intereatmg 

subject. 

On p. 131 a passage ia translated as follows;—“ tu Ao, a man 
haughty and proud, went touring towards the North Sea to find an 
arhat.” The Chinese text hardly justifies this translation, and the 
commentator makes it clear that the being for whom Lu Ao was 
looking was a i^kn (1^ ^), which cannot legitimately be trans^ 
lated by the Buddhist term "'arhat" (fofiou in Chinese)* The note 
on p. 262 (30) does not make matters lictter by the mention of the 
Shell Hsia arat ”, whoever lie may he. 

The note on Fu Sang (|t on the same page (note 33) is far 
from satisfactory, though ample material for a foil e.tposition esista 
both in Cliidej^e and in Gtiropcao languages, 

.. i.^ ^*^**** ® refenenoe to, and a quotation from, 

the Tang poet Pei Lotien,” How many western readers will 
recognize under this name the poet Po Chii-i ? (” Tang,” moreom, 
should be “T'ang” and "tien” should be “t'ien”. One of the 
most serious typographical blemishes of this book is the frequent 
ignoring of swpimtesO ^ 

On 4.G4 (not€ 5) it stated that ** in ancient times it was the 

custom for the h^ duke to pour out the wine into the cups of the 
gues a . as r, Morgan not attended dinner-parties in China 
where die same ancient custom was still serupuloualv observed ? 
hlo Ti or Mo TzD is always referred to as Mei Tza.' It would be a 

f. scholars would agree upon a uniform trans- 

tcration of the name of this ancient philosopher, especially as for 
^ me imc e has been emerging (and deserv es to emerge) from 
his foimer obaeunty, “ Miciua ” was suggested by one of his western 

K'u^ Confucius ’’ for 

was not a bad oTe, ^ suggestion 

^ book as if it were a 

amb”iufry’or>niJ?^^^ 

«Jre-TLl?r'w t^«*nsktions. and mbor 

course of a single Zdi 

mended as ^ t ^ ^ whole may be warmly cam- 

«.*«> will contm,, h, Ubour of |„v,, .„d ,, 
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elmll have hom his gifted pen a full translatiofi of the thirteen 
diflaertations which, vrith the eight loduded in this book, make up 
the fascinating coinpiladon of Iluai-Nan-Tzu, 

____ R. F. J. 

TiiK Temples of and Cults ; A 8ti?dy of Modehn 

Chinese Religion. Bt John Shryoce. Paris: librairie 
Oticntaliste Paul Gcuthner. 19SL Fra, 100. 

This is a short, coinpactj and useful handbook to certain religiaus 
cults practised at the preaent time in Central China. It denis with the 
templca of one district — Anking I'An-ch'ing) in the Yangtse Valley. 
The author did well to restrict himself to the rites and beliefs of the 
district with which he was personally familiar. The book shows that 
he is a careful and painstakiiig cbserveri and it would be well if bis 
excellent example could be followed by missionaries in every part of 
China. We might then have the matcrisl necessar}^ for an eucyclopsedia 
of living Chinese ctiJt^ such os De Groot tried aingle^handed to give 
us in his groat work — unfortunately left uniinished at hi^ death — The 
Rdigiiiu^ System of China. 

In describing the cult of the famous warrior^ Kuan Ti and Yo Fei. 
^Ir. Shryock notes (p. 67) that “the national parliamentraised 
Yo Fei to equal rank with Kuan Ti\ This is true, but it might have 
been well to add the reasons for the election of Yo Fei^ and for the 
neglect with which ho was treated by the imperial govcmnient under 
the Manchu dynastyp The subject was dealt with in some detail by 
the present reviewer some years ago in The New China Review in an 
article on “The Cult of Military Heroes in China 

Ti Tsang, perhaps the most popular of ait the Buddhist divinitios 
in the province with which Mr. Shryock h concerned, rightly receives 
careful attention ; and there is a good account of the festival known 
aa the Yii-Lan-HuJ. Mr. Shryock appears, however, to have over¬ 
looked the full deacTfiption of this festival which waa given by Mr. Y. K. 
Leong and ilr; L. K* Tao in their book and Town Life in CAirto. 

The Bibliography, though useful, is not as full as it might be^ and 
the list of Errata might be considerably lengthened, ^klisprinta are 
numerous, the transliteration of Chinese words and names is often 
careless, and aspirates are frequently omitted. These ami other 
blemishes should be removed in a later edition. A valuable featare of 
the book ia its Index, the names Ln which are aeoompanied by Chinese 
characters. B, F* J. 
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Jehol : CtTY OF Empehoes, By Sven Hbdis, traosUtod from the 
Swedish by E. G. Xash, London: K.ej;an Paul, Trench, Triibner 
and Co., Ltd., 1932. 18#. 

In this book the famous explorer lias given ua a pleasant account of 
his visit to the temples and pavilions of Jehoi, once a favourite summer- 
resort of the Manchu emperors of China. It is intended for the geneml 
reader rather than for the scholar, and is illustrated by excellent 
photographs taken by Dr. Goata MontelJ. 

Most of the palace bmldiugs at Jehoi were erected, and to sorae 
extent planned, by that imperial poet and lover of art and nature 
the emperor Ch'iea-Lung, and therefore belong to the eighteenth 
«ntur>^ After the time of Hsieo-Feag (one of whose consorts was the 
lady afterwards known as the tlowager-etnpresa Tz‘Q-Hsi) Jchol 
ceased to be occupied by the imperial family.^the stor,^ repeated by 
some Weete^ writers on China, that the emperor Haua'n-T‘png spent 
some time there after the Revolution is erroneous^and the build^ 
soffered^ly from neglect, in recent yearn the decav has been ve^ 
rapid Dr, Sven Heilin , v,a,t took place not long before the provim4 
Of Jehoi a as added, as a result of one of the moat rapid and one-sided 
campaigns m h.tery, to the new Manchurian state, and it is gxatifvdng 
to know that the glories of Chicn-Lung’s favonrite abode fre likely 
to bo revived. The llanchurian authorities with the rrw^i^ r ^ 

Wy, .r vv^ch premier 

therefore, that the day j# not fat distant whe tvT 
Lung's much-Ioved Pi SlJ 

Avoiding the Heat ”) will open its cate!? Village for 

the emperor K'ang-Teh, ^ ^ his descendant, 

court-Ufe at Ji^houSh 

be togaided as trustworthy. Chapter X 

fanciful account of the heantifiil example, gives ns a 

tkM i, •• I,™ . UterM hLk™„„”“ "ff “ ''f'7 ”■ *’"* 

more than romanticized “in it'r, 'V is 

‘“Wo '■& ™ 

Hedin'.bookwVuTrflljmtT*''* D’’- Svra 

id« .f wb.t tb b^iwZ J :r““ e“0 

pl.«. J“»‘ Wo" «h. took 

R. F, 
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m the East. Edited hy JosEt-H Baenes. pp. aS2. London: 

Kegan Pad, 1934. 10s. Orf. 

Tliia volumo reprtsente a cooperative effort to state ttc probleina 
of American policy in tlie Far East. It is the work of ten members 
of the American Council of the Institute of Pacific Relations. Specialists 
in widely different fidcU, the eontrihutors arc qualified to speak with 
authority. 

Owen Lattimore, already known to English madora: throagh hia 
earlier works on Turkestan and Manchiiria, liere defines China^a 
frontier policy from early times to the present day under the title 
China and the BarbariaoK ; J, E. Orchard, an Associate Professor 
at Columbia Imivcrsity^ who has specialized on problems of industry 
in the East^ nxitcs a chapter on The Japanese Dilemma in which 
he emphnskes the magnitude of the outward thrust of economic pressure 
from Tivithin Japan itself; Grover Cbrk, former editor of the Peking 
Leader, and specialist on China's economic problems, disciiascs the 
past and the future of trade betw'een East and West in Changing 
Markets”, and concludes that, contrary to general belief, the market 
which the East offers to the West is likely to become a market for 
"* the products of the farm rather than of the factory '*. 

The financial aspect of Far Eastern politics is dealt with by 
F, Field, author of jlr^tcricnri Pnrfici^jJiow iVi the China 
Cpjt^rtium^, and former secretary to the International Research 
Committee of the Institute of Pacific Relations. In this chapter, 
whicli bears the title "* Battle of the Bankers '% the author analyses 
tlie competition for investments and trade in and with Chma, and 
contemplates discon raging consequences resulting from the eoiitititiance 
of the “ process of imperialism ” in the Pacific. 

The chapter Missionaries of Empire which sliuuld be read by 
all missionaries and their supporters, k contributed by Pearl Buck. 
The achievements of missions, thcLr function as carriers of western 
cultures^ the changed attitude of the East tow'srds missions wiiich 
followed as a direct result: of the Great VV'ar, are discussed with 
admirable freedom from prejudice and should cany' weight, coming 
they do from one whose acquamtaiicc with mission'work is well 
known. 

An illuminating chapter on Soviet Siberia” is the work of the 
editor^ who has lived and travelled extcnsivelj" in the Soviet Union. 
It has been diflicult to ascertain from the Chinese side what the 
situation is in Mongoha and Central Asia, and the Soviet approach 
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from the west is a question of vital interest to aU the nations coa- 
cerned in Far Eastern developments. 

America s " Open Door " doctrine and its motiw and results are 
the subject of another lucid chapter, " The Open Door," bv the 
Professor of lotenmtional Relations at Princeton, TyJer Dennett, 
formerly historical adviser to the Department of State; mineral 
enterpriM is treated by H, Foster Bain, a former director of the 
Lmted States Bureau of Mines, in “ Second El Dorado "; and the 
food problem is dealt with under the heading The Struggle for 

hy a director of the Food ReseAreh fnstitute at Stanford 
University, Carl L. Alsburg. 

The firml chapter, entitled -P^iee or War", is by Nathaniel 
Peffer, author of China : the CoUap^ of a Gnnli^n, who was for 
many years a newspaper conespontleiit iu the Far East. " The 
Far ^t, flir. Peffer sayn, " involves the relations of nations; there¬ 
fore the first and major qucation it puts h. Peace or War f All 
other questions are dependent on the prior settlement of that one " 
l\ithdrawal from econoniie competition he ^ews as impossible under 

countries, and the only alternative he 
secs to a reshaping these coaditiona is eatastrophe. 

understood that nil the chapters have 
t. th, U,Uted State,, b„, tie p., p.lioy 

tell h,lp te otarifj, fo, ^ tlT plai™! Ind 

economic Significance of the policy of the Dnit*,rl Ctit ' i ' . 

Far Eastern affaire. The iX of tL l! C ^ I ™ 

tWt onrttrcit^ ™ book is irtuhanced by tka &et 

it jil» V ' 1 practice of some recent histories of the Far Ea-ft, 

polltiMlhi°To»f”"lv'*'^j“ MMimenWina .nd 

deeper resneot a ’j * result miut command a 

“k'™™ k.v. b«. 

but hi di tbu.. wbo bateT’™™"". of ChinMu 

It®.™.«s; te r,!;'; =“.0™ 


E. E. 
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The Pageant of Chinese Histobv. By Elizabeth SEsaER. 

I]li4Jatrat4?d by BebnarD Watkins. pp. 414. Londoa: 

Routledge, 19M. 8^. 6d. 

It wras an idea to write * liistoi-y of China for ohiMrea, 

and we therefore welcome this volume. But if ghddreii are to Jearn 
only the traditional %*iew of early Chinese ci^iii^tion they wilJ mbs 
a great deal. An introduction to the modem ii^ieatihc view of China's 
begbiningSp to ateha^logical Beld^work in China parallel with that 
undertaken in Egypt, in MesopotaTuia, in Indkp anitable material 
for a review of which now in book form as weJl as in journaljSp 

would have lifted the legendary period of ancient China out of the 
realm of faery into the modern child's fairy-land of science, and ahown 
Chinese origins as they are at present conceived. 

Nevertheless, though much has been omitted from this volume, 
much has been included which must evoke in childish minds a clearer 
picture of stamc aspects of Chinese civilization than is commonly 
fonudn The writer is evidently synipathically disposed towards the 
Chinese; there is indeed a tendeucy to prejudice in favour of China, 
noticeable^ for instance, in the account of the Opium Wars, and we 
fee] also that the Chmc^^ would deprecate the author's implied 
idcntlBcation of Shaug Ti with the Christian God. 

This is a iHmk for the younger generution, whose thanks ^fiss Sceger 
merits for this introdiictipn to a problem to which they will almost 
certainly be called upon to supply a solution at some future date. 
The volume b attractively produced and the illuslrations will delight 
childish readers. 

_ E. Edwabo®. 

Word Famtlies in Cuinese. By BERNii.i&D Kahlcren. Heprint 
from the Bulletin of the Museum of Far Eastern Antiquities, 
Ko. 5, lOj X 7|, pp. 113. Stockholm, 1934. 

It is imiversally recognized tliat Chinese is genetically related to 
the languages of the Tibetans and of many of the Indo-Chiuese, but 
precisely how they are connected is as yet obecure. True, attempts 
have been made to compare Chines words with resembling terms in 
the T'ai languages and the Tibefo-Btirman family of languages, and 
^me very convincing equivalences have been proposed. Dr^ W. 
Simon’s study, Tibeli^h-Chtnfsisc&e W<>rtgl€ichun^, Ein VersutAj^ 
b a caae in point. But, in factF * comparison of isolated words can 
^ MUL Or Spr. BtrL^ Bd, xijcii^ Abt. 1. 
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OHt hy Professor Karlgr™. 

to At ^ may just as wel] cofnspond duectlr 

to Aicbaic Chinese miSfi ** nnnll *u n . ^ 

and tlie wrd-qaigca, ,l Archaic CliLe (c 'iw'w a c 
b. rc«o,cd Thc»„c„.rl. haa tc be 

3,S^“lTil:r'’ “■' of Pb, lacg^gc Th. 

Cb^r aott et^l;‘:f :T‘' 

*cal-f.milfc, bclocgaa to »Si ofXTwcT '’“* "" 

for this reason that I \ T concerned, ft is 

.0.1 rct.,1rn"h'pla ''■» P-o-ic^ ,f 

aod'iwXrL:" ““--r -oif 

.onj hodic. I„;„ad "‘f 

oWified into ten different types- A 

(e73 wordsVC, ii.HHf73wrtTd t rT^ ' '^' words), B. t ag 

F. l^n (353 words)a G. ^-1*^51 

(8e words), and K, fSC aordsi j' ^ 

TJi® -I- group includes woiL with T ■ 

HQifIs with f- t it ; ^ ^ -r X'p ■': the j^roup 

/ -. i tn-. .Similarly the -.i.* „ ' , ^ 

group words'cndmgTnr^d ™ '^■ 

in ‘p, -6. Under eadi of the ahovD-mentinnJ f 

proposed to be cognate hv th*. . *JT>o» words that am 

quite easy to see that the wotds^bel”'^ t«g®thotc and it is 

arranged have related meanings. Phon^t^^lf* ’"^^"i-faniily thus 
that are assumed to be aHn nn»v. j- however, many words 

Biniesa (p, 

.«u - ■« ■*—b,. aa «.a„ 
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consoDRiitp the principal vqwcl, ancl the final csoni^naiii; clifTer m 

«Bch caae. That such a grouping la justifiable notwithstanding is 
clearly Lllustinted by the “Laws of Altematbjjs” (pp. Sg-nS) 
deduced from copious examples. 

The whole study is based on the materials taken &oni one and the 
same archaic diaioct, and is so Mtensivcly and systemnticalJy carried 
out that there is no room for doubt as to its accuracy, even though 
some of the word-families thus arrived at may yet prove to he subject 
to necessary modifications when comparative Sinitic linguistics has 
attained a more advanced stage. In order, however, to provide ns 
with this valuable study Professor Karlgreo has liad to reconsider 
certain phonetic categories in Archaic Chiuesc which he had treated 
III Ills Shi Ki/iff Itesfarchea, and to take up certain other rhynie 
categories which he Lad reserved for future discussion. 

Dealing first with “ Categories ending in Arch. Dental Consonant 
(pp. 10^!)), he tells tis how well the rhyme category A ending In Arch. 
Sn (with a long q grave), -cm (with a long a uign), and -«j» (with 
a abort o) is distinguished from tlie rhyme categories U ending in 
Anc. -iin {with or aithout a ho fc'ou vowel w or w), and C ending 
in Anc. - 5 «’ -hn, iin, -im. -an (with a short a aigu), (with or without 

a ho k'ou vowel « or «). The problem is : Why do we find the .\nc. 
endings -im and - j/h in both B and C which were strictly kept apart 
in ,\n;haic Chinese ? Seeing that these endiagu in oat. G formed a 
rhyme group with tbe codings -?ii and-^a tliw were in all probabibty 
pronounced -i>n and -ja/i respectively in, Andiaic Cliinese. If so, the 
similar Anc. endings in B conlil be archaic. This supposition, thiaka 
Professor Karlgren, accounts for the reason why Arch, -taw was kept 
only after the gutturals anil the labials (with ho k'ou only) down to 
the Ta tc yiin time, whereas Arch, ~{fn was preserved unaltered after 
all consonants. In other words, Arch, p'tsti, kium, pitwt of tat. C 
suffered no changes, whilst Arch, (pjn and t^iran became Anc. titfn 
and respectively, thus goinciding with the Arch, -/fa, -itein 

of cat. B, Naturally, just as Arch, ifeji (with n short»') became Anc. 

(after dental), so did iVreh. iwa (with a long f) lujcome Anc. sien 
(equally after dental), The -an of eat. C, according to the author, 
goes back to Arch, -ru with the vowel e which regularly went together 
with a in the Shi rhymes, e.g. % (> Anc. km): ^ Jheaj!: (> Anc. 
Awsi). 

This reconstruction of the Arch. "SJi has enabled Professor Knrlgren 
to explain the seemingly mysterious presence in cat. C of .4nc. 
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which appears to contradict his belief that the Anc. -jAi after guttiiRils 
is derived liora Arch* not -iw. The Anc. -kh of cat. C is found 
ia the fonos t^en, mien, and gitecn, but the k'ai k’ou final ‘ifu after 
gutturaJs and laiyngala is miaiiiog. It is clear, then, that here* in Arc 
kien we have the missing tj-pe A^h. kven, the j correspondence to the 
-fM as in Arch, ten (> Anc. ian), This deduction ia supported bv 
the fact that, whereas the Arch, of cat. B has given Gcwin ifi, the 
j^h; of cat. C has G<Min on. Thua Professor Karlgren concludes 
that ■' m cat, C the -sn vocalism is primary and principal, and that all 
the -in and -en ai:« aecondar)^ ** (p. 12)* 

The construction here put forward fleems perfect except on one 
small point. Judging from the fact that the two Arch, vowels e and » 
regt^rJy went together in the Shi rh™es. they must have had a 
s^^ilar acoustic eff^. If «o, how are we to explain A«h. kim > Anc, 
ij** and .<Vrch, ^ > Anc, (aim in contrast to .Arch, kpn > Anc. 
A-pn and Arch, /jaa > Anc. ? u the first instance the Amh. 
e IS presereed after /«, but is changed into Anc. £ after Ar, whereas in 
the^nd the Arch. 9 is kept intact after it. but is tamed into Anc. 
a after a dental. There must be a strong reason for this strange 
phenomenoD, which, it would fteem, Pcquirai ejcplanation. 

Corrraponding to the three categoriea-A. B, and C—we have 
W E. ftnd F-ending in Aich, 4 and -d. Here it 

ust be noted that Professor Karlgren has reverted to his older theory, 

and m Anc. evolved from Arch, but which lie later modified 

'\T “ The parallelism 

k Other, 

IS beautifully illustrated by the author (pp. H-ip) 

L LT TT 

^ ^ ^ ^ Anc.iiV«{< Arch, 
these rh™« ri \ ^ The first words in 

bfloiii! n ^•*1'* *“ “*■ *'■''“ '““I’ w W 

“ T" “rt*™ !•»»»« 

tfroiind f ^ Arch, hc^mo -d* > -d, on the 

nections ■” rhj'ming or hio sheng cod- 

H «d« a in a vowel, e.g. ^ Anc. ,uS with phonetic 

3 Since rvoticeih fidU to give n satiafflctorj 
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explanation 04 to why e.g. g (Aioh. *d'dn according to this hypotb«;ais} 
should get its -n elLmiiULied by nasalization and become Ano, d'd, 
while J(l (Arch, tdn) Ima alw^aya kept ita -n. The contacts of -n w^ords 
with words ending in a vowel are too numerous to allow us to consider 
thia discrepancy as being due to a dialectal difTerence. Besides, to 
assume that JSf Anc.^'jifi originally ended in -th hence got its phonetic 
/f (Arch, Ijm) aud rhymed with (ArcHn but dialectally 

developed into > 3 jf». whilst Anc. had been nasailzed 
in some archaic dialect (thus ^idii > s^i) and therefore could 

rhyme with the i word Ht Ano. would imply two difTereut 
nasalization theories, w'hjch is very disturbing. the author 

coutitlU€^s to controvert* “ ^ kudn > dial. in order to rhyme 

with kj^fi ^ (w'ith original -i)^ how could M > dial. *n4 in 
order to rhyme with ^ and not ndi I All this is plainly 
impossible [p. 

Although his rationalization on this partienlar point is to my mind 
not perfect, the trend of his argument is quite dilmr, and his conclusiona 
acceptable. We can be certain, aa he maintains, that the contact 
between -ii words and vowel-ending words cannot have been a question 
of the vocalism. Jfor can wc suppose it to have had anything to do 
with tone. Can we, then, assume a palatalized ^ x ^ ^g'pA l 
3 'i^n ? In answer to this question Professor Kalgren saya : This 
would explain very nicely why t^s become but g f?n kept 
its -n: On the other hand, it would furnish a passable 

explanation why a supposed coidd rhyme whth a 'jff 

because of its yodicized (i-taeting) final But we realize immediately 
the impossibility of this explanation. It w'onld explain only a few 
caaes. It could never be appbeJ to eases like dJ -Vreh. *dn rhyming 
with B tjwei, or PI Pj'uY' tsie for ^ jntfiJ/t, for wo oonnot suppose 
A pub tel -4 in adn And ptiuu, which hsvo their preserred in Ts'ie 
and down to our time; nor would it be Applieoble to cases like 
ii fld (< •nan ?) rhyming with /«*, AS tf’iia rhyming with ySn ” 
(p. 27). This. I regret to confess, ! do not quite understand. Do not 
both JBi and belong to one and the same rhyme category, G ? 
Why, then, should wc aasume an -tl final for and not for ? 
Again, could jli Arch, fdn not rh 3 'me with SiJ Anc. kjmfi (cat. G), 
if the latter ended in -d in Archaic Chinese ? On the other hand. I 
Agree with Professor Karlgren in his contention that it would bo 

very bold to cosistnict an Archaic antithesis ^ : ijf, j’lbn, 

^ This •eema to l» m iiii«]irint fur 
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for then wo should have to find a reason why *« in the one cose was 
* mouilld ’: *«, in the other not: -» ; simply to say that this j$ due 
to unknown earlier phenomena (in Proto-Chinese} would be vctr 
unsatisfactory " (p. 2T), 

For a similar reason and on the ground that cat. G in normal 
cases is well distinguished from cat. C ( sn group) wo cannot imagine 
an -» that was weaker than -a that was preserv ed. However, we know 
that Anc. -f frequently goes bock to Arch. ~g or -cf. If the Anc, -i of 
cat. G were of consonantal origin, it must have been a dental 


consonant, aince the words of this category often interchanged 
words in This assumption is supported by the fact that, besides 
the numerous contacts betiveen -t and -» words in rhymes, hie sheng, 
and kia tsie (os LUustrated on pp. 21-5), an etymological connection 
betwMn -I and -n words can also be tracwl with n great amount of 
certainty m many cases, e.g. lietwcen jfe Anc, 'jg* “ clothes and 
© Arch, pn " to cover, conceal The dental final cannot have 
been -d or -d (as Dr. Simon has assumed for thus g jei). for then 

there would have been an interchange with -f in rhymes and hie sheng 
instead of with -n as we actually find. Nor can it have been for as 
a niic the -i words of cat, G .lo not rhyme with ju sheng -t. If the 
final dental consonant cannot have been -t, -d. or it must have been 
-r, d, or -j. Bui since the words of cat. G all tbvmed regularly and 
freely with each other in Shi kingtime, it is impo^^ible to suppose that 
some of them ended m r and others in -f or -j. Either all had -r or 

fk ^ r Karlgren has dwjtdisd upon -r for 

0 0 owing reasons. First, an -»is impossible from the point of view 
of rhymes (with -«}, liie aheng.and kia teie, whilst -r and 4 are equally 

r ‘"^^/““^tions. Secondly, it is easier to imagine 
an evdution Proto-Cluncse -«> Arch, -r (e,g, = Ln 

Proto-Chinese > Arch. 4 (rips > The latter would go against 

Wwfr “ common and weU 

known transition sumlar to the “rhotacism" Jq Latin. In support 

o 18 argument Professor Karlgren quotes seven Tibetan words ending 
1 w Chinese words ending in Auc. 4 

a Aoe" «' “I" Profciuot Pdliot', interpretation of 

W ^ 0 . ^rjmng rt, name w ft Ann. ri-nff. 

»"Z *» '• •'*’ 

A! anil 1/ I'l. M l t* ^ ^ ***^'i** ***■ (wiioro both 

Sr“ *■ *■ "" °>- ” reproaonting tbo ...ad 


WfJBD FA^IJ41vS IK CHI KE-^ 1^3 




The ~r RubI thus proposed by Profesi&or Kj^rlgren foi- the words of 
cat. G tallies beautifulJy with -ef of cat^ F and ~n of eat. 0, with the 
exception of a few Anc, -tCp -u?|c words (cat. G) which mttstho regarded 
as ijrregidai. Besides, it speaks strongly in favour of Arch, -d {not 
for A tic. -i words of cats, D, E , and F as Professor Xarlgren first 
suggested in his Analytii^ Uic^xOMary of CAiiie^c^ Thus he concludes i 
“ an 4 as final and principal vowel of an Arch, syllahle did not exist 
at alt; i (strong, vocalic) or | (short, consonantic} occurred exclusively 
as a " medial i % a subordmate eJement inside the syllable, combined 
with other vowels ” [p. 36). 

The above discussion ia followed by a farther study on the word- 
groups ending in Arch. -j£-, and -nff {pp. 39-55). In his SM King 
Rcseurchea Professor Karlgren supposed an implosive final for ^ 
( type pft rhymes w ith typi5 gt *iot with type 

^ ^ Id which rhjTnea with type fe. He has no-w abandonid this theory 
of implosive final and, following Professor Li Fong-kuei"s saggestiont 
proposes a glottal stop in its stead, thus id: ko and Ao : but 

never M:gh\ Hia conclusion is: "final -g w^as still living, in 
Shi times, after e, 3 , 0 , and u (e.g. 3j£ rhyming with -i), but after 
the vowel a it very early became ' (glottal stop): gldg^ ify p'dg^ 

^ ziag became gld\ p^a\ zia\ and these again gIo\ p'o\ j| 0 ' in the 
Shi language" (pp. 40-1}. 

Next comes the question of Anc. att {occurring after bbiaU only) 
which in his ShJ Kiftg Ke^mrchei he traced back to Arch, -ng^ e.g. 
® Anc. fji^w {< Arch. This he now considers as answering to 

Anc. -di (occurring after gutturals and dentab, hut not after labials] 
which goes back to -;sg, that is to say that Anc. -^w also conies from Arch. 
-sg ; thus St jVreh. mig. This h>T>othcsi8, Professor Karlgren reminds 
us, does not in the least contradict the statement of a general rule in 
the hie sheng chamcterSi accortliiig to which k'ai k^ou and ho k’ou 
wortlfi do not scr^^e for each other, for the words with labial initials 
are exceptions from the general nilc i Hi Arch, in^ can therefore be 
phonetic in Arch. mic3r^ ns well as in fSf ArelL 

The author then proceeds to discuss the much-debated problem 
whether Anc. -dng ; -tmg l -fang: -mng: form one rhjTne 

category in Shi king or tvro, an<l to detennuie their principal vowels 
in Archaic Chinese. He endomes Professor lib view- that Anc. : 
-ung: ~}iwt}g had one kind of principal vowel in ^Vichaic Chinese* 
-uong : ^ing another. ’^Vhilst realiiiug the unsatisfactoriness of his 
earlier reconstruction 


VOL, Til. fJUCT 4. 
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Arcb, -4rtg 'jwij -uonff -^mng 

Anc. -tijig -iwuj -iwng 


Prof«flaor Karlgren refuses to accept Professor Li’s suggestion 
Anc. -}uny < Arch. -Jtiuff, Anc. ^tiong < Arch. Anc. -jipomr 

< Aicb. -jpng, and adheres to his own opinion that Am. -iuj^ was 
Arch, -iottg of some kind and Anc. -uoi^ had some kind of o. In order 
to explain Ms objections to Li'a hypothesis, ProfefeOrKarlgtea compares 
the -ng series with the corresponding -Jt and -« (<Atch. -g) flcriea, 
because the latter two scries present themselves in tliree different 
categories, I, II, and III, while the series occur only in cats. I 
and ni. For cat. II Professor Li has propcwwd a principal vowel 
which lies “half-way between" the vowel sounds in French or 
and English aU. " This/’ Professor Karlgren disapproves, “ is of 
courae phonetjeally extremely unnatural and impossible “ {p. 48). 
Besides, the asaun^ption of such a vowel for cat. IT faib to explain 
why this category does not interchange frerjuently with words of type 

Arch, tsdk, etc., and with cat. Ill (-dA'according to Li) instead of 
having contact with -ti words of cat. f as it actually docs. Further¬ 
more, Professor Li’s reconstruction system leaves seveml empty- 
spaces which cannot possibly be Idled in logically. 

However, Professor Karlgrcn himself haa had to acknowledge the 
fault he had committed in bis Sin King i.e, ^ Arch tok 

(> Anc. k-ukl lUj Arch, k'jok (> Anc. k'iwoi). He has now derived 

Arch, -vk, -i»k for words of these types on the ground of the following 
two facfci:— 

■■ (1) Whcre« the di, ml-, iui of I and II have frequent connections, 
m rhym® and hio sheng, with words of types Anc. dk. iak. iVA. iHu, 
f«r, words which obviously all had k'ai k’ou, the dk. uk, pcok of III 
Imve no such connections. 


*' (2) In irregubr rfcyma, III oftra (but I and 11 never) 
™‘- *■ <!«*« «rt«Wv \n 


(p. 49) 


aiixes 

Arch, -w^ 


that-di III, winch was dearly distinguished from -6k I and -dk II. 
must have h^ «mc kind of « m order to rhy-me with -uJt, -juX*. and 

kind of ^ith them in the hie sheug. But what 

hnd of a « ,as it ? Was it different from the u in -»Jt 

q I >. Just as m a»g: dtig, iang : 0ng, on : d,j, ; |ou. 
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tbe short“FOwdle<l rh^es with mediai j emW ody after 
gutturnls (with bryngale) and labials but not uft^r palatals and dent&lj^ 
whilst thoai!! without meilial | occurred after the said gutturola and 
labials (as well as after certain dentals, but not after other dentals), 
80 do we find here in cat^. I* 11^ and III the three Anc. 41: types 
occurring principally after gutturals and kbiaK Similarlj, the two 
Anc. dfig types of cats. I and III (dti^ II being lacking} ate mainly 
kdwj and pdng. From this reason Frofeasor Karlgren concludes that 
the dJt of cat^i. I, II. and III and the dng of cats. I and III each had a 
a, a short ii. Thus Anc. dk III <-Sk < iVrch. -dk as a contrast to 
Anc. -mA < Arch, -uk and Anc, -prot < Arch. -|EfX-. Utcwisc, Ane, 

< -« < Arch. -Hg in contrast to another Anc. < -n < 
and Anc. -ju < Arch, So also Anc. < -difig < Arch, -ung 

as against Anc. -uttg < Arch, -ut^g and Ano. -jit&ng < Arch. 

This derlvatioii incidentally shows us that Arch, -lui', 

which ore found under -9 category are really the short-vowel corre- 
spondencea, i-e, which are missing in cat. TIT- The 

reason why they should rhymcj not with -uujp -tiij in cat, HI, 
but with - 9 ng^ -?A-, ^ in the -9 category is, according to 
Professor Earlgren, that the short u when preceded by au | must 
have sounded soinething like ti in English iw/wc, which “ stands 
genetically and acoustically fairly close to ? and hence in rhyTUCs and 
hie sheng it went together rather with o than with a narrowly 
labialized aud strongly velar 5 and w (pp. 51-2), Thua he haa recon¬ 
structed ^ Arch, liung, Iffl *Arch. gpiL ^ .4jch. kiug, with an 
explanation that the d in these types had a differetit and more open 
timbre than the in types Mt, kug ” {p^ 52). 

The categories I and H have a strong Bimikrity, but seeing that 
Anc. regular and frequent in cat, II, does not as a rule e^ist in 
cat. 1^ just as -^tJ, regular and frequent m cat. I^ does not exist in 
cat. TIj there rntmt be a fundamental difFerenoe between I and IL 
Since eat. HI had u, 1 and II cannot possibly havo had the same. 
And since 9k, fJtp dk, ffi. have already been suitably proposed for 
other Shi king rh)Tue categories, the tw o categories under consideration 
must have had some kind of o for principal vowels. Whilst differing 
from Professor Li on many poiata, Profeseor Karlgren agrees with 
him in considering that cat. IT had a more open principal vowel 
than cat, I, and has arrived at 4 (a closed o) for 1, o (an open o) and 
d for II, distinguishing at the same time the ahort-vowclled syllable 
from the long-VO welled ' d as against o and $ as against 6 (p. 53). 
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A passing mpntion is made of Anc. {-fi, -At). These finaia, 
according to Professor KurlgroD, go linck to two different Arch, 
origins. Ho states that one of them, with an open, slack a sound : 
Arch, -rtig, -rf, rhymes aith the neutral slack a ; jJt; the other, 
which in Ancient Cliinese coincided %vith the open c (since |)|^ -eni /: 
fS ieng arc different rhymes in the Ts’ie inin) must have 

been another kind of d or e in Archaic Chincso (p. 5f). On the analogj' 
of cat. B quoted above, he cone Judes that tho tvpes Uf -lu^, fg -fi, 
and -at had Arch, -^g, and ^ respectively, as a contraat to 
(< Arch, -opp). ^k{< .Vreh. -ri) and ^ -of(< .bch.-rj). 
Naturally, -iSng is derived from .Arch, -i^ng nnd ^ -iettg from 
Aivh. -ieng. 

Lastly Professor Karlgrcn points out the difficulty of reconstructing 
ArtL initials, for here we have only one set of material at our disposal^ 
the poetry fails us entirely. 1 am afraid,^' says the author, “ that 
many couBonaut groups may have existed where we can only discern 
single consonants” [p. 50}. In a case like ^ Aiie. Jtu'Jl:, Idk, it is 
doubtful whether the consonant group existed in the k iiu-mlier or in 
the I member or in both members, which hints at the three possibilities: 
A khk t i B -fr irfi- ; kl^l, ^ ^ 

However, our knowledge of Anc. Jam “ indigo ” (with g 'auc. 
t«»P as phonetic) going Itack to Arch, gldm which corresponds to 

flTTimT 

khk of Anc. kak (which occum in a phrase ^ :t JHJ IKJ m the 
king) sp^ks m favour of alternative C ; thus # .Arch. klM: 
J iM. This IS, of course, but one isolated case, and, as 

Prof^.or Karigreu warns us, we must not generali 7 .e too rigidly and 
conclude that the hie shengcreatom alwara applied the C type. 

mat has been said ahotx should U sufficient to show that 
Profei^r Karlgrens analj-sSs is very thorough and is of great value. 

LTf. ‘Tr" r truetion of the -r final. Even 

outs.de Cbine^ ,t will undoubtedly raise umnv interesting problems. 

In the Ko respectively. 

" ::r 

r,d a Tr'‘ /-« 
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wliicli ifl sometimes j iliougb not frequently, met with in the language.^ 
But hs this the only poa^ifale explanattou ? Can we^ on this single 
evidence of Tunu^a > Ttirw^, safely conclude that Trbich is 

transcribed ^ Ftmma in the Wamvoshd, was once called 

Fanifmj hence the character JJfi was used to represent the sound fatii, 
or that the name n as at one time pronounced F^ritm but the character 
with the sound fan was ased for fan by applying the bw of 
alrernation I It vrould seem more appropriate to inonaider that the 
name baii alwu^'ts contained an r siound and that the cJwimrter 

waas made to represent fari with its Archaic Japanese sound *farj 
which had Wn dcrivctl from Arch, pirdr (cf. pp. 21^ 33, 92). But^ then^ 
how are we to account for the place-natnes Hegan (< jg ^ 

Ffguri in the Wamyaaho)^ Kununa §f Knruma in 

the Wamjn^ho)v M ^ A'omfic ffl fSi Kurube m the W.), 
i^l| iS Kundkki KariAt'ki in the W.) and fpj 

Suruga (^l ^ M Snrnga in. the W.) I The characters (Arch^ 
g'iic»n > Anc. g*ju^n), iJll (Arch* > Anc. ;t2«oii), and 

(Arch, > Atic. t^u^) all have always liad an ~n final, according 

to Profcaaor Knrlgren. Tlien, again, the drama fljj which was 
pronounced s<irugaJcit or sarugau in the Hciaii epochs has the character 
fife (Arclf. 6dn > Anc. for mm. Whether w'e must adhere to the 
alternation theory for the explanation of these peculiar readings in 
Japanese or must interpret them as reflecting variant pronunciationfl 
in Archaic Chinese, we may anticipate that Professor Karigren will 
settle for ns. 

The word-familiE^s in Chuiosc^ aa grouped together by the author,, 
will not only serve as a biisis for comparative Siaitic lingniatics of 
the future^ but will also provide Japanese linguista with useful 
material for the investigation of early CJhinese loan-words in Japanese 
and Korean. Wc eagerly look forw'ard to a still niore oomprehciiBive 
work w hich the author prouiLscs to publish in due course^ and to which 
the present lK>ok is intended to be an introduction. 

S. Yosmitake. 

* PmffWir OgufA gtwa w fat M lo Mfwidpr I hAt itw? diffofpnce between tJte Kwii-<m 
and Go^jii of iFUi?li c-tmmc^trrs M ^ ^ fthtnutifm 

|p- 
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OcHJKtrjKj MoxSOgat^ei or The Tale of the Lady Ochikubo. A 
Tentb Century Japanese Novel. Translated by W'ilfmd 
W mTEHousE. 9x6. pp. 245. Kobe : Thompson and Co,. Ltd, 
London : Regan Paid, 1934. 7s. fof. 

The ilbtreatnieiit of a girl by her stepmother scciils to provide 
a favourite subject for tales, and folk^stories dealing with this theme 
are widely spread throughout the world. Well-known examples are 
the atorica of Cinderella, Cendrillon, and Aschenputtel. Sex'cnil talcs 
of this hind arc known in Japan, the oldest to come dow'n to ub being 
the Ochikubo Monogatari, now for the first time translated into 
English. 

The current edition of the Ochikubo ^tonogata^i consists of four 
books. In Book I we read of the buniiliation and misery which the 
Lady Ocbitiibo, the heroine of the story, suffers at the hands of her 
wicked stepmother, srife of the State Counsellor of the Middle Rank. 
A smart young man named Miebiyori, who is Major-General of the 
Bodyguard of the L-ft. hearing of the Lady’s ordeal, sympathizes 
wrth her and carries her off. As their ftlendahip dwpena into love 
Miebiyori is resolved to revenge the wrongs which the Lady has suffered. 
In the course of his vengeance several amusing incidents occur, which 
are humorously told in Book 11 and in the first half of Book IIL 
Meanwhile the Lady and her husband enjoy increasing happiness and 
prosjwrily. When finally Miebiyori thought that he had taught the 
Lady^ stepmother a lesson, he allows himself to become reconciled 
tewarda his pareats-m-law, to the delight of the Lady Ochikubo. 
This ^rt of the ateiy, which occupies the second half of Book HI and 
the whole of Book TV. s«ms to us rutlier long-winded and tedious. 

father the date nor the authorship of the Ochikubo Monogatari 
^ coar j attributes it to Minaraoto-no- 

Shitagau (a.O. 911-9&1). Ut there is no direct e^ndcnce for supporting 

nnS^ W li" .“^i, 

_ , ’ ^ agree on this point that the story was wTitten hv 

a imn, becan*. m their opinbn the style is too direct and too outspoken, 

cterw*ati7LT sometimes liecomcs too 

Ifttrt * 1 . '' ^ written it. Tlie present trans- 

the ime stir ^ iT^' ’* '' ^ woman of 

rimn L autobiographical feeling 

it ^ If to the same effect ie given 

by the closing words of the story » (pp. o^g,^ ^ 
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flte who was fomiedy caJIed Akogi ’became Kaishi ao Sake. And it is 
fioid that the Kaishi no Snke lived to the age of two bundled years ** 
(p. 234)* The date of composition is rightly suggested by the tmnslatoT 
as 1>ciDg sometime between 9T0 and lOW. 

UaUke the fain*^ tales of Cinderella type the Oehikubo Monogatari 
is a ooveb the earliest novel Japan has produced^ " with a plot and 
dramatic sitoations told \'ividly, with humotir aod with careful regard 
to chamoterization and conaisteucy ” (p. 241)* In realistic dialogue/' 
concludes llr. Whitehouse with justiheation, ** its dramatic pcwer,i 
its life-like characterisation make Oehikubo Monogatari a mi]bstcrpiece 
unique in Japanese liteiature, a work of fiction second only to Oenji 
Monogatari among the novels of the Hekn Era and a fitting li nk in the 
development of the novel from the poem-romances of Isa Monogatari 
to the full development in the Tale of Genji/* 

The hook under cotisJderation has already been ably reviewed 
in The Times Literarjf Sup]f^e7nent, 3rd January^ 1936. There is, how¬ 
ever, one important point to be noted. Rendered in a pleasing style 
and with a fair degree of acoiirac}% the translation undoubtedly presents 
an eiimmely entertaming volume to the general reader. But, for the 
student of Japanese literature something more is to be desired. First, 
the edition that was used by the translator should have been named in 
the book so as to facilitate the student in comparing the translation 
with the original* Even the two very popular editions, the YCihodS 
Bunko edition (1914) and the Eochu XUion Bungakn Taikei edition 
(1927), diffcT in places. Compare, for cxamplct 

“ Bo not tell her anrthing more of this,” the Emon no Kami 
said to Emon. She is quite heartless; she takes pity on people 
who do harm to her.” ” You arc too hard on me,” the Lady said 
smiling (p, 145^ L 26-p* 146,1. 1). 

with the corresponding jK^eages in (1) the Yuhddo Bunko edition 
(pp* 406-7)— 

'* Do not speak anything more of this* She has no sense, 
she takes pity on people who do harm to her^ (^nBcqueutly, I get 
the blame (for doing this)/" said the Lord smiling, 
and (2) the Kochu Nihon Bnngaku Teikei edition (p. 121)— 

" Do not speak anything more of this,” the Lord said (to 
Emon). ” She has no sense i she takea pity on people who do harm 
to her," 

"" Because,” the Lady said sorrowfully, " (when I see them 
treated so crueUy) I suffer as though 1 were being tortured myself." 
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The thr« veiBions a« oot at all the same. Still more serious b 
of course, the accuracy. The translator might have paid greater 
attention to Aia side of his work without making the translation 
unr^able. The book contains many enoiB aud ombaious. of which 
the following are the most noticeable instances 

fh " putting nn 

the mo When girls reached puberty. usuaUy between U and 13 years 

wT’ J»">' «" the 

™ ™ tr' K '*•>' ‘hi “th -f 

TiT ^ “° "“'‘■“nt »htjv» .r a nun of moral ranutc. 

It a to tbu raremonv tiot io k,„ roftrral. Th. ramo .pp[r« to 

po^ on Hu »„ W ■. in p. 9,1. 9 i p. 25 , 1 . 2 j . p. , 3 ,, 

■""* ho <li.ti„i;u.h«i from 

^ ‘ - 
mon aid n.m» Cn^I„V 

from S to 4 . ^ vor>^ng usually 

p. 4, 1. 7 “ She would say angrily.’' This ahoHlJ be followed hv 

means; " The bridgTof clouds Thlt*^ [wciti 

How can it take you over If ^ura l 

The Japanese words for " dme do c^ ^ ™ ' " 

another meamug, “do no rt)" have 

the indifferent attitude of the tj^ alluding to 

meant the Milky Wav whirl. « ^’i- Heaven" is 

Herd creases to meet the Weaver hb Chinrae legend, the 

the seventh month. Cf the fourth nr. night of 

to £ve" ii; sat?aSr^'''r -“i “ *teisresponsi;e 

p. 56. 11, 14^15, ^ mtolligent " occurring in 

request * Is mneh too ^"b^* ^ 

™'"|‘ *”‘‘‘ -S’ ij:L* 
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far ari appOTtimrtT which h the atpihcatiQn. of the original {YB. 
ed,, p. 276^ KNBT. ed.^ p. 9). 

p, 23r IL 30-5. When the newB to me Comes of all your sufferinj^a, 
With jour feelia^ like A tan^rled cob-web twisted, Mj love the more 
increases. I do not know why it is;” Surely the ori^nal must mean : 
*^When I find you Always nn^uclding. Tenacious oa a tangled cob¬ 
web, My love the more Lnoreascs, I arn beside 

p. 29. The second poem should be followed by something like: 
It was i^Titten so charmingly that there ims a look of hope and 
affection on his face " (Y71 ed., p. 295 ; KNBT. ed.» p. 26). 

p. 35j 11. 2J-7r+ ■ * * Put on one of the Lady g robtffl. 1 will dry 
yours/ she said/^ should read ” * I w'ill dry them/ she said as she 
was about to put on him one of the Lady's robes."' 

p. 43, II. 6-S, " " \\Tiy did the Kita no Kata put me to such shame 
as she did ?" she said to Abogi. * However, I am glad that you got 
this screen/"" should be : How' did yon manage to save me from 

shame T * she said to Akogl. ^ I waa very glad to have this screen/ ” 
p. 44, 11. 23-4i ** The exit# of this world seem open ” should read 
" The opening to the world is closed Thin seems to refer to a poem 
composed, not by the Lady Iset but by Taira no Sadafum on losing 
hiB post. The poem is contained in the Kokins hd BcK>k xviii^ and has 
the following meaning: “ The opening to the worjEl is elosed. That 
I do not pretend. Why* then, b it so hard for me In it to make my 
way ? 

p. 50, L 16. She looks very foolish w'lien she is angrj' ” should be 
” How corpulent and how* awkward she Is ! 

p. 52, Ih 31“2. The Kita no Kata alw-ays say# that you are alow-, 
does she not ? ” should read The Great Lady keeps on saying that 
you will not be able to finish them in time. Yon know that^ do you 
not ? 

p. 70, I. 19. “ The main part of the letter” should read simply 
The letter 

p. i6, Ih 11-14. and holding it to hi# mouth, he went along to the 
atore-room pretending that he was playing a flute as he walked, until 
he came to the side of the Uidy. Tlien he sUpped the letter under her 
robe/" is a mistake for and w^nt in the Lady's room. There he sat 
down by the side of the L^idy and, pretending to play with a flute, 
he slipped the letter under her robe/' 

p. 90^ 1, 30. "" into my houae should be followed by " in broad 
daylight *' {YB. ed.* p, 351 j KXBT. e<l., p. 77), 
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p. 103,1. 4. “ laughed at me ” i>hoald be followed br " I will toll 
you in detail when I see jrou ” (YB. ed., p, 366 ; ICNBt!, p. 8T). 

p. 106, h 21. " for her siator/* should be followed by " One can 
well imagine the feelings of the Kita no Kata.” (YB. cd.. p. 3T0 ■ 
KNBT, cd., p. 90). 


p, 106,1. 23. '' ten o'clock ” should be *' half-past eleven ". 
p. 121.1 16. “ came with the Lady Ben ” ahould read “ came on 
the recommendation of the lady Ben ”, 

p. 139. lost line, “ Well, I shall desert you. if you bring about this 
marriage.” ahould be " Well, does it not amount to the same thing if 
you bring about this marriage ? ” 

p. 140, 1, 26, By “ The lownilasa people ” is realJv meant “ The 
people of humble positions 

p. I4S, 11. fl—9, For you are such an important person here now,” 

should be " For I trust you thoroughly.” 

p. 150, U, 6^. “ and interrupted the workmen,” should be deleted, 
for the word ffesu, tmnslatcd ” workmen ”, here means ” us ”, referring 
to the servants themselves. 

p. 156, 11. 30-1, ” We arc keeping them aafelv,” should read “ But 
arc you quite sure tliat they are here V 

plastered store-mom.” should be followed by 
»methmg like Since the ceremony was to begin ou the following 
^y the P«ple moved to the residence of the Chfluagon by night.” 
(YB. ed., p. 438 ; KXBT. cd.. p. 149). 

no q “ unaoying 7 ‘ the Soemon 

no Suke ^ked his brother. ‘She will be a yndrance to our 
promotion Thw is much too fice. The original means : ” ‘ Why 

I'wrmUlr M ^ u 
It T 

KKBT. ed."y too.’ ” (YB. ed,. p. 464 ; 

■" ^ ^ bv ” ,4ud 

" 

^zzz cs 

IWiPr Th. ket wk,e|, y,„ ^ 
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istand/^ The original poem mtist mean: ** ’Tia sad to vigualbe you 
Waving your scarf m {arewdJ ;Vs ftirther and further is }-otir boat 
Rowed away from the land.” The phrase hirt^ furu soie “ the hand 
that waves a scarf ”, cannot be applied to a raan, for scarfs wore used 
only by wmmen. 

The above remarks are not intended as censoriotLS or fault-finding' 
the reviewer is well aware that it is difficult to translate aneient 
Japanese texts to suit the two types of readers. The trandator should* 
nevertheless, remember that, at the present moment, it is more 
necessary to satisfy the demand of the student of Japanese literature 
than to entertain the general reader. 

The book is accompamied by useful notes, a brief explanation of 
the political organhmtion of Japan in the tenth oenturyp and an 
interesting discussion on the title, the author, and the date of com¬ 
position of the story. We ate, indeed, very grateful to Mr. Whitehouse 
for this translation, which must be regarded as one of the most welcome 
publications of recent years, following on Mr. Waleyh The Tafe of 
Onfiji, which latter has not only inBd.c the celebrated Genji Monogatari 
worldJamoua, but has also given life to the original S. Y. 

The Bamboo Broom. An Introduction to Japanese Haiku. By Harold 

Gould Hexdbrrdn. 8] x pp. 128. Kilbc: Thompson and 

Co.j Ltd. London : Kegan Paul, 1934. 4*. 6J. 

This little book giveft a brief account of the representative Haiku 
poets and their oompositiona from the earliest period down to the 
present time. The author disagrees with Professor Chambcrlaici and 
his fiupportertt, who consider liaikti as a variety of epigram. He does 
not tell ua bis owu dcdnition of that ambiguoiu? term *' epigrata 
but explains precisely wtist constitutes a good Haiku. “ All Haitm 
worthy of the name/* he says, “ are records of high monients,—higher 
at least than the surrounding plain:'^ Owing to their shortness with 
Beventecn syllables as a standanl they " depend for their effect on the 
pow er of suggestion - . * by giving a clear-cut picturedrawn only in 
outlines, but suQicieut to serve os " u starting-point for trains of thought 
and emotion ”+ The association of iileas, or is frequently realized 
by references to "the change of weather with differeut seasons, 

. . . to Buddhist beliefs and customs, and to epiBodcs in Japancso 
history that are faniiliar to every Japanese child or by resorting to 
** a comparison of two or more ideasIf the picture appears indistinct 
at first sight, w^hich Is often the case even with good Haiku^ “ the 
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«IuBi\'c{icES tliftt is one of their chief charms comes, not from haiinc&s, 
but from the fact that so much suggestion is put into so few words ” 
by BkilfulU-^ omitting words that arc not needed to make the sense clear. 
This is one of the main reasons why it is difficult to underatatid some 
of the great ilaiku witiiout the knowledge of the circumstances under 
which they were written. In fact, as .\tr. Henderson rightly remarks. 
" really great Haiku suggest so much that more wortU wou^ lessen 
th<^ir meaning/^ 

After giving a lucid eijtlaiiation of the characteristics of 
Haiku, the author proceeds to describe very briefly how this shortest 
fonn of Japanese poems evohied from mu/a at the beginning of the 
thirteenth century, and its devdopnieut during the Bubae(]nont four 
hundred j'ears. Then in 1G44 .lapiiu produced a genius named Matsuo 
BtwhO, to whose life and work alone twenty four pages are devoted. 
With the appearance of this poet Haiku attained its aecendanev, 
which was maintained by his ten celebrated disciples and the poets 
of other schools until about 1750. The second half of the eighteenth 
rantuiy found "a great figure in the Haiku world” in the pcrsoji of 
Taniguchi Buson, who is classed with BasliO by Japaneae com¬ 
mentator, as the two pillars of Haiku Buson was followed fay 
another faino^ p^t laaa, hut his death in 1827 deprived Haiku of 
one wH^ initiative ability was earlier proved. The aituation waa 
eaved, however, by Masaoka Shiki, who launched an iimovatioQ 
moyenient m the Ust decade of the nineteenth century. “ The seeds 
that Shik. row«i” observes Mr. Henderson, “have fallen on fertile 

Ht ** ii' **[! Haiku are in some way flourishing n.s never before. 

Literally hundreds of thousands of people-it would probably be safe 
^o say a ions are not only reailing Haiku, but writing them aa well." 
iurthermore, 'the standard of the average Haiku” he mlds, “is 
([Uitc surpnsingjy high.” 

within are rendered into rhymed English 

it and a wor*J-for-worfl translation. How difficult 

lL7t H ^ 

been iinnw " Various artifices, whiob would have 

examl TT-'^^'' 7 To take an 

exampfr. m Sosekis Haiku ‘'The spring sta^ there, Now brought 

"»>«'« 

mflv lie hiitt'V j ^ «ompk^te the rhyme. Such ftQ expedient 

“ » tk p«,„t««. B„ .he „,i«.pp„he.e>i«„ „r p.«W„ i, to 
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txj overlooked. The traiLslatioTi of Sodd^a poem " Jly hut^ Lq apKu^ f 
True, there ig nothing m it — Thcns is cvomliiui^ [ ■ ' {p, 70J does not 
seem to convey the idea that everything is founrl in nothingness^ 
which most be the thought of the poet. The second vcTse should ^ in 
niy opinion^ bo replaced by something like “ There is nothing,—m 
that ”; the difference arises from the interpretation of the empbatio 
particle kom. Similarly, in Sbiki's poem Tho plan to steal Jiclona— 
that'a forgotten too. How cool 1 feel!^^ {p, 110) the particle mo 
means “ even^ to that extent not “too”* The intention of the 
Original is to express : Tlie plan to steal Melons,' — that Ls forgotten. 
So cool do I feel I ” Such misconstrued translations are fortunately 
very few, whilat the majority of Huikii are neatly rendered as may be 
exemplified by the foUowing conipo8<Ki by Sbiki: ** Kight ; and onoe 
agaio„ The while I wait for you, cold wind Turns into rain ” (p* U3), 
Whatever may be said of Mr, Henderson's rhymed translation, the 
deacriptive portion of his book, to say the least of it, is well worth 
readings containing much information that is not given in other works 
written in European languages. S. Y« 

Mauk Ambar, By Jouindha Jiatu Cbowdhori* TJ x 5* pp^ xvi 
+ 1&1, Calcutta, Bh, 2. 

It cannot bo said that the incorporation of the Xiriim Shahi 
dominionR in the Mughal Empire was effective under Akbar, The 
attempts of lik successor Jahangir to complete his father's policy 
were fruatmted by Malik "Ambar, an able Abyssinian minister who 
was in charge of the affairs of Ahmadnagar until Ids death hi 1626* 
Dr, Chowdhuri's siiiaU book, which is based upon an exhaustive 
examination of all avjulable Pefskn sources, represents the first serious 
attempt to prcxluce a biography of this remarkable man. Unfortunately 
the author has been unable to discover any contemporary source 
describing Malik "Ambat'a revenue system. His account, therefore, 
m a rcstiiteineiit of that found in the pages of Giant Du IT and Hobertson, 
(Selecttofk of Pfipera from th^ Records of the Ea^i h^ia House, iv, 
pp- 597 if.) It would be unfair to blame Dr* Chowdhuri for thia* 
\Ve think, however, that some reference should have been made, 
when dealing with the early history of the Nizam Shahi dymasty, 
to iSir Woboley Haig's scientific contribution to the third volume of 
the Cambridge History of TndLa and to his annotated translation of 
the flurAdn-i-A/a'-djrr of ^4 kTz Allah Tabatabii. 


a C. D* 
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Fali. of the Muchal Empire. By Sir .lAOt’iiATu Sarkah. VoI. I, 

1739-17,-54. pp. XV + 5^4. Calcutta. 1932, 8*. 6fl. Vol. II. 

1754-1771. pp. Rvi+555. Calcotta. 1934. ft*. 6rf. 

Although the eighteenth centuiy' which witnetMcfl the decline of 
the Mughal empire and the growth of British power in India is one of 
the moat important periods in the whole of Indian hintoiy, it has not 
received the attention it deservea. It is true that English hatorians 
never tire of recounting the efforts of their countrymen to attain the 
hegemony of Hindustan, but it is equally true that the decline of the 
Mughal empire has, with the exception of Irvine in his SIughaL^. 
been shunned by English writers because they have hick«l the necessary 
linguistic equipment enabling them to carry on researches and wade 
through masses of badly written Peraiau, Marathi, Urdu, and Hindi 
manuscripts to be found in the India Office, the British Muse^um, and 
in public and private collections in Indio. 

Sir Jadunath Sarfcar, who is the recognized authority on the reign 
of Aumngzib, has extendwl tus studies to embrace the'decline of the 
Mugiial empire after Nirhr Shah’s invasbn. It ran be stateri without 
any fear of contradiction that these two volumes, based on a large 
number of the available Persian. .Marathi, Hindi, English, and French 
sources, are a definite contribution to a hitherto neglected period, 
and as such will be welcomed by all students needing a clear, accurate, 
and scholarly account of those scenes of anarehv and bloodshed whiedi 
marked the decline of Mughal rule in India. More than this, they are 
mdispensalile for any true undemtonding of the work of Clive and 
n arren Hastings. 


Sir J^iuiath has wisely refrained from attempting to write a 
* torj o ndia in the eighteenth century, and has confined himself to 
the decluie of the powers of the central government. For this rmsQJi 
detailed accounts of the history of the various provinces after they 
broke away from Belhi will not be found in these volumes j and 
wrtain topics ^iieb aa Bengal, Bihar, and Orissa under British rule: 
L. Gujarat; Oiidli aftiT 1761 ; thp ptix Decc^u 

Anglo-Prienck It aw 1>oeti putposely 

omitted, except where they have a direct bearing upon Delhi affairs, 
uhamniadans sometimes assert that Sir Jialunath’s Anmtigiih 
.|l ^ntten with a distinct Hindu bias, hut the impartial critic 
I ce am j eny the trath of this assertion in so far as the present 
wor - IS concern^, for hia account of the horrors perpetrated by the 
-lamthas on defenceless women cannot be construed into any attempt 
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on hi« part, to whitewash the sins of his co-reli^^onista. The atrocitied 
committccl by the Maiathas in Bengal arc only ecjtiallfd by those of 
the Afghans arouni] Delhi and Mathiiro. Imle«]+ one Is impressed by 
the accuracy of the loamed author and by the impartial aianiier in 
which he passes judgment, upon Hindu and MuhamrEiadau alike. 

In describing niibtary nipvements anrl eanipaigiia he has not 
fallen into the arniehair historian^s error of consuLting sniall-sca!o 
maps only, or, what is worse, no maps at all. Nevertheless tlie value 
of these volumes would hav*e been iiicTcased by the inclusion of a 
series of clear and accurate maps, 

Tlae firat volume treats of the growth of the flindq reaction and 
the incrcAsing anarchy in Hindustan from the departure of N^ir 
Shah to the fall of Ahma^l Siiah in 1754. The m<Kt valuable chapters 
are thoae dealing with the rbe of the Kohilla pow er on the north' 
western bonlers of Oudli, and the Maratha incursioiu into Bengal 
and Bihar^ The second volume^ which ^ in the reviewer's opinion^ is 
the more valuable of the two, describes in detail the grciit struggle 
between the Afghans and Marat has for the control of the em peror at 
Delhi. When referring to the spread of ^Inratha power before 1761, 
Sir Jadunath corrects another historical inaccuracy which has been 
a long time driiig, namely that the .^lamthas watered their horses 
on the banks of the Indus, for he proves ronclusjvdy that not a single 
Maratha horseman ever crossed the Chanab. This volume contains 
the first detailed and well-authenticated account of the third battle 
of Panipiit in 1761, and may be the means of peraqading some student 
of the periorl to produce a much-needed monograph on the career 
and policy of Alimad Sho^li Al>du!i. Other valuable topics discussed 
are the career of Najib-iid-daulah, who was dictator at Delhi betw*een 
1761 and 1770; and the rise of the Jat pow'er in Hindustan from 
the foundation of the Bharatpur state under Bmlan Bingh to the days 
of Suiaj Mai, the ablest statesniRn and warrior that the Jat race 
hafi ever produced. This account k based upon Father Wenders 
manuscript history preserve^I in the Orme collection in the Indian 
Olfice. 

It is to be hoped that the author will favour ua with an index to 
these two volumes as soon as possible. 


C. CoLLix Davies. 
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The Cambridge Shorter History of I sou. By J. Allax, M.A., 
Keeper of the Department of Coins and Medals, Britbh Museum ; 
Sir T, Wolseley Haio, K.C.I.E , aM,G., M.A., Lecturer in 
Persian in the School of Oriental Studioa, University of London; 
H, H. BoDWEtt,, M.A.. Professor of the History and Culture of 
the British Dominions in Asia, University of London. Edited 
by Professor JI. H. Dodwell. Cambridge University Press, 
1934. 12r. (kf. net. 


This volume, as explained in the Preface, is based upon the 
Cambridge //isfoiy 0 / Ifulia—tA least on as many volumes of it as 
have been published-4>ut is bi' no means merely a summaiy of it. 
The aim has been to present a succinct political histoi^- from the very 
beginning down to 1919, resting upon the wide foundation of the larger 
compilation, and at the same time achieving unity bv only having 
one contributor for each of the three periods, Hindu, Jluslim, and 
British, into which the history naturally fnlli 

In the attempt to realiiie this aim, it wiU readily be admitted 
that Mr, Allan, who deals with ancient India, had the most difficult 
and ungrateful task. For great stretches of the remote time, of which, 
he writes, we have as sources only isolstod inscriptions, coins, which 
alone, “have restored to history whole dynasties which had been 
forgotten/' the hj-mns of primitive peoples, Buddhist traditions, a 
few scattered references in literature, and travellers’ tales “It 
is quite impossible," says Mr. Allen, "to give a consecutive 
account of Indian Histon^ for the first half of the first milleunium 
B.c. , ani tt might be added tliat, when that consecutive narrative 
B p^lr M „f ,bo ^ 

pen , tic record is so devoid of constitutioTifll or social 

intents, such a dreary blood^uchcd tale of barbarous warn and 
mujderons dvmastie feuds, that the mind revolts from, and happilv 
perhaj« refu«.s tomemorire,it. Xoskillcau make such a tale readably 
except to those who approach it from motives of dutj', or the pure 
. ^ ,''"‘ '">^»‘t'=«»bedone? Somewhere there mmst 

t1 f jejeune though thev are, 

mIwhI ev Ti a thick and distorting hare, 

still allowance for these preliminary difficulties, it seems 

too ™b ^ f™™ being 

ive y political. The real interest of ancient Indb is in the 
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d^velopEDcnt of it® religions, literature, and architeoture^ ABd 

about all these we have lead recorded than we might fairly ejcpect. 
The late Mr. Vmceot Smith, in his Oxford IfiMory of Fndia^ rightly 
guided his readers through the rather desertdike apocoa of aacient 
Indian Iiiatorj- by such adventitioiiti aida aa heavily leaded type at 
the commencement of paragraphs, Lista of dynasties and dates, reproduc¬ 
tions of inscriptions and coins, translations of Indian poems, and, above 
all, frequent lUtLstration^ of statues and temples. It is, perhaps, a pity 
that there e^dat$ a certain prejudice against illustrations in history books 
of serious intention. One of the best histories of India in its tLme^ 
which was baaed partly on original material, namely H* Beveridge^s 
Compreheimos IIistofy of India published in IS6T* hos never received 
the recognition that was its due, largely hecause it was published 
in monthly parts and w ith numerous illustrations. If ever history can 
be benefited by the pictorial art, it ia surely in a period so remote and 
so dim aa the fimt thousand yeara of Hindu times. A view for instance 
of the great temple at Khajiiraho in Southern IndLu gives a more 
lasting snd vivid impression of the work of the Chandcl dynasty 
than the most metkulouH itfcord possible of the ** old unhappy far 
off things and battles long ago"', that make up their politieaJ histor}*. 
All the way tbroughi Mr^ Allan, whofaceahis task inanfiilly, is struggling 
wHtli the difficulty of making infereficea from a paucity of dependable 
CTents. Often he has been forced to fall back upon vague suggestions 
of probability, where he naturally craves for certainty. It must be 
annoying, for instance, for a conscientious historian to have to pen the 
following sentence, which gets na exactly nowhere : There exists 
no corrolKiratiou from other sources of the statement that Kanishka, on 
realizing thot he had been the cause of the slaughter of some hundreds 
of thousands of men in war, became penitent and thenceforth devoted 
himself to good works, but the fact that a similar story is told of 
Asoka IS really no reason for disbelieving it in this case. We should 
not, however, forget the other story that Kanishka was niurdered 
because his peopJe were tired of Ms aggrcaaive wars." It b only 
fix>m time to time that a bright searchlight is thrown transitorily 
upon isolated and ad-too-short periods, for instance by the visit of 
Megosthencs to the court of Chandragupta, Even inscriptions when 
they occur aometimes^ as Mr. Allen feelingly remarks, ** only raise 
without flcttling a number ofckronological and genealogical problems/' 

The account of Muslim India given by Sir T. Wolseley Haig, as 
might he expectetl, is scholarly, aecurate, and lucid. Here ton, however, 
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lb is permissible to re^t that mere political bistort' bulks too largelv 
at the expense of constitutional, social, and etjonomic questions, 
MThere the author does touch upon broad constitiitioiiBl dovelopmenta, 
bis treatment of them is so adtiiirabie that one regrets he did not more 
often indulge in digressions of this kind. There is. for instance, pages 
218-19, an admirable summary of the predominant features and real 
mearnnp of the Muhammadan kingdom of Delhi, as a comparatively 
small foreign garrison maintaining its supremacy over Hindustan, 
the Pimjab, and Bengal through its religious homogeneity and tiie 
impossibility of any union among the Hindu.s, The economic back- 
^iiiid, which has been reveale^l to a large extent by the work of 
Sir. U. H. Moreland, hardly appears at all. The early Muslim period 
IS a most as nauseating in its long record of aa.Tige cruelty, and dreary, 
m ilB lack of constitutional evolution, as the Hindu period. Sir Woiselev 
Haig. lia«ng recorded on page 271 that a certain monarch of Benmd 
on hi3 ascent to the throne put out the eyes of his soyenteeti half- 
brothers and sent them as a gift to their mother, is reduced to adding, 
T^th conscious or unconscious irony, that this monster of cruelty 

win P^^nt} remembered bj' un interesting correspondence 
with the gr^t Persian poet Harts." Witii the ri« of the Mogid empire 

ofTrr tT' I in interest to the liistory 

Ih 1 of hk T . ^itrihutetl some- 

without acknowieilgmJut by Akbar 

account of a day fn 

perhaps, to the cncr%-ating influence of the Indian climate which few 

rsrrir: 5 ‘r„“.w'ri,': 

•reltomcd o dtoper »u|«u ff 4, ‘ 

zr r;rcr 

»«ll. Till. Kction, L’^nTtlT 

meaning, tenxJeiicv. and effit of Ki *'‘"''"1"?? tip "f thu whole 
. anil effect of Luropeaii contact with Indio. The 
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reviewer, at any rate, knows of no other work which can give to the 
modem reader so clear and correct a conception of the goal to which 
our Eaetcni policy haa long been tending, Mr. Dodwelh espeoiallv 
in hia later chapters, has done for his generatbii, what Sir Al&ed 
Lyall did for bis, in his brilliant and ETjmnmon of the BniL^h 
Dommion in hidia. Mr, Dodwell has boldly broken away, where he 
thinks good, from the narrative style and chronological arrangement. 
At first, indeed, down to the end of the Jlntinj' ho docs give a oonneoted 
account of political history. After 1858 he abandons that method 
almost entirely for broad treatment under avveeping headings of aubjeets 
that cut right acrosa chroiiclogical order. Xothing could be better 
from tbe point of view of leaving upon the reader's mind a clear \qew 
of where we stand to^iay, though it is true, of course, that anyone 
wishing to discover the detailed contributions of various CovemoTB- 
Genoral to theae awoepbig constitutional developments would have to 
go elsewhere. There are, in fact, many omiflsions. Mr, Dodwell selects 
and discards with an impressive courage to illustnite his themea. 
His style is beautifully eas}% lucid, and free from every kind of 
pretentiousness nnd false rhetoric. Yet many of his phrases linger 
in tbe niemor}’ througli a certain epigrammatic force sprtugmg from 
the terseness of the thought, rather than from any aelf-conacious 
verba] dexteritv. It is verv difficult within any reasonable limits 

H - * 

of space to point out all the good things in \m contribution 
or to inuke the few criticiains that seem necessary. We may, perhaps, 
deal with the criticisms firat. The famous twelve yeara^ truce between 
Spain and the United Netherlands is called (p. 502}, by a slip no doubts 
the twenty-one year tmee* The indemnity paid by the Kawab of 
Oudb in 1765 (p. 562) was not thirty but fifty lakhs. It was surely 
not Corn wallia but Maopherson (p. 5M) who repulsed Sind bin, when 
he made his demaml for the payment of the old tribute of twenty- 
six lakhs, Mr. Dodwell is writing on a scale which happily excuses 
him from entoriug into the controvereics which have raged over the 
times of Clive and Warten Haarings, hot he seems bo the reviewer in 
one or two sentences to have slurred some things over a little too 
smoothly. For instance (p. 553) it might perhaps be mentioned that it 
w as on Clive's own request that the Nawab of Bengal bestowed on 
him the famous Jaghirc. The account of the origin of the Holiilla 
war (p^ 567) is ubbreviated to the e.xtent of impairing its accuracy. 
It is not made clear here that Hostingi definitely agreed at Benares 
to lend the Xawah British troops, that the Naw^ab for the moment 
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preferred to postpone action, that Hastings on roporting the matter 
at Calcutta rejoiced at that way out of the difficulty ; that, when the 
Nawab changed his mind and asked for the troops, Hastings persuaded 
the council to put their terms so high that the Nawab once more 
abandoned the plan for a time, but that ultimately the changeable 
ruler accepted the terms, ao that Hastings was drawn into a policy, 
of which he half-disapproved, through liis owq vacillation. On page 
57*2 it wa-s the sunerainty over Benares, not Benares itself, that was 
ceded to the Company, On page 683 the statement that Hastings 
had been involved by Bombay in a policy which he had never chosen, 
though it was a view put forward by Hastings himsiclf, is not really 
accurate. The leneu's] of the war in 1778 was supported hv Warren 
Hastings and indeed was forced by lum upon his rcealcitrant colleagues 
at the Council Board. The only other point that perhaps merits 
oriticbm is that Hr, Dodwdl, ao it seems to the ro^dewer, b over 
harsh in his judgment on the Permanent Settlement of the land 


revenues of Bengal. He dislikes it so much that he is never tired 
of attacking it whenever it crops up in history. He believes that 
it led to n permanent ignorance of agrarian and administrative 
questions among the Collectors of Bengal, the results of which have 
lasted down to our own time. The Permanent Settlement, he savu. 
was ■■ not only the fruit of ignorance hut the perpetuation of ignoninee ", 
It can only be said here that there were probably lietter reasons than 
Hr, Dodwdl IS prepared to admit for making the Settlement permanent 
in 1793, though they may have been uminiv political and economical 
rather than social or hunianilurian, and we very much doubt whether 
through British-Indjfln history the Bengal civilian has been, or would 
admit that he has been, so ignorant of the land and peosantrv over 
which he has ruled as Mr, Dodwdl supposes, 

Mr. Dodwcll-s Ecction begins by an admirable account of the 
Portugese and the Dutch Dominions iu India. That of the Portngnese 

Zr « commercial 

n^onopoly . ^.e Portuguese capital. Goa, “ lay on the dividing line 

of Hindu and Mu.Hhm influence," The difference Wtween the policies 

.Albuquerque aimed at the naval control of commerce bv the 
^up^ou of strategic posts, while Coen aimed at the possession of 
p^uc^ve areas themselves. .Mr, Dodwell does jnstice to Thomas 

foruo^Z Z™"' Duplebc, one of the 

forgotten worthies of British India, a man who possr-ased " cool. 
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dear brnin, strong good seuae^ a ah re wd judgment of men, and jTifle:cibl& 
resolutionilr. Dodwe!l is partieularly happy in siimnmris^ing m 
a neat phmse hh judgmeuta on controversies of historical research ; 
e.g+ he tednces a rather hysterk^al modem doctrine to its proper 
proportions on page 548, in hb judgment on the Black Hole of Cal¬ 
cutta : ** This event does not deserve the title of' massacre ’ by which it 
has long been kno^, for there ia nothing to show that the fate of 
the prbvonera was in any way designed. But neither does there appear 
ground for discrediting the evidence of more than one survivor or 
for supposing that no such incident occurred/^ In hb account of the 
Sikli wars we note that Mr. Dodwell does not agree with the verdict 
of Mr, J, L, Morison in hb recently pubUshed book, lAiti^rence ef Luck- 
for which indeed there h a great deal to be said, that Dalhousie 
and his military advisers made a serious error of judgment in not 
at once advancing to attack the Multan rebeb. He applauds the 
decision actually taken on the rather curious ground apparently that 
it was better to give the Sikhs rape enough to hang themselves: 

If the Siklia wanted a renewal of the war it had better be aucli a war 
fls they would not wish to repeatp a war which would convince them 
of the military strength of the company/" 3Ir. DodwelTs judgment 
on the inauguration of the sj'steni of open competition of tho Civil 
Service in 1S53 b interesting aud originah Ho believes that a coTubjned 
system of competition after preliminary nomination, as suggested 
in 1833, would have given hotter results : The candidates, as before, 
would have sprung from families connected vfith India, would have 
carried out with them family traditionsT would have been welcomed 
in India by family friends^ Indian and European. At the same time, 
competitioti would have weeded out the bad barguiDS." The simple 
competition plan, of course^ was adopted and ** the syistcm certainly 
secured for India the services of a greater number of brill but men than 
could have I>een obtained in any other way. Hut it may be doubtful 
whether it provided her with as many devoted and imderstanding 
semints/* The chapter on the causes and the courac of the Indian 
Mutiny b admimljly written. Hem again the bitter controversies 
that have raged over the excesses committe<) by both sidcA are 
admirably summarbed : The blot on British conduct does not lie 
in the military pnnbhments which were cjuictedt hut in the conduct 
of a number of officers w^ho took a bloody revenge upon guilty 
and innocent alike. Todbcrimluate executions had accompanied the 
supprcKHion of the mutinies at Benares and Allahabad. They help 
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to explain the pitiless filaugbter of Cawnpore, unA Ixitli mbenibly 
prove how cruel men are made by fear+” In this sentence there 
is A whole world of coinpu-^Ioimtc uncle r^tniiLling and uisight. Among 
the chapters that follow, particularly noteworthy is that on the crown 
and the Indiafi states^ whore a difficult problem is lucidly analysed. 
In his account of the Morley^iEinto reforms Mr. Dodwell draws out 
a very effective contrast between the characters of the two men. 
MorleVp whose appomtment had been one of those accidents which 
characterke the workings of a respoiisihle Government possessed 
an intellect narrowly doctrinaire. All his life had been passed among 
the Writers and speakers , * ^ ho was essejitiaHy a critic, and a bettor 
critic of hooks and speakers than of action and policy.^^ ^ilinto on 
the other hand was a lioldier and a landlord: “ He loved fair play 
with all the earnestness of a true sportsman, and would no more have 
done a dirty thing than he would have shot a bird aittiug or pulicd 
his horse in a steeplechasfl+ He had little of Morley's wddth of readings 
or vigour of phrase ; but he bad learned to read men if not hooks, 
and to manage men if not to manage porioda,’^ Mr. Dodwell evidentlyi 
and with gexxl reason^ believes that the wig*r part of the famous 
raforniB was due to the man of action wdth his frank c^jnaradene 
and intuitive insight into human nature, rather than to the brilliant 
and cultured hut somewhat cloistetsd and opinionated man of Icttec^. 

P* E. Boberte. 


The UrsTOBY of Xonrii-EAstKRs Evnu (from a.d. mi to T60). By 
B. Bajhae, M,A., Ph.D. Ki^an Paul, 1934. 12?. 

This book, which gainfd for ita author the Ph.D. degree of Dacc 4 i 
University, gives a comprehemiive and fairly detailed account of the 
political history of Magadha and Bimgd fmni the Ijegiiming of the 
Guptas down to the rise of the Paks. The area treated includes 
Nejifib Assam, and Orissa: the empire of Hiit^ivanllmna k outaide 
its 8 C 0 ]H?, though incidental references to it are naturally frequent. 
T)r. Basak is an experienced epigraphiat, ami has added the results of 
hw own researcbea to the prevtoua work of Uyi, Banerji, and otheta. 
Among his conclusions arc (1) that tlie Candra of the MeluvratiH 
in^ripfioTi Is to be identified with Candra Oupta I (a view he main- 
tamed first m the Indian Antiquanj of 1919); (2) that Pundravardhana 
was im u ed in the domitiiorhs of Kumara Qupta 1, on the evidence 
of Lind^grunta discovered at Damodarpur and Balgmm ; (3) that the 
>estem Gupta empire continued to flourish after Skanda Gupta’s 
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death p its downfall beju^ achieved not bv the HunSp but by Vafo-^ 
dhamiaii, while the djTiasty |3eraiat4ed in the Easit until the rbe of the 
Pa las in the eighth century* 

There is a iiseriil chapter on the Maukharis; one on the Crauda 
l^anta; one on Orissa ; and one on Kepah in wiiich the inscriptions 
previously erlited hy Rendatl, L^vi. and Indmji are collected and 
diseusaed. Noticeable features are a lack of conciseness and a tendency 
to take too literally the eulogies of royal inscriptions ; but the author 
shows a well-balanced attitude towards controversial points and will* 
it is to be hoped, attain hia avowed object of opening the road to 
further studies. There is a good s^-ncbronistic tahlc^ an ample index, 
a rather inadequate map^ plenty of footnote referonci^p but no 
bibliogniphy^ 

C. A* H. 

Some Aspects of the Vavo Pl'iiana. By V, K. Ramachaxdra 
DiKSHtfAU, M.A. Univecaky of Jtadras, 1933. 

Tliis is a fifty-two-page essay, reprinted from the Journal of 
Um'fTrsitiit mainly descriptive in tnatment* It gives a gooil sumniary 
of the contents of this important Purai^a and indicates the richness of 
provinces yet to be explored in the philosophyp religion^ music, 
cosmogonyp and geography of ancient India. There is no gfeat 
attempt at criticism : the author concludea that the main part of 
the Vkyn is older than Buddhisin, but his arguments are not com 
vincing* Section VI touches on interesting questions relating to the 
history of Yoga and of Saivisirit which require further investigation. 
Quotations from texts are rather marred by faulty word-division in 
the transliteratix] passages and by occasional misprints in the Nagarf* 

C. A. RvLA:^DS, 


HATiiA-YcKiA-PiiiLDiPtKA OF Svatmasama Svamik* Part I translated 
by Yoo! S^ElxivASA Iyangak* Second edition. Part II. Hatha* 

yogapradJpika Svatiimraniayogcndraviracita Brahma uandakfta- 
jyotanahhidbaya fikaya samalaipkfta. (T* V. H. Oriental Scries^ 
No. 15.) pp. xix + iOl + 230. Thcosophical Publishing House, 
Adyar, lindras, 1933^ 

The prcflumably from haihau suryu^ndmu = 

prdmpdnmt —is the severe form of Yoga which is a sort of preparatory 
training for the meditations of the Rajayoga. It h known from more 
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or less compendious handbooks of which the most remnrkabk mcih 
to be the HtUha^ogafTa^pif^S, the Gkemif^sai^ita, the ^itammhitS, 
and the OwaimiQl^ka, Of the Jast-raentioircd one no published text 
lias been seen by the present wTitor, while the two SamhitSs have 
^th been pnbliatied toj^pther with English transIationB in the 
SQCTfd Books of ihe Hindtts, xv, 4 (Allahabad, 1923). The Ifa(ha- 
yogopradiptka of Svatmarima is by far the most welJ-hnown of Hatha 
toxta. ft was published by Togkaram TayU with a tmnslatbn by 
Srinivisa lyanghr at Bombay in 1893, and of thk edition the present 
one IS apparently only a reprint. It lias been translated into German 
by Dr, Heriruii^n Walter in a Munich dissertation of the V'ear ISSfl* 
Great pwta of it—as well as of the two SaWjfVas—were quoted [with 
trans ation.>i) l>y Dr. S. JJndquist, a pupil of the present writer, in his 
eareful work Z>ie Methoden des [Diss., ITpsala, 1932). 

Tlie date of S%'atmSrama docs not seem to bo exactiv known. 
However, some of the authorities quotwJ in i. 4-9, are petha^ datable 
and s«ni to lx- able to furnish at least a Icnutnus post qaetn. This 
15 ^haps most obviously the case with and f?o™ih«* 

who are mentioned twice (w, 4, b) and are apparentiv looked 
upon as being the foremost authorities-gi^ui or ^n-Adinhtha of 

« the famous GoralAoath, who was a pupil of 

to have IiveiJ in the early part of the thirteenth centnij. Of other 

TT VirupokJpr^ is 

Prati,Mijna^U^\, whose 

lain ■’ ^ identified with tlie famous 

the fifthrri^nthZri^ai^" r™ T" ^ 

easily be notliing hut an honorific title I *" 

the author of tL 1 "eain w probably 

centunr or perhans eve„T ^T™ ^ fifteenth 

was appare^lj to ftv‘t " OorakinSth 

tills fttct makes It hi venmblo autWity; 

tl.t" Xr^nl'T*'™ I* “iJ 

can be gathered from tl ^ ^ faithful one. Xothing of value 
gathered from the short and quite superficial intr^Suction. 

J. C, 
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Raohitnatiiabhyudava of Eamabhadramba (A Historical Poem). 
Edited by T+ R. Cutxtamaxl (BtiUeticis of tlie Sanskrit Depart¬ 
ment, No. 2r) pp. viii -p 78, University of Madras ^ 19Si. 

The University of Modraa is developing a fen^ent activity in publbh- 
ing hitherto unknown or at least unpublished Sanakrit texts. ^laoy of 
them are undoubtedly of fair importance for the knowledge of Sanskrit 
literature ' amongst these may be meationod works like Madhava- 
bhntta the Taitiii^^pr^iMkJtya with 

etc. Others again arc rather devoid of importance, but 
may still evoke our mild mterest; such are the Sohit^rainakara,^ 
edited by Dr. T. R. Chintaiiianl and the present work, brought te 
light by the same mduatrioTis scholar. 

The Sdhif^ratjfUara pnii.ses the deeda of Ac}mt4iraya of Tanjorc 
and of his son Haghunatha while the work now in hand occupies itself 
cxcluflLvely with the Inst-nam&d person. It was composed in the 
1620^a by a certain blue-stocking of hLs court C4ille<l Raniabhatlrainbii, 
who Is nientionofl because of her talents in a Telugti work, the Raja- 
gopalnviliisa, by her toachcr Kiiluyya. This excellent lady was by no 
means at shihi in Sanskrit as is amply teatilied to by her coin posit ion. 
And she had thoroughly assimilated the art of composing a poem of 
aurpasaing tecliousness and consisting of the most abject flattery of 
her royal patron. Him it may have greatly plcojied ; to the modern 
student it cannot but make insipid and eomniferoits reading. 

The editor in a short introduction gives a conspi'ctus of the mam 
contents of the twelve canton of this precious poem. There is no 
doubt historical matter to bo found in those versos, though it can 
be of little value to the research worker should he hit upon the life 
of the rather unexciting Raphunatha, To him are ascribed the 
valour of the liotv the beauty of the tSoil of Love, and all else that 
makes man appear similar to the immortals. In a typical court 
poem this is the correct attitude, but it can nowise lie suggested to 
contain the exact historical truth. For liaghuniltlia, who came of a 
not Very vigorous stock, was probably niuch like innumerable other 
petty Hindu princes w'honi the adulations of their fwiid court poets 
have raised into greatncRs lieyond all measure. Benevolent at times, 
tvTftnnieal at times, leading a voluptuous life for which his subjcMi^ta 
had to pav nio^t exorbitant taxes he protwibly conferred little benefit 
upon humanity during his lifetime, and might without any great 


* Cf. Vll, pp. eSl Hq. 
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iis,".^ xs • ‘ 

in a poem of this Huta *i ' ^^^ninoifl. ^Vs the Panin^rs 

Hf IS' T“°‘ 

f"' ld» 

I'X* *"“'■ '" id-SlSSS 


J. c. 


^"’‘£:Z SS'L SWv i„ ,h. Hind„ 

ka™,». (cw SJ! T," «y •’"«"'■« ^*w» 

Lriiiven.ity Pn,^^i^ '‘f)'^oJnnie.) pp. xviii + 372. Oxford 

of 

Protestant jnisaion. inatorv of 

work. There can be no *T* miasbjitti^' 

peoples who often Jh-e in dehJld “If 

Christian mission has often ixrffli.n.«t conditions, the 

- hw be Just as jutrdo':!?:^::^ur 

victorious power umnniftit eo tb 1,'^f ^ scarcely proved a vei^' 
way claim for themselves th» people of India who 

Partly of a lofty and sJbL'TT'''^ 

to beinir mixed up nith the comm“"^L **"1. '*'^'** object 

that European people who are u ir"^ •“*«thon. We luiiy well believe 

tigw„i„ M,”i'!JT° ?“*' *” ‘k" 

react rather violontiv if t ^ foliowera, would 

*vcty means to convert them P^^P^gandists would try bv 

. 1 -. c„ i. L”^:rzTsj'\ ®“‘*>“« 

Ut the greatness of spirit and the 



THE HATHA UPAMSA1> 




^flrno^Ttncsa of ftiith with whicL William Carey carriefi tli rough his 
missionary work ; nor can the lasting ^i^iue of the man*s varied nnd 
admirable activities be in nay way belittled by t(ie fact that lie held 
the Hindus in geneml to be beatbea that must be converted to the 
faith of Christ. 

It was a happy thought to celebrate his ceatenarv h)*' bringing 
out a new edition and translation of the Katk^ Upam^, wdiicb is, 
ill a way, the most fascinating of nil the Upaaishadlc texts. It was 
an object of great adniirntion to Ramiaohun Jtoy, ttae ennneut con¬ 
temporary' of Carey. Before that it had been bicladed ifi the collect ion 
translated into Persian by the Faijdits of the unhappy Pruice Dam 
^hikoh, and through the awful Lotin tnuislation of Anqiietil Diipcrron 
it had reached the Western world already during the reign of the 
First Consul. It has been comnieuted ujkhi by the great f^amkum 
and Ijy any number of lesser authorities within India \t^lt Tt presents 
to us the Erahiiiin boy Xaeiketas, who with undaunted courage enters 
the house of the fJod of Death and forces him to yield up his most 
treasured secrets. Like SavitrT he conquers Death; like the Prince 
of Denmark he finds out that then? is more In heaven and on earth 
than any philosophy could dream of Like tioth of them he belongs 
to the highest and moat spirited tj-pe created by any literature^ 
The Ka^ha Cpanl^ad is not only a religifiiiS document of uncommem 
interest, it also contain.^ something of the very best that Sanskrit 
bterary genius has ever lieen able to create* 

l^tofessor Rawsoii of Serani|K>re CoUege, u former pupil of the 
late lainentcrtl Professor Macdonell, lias undertaken the tiisk of editor 
and translator. We may as well at once congratulate hliii upon the 
result of his highly painstaking work. For though upon more than 
one detail wc are unable to feel at One with him it would l>e unfair 
not to admit that the merits of the w'ork grwitly outweigh its demerits. 
Pn^fesBor Rawsoii has succeeded extremely well in creating a very 
readable and useful bandl>ook on the Ka|ha W'hich wilfi we trust, 
oontribute towaixls making thifi admirable work still more known and 
beloved than it has hitherto bcciiH 

According to the present writer's opinion the main fault of 
Professor Pawsori is that he is too strictly conservative both in dealing 
with the text itself and in explaining the ideas under!jing certain 
phases of ancient Indbn speculation. We cannot, of coiir¥je, prove 
tliLH at any great length, but we will try to make it clear by selecting 
at random a few isolated examples. 
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PP ifff '‘“ 7 “'“'“ »» i> .l«lt Wirt. 

f ‘ "*"* “f a pant primeval 

of \mir, T^tjcli js alluded to, c.t in tt(* RH^in i* /«. -■» ■ ^ 

V, 21, iQ this way ^ ^Pru&nis,^, 

6r } (w,i /tol^{ i\>r5 urn 

fiimm 6 r hau^j krhyit,!da vjtuns 

^ 0 ^^ sveitQ «dr, 

t.n.‘lrb„^r"’a!lt T ''“•* 

.Je"rs,„'ir~C“;r “ «<•«• 

clopped up; in tLc PutwuaiUHa «s.dn thn “ *7’’' “7 

imcrifi«withthoprin„v„| |.,j^ ? |re goi perfonn n regnh, 

18 , nnH e..p.ci.lly 14 7 f- «('.. =c, 90 , 6. 7 , 11, 

liknt pniaL a 

foundation, %-iz. a liiimnn t ^ * real 

increased fertUity upon the to confer 

tion eiistetl, .U, hoH'ever thr<! *■* '*®“*^* “«<=!>» founda- 

more feKtensivc cojiqeotion I shal'l'^ T ^ “ 

further *..gpestfons c™Lf 1 

Puruja^Jiff/ is in j, unsavoury topic. The 

eKtremcIy crude. ' p but the underlying ideas are 

with in tb^^rcJ'ntt!riter*rb^kS!*” 
however, not to be 

i. »n..in8r;;sr™Hir' ,'T 7 "“ “ ■” 

but none the less necMsarv i ^ heretical 

Slmrn. it ccrtainlv betra^ arrived at there. ,\a for 

quoted on p. 27 vrliilc it ia ’ T ^he Teutonic words 

'a»«P f"™Sg"t'lropto!|'H !>» te*u o.„„ot finil the slighteit 
which is quoted on p 4j p,nf ycare ago, and 

P. ■». Professor Rawson, in accordance with 




frrNW mvstictsm aodordixg to the opastrads 
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what bfl8 boon without any real fouadstion by pnevjcsos scholars, 
thinks tliat I aHi aod \altt 4—d fonn two different sets of texts. 
However, such a siiggeation wants real prwfs to be taken for granted. 
As for the date of the Upani^^ there is not the shade of a proof for 
the hypoth^xB put forth on p. 48 that it belongs to the period 
55(t-SOO E.c. And to speak of it as being pre-Buddhist " is obviotisly 
Housertsical as long as we know nothing of the real date of Gatitania 
Buddha—except, of course, that he lived some eonsidemble time 
before A^ka—nor sire able to detinc in an acceptable way what is 
really meant by pre-Biiddbiat 

As for the text, the prewnt writer lap no ekini at all to having 
discovered any startling cniendatiorLs j however, it seems rather 
curious that the obviously correct emendation of oaojida into anmidit 
in V. 3 should have carried no con\nctioiL Lack of acquaintance with 
certain details of the ritual may be the reason for this. In IL the 
interpretation by illUebrandt and the present writer seems alone 
possible * and the same h the case vdth. v, 17, Oddner’s eniendatlon 
of ii, 3 for majjanti) ouglit to be accepter! witbout discussion* 

But we shall not continue this enumeration any further. We 
again congratulate Professor Riiwson on the obvious success of hU 
achievement and hope soon to Ijooome aequaiuted nith (rosh results 
of hia talent and industry. J. C 

HiNBU MYSTIClSil AtTOEDlKO TO THE UpANlfMJS. By MaUEXDRJI- 
xAru Sircar, pp. viii +344, Ijondon : Kogan Paid, Trench, 
Truhner and Co., Ltd., 1934* 

This book, io twenty-six chapters, by an author who is, unfortu¬ 
nately, otherwise uoknow‘n to the present writer, presents a ctirious 
mucture of orthodox Hindu views and an attempt at real scientibe 
research. It deals with the mystic^m of the Upiiii^a but w'c are 
at a loss to find out what is the authorns own definition of mysticism. 
Still, even if many chapters necessarily appear obscure and contain 
matters by no means easy to grasp there are others w^bich one reads 
with pleasure and interest. It is somewhat unfortunate that, though 
the author docs sometimes quote the opinions of modern scholars, he 
has nowhere deigned to give a reference to their works. The index 
appeam to be complete and should be quite helpfuL 

Tlie apparently Ineradicable mistake of translating ndf n^i 
{BfA. At. Up,, % 26 ; tv, 4, 22, etc.) with not this, not this” (or 
mthcr, aocoiding to other authoritie$, not thus, not thus ”) appears 
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on p. 59. nothin? but “no” and smpW indicate, that 

the a«wi» (aa identiM with bn,A^„) i« the pure negation of even' 
quality or attribute comprehensible to the human inteUeot. Such an 
Idea concerning God w« not at all foreign to some of the great school- 

J. C. 


Tub UnaihsGtjus in Various Reobn-sioxs. Part VI. The TJnadi- 
sfltms of Bhoja with the Vjtti of Da^idanatha Xam™,ja and the 
L-tiadisutras of the Ketantra .School with the VftVi of Durga- 
^rpha. ^ited by T. R. Ch[nta«a.vi. (Madras Univemity 
^nskrit Senes, No, (,) pp, ^iv -f- 107 + 51 -f 72 -I- "14 
University of iladraa. 1D34. 

hi™lrl’'l'h^“ “I*?-*™ ‘ of““"“7"Wk 'hJ .bo 

o*kcp »rlitevenv;nte of hi, wiw 

[bf ar'.' '■‘■f “oofiing to ttb gromiMT bays noiy -fop 

be dm tiop,, „ f„ „ «w.,o-b„„ riittd 

t.^b» .nib » bot .uffiofeo. ^ 

natha NarstTiija, The wlitor Dr T u n, ’ ^ ^ wrwin uaiii^a 
nothiue ahntit Rhntn i, • ' ‘ C hintamani, has told u.s 

Sin of thn ^ mtroductipn to his 

it t .r "■«* -PP^otly . do.d»»ado «>,o- 

qoolhy, tboogb i i. thn.^p.'Trf'op o”',,'' T" 7‘ 

;:."S 

The Upfidisutras of th^ Katantra " 

been commented upon by DargasiS’w 

remains a problem ^ ^ uofortiiaately. stUJ 

.ntUb'cSl’A™* f" '* 

idea to give the fluotatloan i ri • * * have Iwon a good 

:pnotrr,“rT^“ 

V'. -I o.o.^b:.r:t :x: 

j, c. 
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Brhat! of Praehakara MliKA [on th<> lIlmamsaaStmbhMya of 
^bara^vamin] with th^ lljiivininMpftiicikii of ^Ukanatha. 
[Tarkapfidfl.] Edited by S. K. Kamasatha Sastri. (Jladras 
Univcreity Sanakrit Serie^p No. 3, Part. I-) pp. x +416. The 
University of Mailrfw, 

An unhappy fato seenifl to have overtaken the work of the great 
Prabliikara Miam, Hts fame wai? coiL^kierably obsoured by that of 
hia aiieccBsor and opponent Kmnarila Bhatta. a he] the Prab luikam 
aystom of Mimarpaa already at a fairly early date must have come 
under a cloiifl. His own moat extensive eomnientary on the lihd^t/Q^ 
of ^baraavamin^ the Brhail^ haa come down to ua in an incomplete 
state, and has never yet been edited, thongh a trani^Lation by MM. 
Ganganath Jha appeared in the Indian Thow^hl, voR ii and ill (LBlI); 
this tranaUition is, how'ever, not even mentioned in the preface to 
the present ecUtion. 

Now Mr. Raniaiiatba Saatri, a junior leeturer at ^[adras Universitv, 
with the valuable aid of MM. S. Ktippuswaini tSa-Htriar lias under¬ 
taken to drag the work of Prabhakara out of the darkness by which 
it has been obseured, and thins to restore the fame of the Gum. The 
same idea appears to have occurred to the editora of the Chowlttandm 
AjiisinV Sf^rie^ \ as we have, hoivever, not been able to see wliat has 
appeared in that aeries of the Brkitl we cannot pa.^ any judgment 
upon the auccesa of the undertaking. The present edition, which 
contains Adhi^a^ I, Pdda 1 of the Brhatl, w'as undertaken with the 
help of one single manuscript preserved at Madras, while four maiui- 
scripts were avaibble for the oonimentarj^ of i^likiiiultha. The editor 
hinuself tells us that h is task was an aid lions one, and we are quite 
prepared to believe him. To publish, with t!ie Jielp of one rather 
unreliable manu.script, a difbcnlt and olisctire text must, be a some¬ 
what doubtful undertuking, and the text must certainly contaiu 
ft number of pasanges which are not sufficiently wjvrranted by the 
manuscript juaterials. Of this the present wTitcr feels sure, but he 
cannot, of course^ have fliiy definite opinion upon detaib. Mr. Rama- 
natha Sastri promisea soon to publish the coaiinuation of the text, 
and it vrill then be a task for such scholars m arc thoroughly conversant 
with tlie ?iliniiii|isfi system to criticize and to try to make emendations 
where such aeem to be needed. So far we are only able to give 
expression to our admiration for the energy and undaunted courage 
with which the editor has futfilled bis by no means easy task. 

.L a 
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The PAJilAVAUt an Anthology of Vai^nava Verses in Sanskrit. 
Cotniiiled by R§pa Gosviaiii!, a Disciple of i^rl-Krspa-Gaitanj'a 
of Bengal. CriticaUv edited by St^Suii, Kcmae De, (Daa:u 
University Oriental Publications, Sericis Kb. 3.) pp. cicJiv -f. 296. 
Published by the University of Dacca, 1934. 

Every work by Professor SusIiiJ Kuiuat De merits the close attention 
of his fellow-scliolars, and this is to an increased degree the cawe with 
his recent edition of the The PadyauilJ is an anthology 

of Vaisnava poems put together by Rfipa Gosvimin in the sLxteontli 
cental^'. It has been edited twice before, in 19M and 1916, in the 
Bengali stript, but these editions, to neither of which the present 
writer has Imd access, are undoubtedly quite uncritical and can in no 
way he compared with this one, which was worked out with the help 
of no leas than aktecn imnnscripts. The critical apparatus is carefully 
described on pp. csxi-c.vliv. and the description makes it quite olea'r * 
that Professor De has made thorough use of all the materials available 
aud has put into work all Ids critical faculties in order to produce a 
standard edition of this quite important text. 

fongdli ^ais^visni centres round the great name of Caitonya 
(1485-1533J, the mystic, who after exteiuive pilgrimages settled at 
Puri about ten j^ars Wfore his rather premature death. The last 
decade of b).s life was spent in a state of what would at least partlv 
ho styled mental dcrangcineut. hut which to his followers must have 

appear^ to be the very consummation of a mystic union with the deity. 

Legend wills it that Caitany.i W hLs life by plunging into the si 
m a fit of visions of the sublime Deity; Professor De, however, does 
uot touch upon this tragic end to a life of devotion. However, we shall 
certainly get to know all that h worth whUe to know about the great 
mystic nnd the movement he started when we get into our hands the 
book on these subjects that Professor De intemU to publish shortlv. 

It IS mdeed with great expectations that we look forward u, th^s 

b^fascinating 

Caitanya. apparently wholly occ„pied by his devotions and almost 
^teadily under the influence of mystic trance, did not leave with his 

It fell to the SIX Gosvamins, his m™t prominent pnpifa to fill the 

inits^! Among these Gosvfimius Rttpa, his hmther 

Sanatsna, and hia nephew Jfva occupied the foremost ™ms. Bliile, 
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however* Samhina does not seem to have devqlopai any very great 
literary actirity Rupa Gofivamin became the author of many worlca. 
Perhaps the most important of them all—at least from a literary point 
of view—is the Sanskrit antliology 

Tlie tcjct of the Pudfjavan together with iti^ critical apparattia 
occupies 170 pages and contains a great number of very attractive 
little fK*enis. Lack of space, however, prevents ns from inentioniag 
any detaiia^ Then follows a series of extensive and most iiLstmctive 
notea on the antbonii included in the anthology. The work winds up 
Tilth several indexes* all most helpful and most carefully put together. 
The book Ls indeed a most important one; thus Professor De has 
again put all Sanskrit scholars under a deep ohligation by his varied 
and admirable activities. The work is very aptly dedicated to Pro- 
fe&sor F* W. Thomas^ the learned editor of another anthology, the 
A^« Li nrffflivicfjTfo^cJ m u™i^a+ 

Jarl Cuarfkntirs. 


Buddhist Logic. By Tii. Stcmerbatsky. Bibliotheca Buddhica 
XXVL Vol. h pp. xii +&60; Vol II, pp, vi +46S. l^um- 
grad : Akademii Xank. 1930-2. 

Tliesc two volnmes by Prof^^saor Stcherbataky represent the COn- 
elu^on of his researches for many years devoted to the iavestigation 
of Buddhist logic. He practically began in 1903, when he published 
the first, part of his work in Russian, Tifonm poznanm i lofp&a po 
iictHiiu pozdnifisci^ S^fddhistoVf a translatiou of &iya3''Bibliidu with 
the commentary of Dharmottara to which an extensive introduction 
followed in 1909. This was made known to scholars tmacquainted with 
Russian by Strauss in Genuanj and by Masaon-Oursel in France, 
The two volumes recently issued Ln the Bibliotheca Buddhica follow 
the same scheme ; the second volume in fact contains the translation 
of the Xyayahindu and its cooimcntaiy, the first being an extensivo 
introduction and a dctaileil Eynopsia of Buddhist logicn 

The works upon which the author has founded his rcKsearchea are 
chiefly those of Dinnaga and DharmakiJti with their nnmerous com¬ 
mentaries. He had access not only to the Indian conimentaries 
translated into Tibetan and preserved in the bsTan agyui, but also to 
the extensive glosses of the Tibetan doctora and interpretera. The 
eoncIusionB reacheil by Professor Stcherhatsky show that no research 
in the field of Alahav^na philosophy can now be undertaken without 
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taking into consideration tbe elaborate eontributians of Tibetan 
scholars. While the Chinose aouroeB are of great help for the citernal 
history of Hnddhiaqi chiefly in its older phases. Tibetan texts ore of 
imrivallcd valiii for the right understanding of philoaophiral or 
mystic treatises which have been thoroughly studied and commented 
upon in the Tfetan monastericj;. 

The author has also the great advantage of being perfectly 
acquain^ not oiiiy with Eastern philosophy, but aLw with Western 
speculation; this gives a great clearness to hia expose of Buddhist 
ideas. Very often the realia of Indian thought have remained obscure 
to mere philologists on account of their lack of philosophical prepara¬ 
tion. Such as it is, the book of Professor Stcherbataky can therefore 
be considered as a summary of the essentials of BuddUst logic, which 
is likely to be of great help to the historians of philosophy in general. 

The various points the author discuases in detail are the problem 
of the realily of seiwible world and these of the instantaneousness of 
being, of cansation {pnUiit/fnamutjiada), of sense perception and 
of the iiltimiite reality. 

Then follows the uivesti^tioii of the problem of the " conatmotod 
world V 12 . the conception, the anhstance of which consists indewribing 
the inductive process in its twofold aspect, v-w. infereuce per as and 
inference for others. This gives the author the opportunity to examine 
the theory of logical fallacies as formulated by Buddhist doctors. 
The negation is then studied in detaU, along with the law of contiadio- 
tion and the prahlem of uoiver^k. 


aTUhesB of Buddhlat tboiight u ripoundal by its kigiciuii. ,ls n 
m«tlcr of tat. imle wbicb („ confronud 

n<* meh . m,™ d, W,o„ of |0Bi«, 

ocotdms to of ,1,. f„„d.m«,tou rf Btrfdbitto; that i, ahy 
oi«n tbn COM ta a 1,„* toe ontiti™ of rival ™to™ 

me per^ of .to oloWtoo to, toetefoto b, coooidotod to'on. of 
the totot .toportaot for tbe evolotio., „f l„di.„ tWh,, ai„oe it 
focuses as it were its most ^-ital points ^ 

"“T “ 1^',"'“ '™ ""‘fc-b-Klin* of the ».oJled 
orthodo, wntoto „ Ukely to be l.n«l.v bonedted by tbi. book, ,i,.c. oo 

rightly iotorproted. ^ 

The eiilkot bto Jeo tried M lii.d out tbo Europe*, eoaivaleut ta 
tbe tabtotol tern, ueed by Buddbiet .rite.., 
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been very ^ble in his choice^ though I feel that AOEiiet;iines he b 
inclined to Europeanize notions and concepts which appear to me 
M peculiarly Indian and, in their essence, quite different from ours. 

Of course, there are in such a work some miuor points in which 
I disagree from the views of Professor Stcherbatnl^, and some which 
are likely to be modihed by further researches. But ueitber do I think 
myself to be the only detainer of truth , nor Have I the habit of searching 
for minor particulars m a work which like this represents one of the 
most important achievements of modem BnJdhist scholarship. 

Giuseppe Tuccl 


Ebavos JanfiBueu 19S3. Yoga nad ^Icditation im Ostea iind im 
Westen. Herausgegeben voti Oi-ga Frobe-Kapte^^". pp+ ^ d- 
348 + 2. Rhein^Yerlag, Zurich, 1934. C- llfi. 

The title reveals the programme. Eianoas was for the Greeks a 
joyous social festival, to which every partaker made hin contribution, 
but which had, besides the social companionship, religious-metaphysical 
purpoiM* 

This Eranos, too, bears a eocial-iesthetio stamp udth higher aims. 
Every year at the best season and in one of the loveliest places on 
Lago hlaggiore scholars from various countries [Italtana^ Englbhmen, 
Dutchmen, and especially Germans) and of different spheres of study 
coaio together to work out and cast light on prahleois, above all od 
those of a religious-psychological nature- This, the first printed year¬ 
book of these cODgtesses b dedicated to the problem which for us 
Orientalists, particularly for the Sanskrit scholar and Sinologue, 
b methodicallv the most important one. It treats the queatiod which 
crops up time and again, whether the East and the West have the same 
basb of thought, and,, in case East and West have setdMerent problems 
and found different solutions, how the one may learn from the other 
or even accept the results of the other. 

Closely bound up with these fundamental enquiries is the current 
question aa to the connection between religioua and psychological- 
physiological problems. 

At the 1 ntcmatioaal Congress of Anthropologists and Ethnolo- 
gbts which was held in London some months ago a general theme of 
discussion wufl tlie illumination and evaluation of magic religions 
ceremoiiicfl of various native races from the pathologist's stanJiK>mt. 
(“ Magic aa Disease.”) 
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Thos the fifteen essap (or lectures^ contained m tlnste " Eranos 
AnnaU" diclc round the most urgent queatioia of orientalism, 
psychologT, and pfltholpgi^ 

The contributions given to these problems hy different scholars 
from differeat fields and from cliffereat fundamental standpoints 
contain ncafly 'C^vcry p^^ssiblc knui of anawc'r. 

In his three articles, whkh alone fill fllmoat one-tliird of the book, 
Heinrich Zimmer, the Heidelberg Sanskritist, argues that the same 
protoUTMJsnro the fonndation of thepoetrj’ and the religious tradition 
of thfi^ East as well as of the W'est which latter changes froia 
Antiquity, tlirough the Middle Ages and down to modern times. From 
his wide reading he seeks to find examples for this, hw guiding thought, 
in the legends and ceremonies of India, Babylonia, Greece, the German 
Middle Ages, down to the present with its psychoanalpic tendency. 

To tho basic fact that differences of landscape and’climate cau’se 
divergent historic dmelopment in various centres of culture, he 

only concedes the significance of variants within the same fundamental 
forms, 

Erwin Rouaselle,the Frankfurt Sinologue,gives the problem another 
^t. Under the general title ; " Soelische Fiihrnng im Iclienden 
Taoismus he emphasises more strongly than Zimmer the distinctive 
nature of the differcLt cultures, and is inclined to rate the East 
higher than the Itest with regard to the working out of pBychologicaJ 
problems, as the East has remained more undisturbed in its historical 
development. Rousselle has therefore, like his teacher and predecessor 
Richard \ illielm, humbly served his apprenticeship in the meditation 

sects of Chma and has been initiated step bv step into the Taoistic 
exerciser. 

BuddlUm, 

Mr». Ebys D.,nd,, olT,„ . ,on»»hM dilTmotly .pic«l contribution In 
Ernuos aic, too, ™pWa thn distincti™ chntnclor of He 
0™,t.l culture. So in Hu nrticle entitW - Dbeinn ■■ (JUnn). 

Mevobhon ITelepothrt, «ud “ Meneeb nnd Kommunion" Ac 
«nph. .enlly cdle „,tot„n to the differencen between tb. Bnddhbtie 
afoTl™' “-“I •"<! He nectem method.. 

Buddhism^wV h “"“Vic of there ideas iu enriy nnd late 

Bndjhcm, which ehantetenee, Baddhinmin its .„d ethienl 

ine^le^*^ of compaintiee reiigion, lijnits hie 

.nee.t.g»l,o„ch.eaytolhe hiaton-of Chriatinnily, in a wide fnune. 
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howcvet, at Catliolitp Lutheran, and Aiigttcaci Chratianity and its 
earliest hbstory, whicli indtieneed by the Jewish, Egyptian, and 
Greek spheres thought. In thb way Heibr finds a binnil enough range 
to dist^laiiii a new fructification of the by the far East, and points 

to similar productive ideas already contained in Christianity. 

His arguments are ampliTiud, with specific <ietails about the 
hiatory of meditation and conteru plat ion in Catholicisni, by the 
article of the Chnrcb Historian at the Unh^ersity of Rome, Ernesto 
Buonaiuti, who however does not reveal hia attitude towards the 
fundamental problem : East to West. 

R. G. Ileyer from Munich expressed hifi views on this theme froto 
the fundamental standpoint and even intnoducea the new' question 
of the day+ 

He entitles his treatise " Sinn und Bedeutnng cj^tlichcr Weisheit 
flit die abendlandische Scelenfiihmng " (Meaning and significance 
of Eastern wisdom for Western guidance of the ^uJ) and explains 
that all esoteric doetrini^> their culta and legends, do not convey 
absolute truth and knowledge but are expresabna bound by time, 
place, history, race, and landscape* " Das gehcinie Wort spricht zu 
jedem nur m seiner eigenen Sprachc, also ta uns gcwiss nicht oriental- 
iflchj flondem ciiropais^’h-gcrmanisch nad chriatlich ** (p. 2*J3 j The 
secret word speaks to everyone only in his awn language, therefore 
to us certninly not Oriental but European-Cermaiiic and Chriatiaa)^ 
To explain uiore clearly he adds a note, tliat ** der \\ ahn, Ijci endcren 
die Wahrheit crhnlten zn konnen, der gleiche ist, ivie die Idee, andcren 
{den Heidcn) sie bringeu zu sollen (The delusion of being able to 
imbibe truth from others is the same as thinking it one a duty to impart 
it to others (the heathen)), A pretty example of Indian wisdom follows : 
he relates that an Italian, striving after Indian imderstandingt aahed 
an luduin priest for a book on true knowledge. The Latter handed him 
with an oracOlar smile — as l>eiug for him, the European, the most 
Biiitable form of knowledge—the Bible, 

The leading psychoanalj'st C. G. Jung, again, tak^ up a different 
position towards the problem of East to M est. He contributes to this 
hook not a general exposition of bis doctrines, which may be taken 
for granted as being familiar to the reader, but only the narrative 
of a single case from hk practice. His patient woa a woman whom he 
had helped to regain her physical and mental equaibrium. This 
darnitive cont-ains alhisioiis to the East to W est question. In the East 
this ph^'Bical and mental unity has so far scarcely been disturbed. 
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Tliiia jMg confoises, on page 305, to have learnt from the Bast the 
art of “ laiflse* ailet ” Geachehen-lassen ”), bot adds that others 
in the West, c,g. MeUtor Eckhanlt, have also recognizee] this. Kever- 
theless, Jung, on page 214, doses h« treatise with the words that “ wir 
iin Weaten trotz seiner sogenannten Kultur noth Barbaren und 
Kinder in bezug auf daa Psychbche aden ” (we in the West, in spite 
of Its ao called culture, are still barbarians and children as regards 
pswhics). 


So much for the prolific Emnos on the problem widch is the moat 
important one to us OrientaUats: the basic problem of the poasibUitv 
and neeeaaity of muttcij influence of East and West, 

In all the esaap we find over and above interesting sidelights 
on the second problem already mentioned, that of the connection 
between religious and physiological-psychological questions. 

.V . ejcamples from the contributions of the three 

t wi^ntaJiatic colleAgu^:^. 

In bis productive description of the etomal mytho-poetrv. Zimmer 
lavs special stress upon those essential parts of the mvths and 
ceremomes which cast light upon modern questions of psveho- 
analysis, India, who hardly ever tears asunder body and soul and who 
from ancient timia up to the present day has busied herself with the 
understandi ng of the dark tos (.fital powem which 0^50 to propagate). 

mtercstad m the psychoanalytic question of the conn^^tion 
f the wnscioiw with the subconscious and the non-conscious. and in 
be qu^ioa of the unconscious abundance of all possibilities within 
la ound the solution of recognizing an<i affirming the dark 

F^m her studies on Buddhism Mca. Rhvs Davids Ckes a con- 
tributi^ to psj^hoanalytfc investigation. In Telepathy which was 
pr^ ised ,n early Buddhism, she reveals a peculiar ps^Me attitude 

templation, nor introversion but - is an activity apart which representa 

knowWg,, by 

#>,.^ 1 ' 1 ouuunistic exercises, which are aimed not at nractisinff 

XtS'Z*""". “*• “ -"‘-CC * 

in the BndJhiMic t,x” “■nimtuunu 

meat (** Warden-mache’n " p im 

p. U9) by which ones own self wtrives 
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aflt«f and gaios a CDmmiinion of liighlj perspoal charaoter wjlb b$iag$ 
of other worlcLi (p. 129)^ Through her deacription of the unburdening 
of the Bou] by confession p which haa ltd origin in Buddhism^ and of the 
peculiar form of the Buddhistic prayert Rhys Davida supplies further 
valuable coutributious to psychoanal^inc science. 

RouBselle casts a light on psychoanalytic questions through his 
Taoistic learning. In Taostic yoga* as in the Indian KuijidalmTyiiga, 
tho seiual is not suppressed; it U purified, subdued^ but taken into 
account ('* emhezogen ”) by an occasional pmetice of meditation 
(p. 169). 

Thus a companv is asserabled at this Emnos with rich gifts which 
they bestow gladly^ and Olga Frobo-Kapteytip the hostess and editor 
of these annals, is right in allowiiig uot only the company of two 
hundred assembled in August 19^ but also a wider public to aharo 
the gifts in tbia printed form. 

Betty Hei^iaxn* 


VniitA ET VrArAGSA, ^TUUE UE MYTHOLOCilE INDO-TEANJEN^NE. Par 
E. BenvExS'Istfe et L. Resou+ Cahierade la Soci^t^ Asiatique III. 
ParL?: Imprimcrie Rationale, 

The authors have in this study notably advanced tbe interpretatjon 
of Indo-Iranian nij^holopy* On pp. 177 fol. the result is given* In 
Avestan has conserved the only original afiuse, that is 

“ resistance neuter in gender. It was never personifiedt In the 

Rg^'eda, iTtfw hi a neuter sul> 9 tautive, the proofs of a maacidine 
being insufficient* It was then personifiedi But even, so* 
existed only in formute. In Irnnian Vr^ragna was the who 
destroyed resistances, and bo gave victory* In Indhm mythology 
Vitrahan Imd originally this same character* hut was later al^orbed 
by the hero Indra, become god. It is pointed out that the confused 
mythological texture has taken up three originally distinct themeSp 
the victorious god, the dragon-slaying ludra, and the liberated waters. 
The interlaring of these raoti™ differs in the Indian and Iranian 
developments. 

These conclusions arc sustained by the exact methodical analysis 
of the Iranian data preserved in the .4vesta and in other sources* 
and of the oWeat Indian material. The method and the i^ult are 
both satisfactory* The misty tmeertaiuty of the original rektimtship 
of these figures can now be pierced. 
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Inciilentally m^y detoib of Avestan u^xU mt* olucitJutod So 

TSZl ■ ”• "I”*"'”’ >■•« w-»-. p- 50 JL,. 

Lv.«t- ’u^* ^ : and especially bistd wlio is interpreted 

^ocorfing to her situation and opithoLs as -- poddoss of ‘ 

«w,»?rs,r'C' mon °"f H 

fp 1821 in tradition immennc ” 

d!io.i.r=,-.«h^L ' •"'* »f «•' 5 „lli„"« con. 

It. W. B. 

AacHAEOLOfiisrifE MrrrErf.LTxoEs aus Irav r,i rr \-i ^.n-J 

Hprausgegeben von Erkst Herkpei n « V iv 

Ernst. \'oliHeii. .Berlin ; Dictneli Reimer, 

00 ’'!"’ '■"'C ""‘iced conloin mncl. of iot,™,, v„l iv 

.lo iinoriool v«iro?, v tr*“' “ 

ciKtIe IS osoiBnod ' '‘l*»odjs. THls 

of this historical Atudr tk century aak Jn the course 

Chioss. d^oXn^ci- 

materiab. For the vexed outoti ’ r arolunologicaj 

io!i.his«.Wv„p.;;f,’r'™ "''"Cichi. T„.hi., Tool,.™, 

tomniou mrtflen uuat-Sinnd on nicht, dJe Toeharer 

Wever. can even tore *>f ttese points, 

recently denied. Proved, and they have been 

andPelliotinJ.'f.,l9S4 There is nv V’*^7 ByJvam L^vt 
foiuUsl out. tbatarii'e^dd }« ^ 
this dialect, aineo we are fandL? ^*. 
u» Saka Texts. Although, thcroW tT*^ " ^ 

“ni« part wiiJ perhaps not stan l pI^ ^ considered, 

mtereatingoftheaide^u^,^ tIiett ^he moat 

™ “''^^rpretationa of diflicnit passages 
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of Zoroaattiati Pablftvi books, m particular those treating of legends 
ox of geography. The complexities of the time of Gundofarr occupy 
pp. 91-116. The scantiness of the souxeea here permits only 
uncertain results, but the importance of the line of succession from 
uncle to aepiiew is stressed. The proposed identit^^ {p. 96) of Vononea 
of the Baka coins with \ onon-es the Ai^cld Great King seems ^^ery 
likely. 

In voJ. IV, pp, 117 fol,, a new mscription of Xerxes in forty-eight 
lines Was published for the first time and was almost immediately 
re-edited by Benvenisto and by Kent, so that we have three: important 
commentaries on the new text. Happily (as Kent^s notes suffice to 
show) no Jiugnistic mistakes need be assumed In this inscription. 
VS e now havie also abiy^ijavayam m a stJH more recent inscription, 
hence here we shall no doubt read nhi y<i ^ javayumf. and a similar 
enienclation is even easier in the nlya <c ya mya of Daritis. 
Arguments from these assumed linguistic miatakcx, which bulk some¬ 
what largely here, cannot therefore be considered cogent. 

TJie assumption on p. 131 that Greek and Ebmite spellings (or, 
indecck Akkadian for the Xorth Iran Ian) suffice to give contemporary 
Persian pronunciation is surely delusive. Keitber Greek nor Elamite 
conld indicate the full Persian prouuneiiitton in their scripts even if 
they heart! the different phonemes. AmienhiLn, which itself fails, is 
yet useful in some cases, aiid preciselj^ for such a name os DUrayavahu^^ 
to which ^Vxmenian ikjrcA correspontb more closely than Greek 
(Lacking medial aspirate) or Elamite. In Ariiienian we have also leA, 
dcA. JicrsrA witli -A- (anci .^jinArY in face of Akkadian riW'ww-tHlM beside 
fl'Wi-aA-i-iii- 

Two details may be noted. On p> !2B the passage of the Kamamak 
with is quoted. Wc should proliably reafl ajxlt ms 

^ ajSrf nsdjf/ wonderfully equipped with many things"; vimst 
as a derivative of the I>ase Mid-. Turfan niidille Iran, has t^ys^si 
(2//,, 9, 171). Oil the same page there is a discussion of the name of 
. Khuzistan. Probably the development of uytt was different from au. 
Hence uya > if, possibly through a stage with close Oj and thia 
probably independently of <tu > o. For Old Persian^ Anuff/o- would 
fiuflice. 

The inacription ascribed to Aryaramna has caused much discussion, 
but the rlefenee here offercfl against Sehneder's eriticiem ia not 
altogether calculated to remove all doubts. The few lines contain 
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which tin, plea of - udoiassic*! " forius Joes 

m.h.Lliwv 

of cursive script {” Pahlavi ”) 

of MU 1 RsdfcHn « idtcrprcted. The form lirest is on p. 145 consiJcJ 

“'■S'Z'Jrw't!' '*« ‘I-' 

Bc»v.niste hM ,kown“n ®“‘ “ 

« v ^ probabl?^ re^ts udqei 

CrXlflt- °''1 ““"‘'“Vft™ x^^lX 

one miasM tlio coJSi™ p'“f Tl,“ i““f'«rng, bat 

:;:rrjctvs: r 

, , ^uHJo^aji. It is evidently piuraJ 

boro : My™ Jrtbo F„|, IW *l« ay,, 

logl^aal “,2“ rr™ or It.ai.a 

it not the crtaintt- hcre that «N tro'n' ' *’*1”^ 

noM. HV™,s to HMootor Ho'„L H' .? "“^ 

identical with Indrs, the recent J T 

Renoa and Eenveni,te (Vrtm et """ u'cthodical study of 

different conclusion. Hence tIiefl™inL WHchfifl a 

This granted, the ^ 

objection may ))e voiced : it ia'al] tooT*^^ “uggest. A general 
quoted to fit situations and the famdiar that a book can bo 

tho nioreeaailv. Hence ada itat references, so much 

On the theory that tiamdiL^tra ert originally so connected. • 

father Vistaspjv, it ha.s always sceiil^' DirayavTilm.^ and his 

to have spoken <JiffenJdt dialects ' ^bey would seem 
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which ftwakenii one s sympathy. On the particular problem dUcus^ed 
pp. 60 fip the land of G5pat^ a further contribution is given above in 
this BuiiHin. It is clearly not yet decided. 

One protest is needed. It ia curious that even yet the India nidation 
of thbgs Iranian should still need to he opposed. One phonetic develop¬ 
ment which is assured by later dialects independently of graphic 
transmission i$ tliot Tran, war- cormpomls to Indian iir- (NTers. 
bar, brifta^ Skt, urm~, nrajiav Bal, gf/arm, Skt. ilnni-, beside Avestan 
var9tm-). It is therefore regrettable to see here Varu-lrki- replaced by 
Uru-l-Tta- (Iran, mm- = Bkt. wrM-) and *ahuriu- (taken over from 
Hert^) m place of Iranian phonology cannot alwa^'s be 

regulated to fit Indian. Saka y^m- " oldsho^ 
independence compared with Skt. jurtta [Saka ijsldm- is to l>e 

translated “ yellow not old ” as Lpeumann gave^ hence *mrlia-]. 
In the case of the verb par- fill” we find two Imtiian forms (i) 
attested in NTerfl. sipan. Arm. «pav with the usual -or- 
in a disyllabie ^hase, (2) pma-, as from a monosyllabic base, in Sogd. 

pun-, Mitl, Pers., ^Ter?^. jjiirfr). Neither have the form of Skt- 
j^ilrnn with «. To p. 55: XPers. )^mrau is unfortunately as ambiguous 
as the other forms quoted, since d before two coiwnanta ia confused 
later with n : dsfd^ (Georgian ilid, Pers. > NPers. 

as ohrnmzd > hnrmuz. To p. 5fi, note 1 x the JLB. K, has imt 

Anklesarla’g edition gives without note. FoasjbJy TD, has only 
one stroke. This simplifies the reading. The ct}TUologi' of (erdwjne/ 
{fmm *vya^h~), p. 51^ must now be abandoned in view' of Benvenisto's 
discussion, BSOS.^ ^MI, 265 f.» who rightly derives from the w'idely 
extended biuie To the forms there disciiased mm(t be added 

Arm. vi£em. 

Hefte 5—4 continue the essays to j\iicieiit Oriental Arch^logy. 

II. W. B- 

MASlCfTllSCIIE HAXtXSCHBlFTES DEfi SaUULUNO A* C-HEfiTER 
BeattV. Baud I^^ Manichaische Homilien hcrausgegeben von 
H. J. PoLOTZKVi \W Kohlhainmerp Stuttgart, 1934* 

The unexpected recovery of Maniebcan texts in Bgj'p^ naturally 
aroused great expeetaitions. A first promise of these ne^v texts was 
given in the publication of a few folios with valuable introduction and 
commentary by Schmidt and PoIotKkji" in Ein Mani-Fund in 
1SJ5. The badly preserved Codices cannot easily be prepared for the 
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readier Dr. Il^hor hm e3tplaiiK^ the difficulties in a foreword to 
this vohnne. Here, however, we have the first editioa of texts in 
state If containing m pages of Coptic tent. The 

>-« 

The contend of the present honiilieo comprise among other matter 

T"T r. 

hroughout the world, tlie restoration of the eJfkJeswi of Ahioikhaiwi 
t^oming of the “ Great King and of Jesus to judge, then the' 
hifri «aceii8ion of the beings of Jight to the 

XTa^rr* \ tA« death of 

munitvT'- Ridlt'^''^**' arkhegos of the com- 

storv Mil be vivi ****** of the grievoun lacunas the 

when Innain h //J* forward to the time 

followi tokrntion for the 

The mention of EnOkh. with the names of Sem and Sem onT 

: ‘'I 'hatll.: 

arc also to lie f ^i ‘"'P“rtant by Miinicheans also. Them 

found udditiom to geographical knowledge. 

cut Uptic tyre, ftres tl« tian.!«tion. Xol*, f„ i,,.. i,,^,; 
^projmate. The work of the editor and tnuiclarer )iaa keen ccartins 

;i:ior.:i:rp'"*""“- "”■*• «o 

patf rf rt. &!r* r ‘-ai 

m«t dei wT ’"'‘'''“‘f'”- S''l»c<iue„t »,„!*«„ „.e,rd,„ 

«. that thee dee e,„a™ 

H. W. B. 


SktrM iirT' 

n»l.„e,, ef rtlel. the two Brat volume, ware noticed in 
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BSOS,^ Yll, 704 (1934), is now continiied with two flirtvolufti^ 
containing the facsimile of the Dataatan T Denik, the Rivayat attachEsd 
to it| and a second Rivayat^ and in voL iv the epistles of ^lann^eihr 
and the CitakThn of Zatsprani, so far as these selections are preserved 
in the Copenhagen MS. It is well known that a fuller text of these 
Belections exists in Bombay^ of which a printed text ie in my po^ssession, 
through the kindness of Mr, Ik X. Dhabhar, 

The high standanl of the fiojt two volumea Ls fully niaintaiued. 
They are a pleaanre to use. It is hoped that further volumes of this 
series will soon foUow* 

IL W. Eailey. 


HisTOIRE DES CaOlSADES ET DU RoYAUME FhaNC DE JERUSALEM- 
I, L'ANARCWIE MuSUI^MANE ET ^klo^^AHClIlE FrA.VQI"E* Par 
Rex^ Grousset, pp. bdi + WB, 6 v 0 , Paris : Plon, 1934. 
(50 franca. 

The appearance of AI. Grousset^s history of the Crusades is a 
conaklerable event in this field. In mere buik it will, when the three 
volumes are complete^ surpass the works of all hia ptedeceaaorSp in¬ 
cluding even Wilken and Micheiet^ It is exceedingly readable (with 
one Tcflcn^e to be mentioned later) j, a feat which none of tlieui wag 
able to achieve, and yet it finds a place for every' minute detail which 
has been recordcfl in the sources. It ia not a mere recital of events, 
but groups, analyses, interprets, explainst pniises, critici^eSt fiiid 
arraigns before the Jjar of historjv or in other words presents the 
episode of the Crusades as an organic whole, though at some expense of 
repetition. It takes into aecovint the niain results of critical rcaearch 
in the thirty-five years that have elapsed since the publication of 
RohrichCa classic surveys, and eiideavoiirs, in the light of M. Grousget s 
previous studies in Asiatic hislor)', to assign their due weight and 
place to the oriental factors in the historical process. 

Tlie two last-named aspects const itute the chief merit of the book 
from the fltrictly schobfltic point of view. In bis history of the Firet 
Crusade and the subsequent relations of the Crusaders with the Eastern 
Empire, M, Grousaet leans hca\dly (as is only natural) upon Cbalatidon, 
and his handling of the oriental materials also marks a considerable 
step in advance. He perceives clearly the intricate interplay between 
Franks, Muslims, and Armenians, the role of the latter in aasisting 
the establishment of the Crusaders in Northem Sjtw being ^periany 
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dl bmqght out. Minor detnik (ipart,i it may be said that 

J thB work coaM hardly have been better done. That a fairJv wide 
field for cnhcsm is still offered by certain of his assumptionf cal 

be laid to the charge of the 
deficieaeies m orieutote.t research.* For the rest, he has nILe very 

Duil *i>;'«‘<*"<io-topogTaphiea] studies of M. Rea4 

andl^d fi 1 ^ are to he seen also in the series of clear 

and helpful maps appended to the ^-olume. 

study as a brillillntrill^ ? detailed atmljtlcal 

the history of the "m 1' T 

occasionally layiag itself the risk of 

bdoBiug o^t the iz;cz r 

is to be judeed. It is Zt n,Li ' ^ 

of aneceasive events or phas«, abo“urtdr7^ hf^toncal evaluations 
opinion may be expected'ar.-t;:,“rr 
for esample. whether M. Grousset does not 

.»»lt.of tb. l.»ttt«,„fD„,y|„„„ ,„J Firsi oSrt u TT'f 
those of the "AgerSanmiinis” He<m underestimate 

vividly conscious of th^renoli ^“rther than this. He is 

S)Ti.,> and male, „„ j J ° '"“?* r*™* irapitra nf 

wil] have none of ^hlfl i ^ *>J*upatliy towards thorn. 

van Rnrfia, .bat .ba CaiZrZnT '’^ 

the milder form that they were niaimifi t 

disaster to the CYusadijig forees o^ni'^^ mistaken. It was the 
Sflccesa and failure (pp. 33^-3) That Jwtween 

8 ..<» .. ,b. .n “■'' 

■ p. 11 Lb......i™ ,.. 

p, 35J, (hp iMptunujf lin"r*Jj"L^ I "Klll-Sijraii ure not eanvrllv 

Wpotij until the end of Mnrch.^O*. p suT^ ^ 'lOO,.inw jbn 'AtonUr i™ il 
Poi*% not liiojB the bpj of Hinii Tih sitf' *'*' ^Jitctyd HafiLaiTa fnim 

ne-t >wm to Utc u»d Siev-MwonV rLTilw M- Groiuwt 
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and ptolonged, without affecting the ultimate iasue, does not enter 
into hia calculations, and each successive check to the Cnisoders 
receives the comment of a tmUteurensemeui. 

Into certain other features of his espositiou it is rather the province 
of the Western medievalist to inquire; as, for example, the very strong 
emphasis laid on the evolution of the monarchy, and the recurring 
indictment of “Crusading demagoiEy”. There are, however, two 
features in JI, Grousset’s selection and handling of the Western soutces 
which force theineelves upon the attention of every reader. In that 
perpetuol struggle, familiar to all inedje\^ lists, between the conscience 
of the historian and the more romantic pages of the chroniclem, ho 
has tried to make the most of both. Without allowing his normtivc 
to divagate too widely from the path tracal out by strict criticism, 
he is obviously more attracted to the lively and picturesque detail 
of Albert of Aix than to the plain niatterHjf-fact, not to say pedantic, 
chronicle of Fulcher, and many of hia most expansive episodes are 
little more than transcriptions of the former (the Transjordan raid 
fp. 250]; the negotiations of Bohemoud and GhaxT [pp. 39T~9J; 
Baldwin's interview with Tancred at Edessa [pp. 451-3]; Baldwin’s 
reception of Adelaide [pp. 300-J]; besides other details, e.g. for the 
siege of Sidon in 11 OB (pp. 253^]). A more questionable proceeding 
is hia practice of quoting William of T^ve, not in the sober original 
(except occasionally in the footnotes), hut in the romanced inedieva) 
French version known as L'EsitHre de £racfes. This loots like a 
surrender to mere picturesKtueness, and though it may strengthen the 
French atmosphere of the story, it seems difheult to justify on any 
grounds. Moreover, the constant jerking of the reader from the language 
of the twentieth century to the crabbed idiom of the thirteenth and bock 
again, with the mmimuni of exposition, is disconcerting (to say the 
■least), and likely seriously to diminish the interest and pleasure of 
the book, at least to readers outside France. 

' H.A. R.G. 


Le Messaoe DU Pardon d'Abou'l 'Ala de ILaarra. fiy M. S. 

Meissa. sm. 8vo, pp, iv + 204, Paria i Geiithner, 1932. Fr. 20. 

Abu'U'Alu’s Ri^lat al-(ikufmn, «introdiice«i to the learned world 
by Professor Xicholson some thirty years ago, has enjoyed a consider¬ 
able vogue in Oriental circles since Proffer jksin Palacios attributed 
to it some inRuence in inspiring the limm CwiiTimha, This aoinewhat 
adventitious interest has latterly tended to obscure the real importance 
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of Abu I-'Aii's paradi^ and aWJ t>J the denizens 

i. .ho,.«. s&xttl .tw r 

presented in some such modified form J “«»* either be 

nnhiioH-n to the eilucBted nuhlh* el * ^ ® ^ remain unread and 

the eaplanniu,,. -l.hnugh 

to eomo oatent interiore'n^I, Hie an erjthout any indieation 

l»t p<»d aceoan, of tte ‘■'"f 

». the form of a pref.ee add re, .ha J« “f ““ ’™'* 

__ If A. It G. 

PoiaEMItS fW THE OfilUIS OF THP FiTTwa 

. donbtM rerrie^ rer«r‘7-h 7™“' 

...temeare mmie in do , 17 ^ «f tie 

CWisj, „i„an i„ "OSS. mid in .l-Krilnr, 

101 f oZt antZrdeZt .' “ Wore 

..h^rd -rh.i*teiirjr.s:tt’r“‘’■; 

absurd gromids a» an internolntfo^.' ni. ’ "‘'^e ^ fii®oujired on 

^ the genealogv' actmiljy claimed by tte "" 

mvoh-erl and mioonrinemg annimeiit nn !! ^ f " *" 

tion of names ; and tn order to nmt »“lwtit[i- 

concltision that Afuhammad b 

the same pereon-untouable Wause a*, are 

aboirn m tlie article “ FCarmatians ** in Massignoa has 

(unfortunately overlooked by the autbo^ of hUim 

‘Abdalhib areweli-atteated historical Jimi • ’ 

All these, together with a boat of otlT ^ biographies, 

hlaad ignormp „r hhdoei;;,, “ft •'» 

on pp, 13^14, acme minor lilm tZ ^ Col'phate 

HnsI nith Jaamj re,.Dft 

m the substance of the arimmeat % J* «>y any confidence 

something perhaps remains to the good 

the ho[lon7iei5ft of a^veral reveikb 

gandisto (e.g, the good disproof^ofThT **7'*nti*FAtimid propa- 

Proot of the story that ‘Ubaidallnh wm 
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iinpcreonutcd at SyiJoiasa by a Jew^iah servant), and tLe arguments 
for the official genealogy arc set out for the first time. To this extent 
the book hel|H to clear the ground. 

H, A. K. G. 


Kitab AL^Mi!ii.sniD Fi’i-KUHL [Le Guiuk B ociTj.Mn'jquK) (Jc Muhain- 
mad b, Qaasura An-Gifat'jgi. Translated from the unique IIS, 
by JIax ilEVERitoF. 4to, pp. 225. Barcelona, 1&33. 

TiHPAT AL-AhII,\& (GLOSaAIKE DE LAMATIEBE MEDICALE JlARWAtSE). 
Edited and translated by H. P. J, Rexauo and G. S. Ootix. 
8 \-d, pp. XXXV + 218-p Y». Paris: Geuthner, 1934. Fr. 150, 
Ab-L)asiCr al-BImari^akI (Le Foriiueaike ues hopitaux) 
d Ihx Abi*j,*Ba¥an. Editerl by Paul Seath. 8vo, pp. 80. 
Cairo ; lust, fran^ais, 1933. 

Three medical works, each of ivhieli in its own wav illustrates the 
virtues and the defects of “ Arabian " medicine. Tile first, produced 
in unu.sually sumptuous fonn and containing a translation of the 
ophthalmological section of a Spanish-Arabw work of the twelfth 
century, presents a remarkable picture of the advanced state of 
Muslim ophthalmclogical science (“ 11 faut dcscendre ju6<[u a« dSbut 
du dix‘huitietne siJcle- remarks Dr. Meyerhof—pour rencontrer, 
enfin,.,. un progres notable laissant derti^re lui lea produetionB dcs 
Arabess but itself docs little nmre than copy the oplithalmological 
treatises of the tenth and eleventh centuries at Baghdad, It vrould 
be an impertinence to praise Dr. Meyerhof's translation, which is 
completed by an excellent glossary of teehuical ternw and index. 

The second, a Moroccan w ork of the seventeenth century, already 
twice translated in to French from an imperfect text, shows the extreme 
conservatism of the Arabic writers on Materia iledicn, differing as 
it cloes from its ctaasica! v^mbte and even Greek predecessors mainly 
by substituting accessible substances for those no longer available. 
Since it ofTers, in consequence, “ liss a list of sj-nonyms than a glossary 
of suceedanea,'* its linguistic interest is greater than its medical 
Importance, and the translators, besides giving an improved text based 
on the collation of four 3LS»S., have supplied under caeli word a valuable 
repertory of philological and botanical notes. 

The tliird is a manual of prescriptions for use in the famous infirmarv 
of Cairo by a JewLsh phpician of the twelfth century, and long 

remained a popular work. Unfortunately, Father Sbath has confined 

VOL, vn. past 4. ft. 
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himaelf to editing tlie text from an iK. of 1469 in his own poascseion 
and It to be a veiy poor one. .4s there Is no SIS. of the work 

m the British MiiBeum, it haa not been posaibie to test this directlr 
but the fwt emerges in the firat place from the many emendations' 
which he has thought, necessary to make in the text (sometimes rather 
arbitrardy), and m the second place by a TOmparison of the prescrip- 
tio^ which ,t conUhis with the same prescriptions in the work of 

coUjTia, the '* Basilikou ” 
Sbath Gh^ql 38) is quite different in the two versions, and in 
the Rushana i (S, 53. Gh. 95) the former omita several ingredients 
and oonfu^ the weights m consequence. Similar varmtions are 
found m the i«.pes for pastilles, sternutatories, etc. Some of these 
are undoubtedly to be explained by differences of practice but in 
many instances they are clearly due to the card^ness of the copvist 
and render the value of this edition of the text veru^ qnr^domihle. 

_ _ li. A. R, G< 

Revue de8 truj^Es fsL.<iirQVEa. Public sons la direction de L 
Massiosok. Tome VII (Annec 1933). 4 cahiera, pp. 645. Paris ‘ 
Geuthner. Subscription price lOO francs per aaiigm. 

‘««mbles, tike its predecessors, a valuable 
andjctensivo documentation on a wide variety of subjects relating 

Of ^o^th■\Vest .Urica is continued by the «-kaue (with faoaimileal of 
the su-jm-us of the Kahyles of Algeria studied by Hanoteau and LiJur. 

■ WTd r. i‘°T 

;tz r T,f “«“‘k" ^ 

cxingress oi Muslim Women, held at Tehran in lo^o ♦, i * j ^ 
the Persian journal f™„( 45 li 4 oi llJi ?! translated from 

and it I, to be hope<ni,it |/ n«^ neempbasiauis 

an annlrtin .to.lv rfn. ^ ^ "npplenienttd m due euutoe bj. 

dud.«. «d,wie„ i. 'r 
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Tlie analytk method k more in ev idence* on the other baijtL in 
a surrey of the politic^] and social evolution of the "^Arab countries 
SvTia, Palestine, 'Iraq, and ^Vjabia, by M, Louis Jovelet, to which 
the whole of the fourth part (426-64i>) is devoted. This article is of 
special interim as the first attempt at a systeuiatie presentation, 
on the of art iiiimetise numhcT of reported events, rumours, and 
expressions of potnta of view% of their currents of opinion and trends 
of social development since 1930. Tlie extreme complexity of the 
iactors now' in operation and of the conflict of ideals is well brought 
out, as well as the limitations of the intelligentsia and povertv of the 
economic and technical cqiilpnicnt of those lands. In signali;sing la 
d&ordrc dc la pens^ as the true weakness politically of the present- 
day Orient, M. Jo^^tilet undoubtedly puts his finger on the spot; 
on the other band, he is equally right in insisting that critkisdi shall 
take into account ** lea iuteiitions profondea dc6 Orientaux, plus que 
les r^sultats, encore medest^, de leura entreprkes The violent 
post-war economic transformations and the effects of the intcrv'ention 
of Zionism are only sketched in briefly, but their importance k under¬ 
lined. In such a surrey aa this the noisy are apt to get more attention 
than they de^rvCp and some allowance mnst be made for this. More¬ 
over, in what may possibly be the only review of this meritorious 
article in an English journal, one ought not perhaps to allow certain 
statements and prejmlgments in the exposition of British policy 
to pass unchallenged, though without questioning Mr. Jovelet’a 
sincerity.* But to put matters on a broader grounds it. may be 
questioned whether, in a scientific study whose business it Is to keep 
close to primary materials, it is justifiable to introduce political 
judgments which are neccKsarily boused on secondhand and imperfect 
information. 

M. Joseph Castagikk article on ** Le probli^me <Ju Turkestan 
chinoLs'" (15iW84)t exceedingly interesting in itself, suffers to some 
extent from the same kind of defect, being based entirely on Russian 

* In of dftaih Jovriet whovm lofiu? flurpr£»^ing ItiACVUncEps, : 

4-IJp n* 1—the Imlmii air-roRte doe* not toMch ; p. 444, n. 1—of the thfw 

faetifli lo nupficift tt <t«tonvf:nt in Uk? text, sll sre mlMpplied : the Arrhhir^bop 

of CaxLlffrbur^^'fl viaM was in a ptm'ly |RrifKlo mpneity during ronir^fse^rico from 
an ilhrAa (M. Joi‘fllf!'t evideoilj- doo* not ™d t(Hi Church of Etijrknd jaumnk i), 
the Y.M.C.A. builidin^ was the gdl of ah Anutic'nn dtlEm, and thn Anb College 
its injrtmction hy Arttb twirbere In Arabk thrcHighoot; p. 491, n. 4—Vlr. Philby 
would doiabticu be eurpri^ to bud described na repiwntant uSiiiieax 

de la Q,B, aupr^ dlbn 
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miJ Engbh ncwdpapor reports, unconttollod hv direct peraonal 
contort. {..V more recent account of the same events hy an anonymoic 

Ceiifrrtl for Jammr^, 1&34,) ^ 

L th! '''■ ^'“■•l'-w«ko„thetU,pk»R,, rtich ™„ltol 

l^r“ ”/ '''™ >■“ <■«» ™ ■•«. puUiea- 

fi i ! avuilablc to European readers for 

tortkoH ,OS5_300) » ,1, |i,Ue-l„„„ 

«=.}. <rfa.,(r«l and Konjm. i„ ^hiab ka aipnw, ,b, w ihat 

M.fsbk in laanlml (MI-KsT- al-'Adim’a 

of Knniiak in .ba Hn«nn " t tr -'^r 

on tLe hiKtiiTT unal aaJ. ■ -^ a- ™'H.icr and a note 

ua lue niBToiy and adininistration of the Zia-iva of < 5 Mr n 4 u* 

at Sal4 by M. Marty (U3-153). ^ 

H, A. R. Gibb. 

I’ehsiens Mvstiiler DacHVrAt ■rtbnT<.r u 
cirei Vortragea von Gustav Richter' S’ T f 

the title indicates the aattr I hk If ^■ 

the poetical style of Jalal ad-dinV I'J ■ proposm to atudj 

■ho ni. a. Ja paa^^ V 

penetrate into the connection of tl.« ^ W"-- Richter tries to 

iJIiwtratc the intricate line of mystic ^ 

and Space. The aathor's nt f' oU of Time 

the reault ofacW studv of thTteV”*^ 
h. oofortanatdy 

few wiU be abl “"'>■ « 

He himself admita that - it Jay far fJil \ 

-.Ob. ooda„.™,’i.7!tr"Hr'^' 

exigency of the cognoscent snirit / i, the highest 

-n.pla af ,b. aapdla'i^', 7 * ‘■^ 7 '’ “ 

Poesie ist l,ei Rumi eia litemriMcher ' ■'"'""‘‘'r niystiacher 

sen Gegeustlnde in einer bcstimmt^ ™%o- 

fis^ietischen Ansohanung enthiiflt und”z„„Vf "’f 

istisoh-psychischenHaltungdcrteilnrt .1 

ng der tcluehmenden Gcsellschaft timdentet,” 
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Stmuied through the filter of b fofoign tongue it nieatiBUnder 
mj^tic Poetry in Kuim'si (work) must be understood r Jiterwy 
which reveuk religious subjects in a certain Aesthetic conception^ 
conditioned rhythmicalh\ and retells theni ui view of a oharactermti- 
Colly psychic attitude of the society portaklng {in the intercourse)*” 
A further development of this painstaking formula is still less easy to 
assimilate. 

V* M. 

England's Quest of Eastern Trade, By Sir W, Foster, The 
Pioneer Histories, pp. Ijondon : A. nndC. Bbck^ 1933. ISj?* 
This history of English trade with the East is the historj' of the 
initiation of the British Empire. This important and engrossing 
eubject has been treated wuth great skill by the author who^ as president 
of the Hakluyt Society and former historiographer to the India 
CMficc, had exceptional quaMcations for handling the annals of English 
enterpriflc. The materials were surely available in a handy form in 
such groat collections as Hakhi_vt*s. Purchas's^ etc.^ but the graphic 
presentation of this moAs of facts rcqiiireti the mastery of a great 
expert. 

Very interesting are the chapters on Persia (I * ‘2^ 3,7^ 17^ 30, and 31) 
which give a complete picture of the English efforts to establish traile 
with that countrv+ First, by a roundaliont wbv through the Whit* 
Sea and Kussiitj in the hope of the eventual extension of operations 
even to Lidia (‘* The Jlosscoiv Co.” Incorporated by a charter signed 
on 6tb February, 1555). Then by competing with the other nations 
in the Eastern Mediterranean ports C' The Levant Co*' fouiidc<i on 
11th Septeuibep, 1581). Then finally earrjnug the trade into the 
Persian Gulf as a further development of the activities of the East 
India Co., or more pret^bely of ita Simit factory (towards 1GL9, and 
definitely since 1622). The pmibility of a revival of the first route 
(in a uiodified form) was debated tjown to 1911 ; the Persian Gulf 
(now conneetetl with Europe through Suez) still retains its importance, 
but the war ami the subsequent development of motor and air traffic 
have created an entirely new situation on the SjTiau and Palestinian 
scalxiarJ* and on the ways fiust explorcii by the Levant Co^ 

It would be a great help for the general reader If m the subsequent 
editions of this excellent hook the author laid more stre^ss on the 
general needs of Enfikndk commerce, both as regards exports and 
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and added some eKplanations ug to the political aituation 
aod interests of the countries througb which, and with wliid. the 
pioneers opened up tra.Ic in the siitocnth ceotuiy. 

__ V. M. 

A C«,«ixrei.R OF ruK EaRi.v S^p^wfs okix« the Ansaxo'T^awAalKu 

L V" ' (English translation). Translated 

a Ji. fsEDUiw. Gaekwad’s Oriental Series, Xo LXfX 
Barotla, 1934, 

Mr. SrfdOT's edition of tte IVrsian leirt of thn .•«*„ al-laiiii 9 h 

MI “ ““J*'"" " ‘ mppinoiinit to thn otiBinal tot, 

nv't“ ll “■ • “"J Mt- Stddon wns' crtaiolv 

nil Uc toioM ..nWlirtmontn, homWt 

ir 1 . “■* n»M.tion loot. 

I t*, .i p. 3, ^ ^ 

OtW eincKskla) i. left ont; p. 97, ..3,900 

V,". “clad hciiitato." (!), rf, 9,^. p. 402, ,J| 

kiltd ***^ '*1* raeotioo that Duhij wo. 

™r.i7tt u;“„lrr„to p-««, 

has been omitted ; p >08 th«Jtage of TuIuh^z 

oiKton „d often ho w<,dri 

w.t<T] .hat he eaUno" '^ ,1,0 Jfl' L''‘° *"’■ ” 

ane,xpected for popular practices Tlie fill “ 

c..^ an antnonito on "^o ‘r P^t’ 

he dr&hk to uxcesa i j- i ’ ^htn. h© drank, 

opiom in w«er." TIw tot (p 4^^' ^dp 500 tontnna* worth of 

dioolvid in woto He A^J ,f »“» “nti he [onee !] 

cpi-a"; P. 214 .. h JT^’ ™“ •«"“■»• “Orth cf 

wto killed." (t ia intorertLe T”? *'“• .l>»ln0€inted 

i» ""ICC to en. oir”tn:i*;r^z 

and the situation is not cJei» + 1 . ^ o\J. 

counter-attacked the Ghazft Ottomans 

translation will not be able to read erg of the 

altogether with the original. 
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Th^ trani^lation (pp. la foliowetl by extensive “ hL-torica! 

and generalnote.^ (pp, 215-301) contaiEUxig mucb valuable informa¬ 
tion ealled out of such palmary soiineea as the Za/or-n^>iFi, the fjablb 
itl-siyarj the Shamf-niima^ the Jahdn-dm^ the Bdhfir-mn^^ the Td'rikh-i 
Glldn (by *Abd al-Fattab Fijmini)^ the Athdr-i 'Ajam, the Ta*nkh-i 
Rti^hTdl, the the and the less known Lvkb ai- 

faHwni'A, Tatikh-i Qipchdqklidiii {1137 A-H+)p Ta*nih-i Shill 
Tahniisp’a Jarman dated 1194 A,H, (aee p, 272)^ the Tmi^b in C^fUfol 
Asia by Mir 'Izxatullah (1812j^ etc. The commenUtor doe^ not u^e 
the Eniyclujtssdia of Islam which would ha%'e rendcretl Mm service 
for many evente and placoi^. On the other hand the works of Charmoy 
and Barbie r de Meynard can no more be <juated with confidence aa 
regards details^ 

p. 271 (cmJ 136). The Governor of Dkful "Ala al-dank-yi Isma'lli^ 
or Kft'imslirj mentidned under 948 a.it., did not belong to the family 
of the Muiiha'eha' which ruled in Iluwaiza and of which the then 
ruler was Sajjad ibn Bakran (not Snjjadm), see W. CaskeFs interesting 
articles “ Ein Mahdi dcs XV. Jabrhunderts** m Islamim, iv, 1, 1929, pp* 
78-93, and Die Wills von Huwezah”, ibM., vi, 4, 1934, pp. 415-^. 
Accortling to the TadhHra-yi tShmhtaT, p. 35, Shaikh MuhannKiad 
Ra'ntkhi was the son of the teacher of the Musha^Hha' princes, and he 
instigated Shah laniii'tl to kill them. "AE al-danla was a grandson 
of hk. [The name Ra%ash is not in Yaqilt^s dictionaryt but the 
72, says it w'as a village in the region of Did'ul]. Contrary 
to my previoua siippoyition, the family of the ^ilar'eshi sa}yids (in 
Majcandaran and Shiishtar) must be distinguished from, the Ea^nashl 
family, 

p. 289-290 iad 194 and 196). Under the year 979 (26.v. 1571- 
13 .v, 1572) in the description of the destruction of .Moscow by the khan 
of the Crimpa it is hardly right to translate rcStl^ both with regard 
to the khan and the tsar, by the word “ governor whereas it 

means rider, 4-b (or } is [PtinceJ Ivan Bebki* jli = 

Kolomna ? Under the events of 980, Ivan the Terrible is called in 
the original A'ltiwd: [Russian kniaz “ prince''] Ivan, known as Ult$gh 
Bvy [usual Turkmli title “'Great Prince'* of Russian Tsars]. The 
plate of the Russian victory waa on the river Lopaania, of which 
name U:l«^ or seeius to reproduce the second part (&olovieVj 
IIiMory of Rtusia, voL v^ eh. 5)* 

p. 293 (od 2l>4). The atate prison of Qahqaba My certainly west of 
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A^bll p,<*.bly in Q.„j.^gfc , 
tte to, .nd ,t tct I^ill 

at 1 aft- (on the Qara-sij). ^ 

In prmo,^ «vv.w attention had b«n dra^n to the difficulty 
^n^ted With the transcription of Turkish nam«. The Indin'n 
tradition wh^h the translator invokes in hu, Preface k very often 
f^y and aocds a ^ overhauling, Ra.„ty. without compunction 
^te JfteinsA instead ofbut we cannot nowadaya acquiesce 

1^^^'lfoman dialects) ; p. 41, Qapalan for Qaplan. and 
for QaifUfruti ; p. ( 13 , ^rft^Araf for Er-Tughril-. p. 74, Btshlu 
for B.g,gf,lu ; p. m for OrW. “ he does not get frightened^ 

in^vV * ^ ^fama, or perhaps tJ'iSwd (fortho alt/ 

S^r- Xh” w,?' p - ‘-r r T' ■ '*■■'■' *” 

-rntrv^ X. Iftw-r (from jnm’ui 

^ ). P- S3, £ r Khan for Orlc/tan ; p. 294, Kulaq (« watered *’) 

for Sdaq (“ left-handed, or archer *'), .411 the naraos like ^LkU 

must be read ithanum, suUauim, with Turkish -uy, “ i„y attested 

^ H„ c»«p,p„„,y tranUm, Mcb „ Olcrim pp 8 »nd 9 

nJ'to"” "■l« •hov' 

bcKiidanlctig known bcfoiphAnd '^abw nenpt, cannot 

ir»nN» Nlajo in ■KIWxl- ^"T“ 

p. * a^'nSC :r Sif' '■ 

read QijiV’i/rdu (" jrhJ Tii„ I. „ - , ' ’ 

in the ai gidSit) • n Ifp Mongol HiJan^Moten 

H-lt”. no. .. ;r! «“r''“ Yoikt. 

:.r'rt p'7 r r !i 

.7 •'-.»«p«.». 

atm f ”7.^'^' **' ^dnyualo/ (lica on tho Kiir down- 

fitTOam from Go-nio-li ' o i - * 

Biirujirti and auJ^ini^-a * d iV between 

«aC.n.r:7Ll “• “»■ 

fifnttbougbtJnudGrenir n ijo cr, *" of which pinco ! 

wicoi. , p. 140, Oin, „.j ^ 
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p. 147 (276}, FTlan lA thu village en^rt of Shakf PiUJlai^ < Fil-i FlMn ' 

(very important for the identificatioa of an ancient people); p. 149^ : 

Chiipni Turcomans' p. 155, iHc-f/i the country of Dav . 

(Dao)j. most probably Taa on the upper Chorokh, not DAvdla (p. 277) ; 

near Erivan, which lay entirely outside Quarquare's flominiona * ! 

p- 257j read Te* 5 jnwaiid Mergever i p. *205, Yafai, read Yafi ; Urshaqj 
read Arshaq j Chanian-i Saru Qunmh read Sara Qatmsh (ct above); 

Chanutn-i miyana-i qubbn read he pitched the dome (f</66o) of hia 

tent on the meadow of Miyina ; p. 210, Pdnjtgtln read P<thngan. j 

It would have been a great convenience if on tlie tnargin of the f 

translation were found references to the pages of the original, and if 
the book had an index. Even now the pubUcation of an Index in* 
corpomting the tieoessary corrections of mni^ would be highly 
dcflirable. Only then, for example, w ould the conspicnoiis tole played 
in contemporary' politics by each separate Ttirkisb tribe l>e evident. 

But Mr. Seddon has already put his readers under a great obliga¬ 
tion by facilitating the use of the Ak^n ^d-lawdrXkh. Partictilarly 
the historians will be thankful to him for filing them from purely 
philological cares. 

Oa p. 141 (trans. p. G6) f/osein-i mentioned voL vi of his 

history. This part, supposed to bo lost, has happily been rediscovered 
among the Leningrad 3 ISBk by Dr. Hiiut (Berlin) who is going to write 
on its contentsH Meanwhile he has puhliahed an able essay on the 
reign of Isma^ll II, xxxvi (I93S), pp. 19-100, m which he 

has utLli2ed the text of voL vii edited by Mr. Seddon. 

P.S.—Thu word w hich puzKled me in my first review is 

surely Persian (horse) with a long tnane^^ On the other hand for 
the word olum I find a confinnation in Ch. Mar^'in s book oa the 
Rnssian campaign against the Akhal Tekko Turcomana+ 1880^ 
p+ 112 ” *' We reachcfl the ferry of Goodri Oloniu, on theHivur Atrek. 

The word Ohum meana a ferry, or crossing. As the banks of the 
A trek are steep and prccipitons evory locality offering a descent to a 
ford has appended to its name the w-^ord CWoum. 

V. M. 
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AHibtobv or THE Geoeoean People. Hy W. E. D, Allev with an 

pLTJm Kegan 

r, "uJ" *’■* ^ of creative imagination 

IS dearly attested m his presentation of the Cancasia,, geogniphy 

{elm^.ia„dv),theentertainmgandpenetmting™^^ 

and W national fcatnms, the antith^ of the hedonistic Georgians 

clt f 1 T r 1 fPP «tc. Mr. Allen hasbeen 

captivated by the lovable traits of the Georgian ebameter, but his 

^tnial sympathy ha, not rendered him blind, and when necessary 
be IS not afraid of stating the more bitter part of the truth (nn 103 
105, 164. 170. 187. 282^, 332. 347, 349, 3^). 

As the motto of his liistorical part the author has adopted Spangler's 

wISow b scientifically, Histon- poe^caV.” 

spade-work''* anr"'lf t“ “ historical 

lElTr ir'? r ” “ substitution of 

UtH^or Htotom In Mr. Allen's ea« the doubtful principle entails 

no particnW barm for his Books |I HI chieflv rLine the data 

quote his short but i) suffice to 

CJm, I comparative chameteristics of the two 

frt s^rr"- Mon;; :;!" 

iL. >L Lt 

Sea Bubblethe South 

of J. Marquart'l^e^nrial woS^^ r utilization 

that the author, who was heVp^ bTcf^rd" f«ok. and it is a pity 

acquaint his readers with the i^^of "cWars could not 

Georgian history by the . r 

Ja^'akhitihvtli (Ti flk ) Jiving authority Professor 

Georgia in the Rillb^E^ir^ moment of the iiicor}wratioii of 

the oontroverHial theor,- i» not the place to discuss 

this historical event juridicaJ qualification of 

Irakli acknowfZi treaty of ,783 by which King 

(p. 210) attaches mol im^r veiy^ «.berlv 

ittto whidi Irakli Wank reality of the position 

‘ compelled - ‘ 

the Ki„B of rrt»q5j* 

Cf-Kttnng «,« W.,^ t>y both Turk, snd P,ni«u. WMde,inM, 

sod hio to «, envuy ip 
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than to the gqbscqupnt intcrpr^tnatiOD of the obligations contracted. 
However Mr. Allen once occasionally (p, 315) uses the term *' Hiietsian 
conquest which is not supported by the facts. For the sake of 
historical completeness the author ought to say a word about the 
negotiations having preceded the chang<^ in IROl. King Georgi's 
instructions to his plenipotentiaries sent to St. Petersburg (dated 
7th September. 1790) ran as follows: ** Place my kingdom and niy 
possessions , * * not under the protection of the Imperial throne but 
give it to Its full power , , ^ so that henceforth the kingdom of Georgia 
should occupy within the Russian Empire the same position aa the 
other provinces of Russia." In the note presented by the Georgian 
plenipotentiaries in April 1001 it is said : The nobles, clei^’ and 

|ieoplc of Georgia desire once for ever . . , to bcKouie subjects of the 
Great Rvissian Envpire acknowledging the Emperor of all Eiissias 
as their own inborn {priTcdwj') Sovereign and Autocrator" etCp 
Apropos of the Russian afTaira, it would be just that in chapter xvvi 
The slave trade ; decline of the population be mentioned art, 
23 of the Russo-Turki^h treaty of 1774 by which the Sublime Porte 
took an obligation with regard to Georgia and Mingrclia “solemnly 
and forever to renounce the tribute of young bov"s and girls Equally 
(p. the author speaking of Peter the Great says : ** The uncouth 
bullv had moro genius than all his successors who for the next two 
centuries gloomed upon his Will*' One cannot let this oceaaion pass 
without e.tpressing a pious wish that the story of the famous \\ ill— 
a notorious foigery of Kapoleonic times and no more quoted by 
historians—should finally cease to be meutioaed eii pasmnt as an 
axiom. 

Book IV (“The People and the Power”) which as the author 
says was completely "" revbed and recast ” by a collaborator of his, 
is in fact a direct r^uuie of Professor Javakhishvili’s o/G^eorffian 

La^e (as showTi by Mr. Avalishvdli in the Sfwtourc flriieir, July 1933, 
p, S35). However the fact remains that io this part of the book the 
original author's wdde erudition has now become uvailahle in a Western 
tongue. The facts are new and interesting. 

Geography, History, imd occasionally Politics, are the best i>arts 
of Mr, Allen fi work. He had evidently mere difficulties in dealing 
with Literature. Religion (p. 206: “the vastness of the influence 
enjoved by the Churches during the Middle Ages ... is a monument 
to the credulity, to the inteUectual laainess and to the pathetic kiudli- 
ness of the human mind "), Art. und even Areheeology. In the absence 
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of teaponsible groiiad-workB on such subiecN it « i,-- 

prise to feconiitructieenerar ^ amlsitfoufl enter- 

Imrdly odmittbg of an 

'I on ,hn pa,iu„ 

■oodor oho, on tho cootw iriu3 

which are for from 'PP‘ 

tioD of Georgian names does aot^^reflelr th transcrip- 

of G^rgian aspirates and ejeetives (pS p- t*‘ 

IS fltiflicieat for a general reader. ^ ^ 

notes with luanv Bj^IiographicaJ 

tlifs presfl^tit-day 

far not so thorough as for H«'«^ever this Bibiiographv is by 

and not devoid If ^ aid m 

Kbaiatyant.fnot7.AwZV^^^^ fP' = «■ 

Aishabids not in the TriX r^f 

W-B^li) ”, on o“ lo„V»1“ ““f ;• ;>« am 'AlW 

eratiuT) nitl. 'AM oI-BiuIit,] o] ys ^,^ (13t!i 

liotoca CcnniunaJe of Palem,. t ' ^ ^“‘^ury), which the Bib- 
author to reproduce. One is sorn-** ^ nnselfisbJy alioHied the 

particulars about Caatelli and his 

are ver,- helpful and to prepare tbem“"tf 

a good deal of trouble ^ gone to 

■»“ 

™k P. « 3 . H„ (in LHrt™r "”' " '^" ” 

-Wonian Jmes gi^ 7^,^ p. 

HSibschmanu-, ^ western form; 

have Ireen consulted} p 6,r^ .p^li^™*^"***** 

ia tJie Ith eenturr. p “ ^ fall m *.,,,^24^ 

' IS probably to be 
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read {not aiaakrat!). p. J I9. Argliun was the nephew 

(not the uncle) of Abngha. p. 120. It is hardlj-accurate to call 
Oljeytu atul AbQ Sfl'fd ‘‘petty Jlusiim mJers". p, -^ 1 ,^ 
caption of the picture seema to be wrong, p. ]60. From YeiU- 
k-iil^ one does not see Thrace J p. 16S. Read: Iskandar 
3ftoi!fA7 uiatcad of the irritating .Tfuiyi. p. Ig 5 , OhKaiiov 
read : OcsoAm- (pronounce Ochakov} J p. 1S5. Riia.?iaiia did not 
struggle in .Mazanduran ? p, 190. Kara-Kaituk, read ■ Qam- 
p, 327. "Shulaverdian” battle-axes h a mistake: 
Miw‘Qdi, al-iikihab, ll, 75 (not I, AGi) refeianot to the 

town of Shuluyeri but to the people Siyawnidiya, in Armenian 
Setn^ihh who lived in the neighbourhood of Shamkhui, etc. 

^ However to WTito a perfect book on Caucasian lands is still an 
unpoMibility, Who among the living authorities would be equally 
at home in the three lields composing Trupscaucaaia. namely Georgia, 
Armenia, and Muslim territories, {to say nothing of Ciscaucasia 1)! 
We must not therefore stint our applause to the author 
on bis achievement.. He has pralured a book in which in a 
convenient, and often eloquent, form a great numlier of recondite 
facts have been popniariised. If used with due caution the book will 
reader services even to scholars. 

V, Mlvohskv. 


The Book of Instbuction ik the Elejjems of the ,\jit of 
Astholocv. By AflO'L-RAygAx ^Ii'hammad ibx Ahhad 
aL'BIeunI. Written in Ghaznah, a.d. 1029. Reproduced from 
Bril, Mus. MB, Or. 83d9. The Translation facing the Text bv 
R. Rah.rat Wright, pp. xviii -{- 333 + 333 -h 8. London ; 
LiiJiac k Co., 1934. £2 '2s. 

Lc pHisent volume contient une premiere edition du l.nl-lafk7fn 
de Beruni dont les bibliothfiqnes occklentalcs et oricntalea possident 
Jiombrc de manuscrits et qui avait iJ y a plus de 25 ana, bri^vement 
analyst) pir E. Wiedemann, 11 faut savoir gt^ au ivgretto R, Ramsay 
Wright d'avoir mis tont de soias k la traduction et A I’explication de 
CB texte capital et de la voir rcmlu accessible A I'intdrut dee lecteura 
En fait, le k,ai-Ujfhi»t appartimt a la longue s^ric d’oinTuges du 
grand savant qu'est Beruni et uous fait connaitre un nouveau coto 
de son vaate esprit. On y trouve Tebauehe de toqtes les id^es que 
Beruni a tmitfes daos sea autrea Iivrcs ddji conaus. Un chapitro 
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l^t fVZ' W So^kau), on autre (§5 324^16) donne tfnc description 
de Jastrobbe (cf. tal^um. Brockdniam,, i. 476 , no. 6)/l,es 

rffWe. nombr^naes aysnt trait a la tcnoinologio math-5matmno et 
^^tronomiquc indooe apportfeniient ao domaine que Berunl a^tmitd 
dans livre sur I'lnde ; eafin l>:rodlcatc classification des mati^ref 
qui a a paa^ de paroilk da™ lea Jivres qui traitent .iu meme snjet 

donte l^fs pomte de contact aiec le Q4nQ» 

dc ^runi qm attend cnewson dditeor. oe sont pas moina nombjlui 

Avec tout cela le particulier* 

C est na manuH qu. ne pretend pas donner lea r&ultab de ^herches 

no«^ell«, t™., cent e^poaer dW £afon sj^t^matiquo et condensfe 
toutes Ics donnees d’une sebne« I ‘^k- V - • . wmuensee 

dtw- 71T*"dd 

q..dcM,,,», d,r<» 7 *.“’° ! 7' ?“■ d- 

U texte di> 1«/ /««* doniatno de k science muanlmane. 

existe nne autre en persan. ^uT-ei nC^n. 

texto arabe* elle en rllffA P**® S’ntpk traduction du 

d^addiJ^rn lUl ^^ract^mfe par nombra 

Notons que le text© da i a/ «.t,d^ kisscnt paa expliquer. 

abr^gde. b traduction peieane cst tree 

*rit. Mu.. 7“ "*“”** 

‘‘ iT^’rj^z 

Br. Muii, Or. 531»5.^ B"«ltr|)iiai,n || £i»„t . T^Mran, metljlci), □«, IM et 

■ Cf. Sr. ^pwriior, Iks4 rVpirttri m, I_ 

*llr Orwhiirhte qrr (tjuellm uhd Sturfitft 

OLZ, IftH. r<tT..i4l. un<| der Mccljtia III 3 . Beriln, ll»2, S 

* Cf. Fr^. KrenJtqWi, 

iiUT. ' ’''' * tl932). 52a mis. el ibid.. tiI. 3 
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des a litres mss. et notammgDt de k version peraarie. Com me il le dit 
dans hi preface, la traduction a faite priniitivement mr le texte 
persan, et inalgr^ la colktloq avee le maonacrit arabe teproduit nombre 
dVincohimnees out aubsiate. Ce proc^e nVj^t pas trop henreux et ne 
facility pas lo controk de In tradiiotion. divergeucea entreJe tejrte 
at la traduction anglake sqnt soii%'ent tves grandcs (cf, p, ex. p. 164^ 
§ 372) et a mamt endroit on se denmnde &i la traduction suit le texte 
persan ou si eUe est simpkmciit erronn^c, Donnoiis quolqiics e^emplca; 
p. 43 (§ J20J: ^ *1^1 Jt J ^Uli^ 

It contains withiii ita interior objects whose movonients are 
different from those sif the sphere itself/^ Le texte anibe signifie: 
“ (Ln sphere) eouiprend dans son int^rieiir des choses qui ue se 
meuveat pas de par leur propre nature comme le fait k sphere (maSs 
le niouvement de ces choses est nn Tnouvemeat d^rivS)/"^ p. 45 supra : 
*> i I jJt iitiSii jV I ^ 

" But it m possible that it is a body like the other sphereSp 
otherwise its existence could i>e demonstrated, and that to apply thk 
name to itia an error”* Lc textearabesigniHe: .\lai8 (le pfcmicr Moteur) 
ne doit non plus otre cotisid^r^ Domme un corps; en effet il y a de 
eek dea pre lives approximativies. II en r&ulte qua C'ost inexact 
de rappeler sphtre.'^ p. 45 ^ jlj Ji\ 

deg* lyi®' jj "‘For water while it shares 

with earth in having a certain weight and in falling as bw as possible 
i#toiV[fic] p. 46 mprk: t ^ Ctjj 

l+l* jU*! *1*4] I Jfr 4 _lJlCrl 

" Jloreover water . . . sinks into the interstbea thereof, and there 
becomes mixed with air, and as a result of the intimate contact 
becomes suspended in the afr* \^Tien air escapes to the outside the 
water regama its natural state.Lc texte arabe se traduit: “ Quant 
k Feau... elle s'enfouce dans fes parties {de la terre) qui sont ^branl^ 
et flodt mflangees avec de Fair ; lot^H^ue Fean s'appuie {de toute sa. 
force) sur Fair qui remplie les interstiees, elk arrive k y entrer pendant 

que Fair ca sort.” p- 55 (| 138): oL:4l ^V* “ have slready 

been discussed ” ou lien de “ ont imc valeur relative p. 163 (§ 370) 
aird'il “ predecessors *'; plut6t: ** les anciens 

Les no tea explicatives qui accompagnent lc texte sont quelquefois 
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d&U5erait des rfftrtncos plus abondintefi uux 
publioatio.^ modornes (cf. p. 16J5 et 172 flu sujfit d«, f.rarriiui^afl) 

^y^TT ’T- '“'1”^ « qii aimdt aici^ i pr&isor le sens 

o^ct de c.rta™ tcrm« techniques. Aussi est-il i reBretter que 

tontient. Pea de testes sc protent sutsnt k I'^tude tie Is terminolLc 

des sciences esactes ches les .Afsbea quo le ^ 

aifllgr^ ^ petits dffauts d'ordre purement m^thodique le travail 
«sthul ^ «tte CEuvre 

postjiuine d un grand savant.i 

Pauj, Kii,4L-s. 

R Uou i-Fuitad,. EdiKd with , tanatotira by a! Guil Jux£ 
foririwt (H-h-ptay Jlil^ 

baw^rs itTd ::ffl 

nrinte ..TT 1019); theremavbe sb mis- 

for »;.,al ne '!“■ 

«ldi« rouad the tubject, apptmehh,. it now f ^ 
another. He atatea tile views ,if l ’ ^ 

aometinics in groups and as he aflmfitimcssingly and 

he is ^Peflldng^r'quout ^ 

lose his way. Sometimes also heX^itkl 17 

but leaves it with a ragged end. ^ ^ ^ afgument neatly, 

free from F'=jXke'!“ni^'LrrEiXXrpni"^^ 

of Islam; in it the author condemns nianv^ 

natnea of their authors. Now »jsl,r „! C- 

Muslim theolop', ilany writera r ii *^he had boy of 

thflt hifl motliur asked al-Shan I to ^ 

him back to orthodoxy X^IL: 1T" 

He b never mentione^i in this book he^r*"^ 

fls a philosopher. account 

‘ le Dicnibg, de R. tUb««y Wriri I m, W R n j 

t P*r M, R, Burn dn« /J?dS. 1(134, p. 3J6 



mUlliA PHILOSOFinAli VF Al.-SHAliliiL'STANf 1001 

Religion was a real thing to this mun ; it is refreshing to hear 
him declare that the best proof of God is man^s need of him. ^'A man’s 
o^Ti need is more apparent to him than an exterzmJ potentialitTr^s need 
of a necessary " (50/125). The statements of Iiis faith are often noble 
and inspiring. His view of man's duty is a paraphrase of: “ When 
you have done all that is tmmmanded you, say^ We are unprofitable 
servants for we have done that which it was onr duty to do/' 

In addition to editing the text Dr. Guillaume has interpreted it. 
He has translated the first two chapters almost in full and given 
of the rest a summary which varies from s translation to the barest 
epitome. The vemion is er^ier than the original. The mixture of 
translation and summary enables the reader to follow the argument, 
though here and there he may have to refer to the Arabic to explain 
some phrese. A few corrections may be Euggestod. 

p. 44/105/nr Jlfl'l re^ JUJ.! and iranda^e: Muhammad ibn 

aUHai^m laboured at all the problems of anthropomorphism till he 
reduced the divergence to what could be discussed and was not nonsense, 
except that of phenomena. He left that on the first loom, i.e. un¬ 
changed, following his master (cf. Mtiol, p, 83, 11. ^14). 

p, 23/40, Because what he does is more perfect than what he does 
not do. RmJ : What can act is more perfect than what cannot act. 

p. 131/410. The Mn^azila held views, etc. Rend: The Mu^taxila 
have a theory about pain. According to al-Ash'ari it can happen only 
by God's decree. 

p. 107/323 conversations, but they do not determine^ etc. Rtnd : 

Often we call them psychic conver^tions, metaphorically or really; 
but they are suppositions connected with the expressions on the 
tongue. 

In several places the variant in the notes is translated, not the 
text. Twice the text is tacitly corrected ; on p. 8B/257 .4bu'MJusain 
stands rightly for Abu "l-lja»an. 

Chapter 17 deals with the moml law, so right and wrong are better 
suited to the subject than honourable and base, which stand in the 
title and elsewhere in the chapter. Other suggestions are:— 
p. 5/13 in fimtude: read: by a finite quantity, 
p, 12/29 twdeo that of the moon l rmd: many times that of tha 
moon. 

p. 31/69 the one does not destroy the other; rmd: he is never 
without this. 


Vt}U VU. FATT 4. 
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«“ H»Mraij^ i, ri|bt. 

p. 60/151. Julua 13 a alip for JaHm. ® 

p. 101/303 al-Eilabi ; read : al-KulIabi 

uw Uamuu, tiu Meet 

^ »««> .h. 

p. 137/428, 'Adiimim; «a/.'‘AdtimBii 

uCL:S“ 

A, S. T. 


KiTAB AL-SoLUK t.I^3[A'RlPAT DuWai br - 

Edited bv M. Musta^J 7 x By AL-MsKRlrr 

Libmiy Press, diifo ^ 93 ^ svm+2fll. Egy-ptisti 

tiofl by QwBttcm&re.^^Tlirfim"'h!^ through tbe transla- 
less important b«;au 3 e it is ohI^a PnWiahed m the original is 
have it, especially as it ia print^ 

his own oornjctjona. Ttie^lditoi. aether’s aiitegraph with 

well, with frequent l 

the historians of the Crt^odes and to m ■?■ ^alhasbaiidi, 

of ihe translation and noS by 
/fetw de iVrirHt r^tin. The Ktm h, 

misprints creditably few. printing good, and 

th«t at liaiii the aiithQ,'tl,"(|^“L°‘’"f I‘ woaM smm 

taking a faet hm and aaathe, tl,w ti y?"*' 

«p into a atorj’. There is not troubling to work them 

account of the sqtiabhles of Saladk We"” 

reading. Yet there is much of in^ that is dull 

could refuse to receive the eov^J .Tacobitea 

the see bud to temnin vltorr"" * 

of the last Fatimid cafiph died |ii fiW a descendant 

grand funeral so IsmaTlis camo f given for a 

«ited all the proininent ones ti™^* fl'T eovemment 

ones, the rest m. and that was the enrl of 
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tlie in Egypt. It is a surprise tq find that the sect of the Karri- 
miyya still existed in 57S. 

Some light is tliro™ on soeis] eonditions. We hear of a court 
jester, attempts to restrict the safe of beer^ forced loansp and of money 
borrowed by the sultan from amirs who were repaid by bills on the 
poll tax of the following year* 

It w ill be a great disappointment if Dr. Zkda is not able to publish 
the rest of this text. 

.L S* T , 


Kjtab al-Zahra. By Mi haumap ibk Dawltd Edited 

by A. K. Kykl and Tbbahix TCoan. pp. viii, 406. tTniveraity 
of Chicago Press. 

A few* pages of this book were printed in the Jfwwif dcs Tey-fc^ 
Inediiif cottCemoH/ f//is/cwre de Mysliftit m Pajfs dr It is 

odd that the editors do not mention this, esspeeially as in a note to 
p. 66, 1. 18, they suggest as an emeudatioo a reeling foiiud there. 
It is hard to understand Professor Massignon's euthuBiasni for this 
author^s prose d'al-Ihdtaji, i, 169 If .) l>ecause much of it is so 

clumsy as to be almost unintelligible. Here is n specimen :— 

He wants liis friend to be generous in associating wuth one who, 
he knows, w ill love him^ that this may be a cause for him of associa¬ 
ting with him and a facilitation of the path to companionship with 
him. And w'hen his love takes possession of the soul of his beloved 
and he perceives a response in him, and entrusta his guiding to him, 
uone of his affairs are an obstacle to him in getting this because he 
loves him and helps him. 

He can tell a story but here he ia probably quoting. The book 
is an anthology of love poetri% arranged according to subjects. A 
hundre^l verses of doves and another hundred of zepliyra become rather 
boring. The author's theorizLngs are not profound and the value of 
the book is in the poetry* Uliluch of this does not rbe above conceits^ 
though somo are pleasant; thua oue^ who is more famous as a heresiarch, 
says of a lovely face, “ ft looks on an ugly face and clothes it in lasting 
beauty*" 

Many of the selections come from well-known poets thougli there 
are often wide differences from the accepted texts. ?fot all those 
w hich are found in the Kitib al~Agtidm have been identified by the 
editors w^ho have also neglected the Li^n ^-*Amb. Al-Buhturi,. 
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Whose mme was al-^V■aM ibn 'Cbaid, appear m Abu •l-Walrd ibn 
^Uuaid aad Abu 'bWelid *Ubaid, without co mm ent-. 

The text is fiUly vocalized but there are many iiiispriuts besides 
t ore corrected in the notes. The woret errora may be noted. 

T, 14, An accimtive after a couatruct participle. 

41, ID. is uagrammatical and does not scan. 

63, 13. The first halfdine docs not scon. 

11 o, 11. The teit is right and the correction in the note wrong. 

j 6. The test is wrong and the note omits the important vowel. 
145, 3. The cwsura is in the wrong place. 

81, 3, The i\iS. has This is changed to AH the 

editions have ; ao the editors’ theory of a copyist writing 
from dictation falls through. 

A. S. T, 

iNtuoni-cnox ro Semitic Comf^eative Linoi.:i^cs, By L . H. 

Columbia University Press, 

badh^’T^f^'^tr”” Semitic comparative grammar is 

want^, hough It IS doubtful if tWs book will snpplv the want. 
All, or nearly all. that ought to be in such a book L. bcre but it is not 

: 7 i:™TS"''- 

one has put the cniphiiiiia wroii!. A nut Hebrew form hea 
a paragraph p. .tall, while a eUpdard f„p„ „n„ UaguaTp, “ 

Wdea away a, ,hj.„d rf a reetion, h«..» it dee. „erCi» 
occur m Hebrew. Tbe result is +t,o* l «=<• not nnppen to 

tan. Arabic wiil had thi. hook cerfJI^ 

a.e.!LaVL7repir“;r.„ « 

".r: hS?:Jitr.:7w™k 

have heoTi i r - ne wctiau on detorminant^i would 

M irKtra u":? Y •? A-Wc, .„ch fct. 

t™i«fip*ion t ^ 'The key to the 

sounds as emphatic a^new ^ ^ ^ ^ diisaifying some 

P HEW basis of division is introduced. To lie 
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consLateiit t shauld be called an emphatb alveolar* On p* 8 

^ Ahoiild he a palatal alveolar and ^ ^ bilabiah. On p* 10 A should be 
a nvukr fricative. On p. Bj linea 21 and 22p h and A seem to be slips for 
A and h rcapectively- On p. 12 the name—a very unsyliable one—velar 
sonant is not opposite the first line of signs to which it refers. It may 
seem uiigraciona to dwell on these thingSr but the text as It stands 
would puKzle a beginner^ The section on the accent la not easy leadjng 
and 5 79 seems to contain an error. There b a gaod bibliography and 
an index of Hebrew words. This book should be very useful to stndents 
of Hebrew ■ one is annoyed, perhaps unjustifiably, that it will not bo 
eqiiallv useful to others. 

A. S. T. 

Catalogue : Bibuotheque be ilAsracRirs Factl Sbatb. VoL HI. 
pp. 146. (Cairo, **Au Prix Contant”) 1914* 

This third volume is arranged on the same lines as the first two 
(cf. Bulletin^ p. 442) and contains two hundred volumes, several 
being dupli<;?at«s, A curiosity k a history of the Arabs before Islam. 
The author met in 18G4 in Calcutta a man from South Arabia who 
had visited a people living ten or eleven marches from Tibet. These 
spoke Arabic and were descendants of those who had been left behind 
by Tubba* during his victorious march through Asia! 

Several books deal with religious controv'crsica. One uTiter declares 
that 'Utuar I gave a pension to a blind Christian beggar; as he, in 
his youth, bad eupported the State by paying tribute, so it was only 
right that the State should support him in Ills old age. 

Attention may be called to two books *— 

No. 1200, The AgncuUute of AmloKm of Benfim, Translated ia 
A.ff, 179 for A'^ahya b. Khdlkl b* Barmak. 

No. 1201. Oa ihe of the Horse, Translated from tbo 

Armenian. 

A. S. T. 

Edwa^ld Hixceb : A Selection fbom his CoanjiSFONBENCEt with 
A MEHoru* By E. F. Uavibson. pp. 273. Oxford UniA eraity 
Press (London: Humphrey Milfonl). 2lhf. net. 

Edward Hincks had a gift for interpreting unknown tongues • with 
a know ledge of Hebrew' and mathematics he attacked EgA-ptian, the 
Cuneiform inscriptions, and ancient chronology. Brugsch praised hk 
work on Egyptian, Renan spoke highly of his Assyrian studies* and 
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the King of Prussia gave liu„ the Onlre pour le Mfrite. Far fmm 
hbraries, too poor to buy books. Hincks oomspoDcJed with tJZt 

»qtt«bbJed aa bitterlv 

^ ei^rtemeu do now. Kawlinson is the viJlaJn of the piece anj 
a X t^t Ih^' Hincks' caustic ^u ; it « 

a pity that there are not more samples of its power. 

._ A. S. Tritton. 

Self^ovebnmext of the Jews r, 

rto.«i little«, „o •““■ •>“* 

progress of Palestini^T ™ promoting the welfare aod 

largely left to feud for thcXhCtad^tJ^^ 
degree of local autouoniv electinir tL * T 

of local ta,^ation. and even XSn^M 

which, though without anv t ^ ^ eoarts of law, 

often preferteil to He oSriJ S ') *'*" ■I'oisiooo, wm 

U. toko .hope 0 

Wor. wiicU. rftooL „,r.l *'"’ 

time being. ^ toallsticih efforta for the 

was now in control of P^tine "^hanged. Great Britain 

Home for the oTewish i>eonle in P 1 ^ ‘^'^hJlshiuent of a National 
-c given a aed::!:^^:'::::^ “ 

the country’s population, and their riffbft “'“tituciit elements of 
a distinct communitv with tk,. 1 to orgamre themselves as 

autonomy, seemed to'folJow as a m P°ss'^le meastiro of internal 

the attainment of this aim urovrttV Pra^^tice, however, 

«« proved far from easy. The principal 
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atumbling-block lay in the dual character of Jewiali unity, the basis 
of which is partly religious and partly national. The ultra-orthodoi 
section of the Jewish population would have nothing to do with an 
organisation which was not purely rdigioua in eharacter; at the other 
extreme were groups which wanted a purely secular organkatiou, 
while the majority in between desired a franiework w^hich would 
at once recognize the essentially national character of the Jewish 
community and p^A^dq for its specific religious needs. The British 
Government, sw'ayed possibly overmuch by the representations of 
the ultra-orthodox minoritj% at first inclined to a scheme in which 
the emphasis was decidedly on the religious aspect. It took years of 
negotiation to arrive at a comptomise more or less satisfactory to all 
parties. Thus^ while an Etected Assembly of Palestine Jewry met as far 
back as 1920, it waa not till the end of 1927 that the Hiegulations for 
the Organization of the Jewish Community were promulgated. These 
Regubtions provide for a triennially elected Assembly representing 
all the Jews of Palestine (in so far os they do not avail themselves 
of the right to con trine t out of the Jewish Community) and for the 
annual election by the .Asgembly from among ita meniliers of a General 
{or National) Council; and they give the Assembly and the Council 
fairly wide powers of taxation and of supervision of the aflfairSp both 
secular aud religious^ of the local Jewish oommuDities. For various 
reasons the powers vested in these representative Jewish organs did 
not become really effective till 1931. Sioee then the Council has 
taken over &om the Zionist Organisation responsibility for Jew'iah 
education in Palestine^ and to a considerable extent for health and 
social welfare activities. Meanw^hile a good deal of progress lias also 
beeu'made in the field of Jewish local self-government. 

The histoiy^ of these developmenta since 1900 is told by Dr+ Burstein 
in full detail. He has mastered an enoTrooua and complex mass of 
material, w^hich he handies judiciously and in a thoroughl}" objective 
spirit. The book is admirably documented and fully Indexed. It 
wull long remain the standard w'ork on a subject of great importance 
to those who follow with interest the fortunes of Palastino and of 
the Jewish people now' once more reunited to Palestine. Incidentally, 
it shows that an Engtish book can be quite well printed and produced 
in TebAviv, the first Hebrew city of modem times. 


Ledn Simox. 
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«!ir SefcMion. from tbe TM al- 

i ll 19M. 7..M. ' 

published bj an Egyptmn physician m Cairo in Aa a 

practitioner Dr. *A.bd al-Ti]iTinv£n i 

..rf ocufti™ T", "• 

m,.D, of obtti„i„ ,oS „ "“• '•“/■•*•"> «.(»*. i. u 0 

constdera the itord ffujtfo or SHU I* • **^**‘^‘’' author 
a pfeo. or wood o„ .hi* L *“**». 

auhaaaoe. or from rfKl / “ “ "rfar to rid it of rortijfn 

though tho’ thtrlttans ^uJZ 

and’^th o"! offiohoo. 

disaotrou. totoha to tho policnl irth”T^- 

included the ortlmdoa troatoomr r the author haa 

ptiat. roaudie. raailp .r.iJoU, 

cuflcs, omitted br thi, ^ these ane, m most 

Of hi. Hiil t;iii:a:"ti:rd “ou*:!; r r • “"r* 

proper, the author tncludea 'nth folk-medicine 

and biblionuuiiy (fiui al Kii-h\ ’ *****t^- ahoU-divination 

8ud..«,, am, Id t “V m 

CUn.i,r„ f. de, .Vu*,o.ll:I,ri'V 

af the cto« »i a ctanu "°*“ "" 

Animmi, <»„ p. 230} • wkile tk ^ /n/uence ^ 

may in soitie ca«s represent mi tranaUtor oWrves, 

use of the sign of tJie cross and^^C 

magical power, was prevalent in Pou V having 

there, would be an indurement to i*iwlima settled 

neighbours in the use of ao 00 *.,* ’“"***® Chf^tian 

of evil, whatever their origin. ” P^^'tion against the powers 

of sciatica, in iShkh “ ‘h®* 

and having recited charms over it |j«ll« if ^ l hoxthorn 

to cauteruse the bush with hor ’ ^ proceeds 

whUe stiJJ reciting charms and inXenTV^ T7 '** ^”**“*' 

-h» Patioat ..h out a 
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hen, free from blemish, without & dngle white feather, and watch 
until she lays an egg in a place unreached by the sun. This e^ the 
patient must empty of ita contents, replacing them by leutifa, each 
of wbich haa been placed on a tumour and a cliarm recited over it. 
The egg, containing lentils to the number of the tuitiDixr^, must then 
be placed inside an eastern wall on which the rays of the snn strike, 
and the tumours should be ctired withm a week. 

Among the methods of treatment mentioned which to Aoiue extent 
correspond to orthodox remedies is the caiiteri^tion of dog-bites by 
the Fargan, a group of the Awlad 'All tribe, and it is interesting to 
note that this and the nae of cant^rizatioii for other compkints, which 
the author deprecates (pp. 46, 61, 67| 77, 101, 107,119), Ls advocated 
by ilannucci, working as an orthodox physician in India m the 
seventeenth century (ef. St&na do Mogof, ii, 48, 1"28; ui, 186). Other 
remedies to which the authot gives a qimljEcd approval afe+ for 
rheumatism, marrow taken from the fret of a dead donkey and rubbed 
on to the affected parts, and the use of a red silk shirt called oingmaia 
al~lithi}Kiimm for the cure of measles, which the author thinks might 
have aji aUeviating effect on the ekiiiT if it were not passed about from 
child to child. 

There are one or two trifling misprints to be noted, e.g* the some¬ 
what mvsterious siihstance called is spelt rmni^iiT on the 

same page (p. Ill) and on p. 96^ and j>rcpar^io« appears for prf^paraiUm 
on p. 25. 

The book is very readable and forms an interesting addition to 
the existent literature on the folk-lore and l>cUcf in magic of the 
Egyptians, and is the more valuable because the spread of medical 
knowledge and the efforts of the Egj’ptiaii Ministry of Health to deal 
with the vast moss of disease und suffering in Egypt in course of 
time Tvill render most of these popular remedies obsolete, and it ts 
well that a record of them should be made while they are still 
prevalent. 

^Iargaret SauTii. 


A Coptic DicmoNARV- Compiled by fc. Caosi. Part 1\, tAlKo- 
lyLoiiT. Oxford : Clarendon IVss, 1914. 42^. net each part. 

1 noticed Part I of thk dictionary in Vol \"p p, 611 of the BnBrftfi 
and Parts II and III in VoL VII, p* 213. It was stated at the ftrat 
entry that the price to subscri^iers for the whole was seven guLneas, 
and that it would be completed in five puts ; it is now announced 
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^ found nnconaonv to mraunc a 
.mh pant, „ ondnn „ ,„nla<|, n, G^k and Engliah indaaa, uof iu 
UOPT* of p^paranon. Th!a arUI la, paWfcind at 42. not lik. ,h^ 

ftrf'>1“^” Z 

thol’LT'rV'”'"'',” ®'“'= «"<! 

tho a^dtcaDo Coptic l.t»„, tappou ,o iaaWa , 

ptoportion of the woids of the Ian ^f-e ■ T and « /«i * 1 ™' 7 

than half of the nnr+ ^ T nad ot («-) account for more 

otof it«o««p,efl by the li»t p^rt of worda beginning ^itb which 

Homiliea in Fayoumic dialect ^itod by PrtUt«lrx 

under full contribution and ^Ir Tmt ^ ^ l^mught 

■■ tt. appoatanoo of Mol LfZ T' ” I To 

PaohouuaoandofF, 5aZw 1 . ^ 1 '°“ 

event, for us important 

Sh Crin^'^r^ the lucidity and 

niuy be mode of o^c.o Z T ? 

wvcrsl different uieaubg;. (Ha^^Crb^^’ ^ homophone of 

" tones " in andeut E^otIm ®«^tod that there were 

aimhiiij 5 be i-eojvett^ and if there were, couJd 

in ehureV in which I recollectTc^-'*^ Pfcsont pronunciation 
wo get no help os to thiv ■ ®Jn@-3ong I Probably not? 

oomooa of tbo Homan CotiX“'h*‘“‘S' 

taking now at last in eight. The c^n 
giving the personni and place-noniea 

the word under treatment seem t ci™pounded of. 

in its forerunners ; a task nev 

lexirographera. by previous Coptic 

- S. G. 

Coptic StjLTjfDfl. Bv \\'iii Ta„ ii 

SW-lioo, Hamaoioiic So,jo, vol ,l"',“\ 

This book could not he f If. ’ ^Vrbot. 10^4. $3. 

the same time a Coptic schokrl^r'^ 

binstion i« so rare th^t it JLmv^‘ !* tom^ 

possibly exists only in Mr. Worrell himself t 
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I must tlHjrefonj bo contont with an indicatioa of its substance, only 
renuirking critically on one or two small points. 

I. (1} WHiat is the mesiimg of the supraUnoai stroke {Sa'itiic) 
or dot (Bohaiiic} which we find in Coptic script above certain 
consoiuuitsl It has usually been considered to show a helping 
vowel or j.'l/uniiehoi'al, especially the toneless s. Jlr, \Vorfell denies 
thisi " it indicates not a vowel of any sort but rather the lack of it." 
I do not think that this is proved; he coonot satisfactorily explain 
away all the cases in which there are alternative writing, tuiT^ 
and Ct.'JTt.w. 

(2) Unvoicing and deaspirotion were complete in the south of 
Egypt, incomplete in the north. 

(3) On the contrary, the “ new palatiaation " of velars was complete 
in the north, incomplete in the south. 

(1) , (5), (0), and (7) The “ old palatisution " [which bad taken place 
before the final separation of Eg)'ptian and Semitic], ancient pressure 
articulation, [stops], fricatives, and vowel supports, 

(8) The testimony of Canaanitish worth in Egyptian 1550-750 B,C. 

(9) Review and criticism of previous studies of Egyptian vowels. 

[See criticism of all this part by TUI in AZ, 68, p. 121 atid the 

author’s reply, ibid., 69, p. 130.] 

II. (1) The geographical genetic relationship of the Coptic 
dialects. Mr. Worrell argues—and probably rightly—that .-Udiraim 
formed (dialectically) almost os much of a “ pocket ” as the Fayum, 

(2) Tlie phonetic character of the five major or distinct dialects, 

(3) The evidence of dialectical niis-apelUngs in Theijan non- 
litcrarv documents of the sixth and seventh centuries a.d, 

(4) The evidence of .Arabic ivords in Coptic in the ninth and tenth 
centurieB. They are not ordinarily tranaliterationa, but records of 
the spoken word. 

(5) I^te Bohfliric-.-Vrabic letter values (mostly from a reversed 
" karebouni " M&.—i.e., an .Irabic text in Coptic script). 

.\ppendix by Dr. Hide Shoharo: Some biological factors involved 
in Coptic sound-changes, Iiiterefiting but difficult, requiring some 

physiological kuowletige in the reader. ^ 

It will be seen that this is a very importaut book, breakmg much 
new ground. I suspect that it will not be appreciated at its full 
value for some years yet. But Mr. Worrell can afford to wait 

and see ”, 


S. Gasei.ee. 
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The Stohy of ^Iiqdad ant Mayasa. from the SwahiU-Anibic text. 
By Aucr Wer^ver. D.Litt,, Sometime Professor of 

Baotu Languagios, School of Oriental Studies, Uolversitv of 
London, pp. 90. The Ajsania pKsa, Mcdstead, Hampshire. 
8 «. Gd. 

The Advice op Mwana Kupona upon the Wifely Doty, from the 
Swahili texts. By AucE Weflveh, C.B.E., D.Litt., Sometime 
Professor, etc., and William HrcHEss, lute of the District Adminis- 
tratioa, East Africa, pp. 95, The Alania Prcsa, Medstead, Hamp- 
shire. M, 

These two arnaU books form vols. i and ii of the series of Swahili 
classic poems projected by Mr. Waiiam flichens of Medstead, Haiup 
shire, and now in course of publication by him under the general title 
of The AzAniaQ Ctassica, 

Appearance of this series is most opportune* the atudy of 
Swahili literature having arrived at the stage where it is absolutely 
noccssarj that its classic works, in poetry and prose, existing until 
now mainly in manuscript form in comparatively few copies, written 
in a character now rapidly falling into disioc and in a dialectic already 
become archaic, should be made easily accessible, with transliteration 
into roman character and tran.ilation and with critical ootes and 
glossary aiding the student to fuller knowledge of its forms and Its 
vocabuUfy. 

This 18 exactly what this series acta out to do, and, from the excellence 

of the get-up of these two volumes and their v-aried contents, it is 
nianifesst that no bbour or expense has been spared to make it effectual 
to this end and worthy of its purfyise, wliibt the size, binding, type, 
and general arrangement of their contents make them most handy 
for use, agrcwble and pleasing to hand and eye. 

Ab a beginning of the Beries the poema dealt with in these two 
volumes Imye been well chosen. They both belong to that genus of 
poems caUed in y^naibar tena (sing, and in the northern dialects 

(sing, utendi) but belong rc^pectivelv to different subdiviaions 

of it 

Miqdad is an example of the claaa of epic poems based upon MuaUm 
tradition some of which seem to be Swahili vereions of .Arabic originals, 
anng, however, marked indications of the influence of native thought 
and imagination upoo the wurco material; whilst others undoubtedly 
ate original poema baaed upon (mainly Muslim) traditional and legendary 
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matter, at first oraUy transmitted. Dr. Wemer. in the latHKluctiod, 
aavs that Miqdad and Mavasa “ may be accepted nfl an original com- 
poaititm based on ttaditional matter widch haa no doubt undergone 
considerable modification in the transit beti^eeu the Heja:! and the 


Swahili coast.” , 

Mwaua Kapona, on the other hand, ia an original poem of a 

didactic and hortatory- character. But, though original, one cannot 
call it purely Bantu, for it is thoroughly inipregnated with the cnlturo 

of Muslim thougtt and custoni. j- Tk 

Both kinds of poem are includcfd m the designation utetylu The 
metrical foma of tkeae poems are obviously based upon Arabic dasaical 
niodela. These two arc of the same metre, the most favoured 
of Swahili poets. 

Besides these fcadi' there exists a great number of lyrical poems, 

mostly of flhortcf length in various metres. 

Besides the traiiBliteration and translation Miqdad contains a 
most usefijl and scholarly Introduction on the origin, authorship, 
fonu, and contents of the poem, and an exhaustive Glossary consistme 
of Notes and Vocabulary. The Glossary (as also that of the companion 
volume) caiiibita the fulness and accuracy of scholarship and the 

diligent research one expects from Dr. W emer. 

Mwana Knpona is a shorter poem than Miqdad. Its comparative 
brevity affords the compiler space for the introduction of a more 
varied content. There are both Foreword and Introduction (the latter 
being much fuUcr than in the other volume) three Appembxes (all 
throwing interesting and valuable light upon the poem itseU or the 
circumstances of its production), and five plates. One especially 
welcomes the inclusion of a facsimile pruit of a ^ge of one of the 
MSS. It would have been a good thing if the whole MS. h&i b^n 
made avaUable in facsimUe, since the original can only be ^cssi e 
to very frw. But tliat would have added considerably to the c«t of 
produrtion. There is, however, a reproduction in | ^ 

whole bound up with the reprint of the Harv ard .\friran Studies 

publication of this poem, , 

Both poems have had previous publication (with trauslatioa, 

notes, etc.): Miqdad in Zeitschrift fHr voL 

Hamburg, 1930; Mwana Knpona in Hansard Afr^n vol i, 

Cambridge (Mass.), 1917. Both are obtainable “ 

The present republication of them has afforded Dr. M 

for thorough revision of her translations, of whreh she has fully availed 
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herself. Without disparagement of her learning and skill in this matter 
of translation I append a list of 8U|^ested emendations which I think 
mmt at least careful examinatjon. 

In both volumes the vocabulary does actually contain almost all 
the words which are not to be found in the standard dictionarirw. 
In ^fwana Kupona I note about half a doaeo only which 1 think 
ought to have been included, though, as my Krapf is the original 
(1882) edition, perhaps not all of these are really omissions. 

In Mwatia Iwiipona a capital letter is used for the subject prefix 
of the verb when the Divine Being is addressed, e.g. J/oto adty .Itfesno 
(at. 67), Ooa Ukinepvl\a (st. 86). This is, of course, a matter of taste 
but T hardly think it a usage to be generally adopted. If the subject 
prefix, why not the object, e.g. naKxiomba i This looks more peculiar 
only because hi is an internal syllable. 


SuocESTED EuEXBATioKa OP Trasslatiox. etc. 

(IJ MiJffiijd and Mapam 

St. 6, 2. *• Entertain us iliqdad.” tttpumbaze, v. imp. causative: 
tu ifi the object. 

11. 3. “1 cannot provide you anything (to wear).” The next 

two stanras are a reply to this and deal with questions of bodilv 
adDminent. 

13. I, 2. “ How many things have t already used 

Which I have worn as ornaments 1 ” 
agreeing with hvtia or i£(u (understood). 

15 4. ** .4nd filled with joy. Cf. ngtio rime»^ maji, the clothes 

nave become ¥rct. 

27, 3. "Thereupon T faced them.” im)-iuieoiabiH i auhj, hi, 

3* 4. Or I wm come among jm 
And slaughter you at once.” 

(fi»)-/iiuut)^a is not causative, 

43, 1. " When I ahout«l at him 

The stranger fell, 

And when I looked at him 
He was already dead.” 

loo!'s.‘ 

46, 2. " Reaching as far as the plaui." 
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56, 1. "MVe foneed deapemtdv/' la one of Taylor’s notebooks 
in my possession ho gi’^rea “ hipenJxfna ktm upanga =* to fenc* with 
intent to kill 

57j 2. 3. " And he said, "As for you, wbat is the reason 
That you put yourself to such trouble ? '" 
n^ninif , what b it ? or, what b the matter 1 

63, 2. Let us ^ together ati}Ti'here, to any distance.” kofe 
= anywhere, eveiywhere. 

65, And then he said to me 

* Do you hear those drums i 
There is no need to enter; 

We will settle here 

70, L % 3^ When he entered the town 

People met him, saying ‘ We tell you 
The wedding is about to begin 
In the object is hi. 

76, 1, 2* When Abdallah had already been 
Enwonnd with ropes.” 

AMiillah kiM Itiirci ttmekUiuxi is Idiomatic SwaWh. 

83 (and Vocabulary). 

” The wedded couple were sleeping together; 

Neither of them was awake ; 

The people [outside] were danctng hrriously, 

Ha\dng returned to the dance*” 

aeng€z^*o : old perf. of angaza (to keep the eyes open, to the eyes), 
with reh suffix. 

84, L " 1 paused within (the chamber).’* 

87. ” We went forth together hnrriedly 

Carrying Salima. 

Abdallah was serene, 

As though he hud not done these things.*' 

In line 2 read (b» one word); old perf- of 4«hia. 

90, 4, “Has been alain at a atrobe*" 

101, 4. You are, all of you, my fathers.’^ 

nyuit must refer to perwns- 

im, 3. “ Do not expect it.’* -/tfiMfeM, v. Vocabulan*. 

106, L Read haton\ton, fiit. neg. (Kiamu). 

110, 3, 4. That you Buffer not los» 

Together with uB all.** 

-IrAarfn'f'a = suffer loss. 
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133 j 3 . (read AaitiiuwAa) 

" He had not feared a hundred men ” 

(refoning to his hrst eipbit). 

137 % " Quickly yield the maiden to him.” mpe., impcr.; w 

P'"®** gi™i' 

3 . In the morning, mark you ! ’’ /aham» imper. addressed 
by narrator to hearers. 

158 + 2 * Why should I go wifch you ? ** 

[ 2 ) Mieam Kuptyna 

4 , 3 . Name him also th* Belo^'^ed.*" 

!o i' ^ ^ "‘“P ” "= r^P^a. 

1 -. 3 , 4 . Do not neglect the obligatoiy observances [or, the 

Faradb], 

the optional ones {the SunnahJ, when possible, 
lou ought also to perforai.” 

K 1 and K 3 both read ni nmji&u (not «a vajibu) 

th.'iSuls.tr'*"*"" “ 

20. 4. -Perhaps I have told you" (not "as perhaps”>• an 

'ST'rf ‘"i io po.^ ..ti;™- 

^u vrA?tar i '^'1 «“• I I'.v. 

tom you the truth, now it’s your look-out J ” 

24 , 3 , 4 , “ That on the day when j-e are chosen 

Ho may 1 ^ plojLned with youJ^ 

aice amekuma ntdhi h idiomatic RwAhSn .x, i rr* - 

day of death, cf. 53 , 4 . *“ is the 

J. 3 . “ That you may go forth bearing it/' 

•“ of old perf. k -rfs,_v. TIr.. p. 

A ■ Pi^V .n n. .n ^ 


; but it is in 
106 . 


" preference for the well-b^cd 

And the gbr>* of possession ; 

\niist you despise the poor 

T 1- Q t their estate." 

In luic 3 uisa%c&dh{Ii tuken jia 2nfl rui-» " 

with itfuJtu/u. ^ t^ra- agreeing 

7 T, 3 . 4 , - A fate without the consolation 
Of recovery and health " 

" “■* '« Mw.„. K.p„„ i. 
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primarily for recovery from her Kickness, and for the forgiveness 
of sins because she regards her physical His as consequent upon the 
Divine displeasure. 

79. Although these things appear hard to us 

To thee they are but small matters/^ 

ri oitls OtniitedJf&in — 'iL/wfia Kupona 

18^ 8^ ikirahi. M. gives kinki, ekerahi, ikirnhi with a note that 
the e or i represents AUf' Kr. abo gives kirikL 

45, 4. ikasiifa ; (Kiamu) ^ ikushr come to an end. 

52, 3. : Kr. and M. both give ttAelco, but with a different 

meaning. 

51 1 t, umiNt^ Kr+ gives ariiiiii\ faithful^ trustworthy^ 

1 i taiVtn, 

89, 2. iroAuwii. 

W- G. Howe. 


Myths and Leoends of the Bantu. By Alice Werner, D.Ut. 
pp, 335, W'ith 32 LUustrations from photographs. Loudon : 
G. G. Harrap k Co., 1933. 15^. 

The problem in all books of this nature is how^ to sort out the 
material at one^s disposal and make a representative selectionp the 
fiiain task being always what to discard rather than what to leave in. 
One glance at the bUiliography at the back of the book — which has 
to Intliide odd comers of dktioiiaries and grammars as well as straight- 
forw'ar«l mythological and anthropological treatises — will convince 
the reader of the huge store from w hich the author hod to make this 
aelection. This she has done in the only possible waVt namely by 
gronping the material under headings, hut her choice and arrangement 
of these headings has l*ecn particularly fortunate, in that we are 
given at once a progresaive analysis of Bantu injThology and a 
reference book in which any one particular phenomenon may be 
looked up with a minimum of trouble. 

Tlip theme of the book is developed along the following lines : 
First, legends connected with inan^a origin and the origin of Death 
and Life ; thence we pass to the supernatuml -gods and ghosts and 
the cult of the dead t from this to tribal heroes who have att&beii 
the status of dend-goils, and tribal notorieties, such as the tricksters 
Hlakanyann anil Huveane, whose pranks at least have become 
immortal. 

R5 
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Th«re fotlowfi now a sudden break to discussions about cannibals, 
werewolves, hulf-mcn, and otlier monsters, linking up to mvtba 
behind the unexplained phenoinrna of nature—lightning, rainbow, etc. 

The chapter on Doctors, Prophets, and Witches might almost 
be regarded as intrusive, dealing as it docs more with sociology than 
mythology', were it not that these very people attract legends to 
themselves anti act ns the interpreters of the supernatural. 

We are then brought to the animal fables, in which the Lion is 
iiLvaiiably the dupe, while the Hare and the Tortoise are aspirants, 
according to locality, for the position of areh'mischiefmaker. The 
book ends with a suggestive chapter on " !?ome stories w hich have 
travelled ’ . The whole volume is very well act out luid the illustrations 
are excellent. The absorbing style in which it is written causes one 
often to forget that the book is fundameutally a “ scientige ” one t 
A previous reviewer has expressed tho hope that similar works 
should be compileil on the myths of the Sudanic and !5emi-Banta 
peoples. This will not be possible for some time, but already, from 
what materia] la available in those gelds, the correspondence between 
Dr. Werner’s Bontu myths and known Sudanic uvnha is startling. 
For Jnstanoe, the origin of Death, the fear of the Rainbow, the 
mysterious country up above which mortals may sometunes attain 
by climbing up a spider’s thread, the cleverness of the Hare a.s against 
the stupidity of the Lion, the fact that animals tn mytlis talk freely 
with human beings and oven intermarry with them, the fact that a 
good—or even phenomenal-appetite ta the sign of a hero (in legend 
at least!)—all thcac ond many other aspects point to a substratum 
of cornmmon Negro thought, more consistent and more convincing 
than the mere proto-Negro trenf roots which have been engaging the 
attention of African philologists la tel v. 

A. N. Tucker, 


AfRiCA AJfD TltE ^Larixo DP BooRs, Bv litASGAKRT Wiu»!tC. Inter¬ 
national Committee on Christian Literature for Africa, 2 Eaton 
Gate. London. S.W. 1. Price gd. 

Miss Wrong h^ put out in this small pamphlet a summary of her 
mitigations during a seven months’ tour of West, Central, and East 
.^ica. It IS a masterly survey of the whole question of tho needs of 
rica or ristian literature^ for books of gcn«m] readings si^hool 
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books, vernacular and other periodicals, and w not without sugges¬ 
tions as to how these needs could be supplied. The general reader as 
well as the missionary and the linguist will find interest and enlighten¬ 
ment in this little book. 

I. C, V,\ 


Mas of Africa. By SAMuet Y. Ntara. Translated by Rev. T. Cullen 
Youso. R.T.S. 3s. fW. 

large nuiiiber of Iwoks have been written about the African 
by European anthcopologista. This is a revelation by an Africau— 
a tcacber in Xyasaland—of tribal life with its custom.^ and ritual 
prewribed for every occasion, of the results of the breaking down 
of these traditional rites through travel and contact with other modes 
of life, and of the appeal of Christianity to the dctribaliaed or parti aUy 
detribalizcd native. The anthropologist will find the book a vivid 
document coniplemeotaiy to his own observations and research, 
and the general reader will enjoy such an introduction to ^Vfrican life 
and customs. This biography is an imaginative story written in a 
direct and vigorous narrative style; it was awarded a prwe by the 
International Institute of .4fricnn Languages and Cultures and has 
been translated from the original Nyanja by the Rev. T. Cullen \oung 
who writes a preface and adds a few annotations. Professor Julian 
Huxley contributes a foreword which says exactly what a reviewer 
wants to say. 

I. C. W. 


Gramophone Records of African Languages, 

The *’ Institut fiir Lnutforaehung an dcr Universitiit Berlin 
under the direction of Professor D. Westermann is to be oongratulatcd 
on issuing gramophone records of African languages with annotated 
texts Fnnte, Voruba, Ewe have alrcatly appeared. The Fante record, 
for example, consists of a description of Fante religious beliefs and 
ceremonies and the training of a Fetish priest, Tlie accompanying 
text is given in a phonetic transcription which shows all the elisio^ 
and assiniibtions, which are a marked feature of this language, m 
the nortual orthography and in a German translation The record .s 
extremely clear and with the useful annotations of the leaHot should 

prove of great value to students of the language, 

• I,C. \Vard. 
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Pbacticau Phonetics poh SriTDKyTS or Africaht Lanoitaoe!), 
By D. Westermann and Ida C. Ward. Publish#*! far the luter- 
natioaal Institute of jlfrican Languages and Cultures by Oxfonl 
University Press, London, 1933, pp. ivi + 22T. Bs, 


The technique of modern language study has now arrived at a 
point where specialized books on the phonetics of most important 
languages are available; but there has been up till now a regrettable 
lack of works on general phonetics written in English^ The book 
under rci-iew wdl go a long way towaida supplying the deficiency. 
It gives an excellent outline of the general theory of phonetics, and 
illustrates evety point by plenty of concrete examples selected mainlv 
from .^ican languages and, where necessary, European languages. 

Written as it is by the leading exponent of practical African 
linguistic in ooUaboratiou with one of our foremost phoneticians, 
we find it to be, as might be expected, an admirable work. On every 
page one secs the hand of the scientific specialist applying his {or her) 
knowledge to practical problems which beset the learner of African 
languages. The scope of the book is restricted to the needs of the 
practical language ^ learner, and it supplies these needs remarkably 
well In spite of its limited size, room is found in it for adequate 
descnptions of all the most impoitant phonetic phenomena met with 
m African languages, and the book abounds with instructions and 
exercises des^^ed to help the European Jeamer to master the chief 
ciliiirulties of pjonunoLation, 


^nsiderabie attention is also given to the question, now so much 
to the fore, of coMtnicting good orthogiapbies for sucli languages; 

those concerned with this important work will find the present manual 
an invaluable help. 

^ not necessniy here to quote details of any of the numerous 
intei^tmg facts which the book records. Readers of this journal 
a lou gel the work for themselves. They will find it in descriptions of 
nmny strenge vowel and consonant sounds, aoeounte of the synthesis 
^ sounds m .anous languages {including stress, length, vowel- 
rmony, and other phenomena of eounccted .speechj, and last but 
not Ica^ account of the nature and functions of tones and methods 
of analysing and recording them. Particularly instructive are the 


Sw4»l-, MoeUi-Dt iHit vrty 

witb Bogtiil] French nnilr ' fh/rnttif (nrhlcli oniy d«la 

r rench, o„d b,hJ ArolipU * 
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phonetic sutnnaaries of pa^rticRlaT bnjirungce * giv«n in the ktter part 
of the book. (One wonid like to bco phonetic sumnuyiea of Swahili, 
HaiiSA, ShoiuHT and n kngnage of the Suto-Chwana group added in 
another edition.) 

One critiobm on a matter of detaih In places it is not clear whether 
an cTOinple is written in new orthogmpliy or in phonetic tmnscrip' 
tion. It should bo pointed out somewhere that the two are not aiwap 
identical i and the difference should be shown throughout by a 
difference of type, using say italics for orthography and black type for 
phonetic transcription. 

Another improveuiGnt would be the addition of tone-marks to ctU 
examples of wotds taken from tone languages, e.g. the e:3£amplea 
of Zulu on page 97 and elsewhere. 

In conclusion I can only say that this excellent book makes one 
wi«h that Dr. Ward would collaborate similariy with specialists in 
Oriental languages, and produce similar works for the benc&tof atudente 
of Chinese, Indian languages, etc. 

Danirl Jones* 


* Ewf!, YartitM, FkaUv QuhIk, Klkuyii (the tito ktter cuotribulcd fay 

S4Mi L Amurtmu^i), Zulu (c^trlbuled by Pro/^jaswr C M. ttake), Nucr uifd 
D\akA ^;contFib^t^!4 hy Ur. A. N. Tuckw}. 
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A MANL'SCKin- FOUM OF THE CBARACTEIt iffi 


In the Topographical Fragiacnt from Tunhiiang rcprodiiccd oa 
PI. \ of BhIL SX}^., \oI. ATI (facio" p, 558), theire occnra, at the top 
of the aJsth complete column, the tfiat hao ^ the second cliAracter 
of nhich is UTitten . 1 fancy I have met this form elaewhere among 

the Stein MSb, * and in this passage, at any rate, it is easily idcntinahle 
with After reading my article Professor 3Iau]e, of Cambridge, 
wrote to pioint out that the \'ery same character is to be found in the 
Nestorian hymn discovered at Tunhuang and now in the ftiblioth^ue 
Nationale {Fonds Pelliot SS-IT), Tliis manuscript is reproduced in 
Professor Aloule s Chnstiaim ih CAiita, facing p, 53, and the text has 
also been printed by Lo Chen->ii as the last item in his 
^ ia » Tu» Aimbj ahih shih i sAw, hy Sacki in his Xatorian 
MonHTiienI, p, 272, and in the Taiaho Tripituka, vol, liv, p. 1388 b, c. 
In none of these works has the character been identified, nor is it 
quite correctly transcribed either by Lo Chengyu or by Sacki, 
Professor Moule confesses himself baffled, but translates the verse 

His throne also is exalted unlimitedly high 
Saeki’s translation is : “ Whose throne is above that of the'greatest 
Prophets.'" 


In K‘ang Hsi's dictionary jjir is said to he the same as Slf. Both 
forms are cited from the « gij Pi™ the latter is explained 

m the following note: SH 4 = id H '‘Pronounced 

0«g : a c/j .onj with three feet and two handles.- I„ the ffi m Kuanp 
cited in Kang Hsi. is defineii as "a kind of tripod”. Thns 
it would appear that, although pronunciation and meaning were both 
known to the compilers of the dictioiiarj'. they did not realiic that the 
character was actually a cursive form of {f^ ; hence thev placed it 
wrongly under the radical /f. with which, of course, it has nothmg 
to do, in combmation wnth the phonetic M or R, neither of which 
could possibly yield thn sound ling. 

But now the question arises : if the wortl is « a tripod ”, what 
« Its significance m the verse of the Ncstorian hjTnn quoted above 1 
^wer I think, is that it is used there simply as a homophone of 
HI {the arehaic form of which, he it noted, is M ); and M HI « 
the same ^-perbolicDl expression that we find in Marlowe s 
towere of Thun. ”, The whole line, then, may bo translated ■ 
H.S throne, too. rears itself to an immeasurable beight.” 

LioNEt Giles. 
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[Dternational Review of Etlmology and lingiustics. 


Founded by the Rev. Peof, \V, SCHMIDT, S,V,D. 

Edited, with the co-operation of numerous missionaries and 

savants, by the Rev. Dr. GEORGE HOLTKER, 

■ 

The scienliflc periodical dealing' with every aspect or Antlinupologr. 

Devoted ta itudiee in Ethnologyp CompLarative JurijFpntclchee EtelLgkin, 
Lipguistiesp PhystcaL AothropaLogy and prehL^toiy, 

iJflt ot intematLocuaJ contxibators mdudE:^ pn the one hand, mU^ionariev and 
laymen -who are actually workinj; in the lield^ and, on the other^ the specialtaU 
in the great UniveraitJea of the world. 

riibliihed Bince llKHt in anniial %'oiiime» of tp0€O pages f|Ufirto^ UlujitrAted^ 

with platei and leaps. 


** Aoj puh/isAfd lAe arfieici in j 

VoL. XXX (ina^h 1 - 2 * 

Pitt- 

tViuii-LM KorrKBS: l>k- E ndogrrmmenrrage im Ltchtc der liislnrmi-lien 

VOlkrrkundv - + 1 

i^RpKK^oa Don h'jL'^NCt.scD M^mnsKK LtKOKno z Los TacMijhiiA ^ ^iimos 
del Pa|ui:'t]i y U'unipiMMaiPa) . . , , , ^ 

Ha, liiKON UaLSXII and 1 >k_ VjKTTin LkBZKLTfta i Zar 
lind .\nthnj|)o!o«ic der Keisja in XunJuSt-liomco (iit, Kartvn) 51 
liv-v. PtitK KnirtON-rj Ci^saku : U ^tiihiiya (1/Arriiiuc DHentnle) (ilh, Corte| 75 
Dbt. C. SriKKrr t I'nlx-wogliohr t<or|MT/irf in vaiyesehk^htlicla-r Zt il * 107 
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